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‘CHAPTER I 


? HIGHER EDUCATION 
, . By Antuue J. Kein 


Ohief, Division of Higher Rducation, Bureau of Bducation 


ConTaxts.—Introduction—Objectives of higher education—Large attendance—Costs of 
higher education—Public pressure through political action—Cultural versus voca- 
tlonal—Education aa a Iife process—Application of scientific methods to atudy of 
higher education—Better educational service to the indfvidual—Student relations 
and welfare—Improvement of teaching—Interest - in student quality—Intensification 
of the educational process—Conclusion. : 


INTRODUCTION rms 


Activities in higher education during the biennium 1924-1926: do. 
not seem to have been inspired merely by the desire to’ pacify criticism 
of details or to patch up weak-spots in the educational fabric. The 
tendency was to “raise the previous question Aicncernitig the func- 
tions of colleges and universities and to modify procedures to serve 
more perfectly the purposes accepted as basic. This survey of higher 
education quring the two years is an attempt to present briefly some 
of the events of action and, of discussion which “have promoted or 
obstructed the tendencics to restate higher educational objectives and | 
to reconstitute college and university organization and procedures. 

Review of educationa} journals, presidents’ reports, and pamphlet 
literature, of books, and of proceedings of the learned and adminis- 
trative asqociatiéns confirms impressions regarding the natyre of 
current educational thought which had been "previously derived from — 
-contact with the officers and faculties of a hundred or more universi- 
ties and colleges scattered: throughout the United, States. Specific 
phases of educational activity and of conflicting opinion disctsséd in 
the succeeding pages are unified by’their relation to certain general 
tendencies ‘of higher education during recent years. These tenden- 
cies may be summarized ‘in broad terms by four statements: ° 
— First. Discussion of the basic objectives of higher education has 
been conducted in general from the standpoint of emotional prejudice, 
Leas upon the basis of scientific collection and treatment of 
facts for fhe purpose pf defining the obligations and the position of 
, higher education in its relations to the present social and economic 
order. 
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Second. Modificytion of conventional“ educational procedure ang 
creation.of new procedures have, on the contrary, been characterized 
by increasing thoroughness of Esteatipation mm accordance with scien. 
tific methods. _ | 

Third, Redefinition of objectives and attaptation of' organization 
and procedure have been motivated by interest in the individul 
student, 

Fourth. Modification of the educational britehiskttbel and of both 
content and methods of instruction has been characterized by intens- 
fication of the educational process. 

The distinctions made by this tuurfold analysis of tendencies, dis, 
covered by reading and personal contact, do not constitute SUuCCessige 
topics in the discussion presented by this De adsl but serve fo indicate ’ 
the general course of the argument 


. ‘ 


OBJECTIVES OF HIGHER EDUCATION * 


- Many forces have combiped to incite reexamination and restate 
ment of the fundamental objectives of higher education. But five 
auses have in the main provoked discussion, Three of these—large 
attendance, high costs, and public pressure through political action— * 
have operated as, immediate and praotical spurs to thought ahd + 
action. Two causes have been abstract and theoretical in nature; 
First, the conviction that the cultural and the vocational are inher. 
ently in apposition, and, second, the convictién thut education i is a 
life process and should be so recognized by institutional organization 

- and procedure. Each of these five causes, actuating discussion will ' 
be considered in turn. ; 


LARGE ATTENDANCE 


Incidental to recent tremendous growth in attendance upon’ insti- 
tutions of higher learning, characterized by one writer as “a college 
contagion,” an element of doubt has been introduced into our faith in 
hig cation nas the panacen of all individual and social ills, This 

® doubt is ‘still largely confined to the intellectuals, and it has not a 

yet destroyed the confidence of the genera) public in the desirability 

and benefits of college educution. The-common man still puts defer. 

ence and respect into the phrase, “ He is a college graduate. ” Preg. 

“ dent Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, pictures the situation;” 

For years the staffs of State institutions have encouraged the youth of the 

State to, believe that attendance at the university was their great opportunity 

and the youth have accepted these statements at their faeg value. They hare 

come in response to an urgent appeal, and the public will insist upon th 
obligation Lmplied in this appeal being fulfilled. 

_ = . Large attendance has brought cries of dismay, of talarm, and of 

doubt - from administrative and faculty officers, who, in spite of im’ 
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nedistely practical difficulties, might have been e to exult 
thet at last our faith in higher education was to be justified by uni- 
rersal participation in its benefits. Those wha were most insistent 
in urg' y higher education have displayed the least persistent and 
the least robust faith, Confronted with the realization of their aspi- 
mtions, mahy edicationists have occupied themselves with the details 
of the difficulties cuused by large numbers, while others have at- 
tempted’ to disavow responsibility by redefining the functions of 
higher see, 5 in restricted terms which can be reconciled with 
more or less arbitrary measures taken to reduce the pressure. Here 
and there, however, a voice is raised which implies protest against 
expedient measures and arguments or against weak abandonment of 
form*r ideals. Dr. William O. Thompson says: ‘ 

We can not correct the evils due to excessive enrollment by protesting that 
our students are Inferior. Some other method awalts our discuvery. 
" President Kinley, of Illinois, repudiates hysteria and giyes perspec- 
tive to the sityation: Y i 

It is simply a ratsing of the level of education to a new minimum standard + 


‘for the gréat mass gf. the people and is parallel with the establishment of an 
, American minimum standard in economic life. I 


There is in this simple statement unflurried strength of confidence 
in the past and in the future ‘of American education. It reflects 
seasoned thought upon higher education in its social and economic 
getting. ie . i 

‘Large attendance has had great constructive influence, however, in 
promoting clear statement of the objectives of the American uni- 


. versity as distinguished from the American college. In the past 


the term “ university” has been used in a very loose sense. In so far 


- as usage in the United States has ascribed any special ok RESP ; 


tothe word it has meant merely a collectian of colleges which included 


_one or more professional schools. The conception has been one of 


size and coimplexity of organization rather than one of specific 
educational fynction. The unprecedented growth of college attend- 
ance at both the smaller and the larger institutions has tended to 
bring about definition of the objectives of some of the larger uai- 
versities-in terms of educational service on w specifically university 
level. In other words,.a type of service distinct from: that of the 
traditional American college is bein created and consciously differ- 


" entiated as “university work.” This service is more closely related 


in tone att purpose to the graduate and profeésional schools than to 
undergraduate types of instruction, So far as time and age of stu- 
dents are concerned, it tends to break into the midst of the tradi- 
tional four-year college course at approximately the middle point, 
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“but with respect to student abilities and definiténess of Purpose ix 
more highly selective than are the upper divisions of ordinary. fouy. 
year colleges. ’ 

The tendency to create a limited and definite purpose of university 
gharacter, in the European sence, is evident in the statement -made 
by the board of curators of the University of Missouri: 

It Is the purpose of the aniversity to maintain Itself as a school of highs 
training for professional work, nather than as a direct competitor of the Junke 
colleges, the teachers’ colleges, and the endowed eclleges, for studente of free 
man and sophomore rank, It is, therefore, particularly pleasing to know that 
our increase {n enrollment, which has carried the university to the highest point 
of attendance In its history, is almost exclusively In the gradunté school an 
in the professtonal achools, ” Lay 

Harvard, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins in the East and Stanford 
University in the West seem to have most clearly defined and limited 
their university functions in such a way as to minimize emphasis 
upon their work in, the lower divistons. The University of Michigan 
and Chi .go University seem to be developing in the same direction, 
Readjustments of organization, of curriculum content, and of meth. 
g _ ods, which indicate practical steps taken to put this revised concep- 

tion of the university into actual operation, will be reviewed ata 
later point in this survey. 


- 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE vi 
Large college attendance has tended to distort the educational Big- 
nificance of the junior college and to divert its development from the 
- aims that psychological and social.considerations intended that it 

+ _ should serve, The idea-of the junior college was seized by tlie four ° 
year institutions as a means of relief from the numbers and troubles 
- which crowd their freshman and sophomore years. Educational. 
functions peculiar to the theory of the junior college Have to. a larg 
extent been lost to sight in the desire to emphasize this type of inst- 
tition as a source of relief for overcrowded colleges and universities 
The argument that the junior college is intended to enrich and rais 
the levehof local educational Opportunity might well have been-ed- 
/ vanced as cover for the self-interest of the four-year. institutions, but 
this has not usually been the case. One president of-a egllege ins 
Western State where junior colleges have developed extensively was 
led by the nature of their advocacy to question the honesty of educa- 
tional arguments offere@™in their favor. In picturesque language he 
asserted that “The junior- college was conceived in dishonor and i 

| being nursed upon deception.” | 

The results of junior college growth have on the whole, however, 

_+ Dot met the expectations of those who looked to it to reduce attend 
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ance at the four-year institutions. The junior college movement 
has not kept pace with the demand for education beyond the high 
school, Emphasis has been placed upon paralleling the first two 
years of the four-year college course in the nature of the work 
offered, in methods, and in the training of the faculty. Standards 
for the junior college have bean set up in terms applicable to the 
four-year colleges.. The result probably has been to increase rather 
than to diminish the demand -for four years of college education. 
Realization of this fact is now beginning to make possible reassar- _ 
tion of the original purposes of the junior college and to permit 
more thoughtful direction of their operation to the attainment of 
these objectives. 

More complete recognition of its peculiar objectives may counteract 
atendency in junior college developinent that is cause for concern 
both to four-year institutions and to those who regard the junior 
college as having a specific place and function in our system of edu- a 
cation. Since emphasis has been upon junior college work as the f 
first two. years of the traditional college course, only thé first half, -~ 
of What is still looked upon as a- yni. period in higher education, . ~ 
the natural ambition of these institutions has been to convert them- 
elves into full-grown four-year colleges. Clear definition of specific r 
objectives for the junior college may be expected to discourage — 
further development in this direction, I ; 

It still rémains to be seen whether these: objectives will tend to 
produce separate junior‘ college units or whether the work of the 
high school will be extended to cover the entire field of what is now, 
upon technical and psychological grounds, regarded as secondary 

' education. The probability is that, along with the development 
of junior college education to provide “completion” training not 
now furnished systematically either in the high school or collegé, 
will be developed a type of training that wili céntemplate passage 
from junior callege to the advanced technical schools or to higher 
institutions with objectives of thp peculiarly university type 
described above. Fp weer 

If this’ should be the case, four-year collbges may be tempted to 

_ jump to the conclusion that they will be squeezed out between the 
junior college and the university. Jn view of the diversity of 
Americayeducational tastes and ambitions and of the ever-growing 
demand ‘for education, this’ would be an ‘inference founded upon * 
insufficient consideration. ‘The most important effect of such coordi- 
nation of junior college and university would be to contriblite to the 
influences which already make it highly desirable that the four-year 
colleges redefine their objectives and position, 8 


* 
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THE SMALLER COLLEDES 


During the past two years the reaction of the smaller and dentomi. 
national colleges to the pressure of extraordinary enrollments ‘indi- 
cates that jn many instances dismay is giving place to intelligent 
measures Which look to relief and improved service through revision 
of their educational and social positions. Two or three years ago it 
was quite usual to hear larye and small college officers alike assert 
that the small and the denominational college can not compete with 
the large or the State-supported institution.. This opinion was pot 
based tipon anything in the nature of small-college educational serv- 
ice which made it.impossible for them to secure students. The most 
confident prediction of the decline of the small college was made ata 

- time when the problem of caring for largely increased enrollment: was 
most pressing. Tnabilityto compete was assumed largely upon the 
ground that’the small private institution couid not meet the cost of - 
educating the large nobes seeking: admission. Recent. indications 
‘seem to show tliat here and there the small college tends to abandon 
its interpretation of its mission in the old terms of competition. The 
competitive situation exists only so long as the small institution fails 
to cut its pattern to its.cloth and to p)ace itself upon a level of educa- 

- tional service for a chosen clientele, which can not be provided easily 
by large institutions, Small cdlleged are beginning to recognize the 
essentially local character of their corpstituency and to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered by mugMtuinous demands for higher 
education by developing distinctive Gi\cational character and setvice, 

Inadequate adjus(ment to moder cducational vonditions on the 
part of the small college has been.due.not to lack of ideals but to fail- 
ure to examine institutional objectives in the light of social and eco- 
nomic facts determined and interpreted in’the scientific rather than 
the emotional spirit. It is encouraging to discover in how: many in- 
stances small colleges (Amherst, Wabash, Wells, Carleton, Baylor 
University, California Institute of Technology, Cornell College, and 
many others) have ‘substituted, for geperalities about high institu 
tional ideals and magnificent dnd honorable history, carefully defined 

.»- ” programs of material and educational development directed to dis- 
tinctive types of servive. Objectives scientifically defined and em- 
bodied in practical programs will, under present conditions of wealth 
and generosity, bring support to the. small ps me as to the darge 
institutions, 

. Reconsideration of the aims of the “ial msliine has usually been 
expressed by turning aside from attempts to rival large institutions 
in variety and scope of offerings and by confining service to student 
bodies selected from limited groups unified by more equal ability, 
common aims, or other social relationships. The action tuken to 
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effect these purposes does not by itself serve to distinghish the small, 
colleges that are consciously and intelligently revising their objec _—. 
tivds from those that are merely imitative in‘their adoption of similar 
“measures, Anyone who examines faculty discussions, presidents’ - 
reports, and trustees’ proceedings in many simall and in some: lar, 
institutions will be impressed by the number of instances in which ‘ 
well-advertised devices of procedure and of organizetion are advo- 
cated without reference to their relationship to the general plans and 
objectives of the specific institution. Sheer desire to secure credit for 
participation in current educational thought and desperate groping 
for a way out of immediate difficulties, - therefore,’ can be distih- 

_ guished fom purposeful actjon only when adoption of the vogue is 
judged in relationship to plans for plant, financing, faculty stand- 
ards, student life, and territorial field. 

The tendency to establish object} jves more precisely limited i in scope 
and character is alsp evident in the case of certain church:boards and 
agencies which support and contrdl groups of institutions. In sev- 
eral instances church boards have made, or are considering, surveys 
of-their colleges for the purpose of defining their relationships to 
each other and (o other educational institutions. From,these studies 
jre coming more exact, statements of the functions of single hurch | 
institutions and. of zroups of denominational colleges. Limit of 
the programs: of individual colleges is beng made to contribute to 
unified plans for educational service to be rendered by the church , 
gtoup to which they belong. Confidence in discursive ‘effort: and ip 
multiplication of the number of schools under denominations con- 
trol is thus giving way to grdup movement in harmony with the gen- 
eral tendency to tighten the lines and to restrict service to fields that 
are considered most productive. 


a 


EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


In only one instance does.it seem'that a shurch group, proposes to 
meet the challenge of extraordinary demands by immediate and gen- 
eral expansion of facilities to accommodate all who are prepared to 

_seeky admission upon?the basis of previously accepted standards. 
Everywhere throughout the United States Catholic Church colleges 
‘for both men and women are being enlarged and multiplied. Facul- 
ties are being strengthened by graduate and professional tréining. 
Part icipation is active and influential wherever church, regional, or 
national groups meet for serioys consideration of the problems of 
higher education. Close asspciation with the educational activities 
and gliscussions of othéy agencies, both publte and private, character- 

izes the apparent attempt of Catholic higher education to meet the 
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problem of increasing numbers by ‘providing ingteased opportunities, 
In the face of the ever-growing army seeking higher education, 
Catholic educational agencies give no hint of adopting the policy of 
strategic withdrawal for the purpose of consolidating their position, 
They seem determined to meet the situation by expenditure of 
extraordinary energy and resources. .¥, 
In spite of the confusion of action and of discussion during recent 
years, indications are numerous that large college attendance has 
tended to bring about constructive redefinition.of the objectives of 
higher education and of higher educational institutions. The con- 
+ cern and distress caused by more rapid growth of student bodies 
than of material resources have stimulated educational thought and 
“inspired attempts to steer institutional efforts into definite courses, 
. Clearer conceptions of distinctively university functions are being 
recognized. The junior college nfovement now seems likely to be 
‘permitted to define its educational purposes, - Small and denomina- 
tional colleges are abandoning competitive conceptions and seeking 
to formulate objectives in terms of effective service, specific in-char- 
acter. Haphazard-and vague educational aims on the part of all the 
agencies of higher education tend, under the pressure of student 
demand, to give place to more exact definitions of function whith 
will permit coordination and economy in educational service. 


COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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, ‘ 
The rising costs of higher education as a factor in- redefinition of 
institutional purposes have been, of course, intimately related to the 
~ great increase in the number of students, But in addition to growing, 
cost arising from larger attendance, expenses have been increased by 
high ores paid for the materials and services purchased by the col- 
leges and universities. This is especially: true in the case of per- 
sonnel. High costs are due in large measure, however,te-the grest 
SRD penta ee doeativest bearing in practically all educational 
institutjons, s increase in vatiety of educational work came wit 
, the ext@fsion of higher education beyond the boundaries previeusly- 
defining the liberal arts college. Exparision has been by no means 
_ Sudden, but the war gave an’ppetus to multiplication of offerings 
- which make it seem so, Scientific and material progress embodied 
_in a very complex type of civilization results in tremendous mult. 
plication of demands for special training by téchnical, by business, 
by professional and civic life. The necessities,.from potatoes to gov- 
‘ernment, formerly secured through the exercise of muscle. and the 
.  Qbility to read and figure, are now produced by means of intricate 
| processes involving scientific, social, and psychological education 
|, that requires years- for atiainmen& One has but to compare the 
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problems involyed in breeditig and working horses with .those in- 
volved in creating, distributing, utilizing, and eontrolling the u# 
of automobiles to get, in brief, a picture of what has taken place in 
ill of our activities during the past 25 yeurs. 
The demand for training to meet this situation became so great 
that practically every college and university in the United States 
felt the pressure, or, from the obverse side, seized the opportunity 
to provide the kind of education needed. The cost of this whole- 
sale development. appeared appalling only when institutions and 
others became conscious that the process was only in its initial stages, 
that-further demand would be made, and that if the results of their 
own researches continued to be embodied in the ordinary processes 
of life, no end of demand ,for advanced training was in sight. Costs, 
therefore, from this standpoint have had considerable jnfluence upo 
the institutions in revising their estimate of objectives. Indications 
exist that better realization of the ever-widening circle of highey 
education tends to bring about a simplifying and restricting of their _ , 
objectives by individual institutions. The tendency seems to be 

away from a practice in which every institution attempts to offer + 
training in-each of the many social and technical specialties. Obvi- 
ously when every institution attempts to cover the-entire field, com- 
paratively few dosthe job well, and the total expense is greater than’ 
vould be the case if each restricted its efforts to the thing which it 

can do best and for which there is the greatest demand in its own _. 
territory. Suoh specialization is taking place, especially in the tech- 

nical and scientific schools, and is also evident in the preparation of 
teachers, of librarians, of economists and business men, of :socfhl 
workers, gnd of others who deaf with the human relationships. After 

the adjustment. is made it appears probable that greater total num- 

bers may be cared for more effectively-and at less expense than under = * 
acondition involving hit-and-miss duplication and rivalry of effort, 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in several instances 
ittampts have been made to determine, upon National or State bases, 
the number of trained men needed in certain fields. Some years ago 
the medical profession undertook to determine these facts for medi- 

_ cine, and more or less systematic attempts have been ‘made to keep 

| these estimates up to date. Much the same systematic inquiry is now 
being undertaken for dentistry, and it seems as though pharmacy 

‘would glso examine into the nature of the demand for this type of 
training. It has been suggested that a national survey is needed to 
tstimate theigmand for teachers of various types. Such studies in 
other fields have been carried on for certain institutions and States, 

but because of easy migration and of the fluid character of occupa- . 

_ fon in the United States, only a national study continuously subject 
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to revision will adequately serve even local purposes. There seems - 
also to be a growing tendency to determine the much simpler matter 
of what is the total product of the colleges and schools tn certain 
fields. gThe statistics of graduation from professional courses. ool- 
lected by the Bureau of Education are being used increasingly for 
this purpose. Engineers are giving special attention to inquiries of 
this kind and developing the technique of interpretation and use of 
such figures. In the industrial and business fields and ‘in 
others there is still a lack of definite jnformation both in regard to 
demands for trained men and women and in regard to the supply: 
offered to the specific fields annually by the educational institutions, 


. 


INFLUENCE OF CosT 


As stated previously, these aspects of the influence of cost upon 
objectives are most significant, but they have not aroused the most 
,, discussion during the period under consideration. On the contrary, 
discussion has raged dbout the question of the proportion of the cost 
“of education that should be borne by the student. Tuition and other 
* fees have been raised everywhere in greater or less degree, and there 
is probably not a single higher educational institution that to-day 
maintgins the same charges to students that were maintained five 
years ago. This process has gone on until in New York University 
89 per cent of the total budget in 1924-25 was covered by fees. The 
significant thing is that this increase of cost to the student has not 
résulted in decreased demands for higher education. It seems that 
under present conditions of wealth and social pressure in the United 
States the-costs are not the decisive factor in determining whether 
students shall or shall not attend college. A similar conclusion is sug: 
gested by such facts as those presented with reference to undergrada- 
ate scholarships offered by several State institutions. At Cornell 
there has been a decided decline inscompetition for these scholarships 
In 1914 there were 137 competitors; in 1919, 108; in 1920, 93; in 1991, 
77; in 1922, 75; in 1923, 80; and in 1924, 78, The same situation has 
existed in New Jersey. In other words, it'seems that the cost burden 
80 far placed upon the student has not operated to prevent his at- 
| ie tendance and that in some instances he prefers to pay in money rather 
| than to comply with academic and scholarship demands which would 
enable him to avoid costes It is true that in certain institutions, espe- 
cially the State-supported ones, increasing the charges imposed upon 
out-of-State students has enabled institutions to regulate somewhat 
the proportion of out-of-State students applying for admission, The 
" University of Nevada and several of the Western State-supported col- 
leges are pood examples, but no instance is known ‘in which these 
||  @ffecte have been obtained when an institution has established 9 na, ; 
"| _ ‘tional reputation for leadership in a specific line of work. 
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_ Although fees have been increased generally, the student still pays 
s comparatively small proportion of the cost of his education inmost 
institutions. This fact has led business men and others to assert with — 
considerable emphasis that higher education should be placed upon a 
business basis. The idea was dramatically expressed by one gentle- 
man who, when he heard that the tuition and charges paid for his 


son's education did not meet the expense to the institution, tendered 


hischeck for the difference. He and others maintain that they do not 
wish their children to be objects of charity or of community expense. * 


’ Such an attitude has not become general, but the arguments cur- 


rently advanced in its support have such apparent practical appeal 


~ that they jostify analysis. 


It should be noted in the beginning that the question of the ability 
of an institution to determine the cost per student unit in each of its - 
activities is not raised by those who propose in the public prints 
that students pay the costs. This may indicate some ignorance of 
an actual situation, In spite of increased efficiency in.the manage- 
ment of college business affairs developed by recent pressures, few 
educational institutions have perfected their cost accounting to the 
point reached by large business and manufacturing establishments 
They are seldom able to determine with accuracy the actual cost per 
anit of each element of instruction entering into a modern college 
course.. It was hoped that the results of the educational finance 
inquiry would sid materially in promoting institutional cost analysis, 
but this has apparently not been the case, althongh no criticism of 
its thorough and scholarly character is implied. The complaint 
heard most frequently with reference to the processes presented by 
the inquiry is thas they are too complicated and involved to serve 
the needs of the educational institutions. This complaint is a con- 
fession that accounting systems that would be comparatively simple 
in a large business enterprise still appear mysterious and difficult 
to educational officers. The inquiry, however, has served to call 
attention to some basic principles of institutional accounting and 
has tended to torn the minds of educational officers from the desire 
to find some general method of cost analysis which would permit 
comparisons between institutions, to the more fundamental problem 
of arriving at an intelligible method of determining in detail the 
costs of their individual institutions, Discussion of payment of’ 
costa by students has, therefore, since cost can not yet be determined, 
been conducted upon a somewhat abstract and impulsive basis. It 
sums reasonably clear, nevertheless, that through all-this agitation 
a new. current of thought with reference to the social position of 
higher educational institutions is struggling. for expression. 

The conception of the purposes and objectives of higher educa- 


tional institutions implied by much of the discussion is different 
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from that accepted in the past almost without question. - It {y 

. -derived chiefly from commerce and business. The idea seems to 
be that higher education should be carried on not’ as a business but 

in accordance with the principles of commercial operation and that ! 

, the relationships between student and institution should, so far ay» 


| 


- costs are concerned, be defined in terms gf any business transaction, 
Of course it is self-evident that such a transaction will not be 
upon a strictly business basis unless the.sum required-of students 
meets all expenses, with adequate reserves for depreciation of plant 
and for emergency. The proposal that students pay this cost, how- 
ever, is not simply a proposal that those who can afford an educa- 
tion go to the proper markets for it. A number of corollary prin- 
ciples and plans are included in the discussion- in order to care for 
various degrees of student financial ability, It is a basic principle, 
however, that those who receive education in the proposed educa- 
tional department store must do so under the modern Oe-price 
policy—the same cost to all for the same service. And since this is 
an age of credit economy, the further proposal is made that students. 
who can not afford to pay. these charges immediately be given an 
opportunity to take advantage of liberal Jong-term credit adminis 
tered in 8 way designed to make benefactions safe, if not profitable 
Other students might win prizes set up to encourage special abilities 

or attainments. Still others might be singled out and made recip- 
ients of private or public benevolences administered through the 
institution or by organizations that would encouraga poor but worthy 
students as an incident to other activities. It is suggested also that 
special organizations may be set up for the specific purpose of making 
wise distribution of gratuities of this kind. ! 

In general, much the same plan is proposed that is now being used 

__ by many so-called business colleges and by private preparatory and 

- finishing schools. The old Valparaiso University had perhaps the 

type of business management which most nearly represents what is 

suggested for institutions of high scholarly attainments and speciali- 

zations, Success of institutions of these types lies primarily in’the 
| fact that they offer something different, or claim to offer something , 
different, from that. which is obtained easily in institutions of other 
types. There may be in this fact a suggestion for the four-year 
colleges that more careful limitation of their services and objectivis 
will permit the adoption of measures looking to a larger degree of 

support through the contributions of students, ‘2 

Some of the implications of this plan are obscure. Other cons 
‘ quences and relationships shock traditional and accustomed ways of 
. looking at higher education. Opposition arises from those who are 
familiar with the history and spirit which have inspired church a5 


Vi 
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private colleges. Champiorg of the principle of public higher edu- | 
cation as well question the advisability, from social and economic 
standpoints. of making tpe relationship between institution and 
student one of seller and buyer. They doubt whether education is so 
much a matter of personal and private concern as it is a means of 
insuring public welfare. They maintain that anything that would 
tend to Weaken the citizen’s belief in his right to demand service from 
our colleges and universities, especially of publicly supported ones, 
would tend to destruction of social solidarity. 

The discussion of costs from the standpoint o advocating greater 
‘contribution by the student has brought about nWessential or espe- 
cially significant change in objectives. No new principles have been 
developed. In so far as this discussion has significance it lies in the 
fact that processes and purposes formerly pursued and defended 
apologetically are now securing clearer definition and outspoken 
Mamppieship, o 


PUBLIC PRESSURE THROUGH POLITICAL ACTION 


Increased demands upon the State and other public sources of sup- 
port have resulted in various forms of public action through political 
agencies which have a direct bearing pn the restatement of institu- 
, tional objectives, The action of these public agencies, however, has 
* hot, despite the general impression to the contrary, been due entirely 
to unwillingness to meet the expense of higher education, They have 
- been inspired i in part by' the spectacle of institutional rivalry between 
the agencies set up by the State to provide higher education. It is — 
fairly apparent, even to men with so little direct contact with the col- 
leges and universities as is the case usually of State legislators, that 
quite frequently State institutions come to look upon their activities 

* from an institutional standpoint-rather than from the standpoint of 
public service to a State constituency. To cite specific instances of 
this nature would be invidious, but anyone who is at all familiar with 
relations as they exist between different State institutions knows of 
the frequent controversy between the'State university and the larfd- 
grant college when they are separate institutions, of the antagonism 
that sometimes is developed by both types of institution with normal 
schgols and teachers colleges, and of the jealousy that arises in the 
tase of separate institytions for men and women supported by the 
State, Action looking fo the creation of single boards of control over 
| all State institutions Aisually arises from controyersies that are ex- 
plained through the substitution of consciousness of institutional 
indépendence for consciousness of community interest with other 
| agencies in the State’s program of education. 

17830;—28 —2 ; a 
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Further, action by public authority has to a certain degree been 
influenced by the fact that State institutions have sometimes followed 
the current example of privately supported ones in cutting off or | 
advocating the reduction in the opportunity for admission. Whar — 
it has been impossible for them to exclude from admission, the 
same object has been accomplished frequently by drastic theasurey 
to eliminate at an early date after admission, 

Several university presidents have called attention to the failure of 
institutions to respond to public opinion. One of them puts it thus: 

Institutions of higher learning have been less sensitive to public optnion 

- bave the elementary and secondary schools. They have maintained * ’ 
that they know better what society needs and wants in the way of higher edu. 
cation than soclety itself knows, 

Political actioh inspired by demands for large appropriations, by 
the spectacle of institutional rivalry, and by recognition of a tendency 
to’ restrict to comparatively limited groups the service offered by the 
institution, has resulted often in clearer restatement of institutional 
objectives, or in a growing consciousness on the part of public insti- 
tutions that their field of freedom in determining objectives is limited 
by such control. They have been forced to recognize that they can 
not formulate their policies upon the basis of merely. abstract and 
theoretical grounds. It is becoming increasingly less usual, therefore, 

_ to continue the custom described by one writer: t 

Conferences, local or national, have filled their hours of program discvielon 
with theoretical rather than practical analysis of community reqylrements, 

Dean C, Mildred Thompson, of Vassar, expresses an idea with ref- 
erence to the curriculum that is applicable also to the entire policy 

. of Sfate-supported institutions: 
~One of the special needs of the curriculum is that it must be adapted to the 
kind of student who comes to college in this year and next,-not to the kind whe 
was here 10 years ago or who may be here 10 years hence. 

Objectives must be formulated in terms of spetifid State situations 
and needs to a greater extent than has been the case in the past. 

The pressures exerted by the State or by other political groups 
have been apparent to everyone in cases which have become so acuta 
as those in Arizona, New Mexico, and Washington; but the signif- 
cance of legislative action in other States, Massachusetts, for instance, 
has been quite frequently ignored. Where the situation has not been 
critical, somewhat hasty and arbitrary action on the part of political 
officers has expressed itself in terms of restricted appropriations or 
in the establishment of new institutions for the performance of fune- 

_tions that it-was felt were not adequately exercised by the existing 
ones, 
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Educators have, on the whole, been inclined to condemn the action 
of political bodies in emphatic terms and sometimes with a degree 
of undesirable publicity, but-seldom does such cohdemnation display 
s social understanding of the situation~in contradistinction to the 
institutional or guild attitude. In view of what on the face of it 
appears to be arbitrary and unintelligent action, any degree of con- 
donemnent may appear to be the expression of a mystical faith in 
the rightness of democratic methods. The fact remains, however, 
that higher educational institutions and others that are striving for 
improved-service have to deal with social conditions as expressed in 
trms of governmental ayencies and instruments. Recognizing this 
basic premise, it is extremely difficult to avoid the conclusion that if 
higher educational institutions depend upon public support for their 
existence they must be responsive to the desires of the body politic, 
vhich in practical effect means responsive to the political control of 
the State. It would seem to be the function of institutional servants 
of the public to explain their proposals and policies to the people and 
to the legislative bodies responsible under our system of government. 
From the standpoint of education,it must be admitted that many 
actions taken by these political agencies seem unwise and short- 
ighted. Yet it is noticeable that in few instances have educational , 
institutions attempted to picture in clear and unmistakable terms their 
objectives as related to the State, and in many cases the claims of 

State educational institutions that they serve local State functions 

are expressed in the most glittering generalities. The solution of the — 
problem would seem to consist in the formulation of more specific _ 
objectives which could be expressed in concrete terms of programs 
applicable to specific State situations, The effort needed to furnish 
political agencies with reasoned and serviceable educational policies 
would-provide larger returns than mere condemnation of the mys- | 
leriols and indirect ways in which democracy “finds direction out.” 

This can not be done by the institutions until they themselves look, 
upon their task in concrete terms based upon factual analysis of 
social and economic conditions in the State whose constituency they 

Ive. « 


” 


CULTURAL VERSUS VOCATIONAL 


Discussion and action which arise from problems of numbers, from 
high costs, and from political influence are so intimately connected 
with immediately practical pressures that it is extremely difficult to 
tlate them to any common intellectual concept, Abstract opinion 
ind discussion in the realm of intellectual conviction ate detached te 
‘considerable degree from these pressures, and their trend is easier 
loéstimate, Naturally, however, since they are abstract, these intel- 
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* lectual influences have less immediate effect upon the formulation of 
' objectives. Matters of opinion are in a sense more remote than the 
compulsion of immediate fact, but they are no less real. In the long © 
run they may serve to guide development because they create tenden. 
cies rather than apply them to specific situations. During the. bien. | 
nium much discussion has centered about emotiontl ‘and intellectual | 
' differences of conviction concerning the cultural and the vocational, 

The basic idea is that the practical and the cultural are and mus 
be “at the grapple.” This is, of course, merely another phrasing of 
the old controversy between “the apostles of sweetness Md light” 
and the Philistines. It asserts that the cultural and tie practi 
cal, the scholarly and, the vocational, can not be lumped together 
ssuccessfully. 

A few years ago the champions of vocational and so-called pract- 
cal education were the aggressors in this struggle. Recently, how. 
ever, the question is raised chiefly from those who lament that higher 

“education has changed its objectives during the pnst 20 years from 
those formerly embodied in the liberal arts college. It is asserted 
that culture and the instruction which produces culture are passing 
away as a result of the development of a situation in which the lib 
eral arts collége is relatively less dominant in higher education, It 
is asserted that the vocational motive now controls students and 
institutions alike. 

This conviction is based in rani upon the widening of the field 
of. higher education in content and appeal. Immediately after th 
war, as 3 result of the rapid training of factory hands and of soldiers 
in the manipulative processes, the idea gained ground that educ- 
tional institutions should emphasize training to very specific obje- 
tives: The two-year period under reyiew gives many indications 
that there has since been a decided reaction, if not toward rein 
statement of the liberal arts college, at least toward belief in general 
training with cultural implications. Even the #ocationalists them- 
selves emphasize a definite and conscious policy of developing gen 
eral, sound abilities and individual mental activity aos the mos 
practical method to attain vocational objectives. 

Like so many glorifications of the past, much of the discussion 
ahout the passing of culture assumes that in olden days clergymen 

- and doctors and even lawyers never had any intention of makings 

living, that their motives in attending college were entirely thos 
of scholarly and refinéd attitudes. Mr. Shenahan expresses the fad 

‘ of the past as well as an increasingly dominant tendency of. the 

present: 
All the elements which contribute to a man's efficient contro! and use af | 
mentality, to his physical well-being, to his moral character, to his 
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culture, 2nd to his fair aad courteous dealings with men—all these elements 
ye'loterchangeable and equally serviceable for. phyalcians, surgeons, lawyers, 
wd engineers, 

He miyht have added for clergymen, mechanics, merchants, house-. 
rives, and for individuals in all the walks of life. So little has been 
aid with reference to the tendency to accept this view of higher 
education and so much has been said in assertion of the passing of 
culture, that it Is perhaps desirable to point out some of the specific 
matters of fact which indicgte that the situation is not as critical as 
discowraved yrentlemen would sometimes have us believe. 


COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS NOT DECLINING . 


The facts about the passing of the liberal arts education are not 
msy to obtain, Enrollments, unsatisfactory as they are as a measure 
of allegiance to culture, indicate that with few exceptions attendance 
pon liberal arts colleges is not declining dnd that the number of 
degrees obtained as a result of four years of devotion to the Iberal 

arts shows No serious decrease, Studies made by the modern and 
dassical language associations and the evidence collected. by Brother 
Giles in his study of Latin and Greek in College Entrance and 
Graduation Requirements do not indicate decrepitude in these fields. 
Mathematics seems not to have suffered seriously. History and phi- 
lsophy hold their own in the attention and devotion of large num- . 
bys. It is true that the purposes for which these things are now 
ght are not quite so vague and‘indefinite as formerly and that the 
methods used in their study partake to a larger degree of the 
wientific spirit than when “appreciation” or scholasticism con- 
inlled. Whether the combinations of these subjects which made the 
old arts course still engage as large a proportion of the total number 
of students as formerly is not known. If this could be determined 
‘itwould afford a better basis for discussion than the abstract asser- 
tions so frequently found, It seems, however, that the worst that 
an be said is that the liberal arts type of education is now merely 
on of a variety of higher edycational programs, That cultural 
tudy has lost ground since the days of our youth is by no means 
certain. 
‘Many facts point to incresfing recognition of the yalues described 
tscultural. These facts include such significant things as complaint 
*a the part of several institutions that there is a trend away from 
mienes,- The professional schools tend to emphasize more the as- 
pects of educatign which have been regarded as cultural. They 
indicate a returning faith, if not in the disciplinary value of the 
xcalled cultural subjects, at any rate in their practical value and in 
the habits of application developed by the exertion required to master 
It is true, HOwNTNy, that any form of mental application, even ~ 
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when pursued for the pirpose of earning money, has cultural valia, 

It is apparent, as one writer puts it, that America will not accept the 

“Europtan conception of scholasticism as the basis of organizaticy 

of colleges and universities.” Segregation of culture and of live. 

’ hood, of intellectual and of money values, does not take plactis 

‘ life. They are intimately interwoven. America is becoming inctes 

ingly insistent that they should become intimately interwoven ia | 

education, ‘Figitive and inconclusive evidence now found in obscun | 

opinion and inconspicuous action seems to indicate that many four | 

year institutions now serving confused and imitative functions ar 
__-tending to revise their objectives in accordance with this ideal. 

. 4 


EDUCATION-AS A LIFE PROCESS  ” ‘ 


© 

‘ Expansion, of services and multiplication of offerings which han 

~ been characteristic of higher education in the United States an 

tending to make real the conceptidn of education as a process extend. 

ing throughout life. If this tendency continues, it will have marked 

effect upon the objectives of paisting institutions and will promos 

the creation of new ones, Theoretical acceptance of life as a con 

.  tinuing’ process of learning is, of course, as old as thought itedlf 

But the idea that agencies should be provided to furnish training 

appropriate to-all periods of life and to all the interests of living 

is comparatively new in the field of higher education, This concép- 

tion does not accept stratification of educational advance, either as to 

the body of knowledge or as to age of learning, Chancellor Brows 

expresses the idea with reference to the college and profession 

student : 2 

Als technicaQor professional studies are not directed to a corpse (or cadaret) 
of knowledge buf to vn unstable, growing, adolescent body of knowledge. < 

The man or woman who has completed his education in the old 

sense is demanding that he, as well as the young college student, 

given an opportunity to continue his orientation in the ever-changing 

aspects of material and intellectual growth, Such a tendency i 

found in the main in discussions of training for the intermediate 

levels, in the growing consciousness of adult aduycation-as a spécial 

| interest, and in the flux of higher educational organizations and 

units. 

By intermeiliate levels are meant those aspects of interest snd 

. occupation that li¢ between the merely manual -and“ the highly 

., technical or professional. They arise from the specialization thit 

accompanies the developmegft of eomplex mechanical and scientife 

society, Training for these levels implies a degree of general educe 

tion in excess of that required for the performance of the manipul- 


~ 
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tie processes but less thorough and extensive than that required 
tr the professions. Both secogdary and higher education have 
hgved behind the demand'ig providing specific education for tye 
iterests and occupations. 

Many higher education administrators regard provision of siath 
ducation by the colleges and universities as dangerous and unde- 
smble. It is maintained that such work would involve considerable 
rorganization of plant and of current conceptions of higher efluca- 
tion. It is somewhat difficult to see why preservation of the 
uisting organization of educational machinery and of educational 
concepts should be regarded as more sacred obligations than pro- 
vison of the education needed and demanded. No one really 
telieves that advanced’ study, research, and the professional forms 
of higher education will, by reason of provision for the semiprofes- 
donal intermediate levels, give place to trade or handicraft educa- 
ton. The pressure of society and of business for the most advanced 
u well as for the intermediate forms of training is too great. These 
pressures in both instances are not simply those of conventian or 
of abstract conviction. They arise from the immediate and prac- 
tical conditions of our material and social relationships Maaaag 
wnditions of scientific knowledge and progress. 

In spite of the growing desire to meet these modern sotuditions 
two considerations still hintgr development of training upon the 
intermediate levels: First, the convention of the four-year college 
curse which makes anything less not quite reputable and hence 
not acceptable to those to be trained or to those who might undertake 
lo give such training; and, second, the feeling that such training 
“might tend to limit life development to specific fields and levels less 
rmunerative and Jess esteemed than those attained through the 
four-year college, : 

Convention tends to direct development of higher education 
institutions toward: customary functions even though social and eco- 
ninic conditions may well justify other courses. This is strikingly 
thown in current tendencies among negro colleges and universities. 
They are passing rout of the stage in which they were schools prepara- 
tory for the mbre manual occupations, The direction toward which 
thelr development is aimed is that of transformation into the type 
of college that in literature and tradition represents the highest 
-intellectual achievement. In other words, they tend to become liberal 
| atts institutions in the strictest sense of this somewhat vague desig- 
| Mition, Preparation for the semiprofessional and technical utiliza- 


| ion of manual skills is not now regarded. by them, in many instances, - 


‘as equally worthy with the at(uinment of ability to read Groek or 
_@mpose poetry. This tendency, so evident among negro institu- 
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tions because the conditidms of their development so accentuate it, 
ig shared by many othe® Mstitutions: | 
Americans are not yet ready to accept the view that the ambitios | 
~ of youth should be grooved in a continuous line and that all energie | 
throughout life should be devoted to deepening a single channel of | 
progress. They cherish the freedom, which has expressed itself ig 
the lives of so many men of outstanding attainment, to. shift fra 
one occupation to another and from one field of endeavor to others | 
as oppertunity or desire dictates. It is feared that training for the | 
intermediate levels may tend to decredse this freedom, ‘ - | 
The number of college graduates who attain great financial succes 
or who occupy positions of honor and note is small, as compared 
with those who all their lives are engayed in maintaining themselves 
somewhat above the level of mere subsistence by means of work-t-day 
effort, Even in & democratic society those who occupy the apex of 
the community pyramid are relatively ‘few and rest upon a constantly 
widening substructure of human life and effort, Nevertheless, edv- 
cated men are sound in their refusal to accept figures of speech 
expressed: in terms of static structure, whether they be “The top of 
the ladder ” or “the apex of the pyramid,” as presenting conditions 
analogous to those of social life. The intermediate levels will b 
secupied. Training will be needed and is useful upon these level 
Yet it is fairly obvious that few educators have accepted or will be 
willing to accept any system of education which tends to stratily 
American life. Proyision for training on the intermediate levels mut 
not tend to make more difficult or less likely#later proparation {vr 
higher learning, but must cofttribute to the ease with which prepar 
tion for change is obtained and the change itself made. Perhaps some 
opposition to training of this character is due to the use of the expr 
sion “ training for the intermediate levels” A better figure would te 
“preparation for life at the way stations of progress.” People do 
leave the trains at way stations and people liye there happily, some 
of them all their lives. But the trains continuously provide means 
of reaching points up the line to those who are prepared to go and 
are able to pay the fare. Whether ambitions for education take the 
form of mere excursions to new fields gr settle upon more permanent 
life purpores, the way to realization should be kept open and ia 

He efficient working order. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


No single factor perhaps has contributed more to an understanding 
of the idea of education as a life process ‘than the-recent astounding 
growth of interest in the problems of adult education. The excellat 
studies made and the publicity given to adult education represent the 

' development of general awareness of a movement that has been 
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ng during the past 20 years. ‘This development is in part due to the 
ppetus given by the activities of-the Carnegie Corporation in the 


ied of adult education, but is hardly a measure of actual growth. 


The announcement of the formation of the American Association for 
ddalt Education recognizes that its function ig, to give aid and 
apresion to activities, not to create them: 

The arsocintion plans no campaigns, no drives. It will seek to put on record 
de effrts of adult education already begun and stand ready to give them 
whatever assistance it can. Simifarly it will stand ready to give advice and 
usistance to those that are In prospect or contemplation. It will publish perti- 
peot materia! at intervals and convene conferences when subjects vital enough 
press for dixcussion. Most of all it will seek to accumulate a body of material 
baring on the problema of adult education to which all those facing such 
peblems muy resort 

The expression “adult education” is displacing the descriptive 
terms “home study,” “ ahiversity extensions’ and similar expressions 
tbat have inadequately described the educational aid to adults which 
wlleges and universities have tried to provide, This is fortunate. 


College and university administrators whose understanding of uni-' 


rersity extension was pretty largely confined to appreciation of its 
publicity value ar& graspiffg the connotations of the term “adult 
education,” and tend as a result to reconstruct their educational out- 
kok to accommodate extension activities and resident instruction to 
the attainment of a common social objective. Siz or eight: years ago 
it was usual to dismiss aggressive chumpionship of the independent 
worth of the adult education activities embodied in university exten- 
| son with a pun; “ You must have something to extend.” Except in 
the case of agricultural extension, it was difficult to obtain from col- 
lege administrative officers, outside-the extension divisions themselves, 
wy other ‘conception of cytension work than that it was a tentacle 
of surplus material ‘reaching out tentatively from the body of the 


ue beginning to view university extension as an clement in theif 
ervice coordinate. with resident instruction in the contribution made 
by the institutions to a never-ending educational process. 

What the effect of this viewpoint will be upon the organization and 
wtivities of the traditional as well as upon the newly developed units 
of our higher educational system is not yet clear. If, as seems likely, 
| interest in adult education transforms the current conception of edu- 
tation from one in which it is visualized as a succession of institu- 
tions and of periodic progressions from diplomas, to degrees, to work, 


into a conception in which education is looked upon as a life process 


‘of which the school stages are scarcely more significant than other and 

"perhaps subsequent opportunities to learn, the effect upon the objec- 

‘tives of resident instruction may be even more significant than those 
university extension, ) hee. 


” , 


institution, This attitude is disappearing. College administrators - 
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Readjastments of institutional organization and relationships, such 
as the junior high school, the senior high-school, the development of 
‘ technical and social institutes, university extension and other forms 
- of-adult education, reorganization of- relationships between the high 
school and college, between the lower and upper divisions of the 
college itself, and between graduate and the professional ‘types of 
education, are all related to the development of flexible and universal : 
provision for all varieties of educational demand. It is true that 
very little discussion has related these separate and distinct move 
ments to this or to any other common conception of educational | 
thought. Attention has been centered upon immediately. practical | 
poncerns rather than upon interpretation of the common social forces 
which underlie specific proposals and accomplishments, Subsequent 
“qliscussion of measures taken and devices adopted by higher educs- 
. tional institutions provide evidence of basic relationships to general 
ideas and to common ideals. 
This is a cpnvenient point to ‘call attention to one illustration of 
the tendency to relate intimately formal education to subsequent life 
~ experience, Institutions and educators quite yenerally express dis 
content with the processes now preliminary to the attainment of 
higher degrees and with the lack of significance attached to them, 
They assert that these degrees are now obtained by-running—or 
plugging—over a set academic course and taking without disaster 
periodic academic hurdles, They do not. represent real scholarly 
attainment tested by experience and sanctioned by the judgment at 
‘ripe scholarship. This view has led Lehigh University recently to 
* adopt # plan whereby it hopes to make aspirants for the advanced 
ehgineering degrees submit to the adjudication of time and exper: . 
» ence. The four-year engineering course will in the future lead only 
to the degree of bachelor of science in the various branches of engi- 
neering, Five years of practical experience in charge,of work after 
graduation and a thesis will be required to secure the title of civil, 
mechanical, electrical, or chemic#] engineer, An extreme propos 
designe to accomplish similar yesults for the Ph. D. is as yet heard 
only in a semihumorous vein. In substance, the suggestion is tht 
degrees in course beyond the masters be abolished and that all Ph, D's 
be'made honorary and be granted for scholarly attainment no earlier 
than five years after student relations with any educational institu- 
tions haye been severed. The idea is advanced in levity but is not 
without sound reason, since it implies recognition of real attainment 
in the scholarly walks,of life after the formal achievements in 
- academic cloisters have been tested by time, : 
The conception of education as a process continuing throughout 
life is in harmony with those tendencies of practical procedure no¥ 
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wident in the universities and colleges which look to better service 
to the individual; to greater freedom in the exercise of individual 
bilities, and in the attainment of individual aims, and to concen- 
trated effort both as to time and to content of instruction. It is re- . 
ported that one of the great national educational associations has 
designated a committee to consider the question of the coordination of | 
the nits of our educational system. It is to be hoped that the efforts 
of this committee will not content themselves with examination of 
antrance ‘units, gradvation requirements, and prescribed subjects, 
but that it will approach the problem of coordination from the social 
standpoint and will attempt to define typical institutional functigns 
ina Way that will-enable them to relate themselves to a system _ 
designed to provide education at all ages in any of the aspects of. 


living, 


APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHODS FO STUDY OF HIGHER > 
EDUCATION 


' An outstanding development that has so manifested itself during 
the biennium as to take on almost the nature of a movement is the 
growth of systematic and, scientific study of the methods and pro- 
edures of higher education. It issnot implied, of course, that sys- 
tenatic and careful, study of these problems has developed entirely 
during recent years. Certainly the causes for interest. in such studies 
and the ability to make them lie further back than the past decade. It 
hs taken two generations or more to make theoretical acceptance , 
of the scientific method express itself as a mode of thought on the 
part of the intellectual classes represented in college administrations 
ind faculties. Examination, however,in recent files of educational 
journals, of the proceedings of educational associations and of other 
publications embodying discussions of higher education gives the 

impression of an ever-increasing tendency to substitute reports of 
careful inquiry made upon a factual basis ie inspiring and vigorous 
championship of abstract ideag, Presidents’ reports naturally con- 
tinue to be filled in large part with financial statements, but evert 
these ore tending to take forms that contribute to understanding of 
| the educational situation as well as to knowledge of total debits and .« 
credits. Further, in the larger and even in some of the smaller insti- 
tutions, the portions of the president’s report, formerly taken up with 
imnocuous stutements on the part of deans and other administrative, . 
oficers, are increasingly becqming’ discussions of significant facts 
carefully assembled, coordinated, and interpreted.. Work of this ” 
kind that can be done and is being done more generally is well illus- 
| trated by the presidents’ reports issued from Miami University. _ 
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It is true that there may be some tendency to collect informatiog 
which,is merely interesting or curious, and it sometimes happent 
that the technique of assembly and interpretation is faulty. Ther 
is, however, little justification for the attitude still sometintes found, 
which asserts that questionnaires may be multiplied and vast amounty 
of information collected, but the results are no greater than could 
have been obtained by the exercise of ordinary common sense in the 
beginning. The apparent element of truth in such statements fails 
to recognize the fact that there is a vast difference between conclt- | 
sions reached upon the basis of “common sense” exercising: itself | 
upon incomplete data, and the same conclusion reached through 
processes ofyareful, ¢ollection and analysis of adequate information 
Opinions of this kind come from those who have failed to grasp the 
meaning of the scientific method. It is significant that the factul 
rather than the impression basis is rapidly becoming the guiding 
principle of educational discussion. Such an approach may well lead 
further than elaborate educational philosophies constructed upon a 
priori grounds, hd 

A+significant and important fact is that this attitude and the’ 
studies embodying this attitude are not found in large institutions 
and graduate schools alone. They, it is true, continue to produce 
studies of the greatest interest and significance, bit the small col- 
leges, institutions of which many of the leaders of educational 
thought have barely heard, are also collecting information sbout 
themselves and arranging and interpreting it in accordance with 
methods of sound scholarship in order to guide inderstanding and 
action upon their problems. Many of the institutions which are 
applying the scientific method to consideration of their problems 
are not distingyished for their attainments or outstanding educ- 
tional contributions. Recent investigation reveals in several institu: 
tions of less than a thousand students, most careful study of the” 
service of the college to the State or other constituency, based upol 
anslysis of population, wealth, industry, and other factors. It is 
quite usual nowadays to see publications and mimeographs ‘embody- 
| ing educational studies prepared by institutions that but a few years 
* * ago were raising no questions except routine ones and these chiefly 

of how.to secure students and money. Further, the methods used 
and the character of the studies produced are usually such as t0 
excite the confidence and respect of the most highly qualified men ' 
in the educational world. ) 

The list of such studies is increasing so rapidly and so many of 
them receive no circulation outside of the immediate campus vicinity 
that no adequate record or knowledge of much of this work exists 
anywhere, With a few exceptions, college facility in the ube af 
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publicity is not highly developed, and it speaks well for the serious . 
and practical purposes for which most of these studies are made 
that the educational journals are not#flooded with them and that 
pamphlet literature does not take on the aspects of a snowstorm. 
Nevertheless, it-is unfortunate that these studies can not be systemati- 
cally collected in larger numbers,- They constitute. an element of 
fugitive educational information that would repay synthesis or at 
least continued study, : “ 

Here and there, to be sure, institutions evidence a commendable 
tendency to publish faculty and committes studies of internal and 
educational problems. Such publication is on quite a different basis 
than that secured by individual initiative. Institutional printing of 
studies of this character gives the professor who places great faith 
in the advantages of publication an outlet for his creative ability 
through natural channels not involved in commercial considerations ; 
and promotion of self-interest. ‘ 7 

It is significant glso that these studies and publications are not 
confined te any one section of the country. It is true that in the 
East are located most of the older, larger, and better known insti- 
tutions; that the educational journals for the most part emanate~ 
from the East; and that these institutions and journals are pro- 
ducing studies of the highest type and most'scholarly character. This 
importance of the East is evident in a recent bulletin of the Asso-. 
cation of University Professors, which confined discussion of presi- 
dential reports to institutions east of the Appalachians, 


| VIEWPOINTS OF THD WEST AND SOUTH 


It is cause for congratulation that the number of studies issuing 
fom the West and South is constantly growing and that théir-char- 
actet is on the whole thorough and scholarly. Excessive dominance 
of eastern opinion, noted by many writers, is as a result giving way 
| the creation of a fundamental unity of national educational prac- 
tice without destruction of variety adapted to specific local conditions, 
Where we used to hear only of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell,-and Johns Hopkins, we now look for the 
publications also of Peabody, Ohio State, Chicago, Minnesota, Iowa, 
leland Stanford, Michigan, Wasconsin, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. In the far South no institution of similar weight has as 
ye developed, but ifthe South as elsewhere many important local 
ttudies are being mage upon a scientific basis by the smaller insti- 
tutions. All this megns a broadening of contact and the application 
if varied influence to the problems of national education. @rery 
gion has something to contribute. Our scholarly impulses no longer 

ome solely from north of Washington and east of Buffalo, 
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SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION AN HMPORTANT FACTUE ° 


The schools and colleges of education are one of the most impor. 
-tant factors in promoting scientific study of the problems of higher 

education. These institutions are turning out an ever-increasing reaaing gy 
stream of studies produced by ities and by graduat® students 
-The bibliographical difficulties in handling masters’ and doctor# 
theses combine with the survival of the feeling that praduate-ste- 
dent work is not of much significance to prevent full utilization of 
studies of these types, although they are now usually produced-under 
the direction of the trained facult} the colleges of education. 
Detailed stimmaries, reports, or: reviews bf masters’ theses and ade. « 
cen sana of Ph. D. theses have not been arranged. <A few of 

@ larger institutions, such as Columbia, Chicago, and Ohio State, | 
have arranged systematic methods of making such work available 
to their own students, but on the whole the vast amount of informa. 
tion collected and treated by graduate students under competent . 
direction servés little useful purpose except to the student himself 
and perhaps to the professor directing his work. Since many of' 
these studies are careful treatments of welhdefined subsectors of 
higher educational fields, it is unfortunate that we should have no 
system of reporting them similar to that used by the law reviews 

‘Such reporting might as a by-product also serve to raise the tons 
of some of the work now done for the master’s and the doctor's 
degrees. 

The tendency to rely upon careful scientific study of the internal 
problems of the institution.is expressed most effectively in the prow- 
ing development of the new profession of educational adviser to the 
president.- Some of our larger institutions—Purdue University, the 
University of Minnesota, Oregon- Agricultural College, Michigat 
Agricultural College, University of Pittsburgh, and several othere— 
are setting up research bureaus or in less formal ways-are assigning 
to persons freed from departmental responsibilities the task of study 

, and presentation of the internal problems of the institution, Charles 
H. Judd, of the Univergjty of Chicago, proposes to organize 4° 
bureau of scientific sebviddles a branch of the work of the school of 

, education. If the plan is correctly understood, this bureau would 

| _ provide smaller institutions that can not themselves afford to maip- 
tain officers for this special purpose with a means of securing die 
interested study of their internal problems. 

One important result of research of the kind under discussion i iss 
decided reduction of the tendency to regard an educational device, 
| or means of accomplishing an’ educational end, as an end in itelf 
| The purpose or'use of procedures considered is kept more prominently 

in mind and the method of accomplishment is more frequently sul 
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jected to criticism and test. There is still room, however, for further 
spplication of the scientific spirit to use of popular devices and 
adaptations of organization introduced to the educational world 
under the duspices of agencies which command respect. It is still 
ause for amazement, for instance, to discover the number of institu- 
tions which give psychological tests to freshmen upon entrance and 
then make no or little use of the results. The illustration ch}sen 1s 
perhaps not entirely happy, since psychological testing has 

moted by the American, Council on Education as a means of collect- 
ing data to be used for purposes of cooperative resgarch in this field. 


REABAROH LABeeINDIVIDUAL 


Research is becoming less individual in the case of the péubten’ of 
higher education as well as in other fields. The report of Dean 
Wilbur Lucius Cross, of Yale, depicts a situation which to a degree 
is interinstitutional as well as intrainstitutional ; ‘ 

Research all the way upward, from the guidance of graduate students to 
investigation conducted by trained specialists, 1s assuming a cooperative char- 
acter, The departmental reports tell the story. They show scholars continu- 

tag researches begun a decade or moré ago, of so fine a character os to baye 
wn recognition the world over, They show some departments functloning 
dimost as a unit In an attack upon a single problem or a group of closely 
related problems. They show further\that departmental iines, which have ‘ 
never been very rigid at Yale, disappear altogether when there arises a problem 
of several phases requiring for its solution the concerted effort of two or more 
departmental groups. ‘ r Z. iy 
_ The magnitude of the existing body of educational knowledge and 
the complexity of the processes, which even an apparently simple 
| problem involves, account in part for educational cooperative re- 
march. A more scholarly spirit, less seeking for individual advan- 
tage, wider acquaintance, and better means of recording and commu- 
'pigating results, also contribute. Surveys, such as those conducted 
| by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, by 
the Modern and the Classical Language Associations, represent 
_ operative effort which should bring results of national significance 
tahigher education. The surveys of the negro colleges and universi~” 
ies and of all the land-grant colleges, now being conducted by the 
| United States Bureau of Education, also‘involve intricate and wide- 
| read cooperation. This process of cooperative study has not, how- 
wer, worked itself out very generally ‘through institutional expres- 
tion, There is little apparent tendency to accept coordination of 
educational study, similar to that which exists between the experi- 
' ment stations of the land-grant colleges. Need still exists in the field 
, of education for institutional specialization of study and for develop- 
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ment of coordinated relationships between the researches carried on 
by separate institutions. ’ 

It is apparent and significant that few of the educational studigy | 
made during the biehnium are based upon, or take their departury 
frem, thorough-going examination of social and economic conditign, | 
One instance of the value of such application is afforded by the 

. negro land-grant institutions. For years they carried on abstract and 
"independent discussion directed to arrive at conclusions.which would 
serve as real guides in the construction of programs of industria] 
education, Under the guidance of the United States Bureau of Edu. 
cation a study of the social and economic conditions which surround 
negro workers in the South was made, Upon the basis of facts thus 
revealed concerning opportunities offered by the society in which 
negroes live an industrial program was developed and is now being 
carried into effect, without reference to abstyact artificial styndards | 
,and without reference to the means or averages of praetice, but-in 

' direct application to actual situations. ; 

Desire to study actual situations has in one instance perhaps led | 
to some distortion’ of the scientific attitude. With the growth of for- | 
eign fellowships, exchange of professors, and our closer relations | 

j . with European economic-conditioris, some tendency toward an exng- | 
gerated valuation of European ‘practice seems to have developed. , 
Pres. H. N. MacCracken, of Vassar, expresses something of a | 
critical attitude upon this matter in his report for 1926: © - | 

Tt seems wise to review these facts In this sixty-ffth year of Vassar history, 

because at the presemt time, largely owlng to the favorable conditions of Amerl- 

can economic Ife, the American educational world has been Anundated by 
commissions and by private investigators, as well as by Rhodes scholars retum 

Ing from the gray towers of Oxford, and by others returning with the spolla af: 

the continental doctorate of philosophy, who would perspade us that our eye 
’ tema are all wrong. They are jolned on this side of the water by critics who, 
with a convgpiently romantic. memory, recall thelr student days in Germany 

and, choose to ignore all the progress that has ben made in Amevica sipce 

those student days, ‘ 2 : 

* The value of European contact and of pndy ep diute an educa 

- tional conditions and practices should not be miggmié ttention 

is called to this matte for the sole reafon that in some cases an incl 

nation is revealed to quote European practice, as ‘final in instances in 

which it is only the beginning. . . 

b _ Existence of a general tendency to increased use-of factual and 

scientific studies to guide educational development and practits, and 

' the fact that so little’is generally known of this field of higher 

educational study, suggest that a‘ clearing agency to report studies 

"of this character might render-a most useful service; This sugges 

tion appears mors practical and desirable ih view of the results of 
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the work of th@&feducational research bureau gi Purdue. One of 
the Aspects of its work is the production of a mimeographed sum- 
mary of the current literature in higher education. This was under- 
ken because the impression existed among faculty members of 
Purdue, as it does elsewhere, that very little helpful literature exists 
or is being produced in the field of higher education. The experi- 
ment at Purdue created a tremendously increased demand for~the 
material degeribed j in the review and alsd, without publicity, brought 
stout an impressive demand for the mimeograph from institutions - 
throughout the United States, The work of the National Commit- 
tte on Research in Secondary Education also suggests that thera is 
place for some agency to serve a similar function with reference to 
“higher education. The Committee on Research in Secondary Edu- 
cation lacks, au adequate means of disseminatinggthe information 
which is available to it. In the field of higher education it would 
be very desirable that frequent periodic reports of studies completed 
or undér way be embodied in a publication. Probably such a ven- _ 
ure could not be placed upon a commercial basis. It should enlist 
the cooperation of a large ‘number of institutions and educational 
igencies ‘and should be free from any hint. of exploitation from a 
commercial or institutional standpoint. | 


BETTER ‘EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


Limitation of the services of institutions, the desire to interweave : 
the cultural and the practical in higher education, the view that 
| education is a life process—all these tendencies unite to provide better 
educational service for the individual: student. President Lowell, 
of Harvard, in his report for 1924-25, netes this increased interest: 

The trerid "away from the older system of instruction, Imparted wholly by 
P independent, self-limited courses, and toward a new conception that the student 

fs the only trne’unit and end of education, has been making headway in recent 
ae many institutions of learning. 

e dean of Columbia College peetises his report for 1925. with the 

following statement: 

It will be observed that practically every question mentioned in the follow- . 


~ tng pages has ita roots in the attempt to,make the college a place where each 
Individual may have the opportunity to develop to the full any capacity that 
he rors possess, Thia principle regards the individual student as the unit, 
‘our system ofeducation is built, rather’ than = ,profesaor, the 
:exrieuln, or the social collegiate experience. 


A number of educational and intellectual, as distinct from mate- 
rial, considerations have contributed to acceptance ofthis attitude 
on the part of college faculties and administrative #uthorities. 

| Tho amazing progress of psychological study, especially that 
which has concerned itself with the capacities, abiliice, and loarn- 
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ing processes of the individual, b@® percolated through the entiy 
academic world. Temporary checks placed upon recognition of the 
worth of these studies through the application of the tet pay. 
chological” to a variety of trite and foolish developments has been 

2 overcome to a large degree. The underlying trend -of this psychol. 

_ Ogy, or the understanding of it by those outside the technical field of 
psychology, has been in the direction of emphasis upon the impor. 
tance of the individual, his fnotives, his mental processes. Clay 
lectures; class drill, and other more or less mechanical forms of” 
controlled exercises which pass for teaching, are giving place ty , 
methods which depend upon the individual’s’ own activity in lear. 
ing,- As a result, teaching tends to become less generally a proces 
of the professor filling the pint of student capacity by pouring from | 
his widow’s cruse.of inexhaustible knowledge. The individual stu 
dent is looked upon as living, self-actuated organism who in life will, 
in spite of social pressures and material environment, determine | 
in large part his own relationships and direct his own activities 
Interest in the individual is evident in measures taken by instite 
tions that may for convenience be discussed under three tdpics— 

- student relations and welfare, improvement of teaching, interest in 
the superior student, Each of these topics will be taken up in tum, 


ee 


- STUDENT RELATIONS AND WELFARE 
; ) : 

What is meant by the interests, activities, and relationships com. 
prised in the term:“‘student rélatioris and welfare” is perhaps best ” 
expressed by the committee appointed at the University of Minne- 
_ sota to study “ all those influences affecting life, character, and train: 

* ing of young people in a university.” This committee will consider 

not costa of education, not faculty needs, not building needs * © * bot 

the welfare of the student and the extent to which all other activities are act 
ally, benefiting the young people for whom the institution Is created * * *, 

Student welfare will be Interpreted by the committee In its broadest meaning, 

implying all benefits receiyed by the students from everything ‘thut goes on at 


,the university, whether participation ig required] or they take part of their 
own initiative. ‘ : 


No such: broad study has ever been made, but successive points of 
outstanding interest and importance with reference to student wél- 
fare may be summarized briefly by this review of the biennjum, - 
a , Freshman Week, inaugurated some years ago, has spread ‘rapidly 
| during the period. Originally adopted as an expérimental means of: 

making the transition from home to college life less abrupt, it ®- 
being.accepted and used almost as a standard phase in university 
i. and college procedure. A- study -made-by Mr. Stoddard and Mr. 
| Freden, of the University of Iowa, on the status df freshman woak 
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-amfng 84 institutions with the largest enrollments shows that-27-had 
asperience with freshman week and that 21 had definitely set a date 
for inuugurating it. The growth of this practice among these 84 

* miversities is shown by the fact that “in 1922 freshman week was 
inaugurated in 1 university; in 1923, in 3; in 1924, in 8; in 1925, in 
15; in the fall of 1926 if will be inaugurated in 20; in 1927, in 1- 
definitely dtid in 1 probably; in future (as yet not decided), in 12.” 

* The more extensive attempt by Yale University to develep a fresh- 
man year has proved yery successful at that institution. The scholar- 
ship of the class has been raised and the percentage of those dropped 
for academic reasons has decreased from 10.9 per cent to 8.5 per cent. 
While there seems tobe a greatly increased interest in the entire 
freshman year on the, part of many institutions, none, so far as 
known, has imitgted Yale in formal organization. The interest in 

the freshman year and in the individual freshman'g@ elsewhere ex- 
pressed by more atfention to his relationships with the faculty and 
with other students.’ At the University of Illinois, for instance, every 
fresiman, senior, foreign stydent, and student on probation is given 
a faculty adviser,’ Similar special attention is given at other insti- 
tations in guiding him through his courses and jn offering him oppor- 

4unity for personal advice and assistance. , 

At Yale freshman~year bas been handicapped by the necessity’ of 
housing some freshman off the campus. In order to effect social con- 
trol and to create community spirit, attention is also being given at 
other institutions to the housing of freshmen. Vassar, for instance, 
has withdrawn«all freshman nonresidents from houses in the vicinity 
of the campus,’thus, as the president’s report expresses it, “ resuming 
complete reaponsibility for the environment created during the proc- - 
tss of undergraduate training.” Common tables for freshmen are 
| tlso being advocated, even in situations which make housing together 

» Impossible as yet. a 
One of the objects of requirements that freshmen live and eat 

together is the control it affords over health conditions, Examinu- 

tion of reports shows’an astonishing development of other measures 
| adopted to regulate and to improve health, At many small institu- 
tions, such as es and Skidmore, the attention given to the health 
of students 48 ‘as outstanding aa in some of the larger universities, - 

* The situation at the University of California is perhaps typical, At 

| that instituljad over 75 per cent of the entire student body made 


use of its infirmary one or more times during a single year. At 
Miami University 433 of the 1,701 students_received treatment in its 
hospital. The clinical repowmshow even more impressive figures. 
In Ohio has been formed the first-State section of the American 
| Student Health Association, under the name of the Ohio “Btudent 
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Health Association, Care and interest of this kind indicate a recog. 
nition of the educational importance of student health from the con 
rective standpoint. Activities noted in preceding bienni 
emphasize student ‘recreational exercise have become so goeferal that 
it would be difficult to discover outstanding developmen 

Seas ec a to the attention given to physical health by the cul 
leges and universities is the increased importance attached to the 
creation of agencies to care for the mental health of students. The 
work done at Vassar, the University of Minnesota, at California, 
and elsewhere has not received the attention it deserves. , Misconcep- 
tion and inadequate understanding of the assistance which may be 
rendered through e service that has been handicapped by the nam 

“psychiatry ” usually takes the form of belief that its field is that 
of treatment of the insane. This is, of course, not the case. Thess 
services in the universities are concerned for the most part with tha 
removal of mental obstructions to the fullest personal realization of 
abilities and character. {in the present state of knowledge i in.regard 
to these maiters, it is truethat the extreme ‘cases are receiving mos 
attention. But the knowledge gained may point the way to useful | 
service that -may well be extended at some period of ‘their lives to 
many individuals who are regarded as mentally and morally normal - 


BTUDENT REQULATION 


Certain matters of convention and practice that are usually not. | 

; interpreted i in moral senses, but are of importance and significance | 
in the college social community, continue to receive attention, The 
regulation of the use of automobiles has received much publicity, 
‘largely because of the action taken by the University of Tlinois in 
forbidding their use. Institutions as far apart as Princeton and the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College have also inaugurated 
@edrastic motor-car regulation, It is argued in support-of careful regu- 
lation of the use of motor cars by students that automobile users tend 
to.low scholarship and waste of time; that accidents, violation of law, 
| and moral delinquencies result from free use of this means-of trans 
| portation and recreation. In spite of the discussion and the action 
condemning student use of the automobile, drastic restriction hes 
been on the whole regarded by many institutions with amusement, 

In some instances it is contended that cutting off automobile privi- . 
leges does not meet the fundamental situation, which is to provide 
training which will give self-control in regard to use of time, inspire | 
care for the rights of others, create interest in ae ite and insure 

respect for the law, both statutory and moral. 

The question of smoking, especially on the part of women etudents, 

| is still a subject of discussion and consideration, On the whold, 
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iywever, the tendency probably is to regard it from the standpoint 
rfected in President MacCracken’s statement ; 

ds a social practice, students are, in the opinion of the faculty of Vassar 
Oullege, entitled to decide the matter for themselves. As a habit injurious to 
lth, the coHege Is entitled to drop students who for this cause or any other 
hi) to measure up to the minimum standard of physical fitness. bh. 


In the West and South smoking by women is looked upon a 


wing significance of greater social import than is the case in the - 


fast. This is especially true of smoking by women, but eastern 
mn are-frequently surprised to find that smoking by men is also 
forbidden or discountenanced, on the college campus and in the 


rllege buildings, A conferenc® was held recently in the East, which | 


iluded representation ffom Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Yasar, and Wellesley, to consider the question of smoking by 


yomen students, but no joint action was taken. President Wyoolley’s, 


nport clearly states the significant feature of the conference, in 
rhich representatives of student government participated, The im- 


portant point in her view was not a question of smoking or not” 


moking, but “the result of the discussion is a willingness on the 


prt of the student body to bring the problem of college living up - 


ft a joint discussion between them, the faculty, and the admin- 
istration.” — 
one , STUDENT SELFOOVERN MENT 


During the period under consideration self-government by students — 


lus been undergoing reexamination and. criticism. This is especially 
tma in the men’s colleges, but is not manifest in the women’s self- 
prerning associations. At Wisconsin, after 20 years of experience, 
wlf-government by the men students has been abandoned, At Yale, 
ifter a period in which the student council apparently refused to 
eercise its functions of invéstigation and disciplinary action, reor- 
gutization has resulted.in a rejuvenation which has produced “ results 
that were at once surprising and gratifying.” At Cornell also doubt 
hus existed with reference to the self-regulation of student conduct, 
bat in his last report the president expresses satisfaction over the 
pirit which dominates students’ administration of matters that fall 
mder their control, The president of the University of California 
tbo highly commends the student government of that institution. 


In so far as questions with reference to student government have | 


ttisen, they seem to center largely.about distaste for the exercise of 
investigative and disciplinary functions. Faculties do not like these 
duties, and in some cases their transfer to the student body -has been 
dictated by the idea that the faculty wouid thus escape responsibility 
inthe sphere, of punishment and police, rather than by a constructive 


nigement of his environmental and social life. - 


lin for developing the spirit of real student participation in the 
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“RELIGIOUS INSTAL CTION 


Several symposia upon the subject of student welfpreyhave cen. 
tered about the question of voluntary and compulso I attend. * 
ance, No consensus of opinion seems to have been redched. The 
faculty of Vassar ha® gone on record as favoring voluntary chapdl, 
and 1925-26 ended compulsory chapel at Yale. Compulsory attend. 
ance at chapel in’ most of the southern and western institutions is 
apparently causing little concern. Most of the discussion does not 
clearly distinguish between chapel exercises as religious services and- 
chapel exercises as serving the functions of general student agsem- 

,dlies. The question is therefore a confused one in many respec 

Probably their attigude toward chapel attendance does not adequately 
~ measure either the interest of students or their attitude with respect 
, to religious observances-and réligious faith. Certainly the promi- 
nence given to advocacy of voluntary chapel doesnot indicate a. 
ilecline in the colleges and universities of interest in religion either 
on the part of students or administrations. 

Religion in-education has during the biennium been discussed to 
- an extent that makes it almost take on the character of an important 
development, It is difficult to determine how much of this interest 
is due to. recrudescence of the traditional:dominance of religious 
motives, a dominance that has always been, and probably always will 
_ be, stronger than preoccupation with less personal motives someting 
leads us to believe. Much of the discussion \is due, no doubt, to 
recurring alarm on the part of middle age as to what the younger 
generation js coming to, and it evidently represents an attempt on the 
part of the elders to revive early religious training as a means of 
saving youth, Some of the interest is due to readjusted views’ of 
education, which lead, to the conviction that knowledge and cultur, 
whether scientific or classical, fail to create elements’ of character 
demanded for social and individual welfare. Whatever the cause for 
revived interest in student religion, studies show in State-supported, 
as well as in private and denominationa!ly controlled institutions, that 
the number of courses in’ religion, in biblical literature, and in’ 
related subjects has been greatly multiplied. The approach to this 
instruction has been well described as follows: ; 

The alm of Instruction ts to examine in scholarly fashton and with impar 
tiality what religion is and what part religion has played in the history of the 
human race. The subjects of these courses include the Bible, the study and 
interpretation of religion, church history and religion as a factor In personal 
and. social life. { 2 ' 

The impression gainedhjs that in so far as institutions are embody- 
ing education about religidp in formal courses, they partake in only 
a slight degree of the deep dmotional fervor-which inspired religious 
instruction prior to the. development of the scientific spirit. : 


‘ 
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The topic of religious instruction suggests a digression from stu- 
dnt relations and welfare to call attention to the educational stand- 
ws of seminaries for the training of Protestant clergymen» There © 
isin many institutions of this kind a very low standard of scholar. - 
sip. The courses offered have little uniformity of intellectual con- 
int. No generally accepted standard course intended to prepare 
derngymen exists. Among Protestant denominations, church bodies 
uercise very little control over the instruction given in preparation 
for their ministries. Conditions of admission range from grammar- 
zhool preparation or even less (o the requirement of a first degres 
from a reputable college. The graduation requirements and the 
degrees granted at the conclusion of the courses of study are equally 
wafustd. The relationship of work in the theological seminaries to 
that-of the colleges and universities, especially to the graduate 
xbools, is uncertain\and unsatisfactory. Under modern conditions 
it would appear desirable that, even though. common agreement as. 
to basic content can not be reacited, the seminaries of individual 
denominations might well, in cooperation with church bordiee agree 
ypon more uniform standards: 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


Ever since teaching has been considered from the professional 
dandpoint, it has been asserted that the poorest teaching in the 
vorld is found in the colleges, Until recently, however, there has 
bean little direct attack on this problem. Courses of study have 
ben given looking to preparation of grade and high-school teachers, 
bat none for the training of college teachers. No doubt the teaching 
function in the colleges has been regarded as important, but practice 
has made advance in salary and rank depend more largely upon 
preparation in subject matter and upon research, literary, or other 


in service to the individual studedt naturally has raised the 
problem af better college teaching into new prominence and so 
produced effective action. 

The Bureau of Education recently cuinenanted a study made . 
Prof. C. D, Bohannan, by an informal investigation of 74 higher- 
educational institutions to determine what measures had been taken 
looking to the improvement or‘control of the quality of teaching in , 
these institutions, This study showed a very definite trend toward: 
sdminictrative action to deal with the problems of teaching by means 
other than those of encouraging research and graduate work in 
subject-matter fields. Fifty-six of the 74 have taken steps to improve 
the teaching work of their college faculties. Seven of the 74 now 
require definite amounts of teaching experience prior to employment, 
while 7 others do not specify exact amounts, but will not employ 


creative activity than upon tHe quality of classroom work, Increased - ’ 
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teachers who have had no teaching experience. Only 4 of the 7% 
have ‘adopted fixed amounts of professional training in education 
a8'a prerequisite to employment, but 4 other cases “look for” such 
training., In the ease of Rhode Island » recent law eestablishes » 
professorial certificate issued by the State commissioner of education 
upon the authority of the State board of education. This certificate 
entitles instructors in State higher institutions to participate in the 
State pension provisions. It specifies the equivalent of 15 semester 
hours of professional teacher training as one prerequisite for secur. 
ing the certificate. Clemson College, South Carolina, does not pre- 
scribe definife amounts of professional educational training but has 
adopted the device of promoting members of the faculty who are 
about to receive a’year’s leave of absence for study, They are asked 
to include in their study the professional educational subjects related 
to their specific fields, if they have not previously hati such training, 
Many colleges and universities are now offering courses looking 
directly to the preparation of college teachers, either courseg intended 
peilaarily for graduate students or especially designed for members 
of the faculty already employed. The UJ niversity of Chicago, Coruell, 
New York University, Columbia, Indiana, Harvard, the University’ 

of Texas, and Ohio State all offer such work. If is true that in many 

. of these instances the main emphasis is,on college administration and 
organization rather than upon subjects ordinarily regarded as train- 

ing for the teaching profession. Eleven pf. the 7é institutions. inves- 

» tigated by the Bureau of Education give courses to prepare graduate 
students to become college teachers-or*special courses for their own: 
faculties, The content and method used in the courses given have 

not yet been fully developed. Ohio State University, in o threa- 
quarter course, treats first of the scientific method} second, of the 
historical and’social background; and third, of such qiisstions as the 
logical versus psychological organization, the meaning of liberal 
education, and the like. The New York University School of Edu- 
cation has inaugurated a three-year graduate curricilum leading to 

the Ph. D,» The fundamental purpose is to prepare men and women 

to become teachers in colleges, universities, and professional schools. 

| The thesjs subject must be chien Dean some-field of higher education 
|} which rwill tend to promote improvement of teaching and adminie- 
. tfation. 


‘ COURSES FOB FACULTY - ’ 


Courses organized especially for the faculty are usually not very 
successful even when enrollment is voluntary. Attempts to_compel 
attendance of the faculty are looked upon by faculty members ss. 
. unjustified interference with personal liberty and have as a result 
| most frequently met with failure, Whether attendance is voluntary. § 
or compulsory, however, succes,in such special faculty courses hag. — 


[Aru 
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heen attained only when the course is planned by the class itself upon 
the basis of individual problems., The New Mexico Agricultural and 
Mechanical “College has upon this basis secured enthusiasm and 


-importdnt results. 
_ Special courses, whether upon a graduate basis or specially de- 


signed for the faculty, have not been tried in many of the institutions 
vhere real progress hes been made. Engouragement, and pressure in 
sme cases from the administration, have in 11 of the 74 institutions 
soured enrollment of faculty members in regular school of education 
work, The benefits of such'attendance are based upon the belief that 
the principles given in.courses, for. instartce, in secondary education, 
may be applied by mature men to the somewhat different conditions 
of college instruction: 

As a means gf arousing faculty interest in college instruction and 
in some cases for the definite purpose of instructing the faculty, short , 
curses, forums, and lectures by outside men of prominence in the 
professional educational world have been organized by'19 of the 74 in- 
ditutions. Reports indicate that tho results of this typeof work have 
ben good, but it is being realized increasingly that some form of 
follow-up is needed to supplement faculty training of this character. 

The lack of permanence and continuity in short: courses conducted 


by outside educationists is overcome in part when faculty clubs are 


organized or diverted to consideration of teaching problems. Fif- 
ten of the 74 colleges and universities investigated show activity 
of this type that enlists the participation of faculty members upon 


,iself-organized and voluntary basis, 
. Itis significant that the greatest change in the character of faculty 


meetings has been in the direction of introducing one or more meet- 
ings a month, at which carefully prepared. programs dealing with 
the problems of higher education are discussed, In 28 institutions 
of the 74, this is the practice. Quite frequently such proceédings lead: 
to the formal organization of faculty committees and subcommittees 
rhich'take up seriously the study of specific problems of teaching. 
Although a new venture, the organization of committees and sub- 
committees for these purposes at the University of Oregon represents 
me of the most careful attempts to enlist in this way the interest 
of faculty members in the problems of instruction. It is said that 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the faculty at the Unversity of 
ae have thus been actively interested and engaged in considera- 
these problems. , ' | 

The most embarrassing question that can be asked of college ad- 
ninistrators and of faculty members with reference to the teaching 
if an institution is: “How do you know what kind of teaching is 
fing on in this college?” Although in 19 of the 74 institutions - 
tidied some form of inspection is reported, it was found that this 
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inspection is in many cases perfunctory or neglected and has not | 

assumed the importance that supervision has in the public schools 

There is considerable misunderstanding about this matter. Fac 

“members resent formal supervision, but would probably be inclined 
to change their attitude if they fully realized the importance given 
by administrative officers to student opinion in estimating faculty 
eficiency. Inquiry at over 50 institutions shows that, whether. 

. know it or not, the faculty is Er ams subjected to student. super. 
vision and report of an informal character which has become of: pri- 
mary importance in the administration’s estimate of classroom work, 
It would seem that expert supervision by mature and trained persona 
belonging to his own craft would be more acceptable to the college 
instructor. ff 

Although faculty members are inclined to resent any direct attempt 

/ ~ by the administration to supervise methods of instruction used in 
the classroom, they are more willing to admit the legitimate interest 
of the administration in the content of courses. Since the poor 
quality of college teaching has in part been due to poor organization 
of the materials of instruction, the practice, now introduced by 
several institutions, of requiring detailed syllabi of each course tends 
to improye classroom work. It requires careful analysis of the 
material and ground to be covered. 

In the engineering school of the University of Missouri a somewhat 
more careful consideration by the faculty member is required. Three 
qvestions are asked of each member of the engingering college: First, 
with reference to each course the instructor is asked to state why 

* engineering students should take the course; second, he is asked ta 
state the specific things that he expects the student to learn to know 
and to do by taking the course; and, third, he is requested to put 
down how he proposes to teach the student to know and to do these 

| things. The Oregon Agricultural College also has in the engineering 
division a similar but somewhat more elaborate method of arriving 
at information of the same general character. The results of these 

Be Te are extremely interesting and lead to many important 

>results, Possibly the professional spirit of the faculties in engineer- 
ing schools which makes them refer to themselves as “engineers” 
rather than as “ professors” may account for willingness and industry 
in promoting such investigation, : 

At the University of Southern California another method of ap-” 
proach has been devised which is of considerable interest and whi 
might be adopted by other institutions. Upon the basis of the well- 
known Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education (Bureau of 

| Education Bul, 1918, No. 35), 10 objectives for college education have 

| been defined. These objectives have been explained to faculty inem+ 

__.., bers, and each instructor is required to state in writing what eb 9 
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of his courses contributes toward the attainment of these objectives. 
Study of the returns has not yet proceeded far, but such examina- 
tion as has been made indicates that useful suggestions for further 
inquiry and for certain adjustments may be derived. Many of, the 
rtirns from members of the faculty, however, show that in their 
gpinion the inquiry smacked somewhat of the abstratt and 
impracticable. , 

The results of the inquiry) conducted by the Bureau of Education 
art, on the whole, encouraging. They indicate, at arly rate, that 
attention and effort have been centered upon problems that have in 
large measure in the past been foreign to faculty consciousness. As 
yet formal requirements of professional education do not exercise 
much influence either as'a basis for employment or upon those already 
employed. Self-directed and self-controlled interests of the faculty 
and incorporation of study of tedching problems in administrative 
programs submitted for faculty consideration seem most effective. - 
When matters that concern administration or content of courses is 
made the starting point for further study, subsequent developments 
tend to be most -productive. It still appears, however, that no 
criteria satisfactory to university faculties have been accepted as @ 
means of measuring good teaching. ; 


= 


INTEREST IN STUDENT QUALITY 


Parallel to the desire for better service to stifdents is the desire 
for a better grade of students to serve. During the biennium atten- 
tion has been centered largely about service to the gifted or superior 
udent, so conspicuously neglected by our ordinary college proce- 
dure, but this aspect of discussion by no means indicates the limits 
of interest and actien with reference to student quality, | 

Some of the discussion upon this subject is Carlylean in dyspeptic , 
misinterpretation, ‘It asserts that there are a large number of nit 
wits now in college, eyen though evidence points to: quite the con- 
trary. One writer asserta that a large proportion of college stu- 
dents “can not'grasp the essentials of any subject of college grade.” 
Humorous or cutting phrases have frequently given a wrong impres-- 
sion of the college, such as that of Brander Matthews’s description 
. of college as “a well-appointed country club with incidental oppor- 
tunities for study.” These attitudes of mind and the attitudes pro- 
duced by such statements tend to take the view that higher education 
should exist for the gifted student alone, It represents a departure 
from belief in the value of: college training for every degree of 
intelligence and of persistence capable of scrambling through or over 
the obstacles now set up for admission and graduation. It cisre- 
| gerds the fact that a large proportion of the men and women who, 
_- fre doing the world’s work are not especially gifted and even that 
Bh! Age 
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many of those who are most- influential in directing the” world’s 
affairs are of mediocre ability as measured in terms of scholastic 
attainment or of studious habits and tastes, . ion, 
‘ Special provision for the gifted student is highly desirable, and — 
- tendencies indicate that this group will soon be adequately cared for. | 
The results of a generation of. such a constiously selective process 
will be awaited with inteyest. There is little likelihood, however, 
that the product will monopolize the intellectual and directive pur. 
suits of the Nation, Both the publicly supported and the privately 
" Supported institutions that are inspired by the missionary ‘impulsy 
will tontinue to reproduce more nearly the conditions of a world in 
which gifted, mediocre, and moron are mingled together in varied 
relations and contacts. i ' 
In general, the tendency to manifest interest and obtain, knowledge 
of the quality of students admitted and educated is a part of the 
general raising of the level of mass education and is closely asso. , 
ciated with increased solicitude for the individual. It-has, it ia true, 
been expressed frequently in terms of higher admission requirements, 
higher passing grades, and more severe requirements for graduation, 
‘but it is also evident in the conduct. of more searching personnel 
inquiries and in efforts concentrated upon the deficient, student. 

- | Emphasis upon selection and upon selective processes as means of 
raising student quality is evident in thd action takén by many insti- 
tutions. Miami University, for instance, wishés to impose g. general 
entrance examination for freshmen in the liberal arts similar to that 
given to students entering the teachers’ courses and advances as an 
argument that this plan would eliminate 10 per cent of the weakest 
applicants, The University of California has entered into a very. 
commendable cooperative arrangement with the high schools whereby 
no ‘student is admitted except upon specific recommendation of the 
principal of the high school, the understanding being that the uni- 
versity desires to secure students of high quality only, The arranyo- 
ment protects the student: against mistaken judgment on the part of 
the principal by providing that he may also obtain admission by 
taking the-examinutions of the college entrance examination board. 
Az a result of this arrangement the university itself has abolished its 
own entrance examinations. “Tho University of Nevada in the fall 
of 1927 will put into effect the requirement that every resident of * 

“Nevada applying for admission from Nevada high schoo]s must pre- 

sent 4 of the 15 unite with a grade of 80 per cent or better, and in the 

_, fall of 1928 it will require that 6 of the 15 units be presented with 
this grade, / : 

" In cases in which, mig to reasons, it ig impossible or unde- 


irable to restrict admi too greatly, grade requirements and 
other processes of elimitfation tier admission ' are being adopted. 
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more generally. The most extreme expression of desire to eliminate 
is that made by the American Association of University Professors, 
It proposes to eliminate arbitrarily upon a percentage basis at the 
end of the sophomore year and to admit to the jumor.year onlya — ,. 
prescribed number of students. This has-an academic sound sand 
embodies some of the mechanical characteristics that have been ) 
much criticized in American higher education’ The Oregon Agri- 
cultural College requires a junior certificate'showing that the student 
has completed the requirements of the first two years before junior 
standing can be obtained. At Pennsylvania State College the fraeh- 
man class was cut to two-thirds at the beginning’ of the sophomore 
year and to one-half of its original strength at the beginning of the 
junior year: The school of chemistry and physics requires that the . 
‘student maintain throughout his college course a record cRise to that 
prescribed by the-credit point system for graduation. It is ‘stated. 
that if the ‘credit point system in this institution bad been in effect 
in dune, 1926, 13.6 per cent of the graduating class would not have’ 
graduated, While the credit point system, which has become almost 
universal in its application, apparently concerns graduation alone, ite 
_effect is to eliminate. at earlier stages students who tend to drop 
below the minimum, and particularly thoserwho prior to graduation 
drop so far below the minimum that they can not recover lost ground. 
The graduate and profession@l schools also tend to raise standards 
for admission and graduation, It has been asserted publicly that this 
tendency of the graduate and professional schools is dictated by » 
desire to limit the numbers furnished to the profession, but desire 
to raise the character of the professions is also a controlling motive. 
“Cornell Law School’ went on p graduate basis in September, 1925, 
and all’Jaw schools in New York show a-tendency to raise admis. 
_ sions above former standards. During 1925 two law échools in the 
State raised their. requirement for admission to two years of college 
work and one raised it one year. The University of California school 
of jurisprudence has increased its requirement for admission by 
requiring the A. B. or B. S. from the University of Califofnia or 
the equivalent, but it.admits from the college of letters and science- 
and the college of commerce of the university students who have 
senior standmg.' The University of North Carolina has established - 
a ruling that in 1927-28 applicants for admission to the medical , 
school must have an average grade of 80 per cent in their two years 
of premedical college work and that in 1928-29 an average of 85 
per cent will be required. 


_ * HONORS FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 
’ The plan of honors courses, which is typified at Swarthmore, still 
. excites much interest and study, but is not being adopted generally 
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without. modification. It was, of course, not intended to be ao 
adopted. The tendency, is to adapt practical procedure in other 
institutions to basic desires to secure intensification of educational 
effort, to raise the quality of the student body as a whule, and to 
Provide means to care for the especially gifted student. On the 
whole the tendency seems ta be to go one step further than the honors 
coursés do and to raise the question as to whether the methods appli- 
cable to the selected, specially gifted student are nob applicable 
also in a certain degree to the general run of studerts. In other 
words, the impetus and experience given by those who are emphasiz- 
ing the honor student is being used as the starting point and guide 
fo xamination of the entire process of educational organiza- 


. tion andaf methods of procedure,” . 


Some of the plans adopted are. of special interes That at Dart- 


. molith is described ynder the title: Four proposals to build power,” 


and has been developed through the joint efforts of the administra- 


" tion, the faculty, and the student body. The plan is as important 


for éducation during the first two years-as for the last two, although 


. it partakes.of many of the élements of the honors courge during, the 


later period. At Yale Law School students are allowed in the third- 
year class. to elect work in small groups in certain subjects with © 
instruction by the seminar method. Princeton has reduced the num- 
ber of courses required of seniors, of high scholarly, standing who 
wish to devote additional time to investigation of subjects in their 
special fields of study. As a result of the measures taken by Prinoe- 
ton the institution has been charged with setting tasks for under- 
graduates which only graduate students are capable of doing. The - 
allegation is an example of current underestimate of undergraduate 
ability-to work and to carry into study the spirit of extracurricular 
activities, That the charge is not true is evidenced by the fact that 
two senior classes of 400 each have met Princeton’s requirements, 

At Stanford students are allowed to choose for independent study 
& program of work outlined by a faculty adviser. Thé student js 
responsible for his time and accounts for his results through an 
examination during the graduation period. 7. 7h oe 
. ‘The University of California has established an honor list of ~ 
upper-division students who maintain a grade of B or above. This - 


. list is printed and the students are given special library privileges 


and may do special work under the supervision of the major 
department. ! . ; 

Miami University rewards scholarship in a somewhat unusual way,, 
although it is merely an adaptation of the honors plan of excusitig 
from the requirement of regular attendance upon exercises and, 


‘classes. The high-honor students—that is, those who make- 125.5 
or above—have all absences for the 


semester canceled, This is im- 


L 
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this institution, since for every 20 uncanceled absences 

one isededucted. from the credits made by the studeht during 
the semestef.~ : ; 

At Vassar another unusual substitute for honors courses has been 


devised. The publication known as The Journal of- Undergraduate 


Studies has béen inaugurated. In addition independent study is 
provided by giving extra hours of credit which are “attached, to 
gertain advanced courses to allow for more intensive work by the 
student, independent’ of class hours.” - | 

One of the most interesting adaptations of methods-t®-insure a 
suitable rate of progress for the especially able or the especially 
industrious student is that provided in certain subjects at Purdue 


_ University, The account‘of this-experiment which: has :been printed 


by the university is entitled “ Double-pace students.”. The plan per- ° 


mits completion of certain work in half the time ordinarily required -~ 


and for transfer when occasion arises from ‘ordinary pace to rapid- 


pace sections or the reverse: ; 


‘ 


INTENSIFICATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
The varied and complex programs offered by the colleges and uni- 


-yersities have created the impresston that the work of the individual 


student is equally varied and dispersed. As one writer éxpressed the 
opwion: “ Varied activity has been substituted for the ability to 
think.” This, view is, of course, not entirely justified, but has enough 
basis in fact to warrant discussion of recent trends lookihg to concen- 
tration and intensification of the educational process. 


Interest in the individual student, improvement in college teaching, : 


provision of opportunity for the superior student; all have a direct 
bearing upon this problem. The demands of employment and pro- 
fessional occupation have also contributed to bring about greater 
concentration of mind and effort on the part of college students. 
This demand is expressed in an opinion contained in a discussion of 
the premedical course at the University of Michigan: 

I am struck by the fict that the pressure [of work] in most colleges Is at the 
present time too low for those who have made up thetr minds to undertake the 
study of medicine, * * * TI belfeve that a stiffer grade of work would be- 
ln the interest of a more accurate selection, — , 


President MacCracken, of Vassar, says: 
We must expect our students more and more to seek opportunity for &- greater 


concentration of time; longer and fewer, written papers, fewer and more ~ 


Important appointments, fewer and more specific lectures. 


Another cause eontributing to desire for ‘greater concentfation of 
time and ¢ffort arises from the fact that the present generation of our 


college faculties has been trained and accustomed to'regard research 


| &s highly important. Analysis of or even reminiscences about the — 
r) ; -* = 7 : ‘ 


* 
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. ~ Creative intellectual values of .these aspects of their education as 
‘Compared with those that were derived from ‘class attendance and 
note taking has led’ many, faculty members to’ wonder whether the 
principles and imptilses which characterize research work may not be 
-spplied' to undergraduate college education with more effective results 
. than have been obtained through the traditional methods. Evidence 
exists everywhere in our colleges which shows student devotion to 
activities in which they create their own interest and over which they 
exercise their owh control, ' Further, scientific progress hias been so 
}™pressive that the stientific method has become a slogan of those 
“who are devoted to the éducationa] life, if not always an instrument 
completely under their command, Personal inquiry, hunger for 
facts as a basis for understanding, is of the essence of the scientific 
spirit. Neither ready-made facts nor, conclusions, such as much col- 
lege struction has offered as the main dish on the educational menu, ,* 
appeal to scientifictily-trained faculty members, They are beginning © 
‘to show considerable reluctance to offer thett students, no more than: ' 
this.- _ ; i - ; 
Ordinary class work has required little intellectual exertion; cer- 
tainly little of the’spirit of scholarly research, on the part, of the 
student, It has not, according to current’ criticism, compelled ‘nde- 
pendent thinking and mental struggle- Research training has 50 
developed the professor’s own creative impulses that he is now seek. 
ing methods: of teaching which will aim at developing in the stu; 
dent the impulse to gliscover and to systematize kNowledge. The 
project method so familiar in agricultural education is receiving 
increased consideration. Under this method the fundamental ele- 
_ ment is consideration and solution of problems by the stugent, The 
' principal concern of the instructor is the: methodology of the stu- 
dent’s approach to the problem and of his collection and handling 
of data required for solution. This method is in harmony with the 
tendency of the world outside the college to demand from students 
not gpetific knowledge, but ability to work and to tackle new 
‘ situationts. | ‘— oF — 
* _ These reasons for growing interest and action looking to intensi- 
fication of the educational processes are supplemented by facts which 
indicate that American students are not so far advanced at a given 
. ge as are European ones, It is felt that the age of college entrance ° 
and the age of college graduation are too great, At Cornell, for 
instance, while the prescribed age for entrance is 16 for men and 17 
for women, the average ig 18 and the median evén higher, It was 
also discovered that 478 freshmen offered a surplus of entrance 
credits averaging 1.41 points beyond the required 15 units. At the 
Oregon Agricultural College it was found that the age of freshmen 
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in 1925-26 wag 19.62; of sophomores, 21.40; juniors, 21.40; and 
seniors, 23.47. ; : 

A recent study made by the Bureau of: Education indicates to a 
considerable extent that one year of the four-year high-school course 
is not really preparation for the work now given in colleyes, Insti- 
tutions seem inclined to-accept the conclision that the formal stand- 
ard of 15 units for the four years of high-school study can be broken 
‘down without harm to the character of the work done-int college. 
Seven and eight-tenths per cent of the'four-year colleges now admit 
on the bagiis of 12 units of senior high-school work. Of the private 

~ colleges, 9,4-per cent with enrollments of less than 500 admit-under ~ 
the 12-unit basis, while of those with enrollments of 1,500, 6.4 per 
cent admit upon this basis. Of the State universities, 7:5 per cent 
have accepted this revision of old standards. In the regions covered 
by the North Central Association, 12 per, cent of the’ colleges admit 
tpon‘the 12-ynit-basis; in the northeastern and northwestern terri- - 
© tories, 2:9 spor cent and 3.2 per cent, respectively, and‘in southern 
_ territory, 7.4 per cent. Of the colleges in the territory ‘of the North 
Central Association, 83,4 per cent approve the idea upon condition 
that the plan secures general acceptance. On the other hand, in the 
northeistern territory, only 58.3 per cent are willing to. nmke the 
change under the same condition. If this plan should become gen- 
erally effective, it-will imply an extensive reconsideration of methods 
und relationships both in the secondary and the college fields. ~ . 
Quite apart from the provisions made fb care for the gifted student, 
there is apparent an increased tendency to make administrative and 
curriculum adjustments which tend to encourage concentration of 
time and effort, The University-of California, for instance, plans 
considerable restriction in the number of courses open to freshmen. 
Miami University has readjusted its plan for grouping subjects and 
requirements in order to secure greater concentration. The compre- 
hensive examination is rapidly being substituted for piece-meal and 
dispersed passing of courses and tests, At Yale the traditional year 
aystem has been ‘abolished in the.school of medicine. Students are 
enrolled both in the graduate school snd in the school of medicine, 
This is true, althtigh traditionally three years’ college work are . 
required for admission to the medical college, while four years: are 
required for admission to the graduate school. The student selects the 
sequence of his studies with the advice of. his instructors upon the 
basis of his previous work and the-purposes he has in view. -When he 
» finishes his preclinical work-he may continue and secure his M. D, or 
‘he may branch off into specialties leading to the Ph. D, In neither 
case is it necessary that he secure.a bachelor’s degree. it ) 
Full significance of the Johns Hopkins preposal to eliminate two 


_ Years has not been fully realized in educational discussions, The plan A 
17830°—28-+—+4 wii . Une 
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is applied in senior college -work to those who intend to Specialize 
rather than to go ahead in the regular way to the firs degree. Such 
students need only satisfy thd professor that they are qualified for 
advanced work, Their programs are then outlined by the professors 
“No arithmetical system of Gredits ghall be applied; and each depart. 
ment shall determine the character of the work required—tlectures, 
conferences, regding, laboratory, etc.” Those who decide to specialize 
may become at once candidates for the, masters’ and doctors’ degrees, 
The minimum time requirement for the master’s is three years of uni- 
versity work and residence; and for the Ph. D., four years of work 
and residence, ~* ” < 
Johns Hopkins is also breaking down formality and mechanical 
uirements in the undergraduate department. In the college of 
a d sciences reading courses under the supervision of an instruc-. 
tor are offered in eight departments, and 21 students are pursuing 
these courses, In addition, 19 undergraduate students have been 
permitted to take graduate courses with most satisfactory results, 
~ Something of the same process has been poh the economics 
department in th8 University of Michigan. Six®fours of credit are ~ 
allowed for a reading course open to seletted students. The plan is - 
described as follows: . ; . ; 
It is the purpose of the departnient of economics to encourage these students 
to browse widely in books, classrooms, profesSora’ studies, and the rooms of 
' other studenta (rather than to adopt intensive graduate school methods of 
study and research), to reflect upon their reading and experience through 
informal discussion, and to coordinate thelr various lines of interest and 
‘competence. © * & . , - 4 ; 
2. At the end of each semester bvery member of the Broup will submit a paper 
telling in his own way what he has done in-the time thus made available and 
describing his reaction to his reading and experience. 


hal CONCLUSION 


. The foregoing:review, covering the biennium 1924-26, shows that 
higher education in the United States is in a state of flux. : 
‘The imperative necessity for higher-education to readjust itself * 
to the social and economic structure of the Nation is receiving atten- 
tion, but scientific study And research, now. so generally given to 
details of methods and procedures in higher institutions, are little 
used in defining the larger objectives and relation: 
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CHAPTER II 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


By N. P. Conwen, M. D. 


Rerctory of the CounciD om Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
~ Association, Chiasgo . a | 


CoxTaxstTs.—Increare jn oumber of" schoola, students, and graduates—Pmlargement of 
meiicn? schon! planta—Cnpncity of medical schoolsa—S8upply of physiclans—Better 
teachers in medical schools—Improved methods of instruction—Greater opportunities 
for the study of patients—Conditions in 1906—Development of highly technical 


methods of treatment—Present-lay cal course—Advanced courses for specialisa-  -. 


HNon—An improved curriculum—Residegcles in the specialtico—The hospital's part In 
medical education—Hospitals alford valuable service—Fifty years of medical 
progress—Medical practice increasingly Prermeiye 


‘ During the past two years changes made in medical schools in the 
Unifed States have been chiefly-in the erection of new buildings, 


* improvement of teaching staffs, the rearrangement of subjects in the 


curriculum, .and -closer affiliations with hospitals, with increased 
opportunities for students personally to study diseases at the bedside . 
in dispensaries and hospitals. Several medical’ schools are jn the 
throes of erecting enormous teaching plants—a continuation of the 
marvelous development in this respect during the past several years. - 

The number of medical schools in the United States fluctuated from 
60 in 1923 to 79 in 1924, when the General Medical College of Chi- 
cago was discontinued, and back to 80 in 1925’when the University 
of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry was added. In 1926 
the charter of the Kansas City College of Medicine and Surgery was 
revoked, bit a new institution was promptly chartered to take its 
place under the name of the American Medical University of Kansas 
City. ee 5 

During the past two years the number of medical students has con- 
tinued to increase. Instead of only 12,930 in 1919, the number in- 
creased to 17,728 in 1924; to 18,200 in 1925; to 18,840 in 1996; and to 
19,532 (estimate) in the session of 1926-27. 

The number ef graduates: also increased from 2,529 in 1922 to 


8,562 in 1924 and to 3,974 in 1925, but decreased to 8,962 in 1926. 


Although the number of medical schools has remained: at about 80 
since 1920, the ‘numbers of both students and graduates have in- 
creased. At the beginning of the reorganization of medical schools 
in 1906 the 162 medical schools then existing enrolled 25,204 students, 
A“ 7 
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‘an average of 156, and turned out 5,364 graduates, an average of $3, 
Last year (1926), however, the 79 medical colleges in the United 
States enrolled 18,840 students, an average of 238, and turned out 
5,962 graduates, an average of 30. It is evident, therefore, that, 
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although the number of schools has been reduced to a {nore nearly 
normal supply for this.eountry; the average numbers'lof students. 
~ and graduates have increased. During the past \few years, 
indeed, the medical schools rated in class A have been filled almost 


| to capacity. 


| 
| 
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ENLARGEMENT OF MEDICAL &CHOOL PLANTS . 
The movement toward the building of larger teaching plante, in- 
cluding both medical schools and hospitals,continues.' During 1925 
and 1926 such enlarged plants have been established and partially 
completed at, the Universities af Colorado, Columbia, Illinois, Ohio, 
Rochester (N. , Vanderbilt, Western Reserve, Wisconsin, and 
Meharry Mestcal College. Those which are nearing completion 
or are partly occupied ‘are of the Universities of Chicago, North- 
western; Tennessee, and the Detroit Medical College. Medical cen- 
ters with more'modern buildings erected nearer to teaching hospitals 
are being established by the medical schows of George Washington, 
Georgetown, and Howard Universities at Washington, D. C., and 
also by Temple University at Philadelphia. 


. 
. ” 
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CAPACITY OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
f 


During the past 15 years no medical schog! has enrolled the enor- 


_ mous elagses which were found in several schools in years prior to 


1910, “Quantity first” gave way to quality, but even the quantity 
‘is being restored. Although the average classes are larger, there has 
been an increase in the amount of laboratory space, in equipment, 
and in clinical facilities in dispensaries and hospitals, Since 1912 
most of the medical‘schools have limited ® their enrollments to the 
numbers which could be given a satisfactory training in- medicine, 
depending on their varying space, equipment, and hospital rela- 
tions. This limitation of enroYments has reduced the attendance ine 
few of the colleges formerly having unduly large enrollments, The 
capacity of all others remains the samé or shows ah increase, Phere 
has been, however, a tremendous onrush of students into all depart- 
ments of colleges and universities, including the medical schools; _ 
s0 that, according to some reports, many properly qualified students * 
have sought admission tg medical schools who could not be accepted, 
The reports have been somewhat exaggerated, because many students . 
ade applications simultaneously to as high as 15 or 20 medical 
schools,.and some even matriculated in.from two to several medical 
schools in order to be sure of admission somewhere.~ Only one 
registration could be filled by one man, and at the opening of 
the session numerous vacancies remained. : A ‘careful survey of the 
situation: indicatés that at prespnt the medical schools are filled 
nearly to capacity, so that if the number of students desiring to 
study medicine continues to increase the capacity of the medical 


schools will need to be enlarged or other medical schools established. 


i See report for 1922-1924, Bulletin July, 1925, No. 31, p. 5. a 
* Enrollments Im classes were ilmited.first by Johna Hopkins University Medical School 
ln 1022, ' ' ‘ , e 


SUPPLY OF PHYSICIANS 


The United States still has more physicians in proportion to its - 


population than any other country. In 1925 thre was 1 physician 
to every 758 people, while Great Britain reports (1921) 1 physician 
to every 1,087; Switzerland and- Japan reported (1925) 1, refbec- 


tively, to every 1,290 and 1,359; Germany (1912) 1 to every 1940; . 


Austria (1912) 1 to every 2,120; Sweden (1925) 1 to every 3,500. 

The number of physiciins for every 100,000 people in each of these 
countries is shown graphically"in Rigure 2, 

In the United States, as in other countries, there has been, a tend- 
ency during recent years for hysicians to locate in cities rather 
than in rural districts, Theres not a shortage of physicians, as 
already, shown, the problem being one of distribution, because tho. 
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per 100, ; 
Population Year 
Bweden ..____ 26 1925 
ra France..___ 85.8 1912 
Austria __ 47.2 1912 
Germany __ 51.5 1912 
y Japan.___ SPR "735 1925 
" Switeerland.. memes) ||| 7.5 1925 
Grest Britain pt tf om 92.0 1921 
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United Btates 132.8 1925 
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Fro. 2.—Rewative Supriy or PHYSICIANS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN SEvEN 
OTHER CounTRIEs : 


excessive ‘supply in cities morg than offsets the smaller numbers in 
rural communities. With the greatly improved means of communi- 
: meray telephone, interurban cars, and the automobile—physi- 
clans from towns or cities can furnish medical care for much larger 
districts than formerly, Such complaints as are heard are not of a 
lack of medical service but of: the larger charges for the physician’s 
services because of the greater distance he has to trayel.- This prob- 


lem is being studied by country-life associations and others inter- 
_ ested in rural communities, with some prospect of improvement. ~ 
. The consolidation. of country schools is establishing centers where, 
in addition to the schoolhouses, small hospitals or health centers may . 


be placed, through which medical service ean be obtained in‘ cases of 
emergency, Through some ofthe financial foundations, small hos- 
pitals are being established in rural districts which have a population 
sufficient to maintain them. ; : 


- 
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r a 
BETTER TEACHERS IN MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


With the rapid reorganization of medical schools during the past 
two decades many full-time teachers were employed to provide 
instruction, chiefly in the fundamental sciences, The yrgent demand 
for such teachers led to'the employing of many who had not obtained 
a training in medicine. Most of these were college graduates, and — 
some had received the degree of doctor of philosophy and had 
majored in the laboratory science they were employed to teach. The 
qualifications of teachers have been gradually improved. More have 
been employed who possess degrees in medicine; others have devel- 
oped a better appreciation of the essential facts in medical instruc- 
tion through their association at faculty meetings with physicians 
teaching in thé hospitals. Other teachers have voluntarily obtained 
medical degrees by working during vacation periods or during leave . 
of absence. 
IMPROVED METHODS QF INSTRUCTION 


’ With the better qualified teachers, methods of instruction in medi- 
cal schools have also been improved so as to make certain, that each 
medical graduate obtains a thorough knowledge of the normal struc- 
ture and functions of tha human body. ° Through the greater facili- 
ties now provided for the study of sick and injured people in © 
hospitals and- dispensaries the student is more thoroughly trained | 
also in the recognition of diseases. In the third and fotwth years 
' of the medical course the student, under supervision, gradually 
assumes more responsibility in the writing of histories, the making 
of diagnoses, and in recommending treatment of patients suffering 
from all varieties of diseases and infiries, , 

Among the later methods of instruction, conferences are held in 
which the teachers of two or more departments unite in the discus- 
sion of complicated cases. These conferences enable the students 
better to appreciate the value of the basic medica] sciences in the 
study and care of patients. Most common of these are the so-called 
clinical-pathological conferences, which are held following the deaths 
of patients from unusual or complicated diseases. In the presence 
of senior students and physicians the patient’s symptoms and con- 
ditiois previously complained of are discussed, and conclusions 
reached regarding the chief and contributory causes of death. Then 
a report of the post-mortem examinationmeis presented which either 
confirms or corrects the diagnosis advanced in the conference. The 
findings at autopsies are of extreme value in increasing positive 
knowledge regarding diseases because medical students and physi- 
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cian learn better to judge from a patient's complaints what changes 
of structure or function have occurred. In treating subsequent — 
patients, therefore, they will have greater prospect of checking the 
progress of the disease. The tremendous value of post-mortems 
toward the advancement of medical knowledge and the subsequent 
saving of lives should be generally understood. 


V] 
GREATER OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE STUDY OF PATIENTS 


Another important development in medical teaching has been the 
closer relationship between medical schools, dispensaries, and hog- 
pitals. Lectures in. the medical curriculun are being limited to those 
which are essential to outline study courses or relate to more recently 
established facts regarding the subject. Thus students have more 
time to develop skill in the examination and treatment of patients 
under the supervision of téachers in the medical school and physi- 
clans in the hospital, A few decades ago only a few medical schools 
had access to hospitals where an efficient routine of hospital teaching 
- could be developed, but even in these the students had_little time 
for hospital work because the medical course consisted of only two 
annual sessions of six or seven months each. In some medical schools 
operations were performed by the professors in the collége amphi- 
theaters on patients from the dispensary. 


- “CONDITIONS IN 1906 


At the beginning of the reorganization of medical schools in 1906, 
of the.162 medical schools then existing, 94 had no access to hospitals, 
In 57 schools examination of patients by the professors were occa: 
sionally demonstrated in hospital amphitheaters, while in only 11 
were students permitted to write histories or make physical exami- 
nation of hospital patients. After two decades the situation has been 
greatly improved, Now there are 316 hospitals which are affiliated 
with medical schools in the training of physicians. There are 50 

. hospitals which are owned and controlled by university medical 
schools; and 37 others which, although separately owned, are con- 
trolled by the medical schools so far as the care of patients and their 
use in medical education is concerned; and 40 others provide equally 
generous privileges, There are, therefore, 127 hospitals in which . 
medical schools are making extensive use of .the splendid material 
for the instruction of medical students—the physicians of the 
future—and-189 others which are used, but to a less extent, 
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TABLE 1.—Hospitals used in undergraduate medical education 
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A'large part of the medical student’s time in his third and fourth 
years is now spent in the study of sick people in dispensaries and 
hospitals. Following completion of his fourth ‘year, the student now 
spends a year as an intern in a hospital, doing his work under the 


supervision of the hospital staff. During these three years the recent - 


graduate studies more patients suffering from a larger variety of 
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diseases than was possible formerly in the first 10 years of private 
practice, Guided by their instructors the young physicians now 
develop skill in the examination and treatment of patients, whereas 
-only a few decades ago most of them immediately after graduation 
began private practice, where they were entirely without supervision, 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHLY TECHN ICAL METHODS OF TREATMENT | 


Fortunately for the public the methods of treatment 25 or more 
years ago were more simple and less dapgerous than now. With 
the greatly extended knowledge regarding the causes and progress 

» of diseases, more highly technical methods are now employed in 
treatment—methods that are highly ‘efficient if administered by ex- 
pert hands, Various serums and vaccines are now used which render 
patients immune, or only mildly subject to certain’ diseases, but may 
cause great havoc if given by ignorant or unskilled practitioners, 
The Réntgen-ray and radium, which are so valuable in diagnoses 
and treatment of patients, may cause untold damage unless admin- | 
istered by skilled hands. In surgery, the knife in expert hands may 

- save lives by cutting away malignant tumors, In the hands of 

ignorant or careless operators, however, the knife may sever im- 

portant nerves or other vital structures leading to the immediate 
death of the patient or rendering him an invalid for life. Medical 
graduates, in the examination and care of patients 30 or more years 
ago, could do little harm, even though poorly trained, At present, 
however, physicians are not qualified to care for the sick unless they 
haye obtained the thorough instruction and developed skill in these 
technical and essentially dangerous methods of examination and 
treatment. ; ; : 

PRESENT-DAY MEDICAL COURSE 


For the safe caré of sick and injured people, therefore, a student 
ufter graduating from the high school is required to complete seven 
years of higher collegiate and professional training before he is 
considered a competent physician. The first two years of work are 
spent in an accredited college of arts and sciences, where a knowledpe 
of the basic premedical sciences—physics, chemistry, and biology— °- 
is obtained. Then the four years in a medical school include instruc- 
tion in sciences dealing with the normal and abnormal structures 
and functions of the body; the methods of determining whether or 

_not disease is present, and, if present, what. disease it is. He Tearns 

also about the various forms of treatment, so he can select the’Gne 
“best fitting the needs of the patient. Following his four~years of , 
medical work, the student further continues his work with patients ° 
as an interne in a hospital, so that before entering private practico 
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he will have developed the knowledge and skill necessary for success 
in the profession which he’has selected for his life work. 


ADVANCED CGpPORSES FOR SPECIALIZATION 


'- The complete course for’ general practitioners of medicine is 


rounded out therefore by a year devoted to a rotating interne service 
ina general hospital in which he obtains experience in both medicine — 
and surgery. This year of interne service has now come to be looked — 
on also as the basis for the two or more years of adyAnced instruc-— 
(fon necessar’y if the physician intends to practice a specialty. 


AN IMPROVED CURRICULUM 


In the reorganization of medical education, from a simple program 
of “lectures” there developed a medical curriculum that soon be- 
came overcrowded. This curriculum has been considerably revised, 
but among the subjects are many which deal with rare and com- 
plicated forms of disease, These occupy much time which the stu- 
dent can devote better to the study of general principles and to 
more common types of disease. These more technical subjects are 
being transferred to the graduate medical schools, where they can 
be studied later-by physicians prgparing for specialization. 

During the past several years, after careful investigation, a list 


hos been prepared of 41 approved graduate medical schools in which 


increased knowledge and skill can be obtained in the medical special- 

ties, After investigations by committees made up of specialists, it 

has been recommended that.a physician intending to practice as-s 

specialist, in addition to graduation from a medical school and tho‘ 
completion of an internship in a general hospital, should take ats 
least two or three years of additional training in his chosen field. 


RESIDENCIES IN THE SPECIALTIES 


The most. common means of securing higher training leading. to 
specialization is through two or three additional years spent in the 
large hospitals, In these institutions the practice has been developed 
of selecting from among the internes those who show special aptitude 


, to,serve as house physicians or house surgeons, Their work, indeed, 


may be further limited to narrower medical or surgical specialties, 
such as children’s diseases; internal medicine; eye, ear, nose, and 
throat; gbstetrics; etc. While in the hospital these are referred to 


a8.“ residents,” and each year, as they attain greater skill, their re- 
-sponsibilities are ‘extended, and increasing stipends are.usually paid. 

_ In 4 still incomplete investigation, 284 hospitals have been listed as 
"providing acceptable residencies in the special fields 


." "A list of theses hospitals appears tn the Journal of the American Medical Association, 


Mar, 12, 1927, the hospital number, ‘ 


-- 56 
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THE HOSPITAL'S PART IN seen at EDUCATION - 


The rapid .development of medical schools has fesulted in an 
increasingly close relationship with hospitals. Indeed, the hospital | 
is an esseptial factor in providing material for instruction regarding 
the cause, cure, and prevention of disease. But the hospital has a 

\ larger edutational function. Besides the training of nurses, medi- 
cal students, interns, and physicians within its walls, the hospital 
_can be a center where physicians in the community also can meet for 
the discussion of patients suffering from unusual or complicated - 
diseases. In this way all the physicians of the community will ay 
kept familiar with the later and improved methods of diagnosis an 
treatment. The hospital is rendering an even larger, service to its 
community in keeping the public informed regarding methods of 
preventing disease and maintaining health. This applies not only 

_~ t6 people coming to the hospital as patients, but to others also with 
whom nurses and social-service workers from the hospital come in , 
contact. 


+, HO®PITALS AFFORD VALUABLE SERVICE 


Thus the hospital is providing an increasing service to its com- - 

munity, not only as a place where efficient and skilled service can be 

"obtained in cases ‘of sickness or injury, but also in educating the 
public regarding the safest and best, methods of préventing dis: 
eases. Where the hospital has a staff of conscientious and skilled 
physicians, it is coming more and more to be a haven whete. people 
suffering, from sickness or injury can go with full assurance that 
everything possible will be done toward relief of their ailments. If 
under any circumstances, however, immoral, ignorant, or unskilled 
-practitioners succeed ‘in gaining admission to the ‘staff, instead of 
‘being a haven of safety, the hospital will become a place of actual ° 
menace to those coming te it for care. Numerous instances could 
be mentioned where patients treated in hospitals by nonmedical prac- 
titioners have not only unnecessarily died, but also where all patients 
in the hospital have been endangered through the admission to tha 
hospital of patients suffering from unrecognized contagious diseases. 
The trustees of hospitals, therefore, should see to it that a high 
standard of morality and professional training and skill is main- 
tained for everyone permitted to treat patients in the hospital. The 
legal right of hospital trustees to remove from the staff or to refuse 
to admit anyone -who, either morally or educationally, is deemed 

' ‘unqualified to, care for sick people, has, been invariably upheld by 

: 7 : L 


the courts. , 
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<a ESSENTIALS tN EVERY “HOSPITAL 


To maintain i ina a hospital the highest dares of service to humanity 
requires that the attending physicians not only possess the essential 
knowledge regarding the cause, cure, and prevention of diseases, but 


diseases under skilled teachers in the examination and treatment of 
‘patients in dispensaries and hospitals, The.moral" character of the 
saff should also be maintained to a high degree, and anyone who 
abuses his hospital privileges should be promptly removed.* If these 
essentials are maintained, the patients’ welfare will be safeguarded 
even though there may be shortcomings in the way of buildings and’ 
equipment and in other respects. <A staff.of conscientious and well- 


rendered to the patients but also that the educational function of the 
hospital will be raised to the highest possible degree. 

In addition to what is already being done toward the improvement 
af its educational function, the hospital’s service should be still fur- 
ther extegded through the dev elopment of the spirit of active research 
in each institution, Through more post-mortems and. more patho- 
logic wonferences the accuracy of diagnoses can be checked, and 


mined and knowledge regardigg other improved methods can be 
ascertained. Thus the development of clinical research will add 
‘greatly ‘to the service which hospitals are already rendering to 
_ humanity. ~~ 

FIFTY YEARS OF MEDICAL PROGRESS - 


The statement has frequently been made’ in recent years In regard 
to advancement in various scientific fields that “more advancement 
has beefi made. during the past 50 years than in as many previous 
centuries” or “in all previous ages.” ‘This has been said in re- 
gard to thte advances in physics, in chemistry, and in dstronomy, as 
well as in speaking of the automobile, the movies, and the radio. 
The statement is certainly true in regard to the improvements in 
medical education and medical practice. The microorganisms caus- 
-ing most of the common epidemic diseases have been discovered 
“during the past thirty or forty years, although in two instances the 
discoveries were made earlier, in 1872 and 1876, The several dates 
when the origins of common diseases were decided are shown in the 
accompanying tabulation: | , -*.. 


also have developed a reasonhble depres of skill in the recognition of . 


qualified physicians .will not only see that the highest service is. 


through more research the value of the treatment used can be ‘deter- 
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These discoveries led to"greatly increased knowledge regarding the 
cure and prevention as ‘well as of the ome of diseases, - Great im-" 
ly followed, accompanied 

by the discovery of increasingly valuable methods of ‘recognizing, 
curing, and preventing diseases, Many positions which paid fair 
wilaries were established in the field of public health and the pre- 
vention of discase. The great epidemics of Asiatic cholera and 
bubonic plague, which formerly took so great a toll in human lives, 
are no’ longer known; the great havoc resulting periodically from 
diphtheria and smallpox-has also been checked—although minor 
ottbreaks still occur occasionally where health measures are ignored. 
Typhoid fever, formerly*causing so many fatalities, as well as being 
the scourge, of armigé, has been practically eliminated through the 


3- 


purifying of the water supply and the use of antityphoid vaccination, - ~ 


Well within the public memory are the awful effects of typhoid 
fever among the American armies during the Spanish-American War, 
but how different the reports from the World War where, in spite 
of the millions of soldiers engaged, the deaths from typhoid were 
3% few as to be almost negligible.* rough the increased health 


measures employed in infant welfare"the high death rate among ~ 


infanfs and childrey has been tremendonsly ,reduced. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that during-the past half century the average 
expectancy of human life has been increased from 40 to 58 years or, 
in other words, 18 years on the average added to the life of ever 
individual.* 


MEDICAL PRACTICE INCREASINGLY PREVENTIVE 


But equal, if not greater results, may be expevted during the next 
# years, The checking of the great epidemics which formerly kept 
physicians busy has been due to the larger efforts devoted by physi- 


cians generally through health agencies and otherwise to the pre- 


vention of disease. The future gives promise that physicians can 
render seryice by keeping people well rather than by merely curing 
ET eae End PO sh he AY EON Bd 


‘Of the soldiers ongaged in the Spanish-American War, 1 out of every 7 contracted 
Yphold fever and 1 out of 71 died of the discase. During the World War, by contrast, 
only 1 out of 39176 contrncted the disease and 1 out of every 25,041 died. Of the 2,121,306 
troops In the United States Army during 1917 to 1910 only 213, or only one-hundredth of 1 
per cent, died of typhotd fever. With te rate of deaths which prevailed during the Civil 
War the number of deaths would have 51,133, and under the mortality rates of the 
Spatinh-American War the deatha from typhoid fever duHing the World War would hava 
been 68,164.—From “ Typhoid Fever in the American Army during the World War,” Sred- 
ick F. Russell, Jour. Am. Med, Assoc., vol. 78 (1019), p, 1863. 3 

This statement is based on a comparison of two life tables computed, respectively, In 
1835 and jn 1808, The first war computed by E. B, Eliotf, an actuary for the New Eng: 
land Mutual Life Insurance Co,, for 166 cities and towns of Massechusetts. [t was pub- 
IshSd In Pros. Am. Aspoc. for the Advancement of Sclence tn 1857 and also in the Sixteenth 
Aan, Rept, Masa. Regiatration Department. A second tnble waa computed by Dr, Shmuel W. 
Abbott, whowe statistica were published in the report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health for 1898, 
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them when they are sick. There will always be accidental conditions 
which will require the services of a physicjan or surgeon, but greater 
benefits will accrue to the individual if at regular intervals—at least 
once a year—he undergoes a physical examination, whereby disease 
processes may be discovered and. checked at their very beginning, 
Under this plan many cases of suffering and illness, sometimes 
causing actual invalidism, can be prevented. The success of this type 
. Of practice depends, however, on the selection by the patienteof a 
¥ physician who is not only thoroughly skilled in making examinations 
_ and in recognizing the early’stages of disease, but whose integriM is 
beyond question—one who will not commercialize his opportunity 
. by finding disease where none is present. The public. must. recog. 
- nize more than ever not only the importance of knowledge-and skill” 
on the part of the physician, but also the absolute danger from the 
various nonmedical practitioners who nowadays are so commonly 
assuming the function of a physician and are attempting to use the 
highly technical: methods of treatment, including even dangerous 
surgical operations—without first securing the physician’s training 
and skill. One does not send a valuable watch to a mechanic or a 
blacksmith for examination or repairs, but to a skilled watchsmith, 
How -much more important that, for examination or repair, the 
highly complicated human machine, with its many intricate life - 
" processes and delicate vital structures, should be intrusted only to 
one who is skilled in the use of modern methods of treatment and 
who knows when and how to use them. Such a training is now. 
available in all of our private or State university medical schools 
‘and is recognized in all countries of the world as essential for the 


efficient ‘care of sick and injured people. 
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CHAPTER IIIT. 
RECENT*‘MOVEMENTS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


By W. S. Derrennscou 
Chief of City School Division 


CoxTENTSs.—Administration—Sebool bulldinga—Work-etudy-play or platoon schoola— 
Fropomy = and eficlency—Teachers’ awaries—Improvement of teachers In service— 


Teachers’ councila—The visiting teacher—School publjicity—The all-year echool—Indl- 
vidual inetructlon—Curriculum revision—The junior bigh school 
. 


The growth of cities has created many new social, economic, and . 
educational problems in the United States, for within a half century 
the country has become not’ predominantly rural, but predominantly 
urban. In 1880 only 29.5 per cent of the total population lived in 
dtics, but in 1920 the urban population had increased to 51.4 per 
cent of the total population. Fronr-1880 to 1920 the urban popula- 
tion increased 267 per cent and the rural population only 45 per cent. 
In 1880 there were 1,099 stone 2,500 or more population, while 
in. 1920-fhere were 2,787 cities of this size. Sixty-eight cities had . 
Fpopulation of 100,000 or more, and 26 per cent of the total popuia- 
tion was living in them, or almost as large. a proportion as in all 
cities in 1880. 

The rural population has almost disappeared in several States. 
In Massachusetts 94.8 per cent of the population is urban_and in 
Rhode Island 97.5 per tent is urban. Other States having aNarge 
proportion of their population living in cities are New York wh 
&.7 per cent, New Jersey 78.4 per cent, California 68 per cen 
Illinois 67.9 per cent, Connecticut 67.8 per_cent, Pennsylvania 64. 
per cent, and Ohio 63. 8 per cent. a * 

The cities of the country have become the centers of political,. 
industrial, and commercial power. They re also the centers of 
wealth, education, and culture; and on the other hand, they are’ 
centers of poverty, ignorance, and crime. They present the great 
problem in America, as in any other country, since the civilization 
of a country is determined largely by the character of its cities, A 
few cities haye made the history of the world. As tho cities 
flourished the countries in which they were located flourished, and 
as the cities decayed the nations decayed. 

Since the city of to-day is the problem of society, the kind o 
toe given city children is ee: iniportant, not sd fo! v3 
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the present generation ‘but for the whole futute of the country, 
How to educate the city child is the greatest problem facing the edy. 
cational world. The city Is a good place for adults to carry on busi- 
ness, to attend lec » concerts, etc., but in the modern city ther 
is almost nothing for-the child to do except run the streets, loaf, and 
go to school. “ Yet the child is in school only one-fifth of the hours 
he is awake each year. This is no doubt Jong enough time to devote. 
to formal school work or to the three R's, but children need other ‘ 
_ things aswell. They need to know how to work with their hands; 
* they need to play.» Yet there is little opportunity for city boys or 
girls to do any copstricti#e work. There are practically no chores 
for them to do. It is a rare city that provides enough playground 
space for all its childyen: There is but little contact with itature, 
especially for the children living in tenements and apartment-houses, 
All these—work, play, and contact with nature—are fundamental 
in the education of children, and unless the cities of the country 
provide theses fundamentals the city child will receive’ only an arti- 
. ficial education—what he reads in books, 
, The problem of educating the city child ig sghgreat. that the edu- 
‘cator needs to think of more than the teaching of reading,’ writing, 
arid arithmetic, which is very well done in most city schools, He 
must be a statesman looking far ahead.’ He must know the ai 
and ideals of his city, or rather he must help form its-aims and id 
through the children in the schools, at 
There is not only the problem of educating the child of school age, 
' but that of educating the preschool child. This period of child life 
~ thas been left to parents, but many mothers are working at some 
gainful occupation, ansl-others are engaged in social affairs, so that 
* many children of ppdschool age receive very little attention. . Yet 
this is the most impressionable age. of life, Habits that may mar 
the whole future life may be formed. It is believed by some that 
‘many of the nervous and mental ills in adults are tracexble to wrong 
kind of training in early ‘childhood. If niothers work or devote 
their time to social affairs, there is no one to guide the child in 
the home for part of the day. The question is, what is té be done 
about it? Some see the answer in day nurseries and nursery gehools; 
. _ others would have the mothers stay at home, but even if they Should, 
' ‘many do not know the first principles of child training, (§ ° . 
| There is also the problem of adult education. Thousands of 
| men and women whose early education was neglected are demanditig 
_ that they be given an opportunity to,attend“school in the evening. . 
In many cities more than one-fourth of the population is foreign: ' 
born, and it is necessary for the school not only to teach many chil- 
dren English, but also to teach their parents better to understand 
American customs and ideals, so as to prevent a division in home. 
. 3 . lo - 
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life which often develops after the children have learned to speak 
English and the father and mother have not.’ - | 

The administration of city schools has become a complicated mat- 
ter, as much’ so as the administration of a large private corporation. 
The expenditure-of millions is involved in the larger cities and of 


growth in popplation must be provided. Equitable salary schedules 
must be considered. Courses of study must be adopted to meet 
present-day needs. Thus one nijght contjnue to enumerate the prob- 
lems facing the school authorities in every city. In this chapter 
attention’ is given to only a few of the problems and movements in 
city schools. Some of the movements will be treated in other 
chapters of the biennial survey, as adult education, health education, 
preschool and kindergarten, etc, _ 


= a 


ADMINISTRATION s 

During the past two years very little general of special legislation 
was enucted affecting city school systems. hee 

Small boards elected at large, with few éxceptions, has been the 
practice for some years. One of the exceptions was Providence, 
R. 1., which up to December, 1925, had a school committee of 38 
members, organized with 19 subcommittees. Now there is a committes 
of 7 members elected on a nonpartisan hallot. The committee was 
entirely dependent upon the will of the city council for funds and 
for school buildings. The reorganization provides that the com- 
‘mittee have’ fiscal independence up to 35 per cent of the average 
tax levy for three years previous, besides cértain other income, and 


“which must be granted by the city council or referred to the people. 
The Providence Public School Bulletin, commenting -upon the 
change in the method of administering the schools, says: 


‘At the outset it should be understdod that no complete and inimediate 
Terolution is to be expected. The schoolsof-the'past have not been wholly 
» bad. The instruction and training given haye peen generally good, within 
the prescribed limits. Improvement for the fulure involves the removal of 
certain Mmitations and restrictions in order that there may be more advaticed 


the new plan ‘of ent: : a 
Unified and sapseradtin’ control, Management bij,@ small schodl comm{ttes 
‘means the abandonment of numerous subcommitt e%,|each ‘separately invested 
with some control over a branch of activities. Udder such a complex system 


~&5 formerly. existed the desirable principles of; simplicity and unity were. 
mcessirily somewhat sacrificed. Policies applied to one part of the system. 


might differ materially from practices enforced in another part. Under « 


more simplified system uniform theorles and methdds’ can be everywhere | 


Consistently applied. ; ose oat tu? 


(AMarch, 3020, - 


any thousands in the smaller ones. Buildings to keep pace with 


with authority to make plans for an adequate building program, — 


and continuous progreas. The folkqwing are ‘the most striking features of © 
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oT . : 
More liberal funds, that are definite and dependable. As'long as thé achool 
money depended upon a separate authority and was deternilned from yoar tp _ 
year, it was impractieable and unsafe to tundertuke improvements that would 
fuvolve continuous expenditure: : 


id 


Standing committees haye probably caused more annoyance in the 
administration of the schools of the country than any other thing, 
since such committees often attempt to do the things for which the 
board of education employs a chief executive officer and subordinate 
executives. Boards of education are coming to recognize the fact 
that the management of a city school system can not be efficiently ~ 
done through committees, that it is the function of the board of 
education to consider policies, and after adopting them to require 


the superintendent of schools to put them into effect. 


~ As an example of this attitude the action of the board ‘of educa- 


tion of New Castle, Pa,, may be cited. Until recently there: were 
four standing ,committees—finance, buildings and grounds, supplies 
and texthooks, and teachers—but all such committees have been 
eliminated, and the superintendent of schools has been authorized 
to do many of the things previously done by the various committees, - 


>» SCHOOL BUILDINGS ri. : 
Within the past two years there has been great activity in school- 


house construction, .Of 404 cities of 10,000 population or more 


reporting to the Bureau of Education, 281 erected new buildings 
at an expenditure of $245,811,715 or an average of $874,775 for each 


city. Tf the cities that did not report‘averaged the same, $468,502,650 ° 


was expended in cities of this size within the two-year period, Out 
of the NEAT there were erected 432 elementary, 165 junior 
high, and 127 senior high schoo} ‘buildings, or a total of 724 buildings 


af an average cost of $339,519. If the cities not reporting expended 
a like amount, 1,380 new buildings were erected in the cities of 


10,000 population or more. 


Philadelphia, Pa.} may bb cited as. an example of the 
that. is being made jn schoolhouse construction in the large 8... 
From September 1, 1925, to October 1, 1926, nint buildings, includ-, 
ing two additions, were completed, which provide accommodutions 
for 12,910 pupils. Fifteen buildings are under construction, includ- 
ing two additions, which will accomodate 23,106 pupils, Part-time 
sessions (three hour) in that city were reduced from 40,219 cuss 
in June, 1923, to 6,198 cases in October, 1926. 

Of.the 404 cities reporting, +67 have some of the elementary- 
school children and 19 some of the high-school pupils on pitt time 


. beenige of a lack of school buildings. Within the biennium 65 cities 
reducéd the per cent of elementary pupils and 29 the per cent of high- 
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‘shool pupils on part time. Fourteen of the-55 cities éliminated . 
part-time sessions entirely in the elementary schools, and 16 of the 
99 in the hig schools. In some cities the high schools are becom: 
ing more crowded than the elementary schools, owing to the fact 
that many more children are seeking high-school education to-day 
than was the case a few years ago. - 
An many cities the adoption of a junior high school program 
has incidentally helped to relieve congestion both in the elementary 
and high-school grades, since the néw-jnnior high school buildings 
accommodate grades 7 and 8 of the elementary schools and grade 9 ~ 
of the high schools, or approximately one-fifth of the entire schook 
enrollment. a 
Great progress has. also been made in forecasting:school building 
neels. Very few school boards to-day undertake a school build- 
ing program without, first muking a survey to determine what build- _ 
ings will be needed within the next 10 or 15 years, Some of these — 
surveys are made by persons émployed by the board specifically for 
this purpose, and other surveys by the superintendent of schools. and 
lisassistants, ‘ |” ; 
. Although many new school buildings have been ereeted, there are 
numerous elementary-schoo!l buildings in the cities of the country 
that do not answer the purpose of school buildings any better than 
the oft-maligned one-room country school building. In fact, some 
of the elementary-school buildings in some of the cities of the 
country are nothing more than a number of classrooms assémbled 
together under one roof, Almost every one of the recent school 
buflding surveys: calls attention to insanitary conditions, poor light-_ 
ing, lack of play space, and lack of facilities for carrying out a 
modern elementary-school program of studies. : 
': The elementary-school buildings that have been erected within the 
_ past few years provide for more than classrooms, since school people 
and: the public in general are beginning to recognize the need of 
_ gymnasiums, playgrounds, shops, science rooms, libraries, and the like 
for children of the elementary-school grades, The elementary-school 
pupil needs, as much as does the high-school pupil, opportunity for 
physieal development which gymnasiums, and playgrounds offer; he 
needs all the more, because of his exuberant activity, the opportunity 
which a workshop gives for experiment and construction with mate- 
nial. But in spite of this need there are yet thousands of elementary- 
school buildings in the cities of the country that do not have proper 
facilities for physical exercise, experimentation, and construction. 
The question, Shall we save money or save children? is already being 
ae the right way in the many cities that are erecting new 
tlementa@fy-school. buildings. Some of these equal the high-school 
buildings of the city in construction and equipment, but there are not 
a . , ALY, 
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~ ondyziof them; neither. are thare large enough playgrounds gur,, 
ingiariorany of the-elementary-scliool buildings, but the tendency, | 
sed torphgd fide much larger sites,‘usially a minimum of 5 ACFes, eapg- 
Wpthe larger elémentary-school buildings. 
"i that-city playgrounds could accommodate many of the 
elementary-School childgtn.; but not being near the school building, 
they can not be used. at noon and recess periods. In some cities if g 
photograph. were made at, say, 10.30, the morning recess period of 
the city playgrounds, and-another of the school children huddled 
together on u few square feet of school yard, the one might be labeled 
“ Playgrounds without children” and the other “Children without 
playgrounds.” 


- WORK-STUDY-PLAY OR PLATOON SCHOOLS 


During the past two years the number of cities haying the type of 
school organization known as the work-study-play or platoon school 
has shown a steady increase. In 1925 there were B81 cities having one 
or more schools on the platoon plan,‘and in February, 1927, the 
number had increased to 115 cities. According to the most #ecent 
information there are 740 platoon séhools in these cities, Not only. 

' has the number of cities with the plan increased, but there is evi- 
. dently a tendency to increase the number of schools on the plan in 
cities where it has been tried. For example, there are now 34 cities 
with # population of 5,988,607 which have organized all their schools 
on the plan or have adopted it as a city-wide policy. Of these 34 | 

_ “tities 22 already have all their schools on the platéon plan. ¥ 

In the opinion of superintendents who haye organized schools on the 
work-study-play or platoon plan, its rapid growth is due in large 
measure to the fact that under this plan it is possible, financially and‘: 
administratively, to give to all children jn 2 school system the oppor- 
tunities for an enriched gurriculum of work and play and study which 
the development of-cffies has made it imperative to provide for city 
children. ‘ 

All moderr/ school executives have, of course, realized for many 
years the importance of these enriched educational facilities for 
children, but up to the présent time the cost of supplying them in — 
addition to classrooms has been prohibitive. The platoon plan 
makes it financially possible to have in every school these enriched 
educational facilities as well as classrooms, because it applies to the 

'* school the principle upon which all other public utilities are run, i, &, 
the principle of the multiple use of facilities. oa 

Up to the present time the public-school system has been running 

= on What is called by engineers the “peak load” plan of operation, 
| i, @, on the principle of reserving school seat for the exclusive 


e 


* 
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use of each child during the entire year; when the children leave 
their classroom seats to go to special activities, such as play or shop, 
the seats remain vacant. The result is that it is difficult to provide 
enough seats for all the children to study in, enough playgrounds 
for all of them to play in, or enough shops for them to work in, 
although large sums of money are invested in these facilities, which 
the children can use for only a fraction of the day. . 

Under the work-study-play plan all activities in the school— 
dlassrooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, shops, -and laboratories—are 


in use every hour of the day. The school is divided into two party 
the 


each having the same number of classes and each containing all 
eight or nine grades, While one of the schools is in classrooms the 
other is in special activities, auditoriums, playgrounds, and gym- 


‘nasiums. This means that only half the usual number of classrooms 


isneeded, Since the cost of a classroom at present is approximately 
$12,000, this means that in a 30-elass school only 15 classrooms are 


needed instead of 30, with the result tliat 15 times $12,000 is released - 


for all other activities in the school. Under such circumstances it 
is possible to supply a school seat for every child when he needs it 


r 


and also the special facilities enumerated aboye at. no greater cost , 


than, it takes to supply classrooms only under the traditional plan. 

As one of the attempts to help solve the educational problems 
created by the modern city, the work-study-play or platoon plan is 
worthy of careful and scientific study. The bureau has been making 
such a study in response to a widespread gemand for information on 
the subject. During the past five years requests for information 
have been received from more than 1,800 persons, only 112 of whom 
were laymen. Three hundred were school stiperintendents, 722 were 
principals of schools, and 243 were teachers. - Requests were received 
also from 13 foreign countries, including England, Estonia, France, 
Holland, India, Japan, New Zealand, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


‘s ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
Everywhere is heard the cry of “economy,” and the cry has been 


taken tip by boards of education. Budget cuts have been ordered. | 
in one city, for example, the superintendent was told to cpt $200,000 * 


out of his. budget, which he did by eliminating some of the special 
subjects in the elementary grades, The question arises, was this 
real economy? True, the taxpayers were saved $200,000, but were 
the schools not made less efficient? If they were, the cnt was not 
economical. If a business firm should spend $200,000 less this year 
than last and reduce the dividends from 7 to 8 per cent, the stock- 


holders would condemn the board for not having managed affairs - 
in # businesslike way. If a cut can be made and the dividends | 


4% 
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remain the same, then the cut should be made, The schools should. 
be subjected to the ordinary rules of business, which means that 
there should be such economy in time, effort, and money as will. | 
produce the maximum dividend. ee 

The school people are beginning to realize that every dollar ex- | 

pended must be accounted for, and that there must be no waste of 
time nor of effort. The schools are attempting seriously to elimi- 
nate such waste. Many city school systems have eliminated toa’ 
great extent the waste that was-caused bye comparatively large per 
cent of pupils repeating grades. The promotion rate is undoubtedly 
becoming higher in most cities, The cost of teaching pupils the 
, same thing a second time amounts to mapy-thousands of dollars in 
a large school system, or else the pupils are eliminated, which is a 
& greater loss. a Se : 
~The number of pupils to a class enters into the problem of economy, 
and this problem is being studied in some of the schools of the 
ntry. If it is found that a high-school teacher can instruct a 
ass gf 35. pupils as well as a class ‘of 25, an immense saving may be 
effected. 

In some of the high schools of the country there is utidoubtedly a 
waste when classes are organized for only a few pupils. ' In a large 
high school such classes are indefensible. In Chicago no high-school 
classes will be organized hereafter for fewer than 20 pupils, This 
standard could well be adopted by many other of the large high schools, 
In the smaller high schools there will necessarily-be some small 
classes, but even in some of these schools there are undoubtedly tev 

“many classes of from‘5 to 10 pupils. + 

Another problem that needs to be solved is that of the number of 
recitations a teacher can best conduct each day, In the high ic 
five recitations a.day are considered the most efficient-number, but - 

_ are they? ‘ ; ee. 

. It may be that better results would be obtained if the teacher 

_ taught only four periods a day, or it may be that just as good results 
would be obtained if she taught six periods a day’ If_the former 

should be the case it would be proper to experid more aia 

instruction, for it is returns that are sought; but if the latter should 

be true a saving could be effected by assigning gn extra period to each 
“teacher, 

_ Phe question as to why high-school teachers and kindergarten 
teachers'should have smaller classes than elementary schools needs to 
be ‘answered. A kindergarten teacher may have an assistant and 
only a few pupils for a few hours a day, and across the hall may bés 
first-grade:teacher with 40 pupils and a teaching day of five hours 

| Is this difference necessary? Which is the more economical and 

_ efficient plan? ouke ‘ | 
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The waste of building space has been seriously attacked in many 
cities. School people are having to explain why shops, gymnasiums, 
and auditoriums are in use only part of the time, and when in use 
why the classrooms.from which the children come rgre not in use. 7 
Fhis problem has been largely solved by the platoon plan of school 
organization. Surveys of-some high-school buildings have revealed 
the fact that there is much waste in the use of building space, in that’ 
the-sclfedule is not arranged so as to haye all the rooms in use all 
the time. A high-school principal should not ask for additional 
building space unless he ce show that he is making ¢fficient use of 
what he already has. PT ; 

Another waste that superintendents and others are attempting to 
tliminate is that of loss of timé in getting ready to begin work, In 
some cities, schools announced to open,.say, September 1, do-not get 
mder way for a. week. The efficient school systems of the country * 
wre beginning regular classroom work the first'day of school, or st 
ast not later than the second day. Schedules are prepared ahead 

_of time, not after the children have arrived at school. Some few 
pupils will have to be readjusted, but a schedule can be made-out 
before the opening of school that will need but very little 
modification, 

Boards of education have usually recognized the fact that it is poor 
‘onomy to pay the superintendent of schools.a salary of $10,000 

A year and’ then not provide him with enough clerical assistance 
that he may earn the $10,000. The same’ principle should apply 
to all employees. No employee should be required to do what some - 
one else with loss ability and education and on a lower salary can do 
just. as well. For example, many elementary and high-school princi- 
pals devote much of their time to the doing of things that could be 
done by a $1,200 clerk, In some instances they are simply high- ’ 
sularied messengers and clerks rather than administrators and 
supervisors, ; 
The revision of the elethentary and high-school curricula under 
progress in many cities will undoubtedly prove economical, not that  -- 
kss will be expended upon the schools but that no time will be de- 
roted to teaching useless things. Schoolmen and others recognize 
the fact that it is a waste of school funds to drill pupils on the spell- 
ing of words that are rarely used, and then only by the -Specialist, 
aid upon problemé in arithmetic that have no application except 
possibly in some-very special field. And so on through every subject 
yearn are being made which will make the echool work more 

dficient. = a . 

_ The reorganization of the work in the seventh and eighth grades ‘ 

"08 to prevent a repetition of the work of the fifth and sixth grades . 


BG 


. 
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has undoubtedly sande the work of these grades more efficient. When 
reorganization was «discussed some years ago it was predicted that 
thete w ould be saving/of time. If by this it was meant that a pupil 
would ‘complete: his $ chool course in fewer than 12 years, the hopes 
of those whio" advocated reorganization have not been realized, since 
even with the junior high school organization a pupil does nat com. 
plete his work in less than 12 years, What has been done hus been’ ” 


_to enrich the work of the seventh and eighth grades.- 


é 


The question has, however, been riised_as to whether,a, real saving 
of time can not be-eifected so tbat a pupil may vompleie the course. 
in less than 12 yeurs.if-secondary-school work is begun in the seventh 
and eighth grades. , 

* The xeorganization of the schéols of Salt Lake City, Utah, isvin, 
accord with this idea, The Pike aia of schools in that city 
says in his report for 1925: | 


The school system of Snlt Lake City has for severnl years been grndually 
Cvolving from the old, well-established plah. of eight years in the elementary 
school und four years in,ythe high school to an orgunization known generally 
as the 6-3-3 plan, composed of. an elementary, scliool of six .years, a junior 
high school of three Yeurs, and au senjor high school of three years. As this 
movement has progressed and school orgnnizatioh and curricula have been 
studled in dlfferent parts of*ihe cowltry we fre convinced that at least one 
year of time In the*sabodl life of the child from kinderghrten to graduation 
from high school should and ean be ellminated with the majority. And 80 
at thie present thue eur plan of orgunization calls first for’a year In kluder- 
garten, composed of vhildren who are 5 years of. age, to be followed by six 
years jn the elementary school, three years in the junior-high school, and two 
years In the senlor high school. * * * . 

When this plun.is completely in operation, which it promises to be in 26, 
the Jarge majority of our young people sould graduute from high school 
12 yeurs.from the time they enter kindergarten, and thus be ready for college 
or for practical life at 17 Or 18 years of age, We ate convinced that the 
essentinis of the, subject matter pow taught in the longer course cun as 
thoroughly mastered with the shorter cuurse, and that Much dawdling can be 
ne rae as ‘well os loss of tine from sl ing, attention to Irrelevant or Useless 

ject matter. w ‘ 


The superintendent of the Salt Lake City schools further says thal 
if the change could be considered an innovation he would have con- 


-siderable hesitation about putting it into practice, even though con- 


vinced of itsadvisability and practicability, but that if is not without 
precedent, since some of the best school systems in the country have 
operated under the 1l-yéar plan above kindergarten with succes, 
both’ fori the standpoint of educatjonal results and of financial 
economy. — ‘ 
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, : "  _ TEACHERS' SALARIES 


Teachers’ salaries between 1924-25 and 1926-27 showed a tendency 
to increase, although not at a rapid rate. according to data compiled 
dy the research division of the National Education Association. The 

* division of research points out: - 


These increases were due to two cuuses. First, _ salary schedules were « 
ape In some cities; secdnd, the sulury schedules topted jn earlier years 


did Yor go fully Into effect until 1925 und 1926 in a considerable number of 
elt As the higher maximum of these schedules was reached by increasing 
“percentages of teachers, the effect was to Increase the median salary paid. 

The following table prepared by the National Educatiok, Associa- 
tion shows the median salaries paid three groups of school e ployees | 
in cities of various sizes in 1924-25 and 1926-97: ' 


Median salaries paid echool employees in city school aystema? 1924-25 and 
. 1926-27 * : 
* 


* Clites with a populution of— 
’ = Tr 
30,000 to 


rit 10,000 
Bebool employees concerned | OFT i | 100,000 


30,000 


F | \ j | \ 
\ edges 1026-27' 1024-25 126-27 1024-25 126-27 Shahn 
t ' 


| eS —s hfe 4b — ||} — 


tj) sjel7{s|o 


‘ 
Zlementarytchool classroom | - a ‘ ¥ - 
eck | | | OAS |$2, 004 $1,528 ($1,565 81, 44 181,375 ($1,231 |$), 276 $1,129 | $1, 169 
High-schon! classroom teachers. 1, 542 


2 836 |X x3 | 2 0v0 | 2.000 (1, 738 | 1784 | 1,017 | 805 | 1,491 » 


S0pervising elamentary-school ae . 
Principals... 3, 207 | 3,437 | 2484 | 2.230 | 2.140 | 2,250 | 2116} 2220) 2057 | 2,310 
"Ivmay be that after final (abulations have been checked up a few of these figuras wil) Uy changed, , 
bat the general trend which they take will not he affec z —t 


Based on reports from approximately 1,500 cities of all sizes for both yours, 


The single-salary schedule seems to-be getting more popular, that - 
is, 8 schedule which provides the same salary: for teachers with equal 
training and experience without regard to, the g@nde taught, whether 
it be in the elementary school or-tn she high school. No doubt such 
a schedule will help to place elementary teaching on a higher plane | 
if teachers with four years’ preparation are employed to teach in the 
elementary schools; but if boards of education adopt a single-salary « 
schedule and continue to €mploy elementary-school teachers who have 
had but twe years of post-high-school work, the question may be 
| taised as to why such schedule was adopted. - 
| The question of equal pay for men and women teachers doing the 
same work continues to occupy the attention of many boards of edu-__ 
cation. The granting of more pay to men is defended by some 
board’ on the ground that in order to get men teachers thay. must 
‘be paid more than women, for women will work for less,  Sucli 
boards contend that supply and demarid should regulate the salary, 
: . j , . ar.) Tate ae. 
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\ If competent men are to be retained in the profession, any eqial- 

pay schedule should provide that the salaries af the women be made 

* equal to those paid men rather than that there be any averaging of 
the salaries of the two. | ' ~ ' 


1 Some suggest that salaties be paid somewhat in proportion to the - | 

‘number of persons supported by the teacher, This would be an 
innovation, indeed, but boards of education*are no mére calléd upon 
to adopt suek a schedule than any other public board or a bowrd of a 
private corporation. The editor of, the American School Hoard 
Journal, commenting upon such proposal, says: * 4078 


* The objections to such an Innovation and Interpretation of a salary scledole 
must be obylous. Teachers are employeg for the services they may render 
nnd for which they: have a right to expect a proper compensation, But tu 
~ + measure the salury of the teacher by the number of relatives she supporta at 
home.is IJlogical and untenable, The self-respecting teacher: will object to the 
introduction of charity tito any salary schedule, The profession as a whole 
wili‘glsp resent a salary schedule that {x constructed-upon wny other; basis than 
. dhat «hich compensates character and ability, and which recognizes tiv tue 
“ value ofthe service rendered. ee 
’ The future, no doubt, will eoutinue toward refinements In the formulation of 
xalary schedules,-and discover ways of measuring and compensating merit more 
equitably than fs now being done, but’ it will eliminate, ax it must, the sug- 
restion of charity or favoritism. The teacher sells servic@, the’ school board 
buys It. Henee, the pay roll is « businesg matter. Thia is the jniterpretution - 
" .which the public puts upon salary schedules, It is the interpretation thut ‘the ‘ 
teaching profession upholds. 


> 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN. SERVICE 


¢ Among the valuable means for improving teachers in service may * 
* be mentioned-the summer scheol sind extension course. The pro- 
fessional interest that this work has developed is a, promise for 
- better things.“ It has stimulajed the development; of efficiency, the 
results of which have been increased salaries, promotions of various 
kinds, and 4 marked improvement in the .spirit ef the teaching 
force in general, BY) 
The opportunity for summer study and extension work, has.the. 
further advantage of making it possible for States to raise the 
+ standard of teacher training without imposing too great ‘a hardship 
on teachers of ability whose training has been inadequate. 
| *° @Many boards of-ediication grant credit for attendance at sumer 
| school. A bonus is sometimes given foy this activity, usually $2.50. 
to $6 a month, which is added to the salary-the year following the 
course, or a bonus of from $25 to $60, gnd in a few instances $100. 
The assistant supeyntendent of schools of Rochester, N. Y., reports 
that the number of ers taking part in the summer-school plan 
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in in that city 4 is between 800,and 400 per year, and the number taking 
ihiversity work is in the neighborhood of 500, 

- A means of improving teachers in service that promises tuch- is 
that of assigning to them the preparation of a course of study. If 
the project of preparing a course of study in arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, is assigned to a group of teachers, they will be kept busy for 
ayear,at least on a study that will have practical application. They 
wil liave-to consult much Jitérature on the subject and hokd nuuyy 
conferences, and after the course has been finished every teacher 
who Its hud part in its preparation will be a better-teacher. of arith- 
metic, The siiperintendent who makes use of his teachers in such 
manner ‘is proving a real -motive for their improyement, This 
plan is followed in Boston, Oakland, Washington, and many other 
cities. The superintendent of schools of Oakland reports that more 
than-700 out.of 1,500 regular teachers have been actively engayed 
‘in the work of curriculum revision during the ptesent’ semester. + 


SABBATICAL. LEAVE 


~ 


, | 

Another plaw that is gaining greatly in favor for-the improve- 

ment of teachers in service is that of granting sabbatical leave. 

According to a publication recently issued by the National Sabbat- 

ical Leaye Association, of Cleveland, Ohio, 39 cities having a 

population of 100,000 and over, or more than 50 per cent of -the 

tities of this size, have adopted definite plans*for granting teachers 

leave of absence for study and professional'improyement, and 133- 

cities having a population of 2,500 to 100,000 ‘have adopted the plan. 

_ In many cities the rules governing sabbatical leavesare similar. =~ 
The time of service before granting such Jeave is usually seven years; ; : 
that is, the eighth year is used. The teacher is obligated to,remain 
for two or thres years in the school system after her return, or & 
proportionalreturn of the*mohey. granted while she was on jenve} 
exceptions, however, are sometimes made in such instances as illneés, 
or death in the family, in which case the return of the money is not 
demanded. Remuneration during absence is generally one-half tho 
teacher's regular salary. The number, of teachers permitted to be 
absent from the school system is usually not more than 1 per cent 

of the instructional force. 

In Boston, where the plan has’ been in practice for a period of 
nearly 20 years, about 20 teachers avail themselves of it yearly. The 
superintendent of Richmond,-Va., reports that each year from 5 to 
10 teachers ‘arp on leave of absenca for study. The assistant super- 
intendent of schools of Rochester, N. Y., states that approximately 
12 teachers take advantage of the plan yearly,, The superintendent 
of schools of New York City says in a recent report that a half-year’s 
pare was aeprted ti to 150 bpactaacn 2 in elementary and high vi 


' 
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for the térm beginning February 1, 1925, and to 228 teachers for the 
term beginning September, 1925. 


TEACHERS’ COUNCILS 


. A movement of the past few years that has been making some head- 
way is the organization of teachers’ councils. These councils ane | 
generally constituted for some or all of the following purposes: 
(1) To raise the standard of the teaching profession; (2) to encour. 
age professional improvement; (3) to foster a spirit of sympathetic 
good will and helpfulness. among teachers and a better understanding 
tween teachers and officials; and (4) to democratize the school 
system, that is, to give téachers a voice in shaping educational 
Policies. — , . 
The teachers’ council, in other words, is the agency through which 
the superintendent of schools, the board of education, and the teach. 
ing corps arrive at a- mutual understanding of the schools. That 
teachers should be consulted regarding the needs of the schools is 
evident, whether they be organized into councils or not. As expressed 
by Arthur H, Chamberlain, secretary gf the California Teachers’ 
Association: “All progressive school people, whether administrators 
Gor classroom teachers, should see clearly the advantage and necessity 
of meeting upon a common ground for ‘the discussion of common 
problems looking toward a common good.” ' 
, Many cities have established regularly organized teachers’ ‘councils 
in connection with their school systems; others have established some 
- medium enabling teacher cooperation. In reply to a questionnaire 
recently sent out by the American Federation of Teachers fo 140 cities 
of 100,000 or more population and to two of the largest cities in 
. States having no cities of this size, 85 cities replied that they had 
representatiye councils and 27 that they had some teacher-cooperat- 
ing medium. .' ° ; - 
Both ‘school authorities and teachers, according to the returns to 
this questionnaire,-are highly favorable to the movement, Of 56 
replies received, all are favorable except two. - 
The-other replies to the questionnaire were in,substance as follows: 
In 22 cities the members of the councils are-elected by component 
[ta of the school system; in 8 by the faculty of each school; 
1 they are appointed by the gxecutive board; and in 1 by” the 
ominating committee, . 4 | 
8 term of office of the members in 18 cities is one year, in 9 two 
years, in 3 three years, and in 2 indefinite, .- “ 
. , Of 21 cities reporting as to whom the acts and decisions éf ths 
|, councils are referred for. ratification, 7 report no one; 4, entire 


we teaching body; 8 each, teacher groups -and board of education; 


Aru 
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1 each, superintendent, parent body, subcouncil, and “teacher 
psociation. ' Eee, 

The councils consider various questions, such as courses of study, 
textbooks, rating and promotion, supervision, physical equipment 
of schools, relation of school to community, teachers’ salaries and ° 
pensions, and leave of absence. —| 7 

As an example of the composition, etc., of a teachers’ council in 
one city, that of Washington, D. C., is given below: yt 


A OE ae Re oe ee. A CL 21 
Supervision group.__.._.--_-_..._..--.-..,-- 4 
Slee nintrelo 9 wig Sate ie MR CS 9 
Clerical staff_...__.____4 Bi seesecss nee pincttinme 2 
POROrial we nn comes ee nn ti de A teehee, 2 
The teaching group is divided as’ follows: 
Kindergarten and primary{>.__..-.......... a 8 
Intermediate gradex__._:_.._____ ee ee SSS ee ee Oe 6 
cL Nee a i ee ROS 2 te oe nS ar PING ea 2 
Junior high school grades..._......---- == 2 
High schools__._...2.___..._ momeb thee a ab ccna week Soa. 8 
Normal échoole, 22502 /5 Su on a,  * 


The total representation in each grotp is divided between the 
white and the colored staff. Of the grand total of 38, 16 are colored 
and 22 are white. , - . \ 

Each representative is selected by election by the group he repre- 
ents. These groups in the case of the teaching staff are determined 
by the administrative school divisions into which the district is 
divided, The répresentative reports back tg his own group the 
activities of the council, and receives instruction from his group - 
relative to needs, desires, and opinions. oF 

‘The teachers’ council should be an advisory, not an administrative ~ 
body; it should realize that‘t is not to usurp the prerogatives of the 
board or of the superintendent; it should netabe a body for merely 
destructive criticism. Each delegate should represent fairly and 
frankly in the deliberation of the counci® the views of the group 
which he ‘represents. . Endeavor: should be made to have all the dis. 
cussions of the council lead to action that is helpful and constructive. 

The following is from the 1926 report of the superintendent of 
schools of Chicago concerning the teachers” council in that city: 

‘Tn accordance with a recommendation approved by the board of education on 
April 9, 1925, the superintendent of schools invited certain organizations within 
the Chicago school system to elect a representatiyg for service in the Chicago 
mablic-school teachers’ council. The board of education approved the organiza. /, " 
ton of such a council “ under the direction of the superintendent of schools for 
furnishing the superintendent with advice Intended to maintain public-school 
wrvice to a high degree of efficiency, the organization to be in accord with rules 
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and ‘by-laws adopted and approved by the superintendent, or amendments bem | 
_ sfter made and approved by him. The meetings are to be held ob call of ths 
N superintendent.” Service is voluntary, The meetings are held ‘at such t 
ats lost moet the convenience of the members and ag avold interfering with their 
. other schoel borvive, 

' During the year the council considered; Banking in achools, Wastribution of 
milk, clerical wetk required of teachers, tua much statistical reporting, distribu. 
(fon of clreuldrs and notices to the teome during school hours, exhibitions and 
pageonta, collection pf money, meetings culled by principals during claws Ulme, 
two, many Ore drills, acceptance of gifta from puplls, teachers, etc, detands on 
parents for doing school work of pupils, minimum essentials, director of kinder. 
kurten, school publicutious, teachers’ plan book, appraisal of teaching, rating 
the;teachers, ralng the principal, »~ 


THE VISITING TEACHER a 


In order to find out why the school does not function effectivily 
forcertain children, many city school systems ure emp ing visit 
teachers. The office of such teacher is to find the Cause of mal- 
adjustments, wither tliey be in the scliool, the home, the neighbor 
hood, or in the children themselves—in-other words, the whole child 
must be understood, and not merely the five hours a day in which 
he is under the teacher’s eye—and when the maladjustments haw 
: been found, it is the office of such teacher to endeavor to fect a 
cure, 
The cases coming within the jurisdiction of the visiting tesicher, 
+ to be more exact, are maladjustments in scholarship, involving sub- 
norijalit ys retardation, precocjty; adverse home conditjons—poverty, 
neglect, improper guardianship; misconduct, in and out of school; 
and irregular attendance, =. ° : 7 
In some cities, as Pasadena, Calif, 4 visiting teachers are sent to 
children who are temporarify confihed to their homes by reason of 
P illness; so as to enable them to keep pace with their classes; also to 
those who ure permunently removed from school, so that they may 
receive instruction, Every, schol day the visiting teacher is busy 
| from six to eight hours visiting the homes of the smaller children, 
| nd every other day she visits ‘the homes of" the older children, hear- 
| ing and outlining their lessons. In like manner Holyoke, Mass., is 
also undertaking the education of children who-t can not be trans 
‘ ported to school, «+ , 
The value of the viaiting'tedchor ‘movement is attested by its 
growth. First adopted into the’schoo] systems of New York, Bos- 
ton, and Hartford, Conn,,'in 1906-7, at ‘the present time. 74 tities 
: report visiting teachers, many of which cities. have from 15 to 2 
such teachers each, ' 
Among the cities emphasizing this activity mky be mentioned 
Boston, Mass.; Dayton, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Min-. 
neapolis, Minn.; New York City and Rochester, N. x. 
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The staff of the visiting-teacher department of Rochester hum- - 
bers. 16—the director, 13 visiting teachers, a court representative, _ 
and a fiekl worker for the Children’s Memorial Scholarship Fund, 

In Dayton, Ohio, the school board las recently established a - 
visiting teacher's bureau as u part of the administrétive department, 
with five teachers for the grade schools and two for the high schools, 

This number will be increased as-the system becomes effective. \New 
York City employs 22-yisiting teachers. 

In 61 of the 74 cities reporting the employment of such teachers 
their salaries:are ‘paid wholly from! public funds. In 20 of these 
cities, it should be, explained, the movement, was sponsored by the 
national committee on visiting teachers of New’ York City; which 
paid two-thirds ‘of their salaries for a stated time; then, when the 
value of the work had been fully demonstrated, it was taken oyer 
by the boards of education und the teachers were paid “from public ni 
funds, ' ‘a 

At the present time the national committee on visiting teachers is 
cooperating with six cities, and is paying two-thirds of their visiting 
teachers’ salaries; in the remuining cities the salaries are paid wholly 


of in part from private finds of other organizations, f 
As further: proof of the value of, this movement the fallowing', © 
quotations of ,city schol officials and others are given: hg a 


““Ts ds tecessiry to the school as the nurse or the doctor, the truant officer, 
the regular teacher. The work of the nurse ond the truant officer fa largely 8 
corrective: the work @f the visiting teicher ds essentially preventive.” 

“Af Tas'principal were asked to‘give up one of my assistants or the visiting 
letcher, I should sdy: ‘Take the assistant, but Jeave the visiting teacher.’ - 
She alone Is able to/eare for the well-belng—eall it spiritual well-being if you 
wiJ—of those chilitren who need kympathetée guidupve over the hard places « 
In their young livey when there seems no one else quite ready to lend 4 hand.” 

“She has Mstinetly lessened the number of disclplinary cnses *.° © hos 
leskcned furdimess © “=” is a valuable agent in selling the 6chool to 
pitrons © © * ‘cooperates with the school nurse ® * © finally, In the 
agent who interp¥ets the school to the home and the home to the school." 

“She has secured regalar attendance on “the part of truants *® * © hag 
explulued why children were unable to keep up with thelr work, has given 
the cluss feavher more symyhthy with’ the difficuitfes of the pupila * * * 
has brought assistance te children and mothers in need, many of whom: would - 
not nsk, or did r know epi nak, for badly needed help.” 


The presiding justice of the children’s court of New York says:* 


Muny, childrgn would find their aay annually Into the children’s court ff they 
Were not assisted by a visiting tehcher at the critical moment in thelr Ives, 
when the sinikter influences of thelr environment begin to dedtroy what the 
lechools ure endeavoring to build up. The most effective treatment of delin- 


quency and pms is thelr preyentlon. It saves human misery and taxpayers’ 


‘From the Visiting Teacher gMovement, by /Jullus John Oppenheimer, published .in 
1924 by the Public Education Association, New York City. : 
_ did. 
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el 
dollars,, If the full significance of the visiting teacher's work as a factor fy 
preventing seciul wreckage and In building good citizenship, particularly tn the 
adolescent period of our school children’s lives, were understdod, I belleve that 
the board of education would provide a visiting tedcher for‘every school in the 
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’ elty 48 & measure of economy. 
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SCHOOL PUBLICITY «. 


4 ~~ ‘ 
One of the outstanding movements of recent years is the effort on 
the part of school boaryls and superintendents to keep the people’ 
informed about the schools—their aims, their work, their cost, the 
problems, Not so many years ago school superintendénts hesi 
; about giving school news to ‘the city papers or about issuing an 
° publicity bulletins, partly, because they thought that they would be 
accused of having an ambitious desire of seeing their names in print; 
but school publicity as now conceived has nothing to do with names 
of school officials excépt incidentally, Theimain purpose is to give 
‘ news concerning the schools, not news concerning. Superintendents, 
- Principals, or teachers. 2 ’ ue 
¢ movement for greater publicity has no doubt been hastendd 
by/American Educgtion Week, when school superintendents in prac- 
tically every city of the country make a special effort to, interest the 
people in their schools, But“ the progressive superintendents have — 
recognized the fact that, however valuable a week's intensive pub- 
licity may be, there should be continuous publicity ;- 80 they are 
making use of the press and are issuing bulletins on special phases 
of school “work, giving talks before civic bodies on matters pertain- 
ing to eduéation, exhibiting pupils’ work, using the radio, and in 
many other ways keeping. up a constant dissemination of news about 
the sghools, Py ‘ : pL : : 
Several cities have organized school informntion bureaus, so that 
hewspapers ‘and others may obtain school news without, as Supt, 
William McAndrew :expresses it, having -to “corkscrew” it out of . 
officials submerged, in something else nnd ‘who have no, sense of news, 
Many cities have put over big bond issues by intensive campaign? 
of publicity showing the feetl of new scheel buildings, but if a’super- 
intendent never gives out any information regarding the schools of 
I his city except when money is needed he need not expect as hearty a 
response to his special appeals as if he had been condueting @ con, 
tinuous publicity program, ; 
‘ ' ’ 


-, THE ALL.YEAR SCHOOL 


| , Much has been written regarding the all-year school, but com- 
7, paratively few cities.are operating their schools on the all-year platy) 
\;, Many’ havecorgénized summer schools of 6 or 8’ weeks in’ duration, 


» but.these schools ususlly verve only, two classes of pupils, those who 
; nate e. ‘A, i 4 i ve i Bil : - \ Ue! F: 
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have failed and shi who by sation work may gain an extra 
promotion. Since many school administrators favor the all-year 
school,’the question arises, Why have not the cities of the cogmtry 
extended the summer session to 12 weeks as an integral’ part of the 
course’. Possibly it is because the general public is not sufficiently 
well informed as to the advantages of a school session of 48 weeks, 
or it may be that boards of education hesitate on anopnEt of the 
additional expense involved. _ . 

That the school budget would have to be increased teat en cthe . 
to run the schools #2 additional wéeks is obvious, but if children may - 
complete the 12-year course in fewer yeurs the cost per pupil for 
his entire course might not be ahy greater than if the schoglg ware 
in session omy 36 weeks a yea ,—“To pass from the first grade up 
through high school requires 12 years, or 432 weeks, with 36 weeks 
toa year, Under the all-year “plana pupil would, theoretically at: 

, east, make’ the same advancement in 9 years of 48, weeks each, If 
‘this be true the cost per pupil completing the course would be no , 
greater under the all-year plan. It might even be less, since the 

’ cost of maintenance during the summer months would be less, 

The question to consider, however, is whether the schools can be 
made more efficient-if operated on the all-year plan. Economy 
should nét be measured ‘by expenses but by returns. ~ Increased ° 
expenditure often increases the rate of dividend. Many a business . 
min fails because he-does not put enough money into his-business ~ 
to make it pay. ‘No doubt our schools would pay better dividends 
on the money invested if they were operated for-the entire year, No 
business concern would let its plant lie idle for three months in the 
year, yet the school buildings of the country are idle-for this length 
of time, and since there is nothing profitable for the great majority . 
of the children to do during the summer vacation they are Ipafing — 
or playing jp the streets. 

The time children spend in school is a comparatively small part 
of the time at’ their disposal. If a child sleeps 9 hours a day_he. 
has 15 waking hours.’ If he is in school 514 hours a day for 6 days 
a week and 36: weeks in the year, he is in school only 990 hours out 
of the 5,475 hours that he is awake during the 366, days of the year, 

» or he is in school only 18 per cent of his waking time. If the schoola 
were conducted for 48 weeks a year a child would be in school 1 420 

' pours out of the 5,475 hours he is awake, or he would be ix school * « 
| only 24.1 per cent of his walking time. Supt. Wiiliam McAndrew, : 
discussing the @ll-year school’ invhis report to the Chicago Bok ourd bf ¢ 
education; BAYS? 

. Byery real teqcher 4a certain to remark gorals time Js 
“whoo in September that her puptla woot 
yprnthing: they ever ripened ak elie Me ty “to war 
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on under the school regimen, After 9 of 10 months of faithful, conseientions, 
painstaking work she sees her pupils leave school for the SUMMer recess, 
alert, mentally keen, morally sllve youth of whoin she Is rightfully proud 
aod In whom she has great hopes’: but these same boys and girls too often 
come back to her in September stunted phyaleally, intellectually, and morally, 
Tt ts not humanly possible for tho alolesvent to Jonf, to ran the streets, for 
two or three monthe vach year, without sufering mw loss of knowledge and a 
brenking down of bublts of upplication. The Board of Edocation of Chleago 
hag stud out ugalnsé Igterruptians af selool work Jy extraneous Interest, 
The summer recess Is tlie niost serious terraption the ohild encounters jy 
xehool Wife. The only yulld Justification ever otered tur Costiug seins fa 
summer Is the need for the hel oof the children on the farm, There extete 
no such need In Urban ciples! 2 * 


During the past few years interest las been centered on the all- 
year schools of Newark, N, J. The bourd of education considered 
the matter of discontinuing the all-year schools of that city, which 
were first established there in 1912. Good results were reported 
until the superintendent of schools in his report to the board of 
education in 1924 called ‘attention to certain disadvantages of the 

‘plan. The board, however, decided to continue the all-year schools 
until further study could be made of th&m. “A preliminary survey 
wis made by Dr. M;: V. O'Shea and Dr. William Farrand in June, 
1925. They recommended that a complete survey be made of the 
all-year schools. The school board adopted. the recommendation, 
and 4 survey was made by Dr.'M, V. O'Shea, Doctor Farrand, Dr. 
“W. ©, Ryan, Dr. W. A. McCall, Dr, A.. T. Wylie, and Dr. P. K. 
Atkinson. The sur®y was made primarily to determine the effi- 

~ ciency of the all-year schools in comparison with the so-called tradi- 
tional schools. 

The committee found that while the all-year schools do not do 
what was originally claimed for them—that is, carry any consider- 
able numbers of pupils through eight grades in six years—they do’ 
advance their pupils more rapidly and give them greater educa-. 
r tional .attainment than pupils of similar ability, heredity, and 

social backgfound receife in the traditional schools; that while it 


. cpg in en pupil in the all-year school nearly eight years.to 


| complete the elementary grades, it takes the pupile of corresponding 
capacity in a traditional schoolga distinctly longer time; that. while 
the all-year graduates do not. make as good a showing in the high 
school as traditional graduates, the reason is not less efficient work» 
in the schools but the innate capacity of ean themselves and - 
the fact that:the gll-year schools are holding and carrying through | 

‘st Class of pupils who ir the regular schools would be likely either ° 

. to dropout or to be sériously retarded; that..thesb schools, in. the 

v4, face. of great, dilficiilties, are doing extremely valuable work and’ 

|. ave rendering # greut service, particularly: to children, of foreign. 

4) Ww : eT ‘ 4 v he ! . 
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parentage and unfay orable home conditions, and that these children 
will suffer educationally if the all- “year schools are abolished; anc 
that the additional cost is not excessive, considering the service 
rendered, 

In view of all the evidence, the survey committee recommended 
that the all-year schools in Newark be continued and that-they be 
given every facility to make their ‘work even more effective than it 
has been thus far. 

The Newark board of sinwetont after giving the report of the 
survey comimittee dua consideration, decided to continne the all-yeur 
«hoals, The report of the committee will no doubt awaken interost 
in other cities in the all-year school. 

Nashville, Tenn., is another city that has from all reposts made a 
success. of all-year schools, which have been in operation in that city 
for three years, and which apply not to a part but to all of the 


the all-yea# plan differs from the usuab “summer school” or “ vaca- 
and longth of, course as in any other term. effort is made to 


crowd 18 weeks of work into # period of 8 or 10 weeks, the summer 
term having the same course of study’as any other term. The school 


‘year is divided into four terms, or quarters, of 12 weeks each, -A 


student completes a year’s work either by carrying three terms’ work 


the others Attendance is not cgmpulsory during the summer term, 
but by attending during this term ‘a student so desiring may secure 
exemption from attendands during one of the other three following 
ferms. 


first year’s experiéncg. ‘No later reports have been published, but 
ithe superintendent of schools writes that the second and third years 
Were practically duplications of the first yeay, even to the per ‘cent 
of number "attending, number promoted, etc. On this basis the 


‘summer term’s attendance, which is wholly voluntary, is 64 per cent 


of the regular term’s enrollment, the per cent’ of attendance of those 
enrolled for the summer term ig 94, and the per cent of punctuality 
is 99.78, At.the end of the summer term §4,9 per cent are promoted, 
as against 79.8 per cent promoted at the end of the regular term. 

The tiedical inspectors, ‘who visit the schools regularly during the 


+ summer just as in any other term, report that they notice no’ bad 


effects from attending the summer term, but that on the contrary 
the general health of the wins G is improved by holding them to 
regular habits of living. ~ ‘ ’ 


’ In the employment of teachers preference i 18 given to Sogular o 08; | a , 
Bee Par Gani ok tha ean to tog aaooage Sa Per iene ! 


tion school” in that the work done is exactly essai in time spent . 


during ne year or, substituting the summer term for one of , 


“A report on the og of the experimegt was ‘published, after the © 


~schools or grades in the public-school system. The summer term of — 
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are paid their regular monthly salaries, thus enabling them to recelys 
12 months’ pay and still have two weeks’ vacation twice a year. 

Mr, H. ©. Weber, superintendent of the Nashville schools, sum- 
insrizing the results of the all-year schools of that city, says: 


These results confirmed the belief that there was reul demand for educa. 
tlonal opportunities at nil times, that better results’ through, conUnwous pecy. 
pation were attained tn.all those things regarded ‘as of prime fmportance fn 

- the tralhing of the ekld—regularity, punetuniity, altention to duty, content 
ment, cheerful wbedieiive to authority, bealth of body, mind, and sonl; timt 
it is possible ta ghortén the time ,of preparation for productivity not only 

‘without. bart 4o the Individual wat with positive advantage to him, his 
,, Country, and to the world at large, 7 


y INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION ~~. 


* Ons of the problems that school administrators have been attempt 
ing to solve is that of adapting the school to the individual pupil 
so that each wiay work according to his ability, and -so that. he 
may,at the same time parti¢ipate in the life of the ols thus 
be a hnember of a community and not a‘mere individual intfependent 


- 


of-every other child inthe school.) *: ne ; 
‘> The plat that is most used in scree pie problem is to divide. 
a given grade into a number of groupé'so* hat’ pupils of like ability . 
will be in the same group, The ‘usual plan is to form thrés ‘groups, 
the rapid, the average, and the slow, and to adapt the curriculum ’ 
and the instruction td each group. In séme schools as many groups 
as possible-are formed, If, for instance, there are 200 secqndy grade 
children in a building, the grade. is-divided into five ‘or six groups, 
usually with more children ‘in the faster-moving groups. 
Various bases are used for classifying the pupils, ds intelligence 
" quotient, mental age, educational age, and teaclity’s judgment. 
There is‘ysually a combination of two or more of the bases, the 
teacher's judgment appearing niost often in combinations, and, only 
rarely as the only basis for ,classification, 1 ceding : 
The plan of grouping pupils is used in the elementary @rades more 
| than in the junior and senior high schools, Of 163 cities with- from 
| * , 10,900 to 30,000 lation reporting to the Bureau of Education, 145 
| * shave adopted the Pie in some or all the elémentary grades, 119 in 
| some or all the juniod high school grades, and 81 in some or all the 
senior or regular four-year high schools, Of 89 cities of 30;000'to - 
.~ , 100,000 population reporting, 66 ‘use the plan‘in elementary grades,’ 
~--—_—$7in-the junior high school, and 36°in the senior or the fouf-yeary 
high school. Of 40 cities of 100,000 or,more population, 86 use thé.’ 
' plan in,the elementary grades, 28 in the junior high gchool, and 26 ip. 
\. \ > the senior or the four-year high echool, “bye 
Kren bs * Among other methods of adapting the school to individual puplly 
) May be mentioned the Daltén plan and the Winnetks te@hniqu 


[Aru 


-from replies made to a questionnaire submitted by the Bureau of \’ 


formal language, gnd arithmetic? Do pupils learn {g use facts, and 


. thé effect of individual worksin the elementary school ‘as meas ¢ 


| The Stanford achievement test.was used as a criterion to évaliate - 
jhe results of the experiment, It was found that much greater gai 
hdd been made under tljp-self-directed plan.) © «.* Vicobal 
, 7 : ; P _®. 3 
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Since much has been written“ubout eagh of these plans, 4 description 
of their respective methods is not’ necegsary, A few years ago , 
Dalton, Mass,, and Winrietka, Ll., were the only sahools in the 
country using these plans, That each is being adopted is evident 


Education to all cities of 10,000 or thor population, Of 280 super- , * 
intendents in cities“of this size reporting, 44 are using,the Dalton - 
plan or some modification of it and 42 arétising the AVinnetkagtech- 
nique or an adaptation of it. . + - he's 
No scientific evaluation of the Daltomplan has-been repotted, but ° 
eyidence from the schools that have adopted it-indicates that it has 
certain merits. Possibly no school -has operated on the: plan long 
enough to make such an evaluation, but-before the plan becomes 
widely adbpted the school people will want all the data possible. 
The Winn€tka Shools, after operating ‘on an individual! instruc- 
tion plan for four years, were studied with a view of discovering | - 
the advantages and limitations of the plan. Some of the questions 
the survey sought to answer were answered quite satisfactorily, while 
no answers could be found to other questions!" Among the latter” 
were: Is individual work in the content subjects,‘as history and 
geograplry, as effective as in the “tool” subjects of reading, spelling, 


do they recognize their social significarice as well when the facts are | 
tatlght in individual self-corrective exercises as when introduced in. , 
their natural setting? ° - ot yn 

The report shows that-the drill subjects are better mastered in 
the individual instruction plan, that grade repetition is eliminated, .*, 
that more time per duy is free for group and creative activities, that 


by marks in, high school is satisfactory, and that no additignal co 
appears to beinvolved. ‘ < in Fh. 

An experiment in individualizing instruction is described in the 
report of the board of education of Montclair, N. J., for 1925. The 
experiment,was made to determine the yelative effectiveness in arith- 
netic an@spelling between the more formal, stereotyped, regimenthl, 
traditional method and one adapted to individual differences and ~ © 
personal needs. The one is described as the formal method and was - 
used for a period of four months, and the other is described ‘as the. 
self-directed method and was used for three months, In each the 
personnel of the class was the same and was,under the same teacher. . 


‘ 
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individual method were: Od - 


1. The interest of the children in the work was largely spontaneous, They ' 
felt # keeit need for further knowledge,. They applied themselves engerly to” 
fhe work, They asked for more books tp. read and asked for more work {n 
arithmetic. , i=: ye ' 

. 2. The success of each child received recognition, often in graphic form, One 
of the greatest motives for further effort, for adults. as well fs ebildren, Is the 
gat‘sfaction of accomplishing. & given task: successfully, Las 

‘3. A difficylty met was a ‘challenge to each child to think, independently, or 
cooperatively with a self-selected group, Often his apprvach ‘tu, the teacher 
. was aut Inquiry if his orginal method of sdlution were correct, a4 
4. Each child waa actively -making an effort during a much longer proportion 

-~ of the time than under the mdye formal, traditional plan of instruction. é 

5, In the discusslox of the -résults and methods of others the puplls were 


Some of the conclusions reached regarding the self-directed of 


learning to welgh advantages dnd disadvantages and to to the conclusion 
. of @ Judgment. Thus they were ‘helpitg to determine ¢ own Inethous ‘of. 


study ; and they were frankly eritl#sing each other. yas * 
wee Anyone who is having the experience of stich freqirent discussion of his 
methods and results, free and frank um! yet under the kindly control of the 


teacher, ty developing an-attitude that till enable him more intelligently to face 
adverseseriticism, ret ; . . \ 
7, It ts only fair to all children to let each progress at his own Yate. Pe 
8 With the greater variety of opportunity ‘for each jndividual more abfities 
have the chance for expression, ors ot ett iD 
9.'In indlyiduafzing Instruction titere isy always, tle query: Is not real 
soclul intercourse eliminated entirely? -4n this experiment ‘netual social inter. 
: course und cooperation occurred to a far erenter Axtent viads under the formal 
classroom procedure, “, & : 


10. The degree of achievement was greater undertbfie aelf-airected than under . 
the formal procedure. , ’ ‘ 7 _ a. =% 
No doubt other studies at Winnetka and*ih other cities that have. 
= “adopted an individual instruction plan will,tend to prove ‘or dis- 
prove the worth of ‘such plans, or they dicate how they may 
be milified so as to produce ‘the best. results. Every schol wants 
to know how to individualize instruction so that each pup] may 
advance according to ability and, effort and ‘at. the same time be 
® “socialized,” oe ; p 
@. 


+, CURRICULUM REVISION ° noe eS 


» ‘ Within the past few years the, reorganization of the elementary 
afd the seco\dary school eifrricula lias been recejving more attention « 
from educaticyal leaders than any other phase of school work. That 
conditions haveuchanged. in the ‘cities of thé country, and’*that a | 
curriculpm prepared only a few years ago ho longer meets the nevds. 

_,, of modern city life, have been fully recognized, ‘The fact, too; that*, 
j/s,0- ue ideas of education ‘are: changing has had its * Y ‘on ‘curtig. 


/)\* lum egastruction. “Not so many years ago the cours@lin ari 
_ 31 wae weighte*down.with speptal: discipline ‘problela” 
Wal tat by ‘ rac ‘ i Ma i be bad ict ne : | ch { | 
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ay courses were exercises in parsing and diagraming. -No 
reputable educator to-day thinks of holding to these courses founded* 
oa.8 philosophy that has no scientific support. According to‘present- 
diy thought the curriculum should be reconstructed largely in terms 
of contemporary American life and of the needs of the individual ye 
child as they are now understood, It naturally follows that, as con- 
ditions change and as our. knowledge of the child changes, the school , - 
currictila must be revised to meet changed conditions and to conferm 
rith the newer conceptions of child life, * 

The need of a thorough revision of the curriculum having been 
recognized by the edutational leaders, various natiorial committees 
have been at work on curriculum studies and several reports have 
been prepared. Among these are the Fourth.and Fifth Yearbooks. 
of the Department of Superintendence and the T'wenty-sixth Year 
book of the National Society for,the Study of Education. 

In many cities committees have been appointed composed of officers 
and teachers to ‘make revisions of the cutriculum. For this ‘pur- 
pose § some cities grant teachers‘leave for. weeks or months o pay. 
Thousands of dollars are heing spent to cover th STs Spon for 
substitute tenchers, research, and clerical. assistance, 

_ Although tere is gteat interest*in-curriculum revision, not every 
sity has made changeg except possibly by the adoption, of new text- 
books. Of 390, citie# ef 10,000 or mére population réporting to the 
Bureaw ‘of: Education, 175 have made revisions or are in process of 
rvising the eurriculum. According to a study* made by Dr. S.A. 
Courtis, 60 per cent of 132 cities replying to a questionnaire have 

mde a genetal revision of their elementary’schoo] curriculum during 
the last three years and 75 Pag cent within the Tat its years. 
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| THE JUNIOR BIGH SCHOOL res sy ar eS 
The number of cities - ‘adopting the junior high BS COn- 
inued. to. increase. ‘In 1918 sych schools weré,: ‘by - 423 


tities; now 484 cities report this type: of Lijec pao ‘In aes 
Ritigs there are 990 juniar’ high sehools. ) 
‘The usital plan of organization includes grades 4, 8, nd 9. Ap 
proximately 73 per cent of. the cities incltide these’ 'ghres gradesin '-. 
thegjuinior ‘high school; 19 percent inélude grades 7 and 8; 2*per 8s 
cent grades.6, 7, and 8; 4 per cent grades 7, 8,.9, and 10; and 2 ‘ 
per. cent, grades Aand 9. The aims and purposes. of the junior high, 
‘ehool ars. more clearly defined: It is no longer looked upon as a 
ie departmentalized organization of grades, 7, 8, and’ 0, but.as. r ~tteh 
ool eninchit si and d pecondiry eacations bei — | : rida 
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elementary and initiates secondary education, Js expressed by Mr,’ | 
James M.-Glass:-“ It carries forward. progressively its transitional | 
"articulation of elementary and secondary .courses of study. It 
closes by starting the differentiation of secondary education, It 
continues the elementary school, it coordinates the’ School system, 

and it starts the secondary school,”* pase ei] 
The junior high school, it is generally agreed by those «who have 
made a study of jts aims and purposes, should be free te work out 
its own program and courses of study adapted to the peeds of boys 
and girls from approximately 12%o {5 years éf age. In some cities, 
however, the junior high school program shows the influence of 
teachers higher up. Some senior high-school teachers of -mathe 
matics, for instance, want algebra as suck taught in the junior high 
school instead of general mathematics. Some science teachers in 
senior high schools can not think in’ terms of the general science 
course offered in the junior hfgh schools. ‘This attitude of the senior 
high-school teachers, which was somewhat pronounced some years 
ago, is ,disappearing. ‘Ee - r 
- . Even the colleges shoW a disposition to let the junior‘high school 
Function “as a separate organization. Same colleges already accept 
‘ three years of senior high school work (12 units) for admission 
without reference to preceding” work, and many others are inclined . 
to accept 12 upits of senior high school work for entrance; other 

institutions and accrediting agenYes approve such procedure. - 

It is thus evident that tlte tendency.is to leave the junior high 
school free to work out tts own courses-of study. ¥- 


_ "School Life, February, 1927. - ‘ 
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PROGRESS OF RURAL EDUCATION 
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1, PROBLEMS CONCERNED WITH RURAL SCHOOL SUPPORT 


t THE SCHOOLS AND aa SOO OMS SITUATION : 


The rural ‘gehools of the United States have both profited by and 
siffered from the “general economic depression affecting farmers and ~ 
firming during’ 1925 and 1926. Rarely, if ever in-recent years, | 
have the soeial and educational«welfare,:as well as the e¢donomic * 
condition of the farm population and their influence on American ¢ 
life, received so mugh- and such disinterested attention. Not only 
farmers but other social ‘ind occupational groups—titizens in gen-* - 
eral—have given thoughtful consideration to the situation. Con- ~ 

egress has considered a variety ‘of easures designed to ameliorate . 
conditions.” "A Division of Cooperative Marketing jn the. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was established by act of Congréss during tlie - 
biennium, its creation influenced by the desire of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give-intelligent advice and assistance in an. important 
phase of the business of firming. . 

"Increased activity on the fart of organizations concerned with 
the social, educational, vocational, and récreational welfare of the 
farm youth have beén noticeable. A few important examples of 
such activities are mentioned gs typical: The American- Country 
Life Association conducted a nation-wide study designed to ascer= 
tain attitudes of farm youth toward certain social and vocational 
questions. _The association devoted its, 1925 annual conference to 
the subject” of farm youth, the problems discussed] growing in part 
out of the investigation. , 1 

The Ampricah Library Association has been étived in investigating ‘ 
public library service furnished to rural confmunities and rural - a 
shools, A.recent,survey made by a committée of the association” i 

‘revealed the fact that,93" per cent: of the people ‘without uN. ¥y 

Bervice dive in rural territorys. The Association has set as its.ultimate © 
(ae. hat aa of asongete bay service’ man easy) Teach . 
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of everyone in.the United States, This imGerest, among others, js 
stimylating efforts for better public and school libraries for rural 
communities, ‘ ° 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has conducted an 
intensive campaign in North Dakota, with the resuli that there 
now branches of that organization in.all rural districts in some 
counties and in a-high pércentage of rural districts in the others. 
* Similar campaigns are now, meine organized in Mississippi und 
Nebraska. 
This congeatration of attention « on the general educational welder: 
* of farm communities promises to continue, and should have a ‘per- 
manent.influence for good on educatioral conditions. 
+ The immediate effect of economic depression on taal schools has 
» béen to curtail expenditures for all but the accepted necessaries— 
sometimes narrowly interpreted ; to. delay building programs, school 
_ consolidation, provision for supervision, ‘and the like, even to the 
c " extent of lowering established standards in some communities, It 
‘ “has not been confined to any particular section of the country, but 
has been most serious, of course, in those States or communities 
depending largely on agriculture rither than manufactures as a 
source of economic income and wealth, Among the comments on 
relationship between the economic sityation and general school prog- 
ress which-have been made by the chie€ State school officers of the 
States, the following, selected us representative of different sections 
of the country, are also reasonably typical : 
Connecticul——Progress has been very much slowed down by the present. 
» €conomy wave, but has not stopped. No retrogressiun {x in evidence. The 
tobacco situation has hindered developments in the tobacco-growing districta 

Louisiana.—The economic condittuns In. the’ rural, sections of ‘the State are 
not very promising. The sugar crop has been a fallure for the past two yeurs. 
The cptton crop has been gvod, but the present low price has brought much 
hardship to the cotton farmers of the State. _ 

“Maine —The fact that the farmer has been golng through a period of de 
pression has developed a _Psychology which make’ it difficnlt-to find ways 
| and means for making the rural schools commensurate with the needs of the- 

people. In one county fn which a trop failure occurred last year an. 
| J was made to maintain schools at;tholr uxual efficiency? but It became necer 
| sary in some Instances to reduce salaries, shorten the length of the term, and 
postpone improvement, This year the’ county ts prosperous add every effort» 
is bejng made to recover the lost ground and to go ahead. The rural acbool 
situation {4 vitally tled up with the economic egnditions. 
* Montana.—While ecouomie conditions in general in this State have im 
proved, a large number of diytricts in rural secflons of the State “had 
_. ' exceedingly high levies, and many districts have not openéd school at all: 

4, Qhildrgn have been cared for in other districts, or in some instances have been. 
n * Jeft. without any school’ whatever, Conditions can not be remedied tatil the 
er fitate asanmes & larger share of evhool aupport. metre, are helpless to ry 
| . @ heavy a load as has been required. 
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New York—Farmers have been paying disproportionately high taxes, and 

this heavy burden of taxation has retarded school progress, -f 
North Carolina.—The low prive of tobacce and the disruption of th tobacco - 
cooperative association, together with a severe drought In 1925, haye slowed 

op school progress Jn sone parts of the State, The slump In the cotton-mill 

Industgy affected the Income tux and Mmlted State support. On the whole,. 

ver, the economic situation seemed fairly good until the slump In the 

price of cotton In 192. There ix no way to tell how far-reaching thia will be. 
South Carolina,—Avriculturnal States have had a hard time financially for 

the past few years, but South Carolina seems to have largely solved the prob- 

lem of financing her publi schools through Jndirect taxailon. ‘ 
Wyoming.—Economic conditions in must of the rural communities of this 

State have been bad during thé past blenntom, There ta some Indication of 

Improvement ut the present time, This, of course, has affected rural school 

improvement, ‘Fortunately the rural schoolx Dave been able to contloue and 

Improve without much local toxatiun, su that the schools in- this State have 

no suffered as severely ax those In surrounding States’ where economic condl- 

Hons were sipilar but State support less adequate. 


But the economic situation has led also to fruitful and deter- 
mined efforts to secure more generous school support and more 
ficient schools for rural children—movements whigk promise 
effective and permanent results. Two important factors are more - 
clearly ‘and widely recognized than ever: Local support as the 
sole dependence for rural schools is inconstant, inadequate, and in- . 
equitable; and rural schools fpatrrently, from causes inherent in-rura¥ + 
wnditions, cost more rather than less than urban schools, if equally 
eficient, The ultimate result has been a reexamination of the sit- 
uation and renewed efforts for improvement centering largely 
around two large aspects of rural education—scientific and equi- 
table methods of support, and standards of achievement, the latter 
concentrating chiefly on iniproving the quality of instruction. 


STATE AID AND EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL | OPPORTUNITIES 
: 2" An 
INTEREST IN BUBAL SCHOOL SUPPORT AND EFFORTS TOWARD Jt PROVEMENT 


os | 


The unusual interest in questions of the adequacy and method of 
support of schools in rural communis, growing during the  ° 
decade, culminated in unwonted activity during the biennium in , 
all matters concerned with State school fands and their distribution, 
‘About three-fourths of the money spent on the public schools in 
the United States comes from local sources. Practically all of 
this, as well as a portion of that raised by State and coynty unita, 
comes from property taxation. These two: factors, namely, de- 

ence on local resources and dependence on property taxation 
4s the chief source of school support, render the farmer’s school-tax | - 
burden particularly heavy- as compared with his city fellow citizen, 
while: the returns he receives in education facilities for his chil- 
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dren are not usually commensurate with the effort nor equal in eff. 
ciency to those offered in urban communities. 

While. this is particularly true of rural elementary and secon | 
schools, it is probably true also of State higher institutions of leara. | 
ing which the farmer helps to support. With the acknowledged 
inadequacy and inefficiency of rural elementary and secondary’ 
schools, it would be unreasonable to expect the farm population to. 
furnish its quota of students to State higher. institutions. Such 
studies as have been made of the placement of graduates of State 
teacher-preparing institutions indicate unmistakably that rural 
schools do not. participate proportionately with urban schools in 

' the service which State normal schools and teachers colleges are 
established to contribute. They neither secure nor retain to a reason. 
ably adequate degree teachers prepared at such institutions. 

Inereased realization of the seriousness of the situation and of 
its inequity is responsible for the wider interest in more nearly 
equalized educational opportunities within States and for increased 
efforts to secure them, This interest is clearly evidenced in the 
number und content of state-wide studies of school support which 
have ‘appeared during the biennium, The educational needs of 
rural communities and their finaneial-ability to meet them; present 
and potential sources of funds fur school support; State school 
funds and their distribution among local units; effect of differ. 

| ent methods of distribution on local school offerings, and thetike, 
"i pre become comfnén and fruitful subjects of research, Such re 
* arch investigations have been curried on in severa ates by State 
_ Officials, or under their direction, or at their reqtest, with the pur- 
‘pose of using them as guides for propose) iste or other revi- 
sions, Others are research projects initiated because .of enlarged 
interest and contributing to the-general knowledve and literature 
of the subject. oe ane ° ' 
Tn at least one-fourth of the States efforts of one kind or another 
‘ have been made during the biennium to secure increased appropria- 
tions from State sources for new or old purposes, distributed by: 
new or old methods as permanent or temporary relief for small, 
| needy schools. In several States new annual appropriations for 
general or specific purp&es have been provided; in others a special 
Le appropriation for specific purposes or increases in the amount of 
‘present appropriation have been made, or the principle on which 
other appropriations are, made or distributed has been , exterided 
to other activities; while in a few States. fundamental changes 
either in the amount of State finds furnished or in the methods 
’. of distribution, or both, have been ‘sought or ‘accomplished. Eves 
4 though changes advocated have not been effected, the sktensive 
| efforts made to arouse public interest in, intelligen consideration — 
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‘ © 
of problems of school support have had a significant and probably 


luting effect.’ The efforts theniselves have resulted in a better 
mderstahding of school needs and larger acquaintance on the part 
of the public with successful policies pursued in progressive States, 
ind so have helped lay a foundation for. later accomplishment. 
Montana and Missouri are examples of States in which constitu- 
tional amendments or leyislation favorablé to school inte , Te- 
cently proposed and. lost, appatently mark not the end {but the 
leginning of wider or more united or better understood’ efforts in 
tho direction of securing more nearly. equalized educational oppor- 
tunities. 143 \' 
SOURCES AND DIATRIBUTION OF STATE SCIIOOL FUNDS 

Old and new sources of school supporl.—The sources fronv which 
funds are derived, partiyularly State funds, effective and potential, 
are, ofcourse, basie to any constrictive consideration of revision of 
methods hool support. Several ‘studies of recent origin, and 
vrtical a eee made during the biennium just closed, have called 
itention (o the inadequacy of. the general property tax as the sole 
source of revenues for school support and to the growing tendency 
toseek other and so-called newer types of State taxes to relieve the 
overtitirdlened property sotrce and to meet the rising costs of educa- 
tion, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 18, points out that 
the majority of citizens have litle knowledge of the extent to'which 
many States are now employing corporation taxes, income taxes, and 
other newer types instead of, or in addition togzeneral property (axes 
asa source of school revenues. 

As is well known, the publi¢ schools in the United. States are sup- 
ported by funds from State, county, city, town or township, ,and 
district sources. A portion of the cost of maintenance in all States 
comes from the State asa unit, the proportion varying widely among 
States from that in Delaware. providing ‘81% per cent.in 1925 to 
Kansas providing 114 per cent in the same year, While local school 
moneys are.derived almost wholly from property taxation, State 
‘funds’ come from, a number. of sources, Among the most common, 
ones arg permanent invested funds, State property tax,. appropria- 
tions from general State revenues, corporation tax, income tax, 
inheritance tax, and/severance taxes, ~ 


The personal income tax is a source of school revenue in six States 


uf the present time. Arkanss repealed in 1925/the law by which 


a 


much a tax was levied specifically for schools, leaving Delaware as - 


the only Stste, so far as information is available>in which ‘this tax 
B levied and the entire revenue devoted to ‘schools, . Five other 
States, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, and North 
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Carolina, set aside for school purposes some portion of the proceeds 
of a State-personal incowie tax.4. 


In eight States all or a part of the proceeds ‘of a State Tnheritance, 


tax is devoted to schools. Of this number, one, Virginia, devotes 
the entire proceeds to thd “ State pyblic school fund oz “to be 
used for primary and grammar grades of the public schools.” Up 


to 1925 another: State, Ne itch Jevied an inheritance tax, 40 per, 


cent of the proceeds of which went to, the Stite school fund. This 
law in Nev ada was repealed in 1925. 

Practically all States levy some type of corporation tax, though 
only’ seven make sucha lev y ‘specifically for schools. In seven 
udditional’ States part’of the proceeds of suet tax is devoted to 
school purposes, The States? lovying some form of corporation 


tax specifically for schools are as follows: New Hampehint, Mein, 


Kentucky, Néw York; West. Virginia, Kansas, and Delawa 


_« The severance tax is a new source of revenue attracting’ increas 


sing interest because of a belief in its possibilities and fairness as 
a source of school revenue.- It ‘is defined in the laws of two States 
as a tax on all natural products’ separated from the soil except 


' agricultural, The interpretation eémmonly used corresponds to this 


ae | 


definition. Natural products, such as coal, oil, and minergls of 
all types, .are sources of wealth which will ultimately becomd” ex- 
hausted. Future generations will not share in the income aceruing 

om these natural deposits unless some special provision ASSUriNg 
its continuation or other method of prolonging participation is.made’ 
A tax on such deposits or their products, Set asirlo as & permanent 
fund or used for current haol purposes, is considered one step in the 
direction of continuin making permanent-their benefits to future 
generations, The five States in which severance taxes are used for 
schools usually devote the mongy to the State common or general 
school fund and to funds ford higher institutions. In Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma part of the, proceeds is retufn€d to the 
counties in which the tax is collected.- : -* 

Eight States levy occupattonal, business, and license takes, reve- 
nues from which are used for. scheol purposes, In four States, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, South Carolina, and Georgia, sib, are tobacco 
or cigarette taxes used wholly or largely for schools. . 


Methods of distributing State funds—The search for better meth- 


ods, usually called scientific methods, of distributing State funds 
among the various administrativesunits within the State is the 
phase of the general problem of State support which has received 
the largest attention during tif biennium, Methods of distribyition 
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‘ 1Bummary of newer types of x oi <x} Mimeographed circular by B. H. Swit, 
Dnivorsity: of California, 

"Ibid. _ . 
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are particularly important in the prevailin t efforts: to promote ’ 
equalization of tax birdens and school opportunities. “Old methdds, 7 
of distributing State funds have, therefore, béen subjected to re- 
amination and revision and ta,an unwonted scButinizing both as , 
kind of distributian and its effect on local schools.” The methods 
most commonly ‘used at the present time in the different States, 
‘with the number of States using them aret (1) Per pupil basis, 
ach as school census, average’ daily attendance, aggregate attend- 
ance, “or enrdilment. Forty-five States, distribute some or all of 
their funds on,one ef these per pupil bases. (2) Per tea er. basis, } 
including mumber of teachers, graduated grant proporioned to 
slary basis, griduated’ grant proportioned to qualifications basis. 
Sixteen States use one or more of tlrese in distributing some of their 
Sigte funds. (3) On some specifically equalizing basis. Twenty- 
four States now haye equalizing. funds, (4) Miscellaneous bades 
or combinations of different bases®@~ - , ’ ~ 
“n - al : 


s 
. + STATEWIDE STUDIES OF SCHOOL SUPPORT 


” 


s - 8 ; « 
State-wide studies ef school support numerous, and scientifically 
nade.-Thé biennium’ has -beem unusually prolific in the pro-"' 
duction of studies having for their objective the discovery of methods - 
of equalizing or approaching equitability of educational opportuni- - 
ties within the State studied. The majority of these studies have 
accepted the theses that stich equalization is possible and désirable; 

_ that it is the business of the State as the responsible school unit to . 
discover and put into operation means for its accomplishment; that: 
certain mininum standards or criteria as to the educatignal offering — 
shéuld be set up By the State, which local units must observe. Be- 
yoid the minimum, freedom for further ‘achievement, if aot éncour- 

agement, js both possible and desirable. Apparently also\a large — 
number of the investigators have accepted the thesis promulgated by 
the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission in 1923 that equaliza- 

tion and reward for special effort.are. more or less incompatible, and 
that gf the two, equalization? of, opportunity among schoo} units is 

.the particular’ function” which it is unquestionably the first respon- 

sibility of the State to discharge. - : 
The resplt of the emphasis of rewani-for effort In a State-ald system is to 

“destroy In some de the efféct of provisions for eqfalizing educational - 

'~ opportunity. It would , therefore, that in the future development of State. , 

ald systems paymept for effort would be either ‘entirely eliminated or reduced 
to u minimum where the good arising from it outwelgha the harm. 


. 


'T. H. Bwift, University of California. Mimeographed circular. tae y 
‘State Support of Public Schools, Paul Mort, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Colubla University, New York. : qt = 
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any of us in our desire te Gastiine educational opportunity and to rewayi 

- effort have said that the equalzing fund of North Carolina ought to be dip 
tributed on the dual basis of need and effort. * * * No method of Appor 
tfoning the equalizing fund will accomplish both these alms, because they differ 
from one another {n kind and not tn degree. They are mutually exclusive, 
Equalizing burdens does not mean rewarding effort; nor can rewarding effort 
ever equalize the burden of support, 


Yaried units of measuring educational need; effort, and abilifte 

* support schools have been used as bases in devising ,equalization 

' plans. Amofig those used as measuring school -neels are number of 
_ pupils enrolled, or in ayerage daily attendance; number of teachers 
+ employed; and the “ weighted pupil,” As measurements of ability | 

are (1) true or assessed #r “equalized” tax valuation per pupil; 

(2) relationship betweensincome and wealth as expressed by formulae 
. set up for the purpose. As mensurements of effort, actual or pro- 
posed, to support schools, are (1) tax rate, that levied or that neces: _ 
sary’ to raise a given amowt per pupil on an assumed or fixed 

| valuation; (2) a fixed per pupil expenditure—the amount established 
onsome accepted’ basis, such as State average for the year, 

‘Among the studies of school support from the State point of view, 
made during, the biennium which may be considered as official or 
semiofficial in character. in that they were published by or sponsored 
or approved by State depattments of education are; , 


Inequality in educational opportunity In Illinois. Circular 192, issued by 
Francis G, Biair, superintendent of public instruction. 
Financing education '{n Connecticut,, the, Rroposed plan to enable the State to 
t”~ meet more adequately its -educatfonal responsibility, Prepared by the dt 
vision of research and surveys of the State board of education,- Hartford, 
Conn, ‘ . * i - 
"Development of State nhgport and control of education in Connecticut. Doctor's 
rdissertation by Mrs, Helem~Martin Walker, Published by the State board of 
education, Hartford, Conn, : . soe Fath 
Equalization of the financial burden of education among counties in North 
. Ca¥olina, @ study of the equalfzing fand, Fred Wilson Morrison, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, contributions to education No. 184.* 2 
State pesponsibility for the support of education in Georgia. Gordon D, Single 
ton, Teachers College, Oalumbia University, New York.',*. , : 
h The financing of education In West Virginia. Issued under the direction of 
“the State superintendent of free schools, Charleston, W. Va. ‘ 
Texas educational survey, Vol, 2; financial support. Educational survey com 
missior, Austin, Tex. ¢ ; ' 
Survey of edpcation in Utah, Chapter XI, Financing the elementary and-high 
schools, Bulletin, 1926, No. 18, U. 8. Bureau of Education, , 


y 


‘ 


* Equalization of ‘the Financial Burden of Eduention among Counties in North Carolina. 
e Fred Wilson Morrison. Teachvrs College, Columbia University, Contributions to educa- 
ton’ Not 184. ' 
*Made by member of Stata department or referred to In letter from B8tate super 
* intendent. ° ; 
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‘Report of State‘ald to public schools in New York State, Prepared for a Joint 
legislative comMulttee by Paul R, Mort, with the advice and cooperation of -G, 
D, Struyer, J. R. McGaughey,.and Robert M. Haly.s * 

Appropriations and subsidies.in educational surveys. Report of a committee 
appointed by~ Gifford Pinchot, Govetmor of Pennsylvanin. Department of 
public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa, A Ds 
In-addition to these more or less “ official” studies, the following ' 

_ are among the research studies on State-wide school financing of gen- 
eral interest made or published during the biennium: = - i. 
Studies {n public Rchool fintnce—The Middle WeSt, IlMnols, Minneso‘s, South 
Dukota., Fletcher Harper Swift. Published hy the University of Minnesota. 

State Support of public schools. Paul R. Mort. 'Burenu of publications, Teach, 
ers College, Columbia’ University, New York, 

Biudles in pubife school finance—The South, Arkansas, Oklahéma, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Fletcher Harper Swift. Published by- the University of Min- 
nesota. . , - 9 

A technique for the determination of unit, school costs. University of Iowa, 

* Studies ‘In education, * J 

Major issues in‘ school finance. Research builetin, vol. 4, No, 5, National 
2 Education Association, Washington, D. C. ; 

The financing of ¢dueation In Iowa. Educational finances inguiry commission 
Published by Maentillan, . ; 

- Two studies somewhat different in nature, but with an important . 

bearing on the matter of State “support, are “The Ability of the 

‘States ,to Support Education,” by J. K. Norton, published by the 

National Education Association, and “ Effect of Population upon the 

Ability to Suppert Education,” by Harbld F. Clark, Bulletin of the 

School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. The 

first is an effort to measure fhe e¢onomic power of the several States 

in terms of the children to educate, the unit being the number of . 

children from 6 to 13 years of age. Several measures of a State’s 

economic ability gre presented, based on the’relationship between as 
the value of tangible wealth and the average annual-income. The 
resultant of the accepted relationship divided by the namber of 

children 6 to 13 years old is used as representing the economic power. * 

on which the State may draw for educationg! expenditures. The 

second, “ The Effect of Population ypon the Ability to Support Edu- 
cation,” discusses costs from a different and, according to the author, 

a neglected angle, The study is an effort to indicate or measure the 

‘fmportance of the effect which the number: of children a State or 

community has to educate and the relationship which the number of 

such children bears to the number of adults have on the ability of the 

State or community to pay for education. 

‘It is not possible within the scope of this chapter to deseribe even 
briefly the many interesting phases of these studies bearing on State 
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. we 
responsibility for sthools. As an example of procedures followed in 
conducting state-wide studies of school support some outstanding 
churacteristics of two of them are described briefly. oi 

Supporting schools in Utah.—Chuapter 22, Fmancing the Ele. 
mentary and High Schools,’ in “A Survey of Education in Utah,” 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 18, sets forth three interest- 
ing plans for state-wide contribution to local school support. This 
study emphasizes two important points of general interest and 
upplication: (1) The failure of property taxation as the sole source 
of school support, and (2) the responsibility of the State for equal- 
ization among its school districts, mMleast to the extent of a minimum 
educational program. Of a yencral property tax as the sole method 
of school support, the report states: “The general property tax as 
a source of school revenue stands condemaed to-day, not only by 
every leading authority in the field of taxation but by numerous State 
tax commissions -consisting of men eminent in business and public 
affairs.” Quoting from Essays in Taxation, by Prof. E. R. A, Selig- , 
man, and reports of special State tax commissions of Georgia, Ohio, 
and Tllinois, the report discusses the desirability of other sources of 
school moneys, including income tax, severance tax, corporation tax, 
inheritance tax, with a view to ultimate adoption of one or_more 
of them. i 

Defects in methods of apportioning State aid among the districts 
are pointed out, Approximately 35 per cent of ‘school-maintenance 
expenses were from State sources. The'bulk of this was distributed ‘ 
to districts on the per capita basis, scholastic population 8 to 
18, inclusive. The defects are ns follows: (1) The school census, 
which is employed as the basis of apportioning the major part of 
State aid, results in giving districts grants for children who are not 
in school and puts‘a premium on nonattendance. (2) In apportion- 
ing funds, differences in financial ability and differences in the effort 
put forth by the districts are ignored, (3) The prorating of funds 
is defective. * «°- eS ‘ : 

To remedy the situation the report outlines three different plans, 
Plan I recommends complete State‘gipport, the State to pay“all the 
cost of a minimum program determined upon, by levying a State tax 
which would produce, when added to all other State funds, sufficient 
mongy té pay costs of all schqals, This method has recently received 
serious consideration in a number of thé States. So far, it has not 
been actually adopted in any State except Delaware, and there with 
some limitations. It is, however, similar to the polity followed by 
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- individual States composing Australia.* 


; ‘Chapter prepared by Fletehep’Harper Swift.: ' ®Bee Bchool ‘ite, April, 1927, * 


4 } ; 
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Plan II proposes a large equalization fund, In additjon to all 
existing State funds it is proposed that a special State equalization 
fund be provided and distributed in such a manner as to equalize 
district school revenues and district: schoo] burdens, (1) Existing: 


school funds arg to be distributed as at present. (2) Every district, 


in order to share in the State equalization fund, must levy a tax of 
arate equal atleast to that which the wealthiest district must levy to 
provide funds which, with the moneys received from the State dis- 
trict fund and all other existing State funds, will be sufficient to 
pay the total cost of providing the minimum program (in this dis- 


- trict) without aid from the equalization fund. By the wealthiest 


district is meant the district having the greatest true valuation per 
school censas child, and ‘by minimum program is meant such pro- 
gram as can be purchased by an expenditure of $70 per child in 
average daily attendance. The rate which this wealthiest district 
levies becomes in effect-a compulsory minimum tax rate to be levied 
by every Wistrict in the State. While the wealthiest district and all 
other districts will contintie to receive all State grants they are now 
receiving the wealthiest district would not‘share in the equalization 
fund. No district would share in this fund which could meet the 
entire cost of the minimum program from,the proceeds of its quotas 
of existing State funds plus the proceedstt the minimum tax. (3) 
Any district may levy a rate higher than that required for partici- 
pation in the State equalization fund. In apportioning the equaliza- 
tion fund,the State shall disregard moneys provided by districts 
through levying a tax rate higher than the minimum compulsory tax. 
No district, therefore, shall be penalized through deduetions from 
quotas of the equalization fund becuuse it exceeds the minimum com- 
pulsory tax rate, nor shall it be given additional aid from the equali- 
zation fund for that reason. (4) Every district shall receive from 
the State equalization fund on amount representing 6 difference 
between the cost of providing said distiict’s s minimum, program and 
the sunt of the proceeds of the district minimum tax plus all grants 
to which the district would be entitled from the mow existing funds, 

Plan III, equalization by means of existing funds, This plan i is 
recommended 3 in case the other two are rejected as impossible or im- 
practitable. It proposes that one-half of the combined income. of 
existing State school funds shall be apportioned among the districts 
on the basis of average daily attendance and that the remaining half 
shall be set aside as an equalization fund to be apportioned among 
all districts which levy a tax of a fixed minimum rate and are unable 
tn proceeds of this tax and from all other State funds to 
ro 


provide for edch child in average daily attendance an amount equal 


to the State average expenditure per pupil in average daily -attend- 


2 
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ance during the preceding year. It is apparent that this last plan 
means merely tk. adoption of an “ equalizing ” method of distribu 
ing available ‘funds. Thg report states that only by provision of g 
State equalizdtion fund can Utah make progress toward evening out 
the present inequulities in the State school system and reach the first 
rank of those States endeavoring td finance their schools with soma 
regard for sound and scientific principles of school support. 

Sonie features of a study of State aid in Néw York State—Several 
studies of schogl support have receritly_been made in New York 
State. Important chanyes in the statutes concerning the distribution 
of fundssand providing for an increased appropriation (to which 
referenco is made later) have resulted from or been influenced by s 
plan proposed im “ Report. of State Aid to Public Schdols in*New 
York State.”° The author aims to determine the State% educational 
task by the “ weighted pupil” measure. Hg states that improvement 
of the present system miust come through a change in the (present) 
method of measuring need of communities for aid and from a con- 
sideration of the wealth of communities in the distribution of the 
funds. - 7 


Taking the offering demanded by a given program for a elty elementary 
child 4s a unit, this device | welghted pupil”) weights a pup!l when measnr- - 
toe the need In any other sitnation gr in any type of education Tecognized “on 
the minimum program by an ampont representing the relative cost of giving“ 
the pupil what would reasonably fe accepted as an equivalent offering. For 
instance, a city high-school child is given a welghing of two—that {s, a city 
high-school child counts two weighted pupils. peas 

Considering both the educational task and the financtal sbillty of the Stofe, 
a measure of the type of educitional offering the citizens‘ of New York aré 
willing to support may be obtained by discovering the kind of opportunity made 
avallable In those communities which bave practically the same ability to 
support schools as has the State asa whole. From a study of the current. 
expenses in 23 cities, villages, and supervisory districts haying not- more than 
15 per cent greater or lesg valuation of real estate per weighted pupil than has | 
the State as.a whole, the median was found to be $70 per weighted pupil. - 

The assumption is*that the tendency for the people of New York living in 
cities, villages, and rural commuulties, when faced-by the same financlaland . 

Situhtion which the Stafe as a whole faces, is to meet the situation 
by offering a $70.education. That fs, they spend enough to buy for the chil. 
dren in their elementary schoola the kinds of offerings that $70 will buy for a 
city elementary pupil and $140 will buy forthe pupil 6f a city high school.- 


The following ends were sought in developing the plan proposed 
for distribution of State funds: . : 


. ‘ @ 
(1) A $70 education—that 15, an annual ‘current expenditure of $70 per 
weighted pupil—should be provided throughout the State. (2) The burden of - 


. 


this §70 education ahonld be distributed so-as to bear pin the people in all 


* Report of State ald {o°Public Schoola'tn Now York State, prepared for u age leginlative 
committee by Paul R, Mort, with the advice and cooperation 6f G, D. Strayer, 4.8 
McGaughey, and Robert M. Haig, ‘ 
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jotalities at.the same rate in refation to thelr taxpayin¢ ability. (3) No com: 
munity should recelye less State ald than it now receives. (4) Of the total 
amount of State ald the maximum amount possible 2 go toward equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity. (5) The plan should demand as small an 
amuunt of State and therefore as large a degreg of local support as possible.— 
) , alization of Educational Opportunity, by Paul R. Mort, in Jour. of Educ, 
Rescarch, Fed., 1926, p. 9). ~~ 

The law passed in New York in 1925, while based on a modification 
of the plan recommended as a result of the study made, by the joint 
.lggislative committee, did not accept the $70 expenditure provision, 
Discussing the New. York law. of 1925,and the type of organization of , 
districts in New York, Doctor Mort states:" ; : 


The New York equalization law attempts to use the $44,000,000 State fund 
that is distributed by p combination of ,firge fund methods in such n way, that 
it will contribute to the support of a minimuns program of $1,200 for each ele- , 
mentary teacher and $1,000 for eftch high school teacher." * ©, # 

The shortcomings In the law are: (1) The minimum progmm equalized is not 
satisfactory except asa first step. (2) Only half the fost of trausportation is * 
recognized. (3) The equalization law does not apply to all of the districts, 
in the State. * ® ® Districts not having a satisfactory organization are 
barred frem participation. Provision is made for further development ‘by re-- 
quiring all communities recelving State afd to offer a program in ‘advance of 
the equalized progsam and by admitting districts to participation a5,S00n ap - 

“they have formed satisfactory “hnits.” 

~The New York law makes provision for relleving the smaller districts” 
from Imposslble local burdens po that any district may have available the mint- 
mum amount per teacher without making local effort out of all proportion to 
reason. Yet the differential between the burden required In such districts ond 
that which they would be required to carry if they were properly organized 
locully Ig such as to promise to be a real incentive toward voluntary reorgani- 
sation, . - 

a ° é 


SQUALIZATION AND REWARD OF EFFORT ) 


Apropos of the apparent wide acceptance of the point of view of 
equalization of educational opportunities and tax burdens as the 
State’s chief responsibility, and that equalization of opportunity and 
reward for special effort represent two methods of distribution so 
opposed as to be incompatible if not antagonistic, Prof. George A. 
Works, 6f Cornell University, recently called attention to the im- 
portance of rewarding local school effort.._As‘is, well known, the 
method of distribution practiced in- many ‘States, while carefully 
’ worked out, has been based on the idea of rewarding effort and has 
taken little or no account of equalization. Professor Works appar- 


State Support for Public Schools. Paul Mort. Teachers College publication, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univeralty, New York, 

" Ibid, 1p. 41. ih 

‘“ Tbid., pp. 41, 42. : ‘ , 

WIbid., p. 36, “. 
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ently believes there is some danger of swinging to the opposite 
- extreme. -,¢ 


7 

Tn some recent discusaions of this subject [methods of apportioning Stato ald 
to locat schools] there are evidences that, In the desire to secure A certain me | 
chanical eMficiency in the distribution of funds, there is danger of overlooking 
certain aspects of the problem fundamental to education in a democracy, Itly 

* well to bear in mind that equality of tax burdens and equality of educationn! op. 

portuujtles are not necessarily concomitants. Under our educational organization 

equality of educational opportunities will be likely to follow from the equaligs- 
~ tion of tax burdens to the degree that laymen have an Intelligent appreciation 
of the function of eddvation In a democratic society, This makes {t necessary | 
that those who support education showld have a growth attitude toward its 

place in @ constantly expanding civilization." 

ialization is the only end 


‘Professor Works criticizes the view that eqi 
worthy of consideration in the distribution of State aid, and the ap- 
"plication of this principle advocated for New York in the study to 
which reference has been made on the “ weighted pupil” basis, Pro- 
fessor Works states that the autlior of the plan subordinated all other 
‘considerations to that of equalization and asserts that such a policy 
has certain inherent weaknesses, of which he points out the following: 


(1) It ls impracticable to secnre complete equality of educational oppor- 
tunities,** * © Each school district would be free to make expenditures 
on its own Initiative beyond the suggested minimum standard. The result ts 
that, While the stated objective is equality © educational opportunities, this - 
would not result from putting the proposed plan Into oration. Districts of 
great wealth would find it relatively easy to go beyond the minimum offering. 
(2) In going beyond the minimum offering, the districts-of grent wealth per 
weighted pupil! would have a distinct advantage over districts of small weulth 
per weighted pupll. This fact {s especially significant in its relation to progress 
in the fleld of rural education. (8) Closély related to the preceding weakness 
is the rejection of the recognition of effort when school units make’ provision 
for educational offerings that are better than the minimum. ; 


Professor” Works concludes that coniplete equalization would not 
“result from the acceptance of the proposed plan. - He states further: 


° While equalization may well be an important objective Ip the distribution of 
State ald, to fall to recognize the: beyond a certain point It is less Important 
than the recognition of effort Is to overlook a fundamental charncteristle of 
| the method by which a democratic soctety arrives at its conception of what {ts 
educational offering should be. The methods of financing schools that are set 
/ _ Up should be conducive to growth, No matter how mechanically perfect a plan 
of State ald may be in providing equalization, It is ceriain {n the Jong ran ‘to 
4e be a barrier to educational progress jf it falls to recognize this growth concep 
tion in education. Such a plan may bring temporary expansion {n parts of - 
the State school system, but it Is not conducive to Permanent progress in the 
system as aA whole. 


Professor Works concludes the article as follows: 


The argument ts not against equality of educational opportunities, but rather 
against making this the only end sought in the distribution of State ald, It 


___ “Relation of the State to the Support of Education. George A. Works, Cornell Unk 
“ r ca, N. Y. Elementary Bch, Jour., January, 1927, ‘ 
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mast be acknowledged that there is not complete harmony between the equaliza- | 


ton of educational opportunities and the recognition wf local effort, but it is 
belleved {hat {t' ls much better to secure and aalntain an attitude of growth 
towurd education thau to sacrifice it for ‘equal{ty of educational opportunities, 
The recognition of effort hag proved a mot effective means of developing this 
attitude. Instead of rejecting it completely we should endeavor to place {t on 
a sclentific basis, ’ 


SOME SPECIAL PROGRESS REPORTS 


Among the States reporting to the Bureau of Education definite 
revisions of the laws concerning State school funds or the securing 
of appropriations providing for more generous support from State 
sources are’ Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Muine, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Nebraskag New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. In Louisiana the 1926 session of the legis- 
lature placed a tax on smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff, the’ 
proéeeds of which go to the public schools of the State, distributed 
according to the number of educables‘in each parish? While, the’ 
tax has not been in effect long encugh to form an accurate estimate 
of the revenue derived from it, it is expected materially to increase 
the State‘ school revenue. - 

In South Carolina a law which became effective during the bien- 
nial period guarantees a minimum seven-months term by providing 
that those counties which are unable, yith the maximun ta set, to 
operate the schools for the required teri shall receive from the State 
asuflicient sum to enable them to do so. The funds for the support 
of this law, known as the 601 law, are derived almost entirely from 
indirect taxes on soft drinks, tobaccos, luxuries, and nonessentials. 
“The proceeds are collected where the wealth is, and disbursed for 
the education of the children where they are. The result-is a 
wonderful renaissance in the public schools of the State.” 

Tennessee reports that through State funds-the average schoc! 
term has been lengthened, The legislature in 1925” amended thé 
school Jaw to guarante® an eight-honths school term to all children: 
in counties levying a minimum of 50 cents on $100 of taxable property 
for teachers’ salaries and operating expenses of rural and elementary 
thools. If the county tax provided does not raise sufficient funds 
from county sources, State funds are provided up ‘to the “Tequired 


imoupt. The a ak cain is made om the teacher basis, counting - 
i 


| ne teacher to each 25 pupils in average daily attendance. A State 
thedule of salaries based on training and service is Yn operation. 
tn addition an allowance of 15 per cent of the teachers’ salaries for 
operating expenses is furnished from the State. al 
* Latter from -8tate department of education, bed r ey 


. =e 
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Georgia reports considerable progress as the result of the acts of 
the 192) and 1926 sessions of the iegislature. Among the important 


. 


provisions are the following: ‘ 


I. General uppropriution bill—nv $5,000,000 appropriation for the public 
’ schools for the years 1026 and 1927. This 1k an Increage of $500,000 in the 
~  _ pubile-achool fund, “se ‘ 

2 An amendment to the Barrett-Rogers Act, providing that the fundarbe f 
Incrensed to $253,000 for 1925 und $300,090 thereafter. This Is un increase of 
§710.000 for consolidation and high-echool ald. 

3. Au extra appropriution of $325,000 for the public achiola for 1925, with 
the provision thut $20,000 bepsed for summer Institutes at the A. and M 
schools; $53,000 to be used for the Increase to the Barrett-Rogers fund aod 
the remalader to be apportioned to the counfies as early as the money ta . 
avaliable. %, . 

4. Equalization, act, authorizing the general assembly to appfopriate funds, 
{no addithm to 1 segue appropriation for the common schools of the State, 
to give oll chil of Ube State equal opportunities. ‘ \ 

6 An get nuthorlzing trustees of local school districta to borrow funds for 
payment of leathers. 

‘Coustiqutlonal amendments to be voted upon at the next general election: 

To Increase the borrowing power ‘of the governor to $8,600,000 for the prompt 

+ puyment of teachers. ry 
' © Taxntion for educational .purposes 
200,000 population within their bound 
The appropriation by the legistat 
lag heen Increased $500,000 anntaly 
city echvols, Ofte hundred thousand 
providing for consolidations of rural 


n counties having citles of mote than . 
lea, 
for education throughout the’ State | 
which Is an ald to rural as well us to - 
liars bas been nudded to the fund for 
ools und better high-school advantages 
of rurul boys and girls, The Jast n of the legislature passed“an " equall- 
vation enmtbiing act” authorizing sie ng legislatures, to appropriate funda, 
» th uddition to the regular appropriation for the public schovls of the State, 
to provide all children of the Ktate equal educational opportunity. The next 
legislature will be asked ‘to appropriote $1,000.000 for this fund, which will be 
used to provide a minimum educational offering for the rufal beys ond girls 
of this State. 


The outstanding problems in rural education are defined by the 
State Department of Education of Georgia as follows: 


1. ‘The constitutional Hmitgtion prohibiting a county_from levying moe | than 
5 mills for the operation: nad maintenance of schools. 

2. The lack of a complete county-unit system which would make the prop 
erty in the towng and cities subject to taxation for the education of rural 
boya und girlé In the poorer areas. / : 

3. Inadequate State support. , 

4. The present system of distribution of ‘State funds without regard to 
ability to pay and without an accurate measure of the educational need of the 
various counties. Ute 


Less extensive but signers t progress in school ‘support from 
State sources is reported from Massachusetts, in which the laws 
concerning State aid to rural towhs and State aid for the employ- 


s ent of ur union superintendents have been amended to provide that 


. 
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s substantial number of small towns which hav&been deprived of 

State aid will become: eligibje for it, and that State aid for super- , 

visors’ pularies\will be extended to a larzer number of towns. ' 
In Mississippi the last legislature appropriated a million dollars 

for the iniprovement of colleges and a million doJlars for the ec :mon 

schools. both for the biennial period. _* ¢ 
Nebraska reports the mtinimum term extended from three to six 

months, with State aid granted districts analje to support the”. 

minimpm, , 
In Henny anin fhe 1925 general assembly, reedgnizing the vulue 

of the law oF 1923 providing more liberal aid to districts whivh he- 

‘cause'of limited wealth were financially hundicapped in providing 
minftiwm essentials for%educational opportunity, applied the kame 
principle to reimbursement of districts for transportation of pupils 
as an aid to poorer districts, The State's share of transportation: 
costs in districts where the true wedlth ‘per teacher is more than 
$50,000 and ndt more than $100,000 was increased from 40 to 0A 
per cent; where the wealth per teacher was $50,000 or Jess, to 75 m 
‘percent. | : . 0 

The State department of Illinois reports that during Ahe past, 
biennium the basis of distribution of the $8,000,000 State’ school 
fund has been changed. The following are considerations)on which 
the new apportionment is based: (1) The “teacher scllool day.” 
The basic apportionment is 70 cents for each “teacher school day” 
or major fraction thereof, with an additional sum grpduated in 
inverse ratio to the assessed property valuation per teachy here 
isa provision requiring school districts to levy the maxtmum legral 
rate in order to participate in the additional graduated subvention, 

. 2} Training-of elementary teachers, A per capita allowance for 
training beyond the twelfth grade in a recognized high school, the 
amount graduated according to training, to a maximum represent. 
ing graduation from a standard normal school, (3) Number of - 
pupils in daily attendance. (4) Employment of :normal school 
graduates. An outiight appropriation of $100 is made by the State. 
to each county for each teacher who is a normal-school graduate 
and.is employed fér nine months.in a one-room school. ig 


- 


” 


This change has stimulated teacher preparation, the employment of trained 
and experienced teachers, length of school term, and attendange, It has failed 
to equalize educational opportunity aa was expected. Rome of the countles 
—With the highest assessed valuation which can® maintain rural schools at @ . ° 
fow rate of ,tax receive’ more of thes Stute fund than they did under the 
vid method of distribution, while some of the counties that must tax them- 
wlyes to the mit foy even ‘a seven-montha tprm receive lees thon formerly. 


‘Be State Teachers’ Agsociation is fashioning a bill to remedy the situation," 


“Latter from State departmest of education. Pace XE 


ia ' 


’ 
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The State Department of Education of New York reports that the 
most constructive movement within the Yast several years was th 
enactment of certain amendments to the education law made by the 

- 1925 session of the New York Legislature, - 

New York State is still operating many of its schools under the dis. 

trict system. In 1914 an act known as the central school act was 


adopted by the legislature. This provides that the commissioner of 
education may lay out— . 


_ any territory exclusive of a city school district convenlently located for’ the 
attendance of scholars and of sultable size for the establishment of central 

*“seliools to give Instruction usitally given In the common -schools and in high 
schools, including Instruction In agriculture. : 

This act had been practically inoperative until the 10925 session amended It 
to provide greatly increased State ald for such districts, in the form of trans 
portation and building quotas, _ During the 18 months preceding, 24 such districts 
have~been established in the State. The rural people are gradually learning 
of the advantagesrto be gained both in taxation and educational facilities by 
the provisions of this act. There Is a prospect that It will open the way for 
solving the one outstanding Problem in rural education in New York State 

»Other constauctive legislation by the 1925 session was: } ' 

(@) Increased State ald to all districts. A large portion of this increased 

aid will go to rural districts and wil! help make the tax burden light, 


(6) Increased aid for training classes: and .for the other teacher-tralning 
inatitutions, ° 


(c) Incrensed ald in the form of transportntion quotus to consoliduted dis 
‘tricts other thin central raral school districts. These districts do not_recelve 
_ ballding’ quotas,t7 , 
A number of States report systefhatic plans for securing increases 
in State appropriations for schools by giving wide publicity to facts 
‘ ascertained through studies of the state-wide school situation and 
advocacy by official sources of plans for larger school support or more 
scientific methods of distribution, The State department of Ken- 
" tucky defines outstanding problems in rural education as: (1) Finan- 
cial inequalities (2) among counties, (6) between counties ‘and inde- 
pendent districts, (c) among subdistricts within the counties. The 
report fromthe State depgrtment states that the obstacles in the 
way of overcoming difficulies are the constitutionally provided 
meftod of distributing fimds on a per capita basis and Jack of educa- 
tional sentiment. ' 

_1n Indiana a number of studies have been made showing the finan- 
cial situation of the State, published in State reports, and given widé 
distribution as a means of educating the public to school needs. 

A report from the State department of Missouri states: ) 
An outatanding problem confronting public education in this State fa that 
of creating a larger permanent State schoot fund which will enable the State 


"Lotter from Btate department of education, October, 1926,. 
‘ s ° ? + - 
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, to assume a Iarger share of the cost of public education. Something definite 
will be worked out along this I{ne In the near future,” a. 


In Montana the State legislature in 1925 provided for a réferen- 
dum measure tg be yoted on at the following election providing ao 
-Smill state-wide levy for the support of public elementary and high 
schools. The measure was lost at the polls by ‘relatively narrow. 
margin, apparently due to the fact of insufficient education of the 
public’concerning the needs of the schools, 

A report‘ from the State Commissioner of Rhode Island contains 
the following statement: « 


The outstanding problem fs finnnclal, and more pirticularly, apportionment. 
Statistics Indicate a wide variation in tuwn tax rates for the support of schooln. - 
The State division is urging a Stute equalization measure based on o uniform 
minimum local tax and a general State tux, both for the support of schovls. 
The State revenue is té he apportioned essentinlly on the bnsis of nee, to 
guarantee a definite minimum for the support of every &chool. The division 
is also promoting a mensure providing State assistance in consolidated school- 
house construction projects, proposing State wid up to 50 per cent for ¢owns 
having o valuation under five million, provided the schoolhouse and school 


v 


aystem are approved by the 8Stute commissiyner. 
From Wisconsin the State department, reports: 
_ Research Tevenls startling Inequalities In taxation between the different com- 
munities within the same county or within o township and has led to a new | Y 
interest in the problem of remedying the great injustices that ate belng done 
to children and fo taxpayers unduly tuxed to support Inadequate schools under 
certain unfavorable conditions, ° : 
The State department has given special study to the inequitable 
per capita distribution basis and issued a pamphlet entitled “ Equal- “* 


- 


iting Educational Opportunity in. Wisconsin.” 


Connecticut now gives the small town the same aid in supporting 
aschopl nurse that it gives for tenchers, Most of these towns now 
enjoy thé benefits of a school nursing service, | 


0 . 
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" II, IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
GENERAL DEVELOPMENT » 


The instruction offered in rural schools has recejved more than the 
usual attention during the biennium, Efforts for improvement have — 
been. both general—through development or betterment of contribu- 
tory factors or activities—and specific, through concentration on the 
| quality of instruction offered gs an ditatuncbia problem. Specific 
attack has been most obvious through sipervision; raising the quality 
offered viggrrrlying more supervision when possible from State 4. 
‘and county Sducational offices; through revision and improvement of ~ 
curriculum content and through the. teaching staff. There is a more 


“Letter from State superintendent, department of pubile schools, - +. 
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insistent demand for prejfared teachers on the part of employing” 
officials and a growing professional interest among teachers ig 
specifically rural education problems. : 2 

In » few States the staff of the State department of education har 
beengenlarged or improved, enabling the department to give a new 
kind of assistance or more of ap established kind to rural school 
Superintendents, supervisors, and teachers.” In 1926 one or more 
_Staff members assigned to the special field of rural education were’ P 
reported from 39 State departments. Ina few States there are from 
four to six staff members who make up a rural division or bureau, 
The number of rural school specialists reported in the 39 departments . 
in 1926 totaled 85. In these 39 States practical supervision, gen- 
erally including some kind of in-service training, is offered to those 
responsible for local rural schools. The influence of these efforts 
is registered in better administration supervision, and teaching; 

. The new tendency to establish in State departments of education 
two additional services, namely, for research and for the interests 
of exceptional children, is*resulting in providing guidance to rural- 
school officials in the solution of some of their most serious problems, 
Such research divisions, or speeialists assigned solely to research, 
are reported from 10 States; five divisions were organized or reor- 
ganized for this kind of work during the biennium. Several are 

- or have been engaged in research concerned with or bearing on 
rural-education problems. In a number of other States excellent 
studies of various problems concerned with rural schools have been 

“made by or in cooperation with the regular staff. In other States 

(the regular biennial reports are now assuming the aspect of cafe- 

fully made studies of education conditions. The Nineteenth Bien- 
‘nial Report of the superintendent of public instruction of Montana, 
‘1926, is an example. Of a similar nature are bulletins ahd leaflets 
issued during the biennium from several State education depart- 
ments, Examples are Connecticut, Indiana, “Maryland. Even 
mimeographed circulars issued by State departments (those from 
the Louisiana State department are an example) are taking on a 
strictly professional tone and are, devoted in large part to means 
of improving instruction. — 

In nine States one or more members of the State department of 
education staff.are now assigned to the direction or supervision of 
special classes and tothe care and treatment in school of defective 
or special-problem children. The States reporting such ialista 
in 1926 are Alabama, Connecticut, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

| The grade placement, adaptation of the reyular curriculum, and. 

other problems concerned with the education of exceptional children 


“ 


-_ in small rural schools—even in larger consolidated schools where Nd 
ERIC ht i ie eh - 
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special teacher can be assigned—have long been of serious concern 
to rural school teachers.- As practical and scientific assistance 
becomes available through State departments of education, better 
instruction for the normal group as well as for the special problem 
children should result. ; 

» Contributions to the literature of rural education continue to 
grow in nomber and value. That there is now available a growing 
amount of high-grade material representing research, records of 
experimentation, valuable compilations of yarious kinds, critical 
evaluations of contributions, and the like, is apparent from a 
recent bibliography of contributions to certain aspects of rural edu- 
ation from 1920 to 1925, including approximately 500 titles. 
(Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 4.) On these special 
contributions, as well as on thosé made to the general field of 
tducation, rural school teachers can draw as never before for prac- 
tical help in improving. teaching technique, : ’ 

» Defining problems in rural education.—It is quite generally 
agreed by students of the subject that the education ‘of children in 
rural communities offers difficult and in some respects specialized 
problems in school administration, school organization, and curricu- 
lum organization and content which are worthy of special study 
and of more complete, intelligent, and symipathetic understanding. 
than has yet been attained. However, the kind of differentiation, if 
any, and the ‘degree to which it is desirable as between rural and 
‘uban administrative and instructional procedures, are not authori- 
latively nor satisfactorily determined. Some ‘students of ‘the sub- 
ject have apparently taken the extreme position that rural education 
sa sepurute and distinct field of education differentiated in objec- 
lives set up for Sttainment as well as in method of attaining them. 
Keeping the rising generation of farm children on the farm; train- 
ing a large number 6? farmers to reduce or stabilize prices of farm 
Poducts have been advocated as objectives of elementary as well as 
wcondary rural schools, 


Certain rather definite efforts in the direption of clarifying the . 


situation have, been made during the biennium which are worthy of | 
consideraiton and which should contribute toward a better under-. 
danding of the type of specialization desirable as between urban and 
rural edugation in the light of generally accepted education prin- 
uples and objectives. According to Dr. Julian EB, Butterworth, 
professor of rural education, New York Staté College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University,” the term rural. education is commonly 
ted with too narrow a meaning. It should not be limited to that 


tor ation of Rural School Administration, J, w. Buttorworth.- New York. 
i 1 2 J i 


-> 
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_ Shading from one to ancther, and cach degree may create different 


,, 88 meaning that education should be directed primarily-to keeping rural peo 


|. Am Outetanging Need in Ktural Schools, Fannie W, Duou, February, 1026, 
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provided in the one-room or other small school or to the schools of thy 
open country; nor should it be confined to preparation for farmi 
and related activities, nor to the education of those dependent prima. 
rily on agriculture for a living. Rural education, according to this 
author, is not different from urban education, Both involye the 
same general objectives and procedures. It is only because environ- 
mental conditions differ in city and ‘country that problems of educa. 
tion and materials available for use differ to a greater or less degres, 
. The conditions of country Mfe kewise create needs or problems—finding 
sufficient financial resuurces, providing economical school units, overcoming 
isolation, getting reasonubie living and working conditions for teachers, making 
adequate provision for supervislon—problems that are ao different from those 
in the eclty that we require different elements of knowledge to find wise solu 
tions, We are likely to make greater progress In meeting such problems if 
they are set off where they may be directly attacked by those who have the 
necessary personal and professional equipment. Adequate preparation for work 
in rural schools clearly deminds special training. 

It is the author’s position that it will be easier to comprehend many 
of the problems of rural education if one keeps clearly in mind the 
fact that environmental factors change gradually rather than 
abruptly as one passes from the open country to the city, What wo 
should have is not a rural curriculum and an urban curriculum, but 
a curriculum modified to meet the needs of pupils under different 
environments, There are not two types of conditions only, but many 


educational needs. Applying Doctor Dewey’s philosophy of growth 
to the problems of rural education, the author concludes: 


Briefly, there ts no difference In the ultimate objective of rural nnd urban 
education, In each case we ore concerned in providing those conditions that, 
will stimulate people to grow in ability to meet effectively the problems of lite 
ince rural children Hye in a pecullar envirunment, a real education must 
utilize the mgterials of that environment, -But this should not be Interpreted 


on the farm, to prevent deterioration of rural life, to provide an adequate labor 
supply, to keep up production, or to protect people from the supposedty Inferior 
conditions of urban living. On the other hand the school ‘should not try to 
educate people away from the country. Rural education, like urban education, 
should utilize materials from. all significant sources and make an indivjdul 

“with constantly expanding powers. As the individual grows, he acquires that 
knowledge and develops those skills, habits, and attitudes that enable hiw to 
meet better the situations that arise, Our large problem 1s to so understand J 
rural }ife and to supplement its facilities and to organize ita resources that 
each person may secure, so far as-is posalble, what is needed for hia Individual 
development, 


Dr. Fannie W, Dunn, professor of rural education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, writing recently of the rural elementary 
School curriculum, states:7° 


“ United States Bureau of Rdncation, Rural Bchool Leaflet. No, 40, A Rural Curriewlamr 
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It ts & matter of fairly mpreral agreement among educntionsl theorists that 
the educationn! objectives “of the elementary schoo] are common to all, the 
‘game for rural schools and for rural children as for schools and children any- 
where in the Nation. Progress made in defining these school objectives is aa 
valuable for rural schools for any others. If it were true that pupil naturo 
and environmental conditions were the semec:in rural schools as elsewhere, & 
commen curriculum would suffice for gchools In alf localities, excepting only 
the administrative differences necessitated by the type of organization, par- 
tictarly the one and two teacher situation. We do not yet have sufficient 
data to enable us to say with positiveness how the native ability of rural 
children {n general compares with that of the Natlon's*children sa a whole, 
por how the acquired capital of habits, knowledge, and motives which the 
raral child brings with him when he first enters school Compares with those 
of children in otber types of communities. It ssible, bowever, to list 
differences in the experiential accumulation and to say with considerable cer- 
talnty that rural and urban children differ materially in the nature of the 
contributions which their preschool years have made to thelr intellectual and 
emotional status at the beginning of the school period, 

It ia certain, moreover, that there are many differences in the nature of the 
outside experiences encountered during school years by urban and rural chil- 
dren respectively. The school is but one educative agency. What the home 
and the community provide it does not need to afford. Different supplementa- 
tion of experiences in rural and urban schools, different points of approach 
for the same educational content, different grade plucement may be required 
for experiences which both types of school must furnish because the ont-df- 
achool life Imys the basis for them at different stages of development of the 
children in the two types of situations.* 

The first step In the.making of the rural elementary school curricolum— 
that Is, the setting up of alms and objectives in line with the best modern 
educational theory—would be common to all types of sltuations. ‘The second 
would be the determination, from a survey of the rural social situation, of 
the points to be specially emphasized by tle school because left undone by the 
home and community education, or points which the school might stress more 
lightly because the ontaide experiences largely made provision for them, Next, 
She curriculum maker would need to canvass the experiences potential In the 
rural environment for realization of the educational objectives; Unquestion- 
ably here would be wide divergencies from corresponding eouirbuliens of an 
urban environment. 


he following excerpts emphasizing the need of liberal education 
for farm youth are from a recent address by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr, John J, Tigert:™ - 


But for the farm youth of certaln areas of the Nation, adminietrative dif- 
ficulties have as yet prevented the extension of edncatioual opportunities 
comparable to thoag we have evolved for urban youth and for the farm youth 
of more fayored arégjs. * *” * 

, Added to the a istrative difficulties whieb in themselves tend to restrict 
opportunity, however/ there has grown up in the United States and acquired 
widespread adhe a restrictive philosophy of purpose which, as It affects 
practice, makes the public school recreant to the obligations imposed upon 


“The Hdvcation of Farm Youth, Address delivered by Joho J, Tigert, United States 
Comunlasioner of Bducation, before ap American Country Life ers sao Washingten, 
dD. Cy Nov. 12, 1026, ’ 
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it by the social order which It is charge with perpetuating. This: phil 
holds that national safety is endangered through the Werny of rural lifg and 

4 that the publie achouls shonld so Indoctrinute farm youth as to crente a bing 
for firm iife and thus stop the rural exodus and the consequent urbantzatton 
of the Natlon, * * * 

The essence of this philosophy !s In fundamental confilct with our ideal of g 
social order, Qur democracy Is peopled largely by immigrants. < Y tulgrated 
a8 4 protest sgainst depriyntion of freedom of occupational cholee. In the 
United States the ceaselesg shifting of our natlye populntion from community 
to community, frum elty to city, and State to State, hins been prompted largely 
by the search for better oveupational opportunity, We have NO occupationa) 
castes; we desire none. Under the best of circumstances ocupitionul mirfits 
are al] too frequent and are on social menice. The occupational misfit rela- 
tively unproductive, because the keen stimulaiiun of working toward a seif. 
chosen end is lacking. The occupational misfit Is a discontented min, tipe for 
propiganda, inciting to violent acts ugalnst the estublished order. The occu. 
pational misfit is,unhappy as a man, and organized soclety is not Justified in 
contribullng to such a jot, * = &, ab 

There ts a general danger that specialization in education corresponding 
to vocational specialization wil] contribute to social disintegration. Public 
education in general has recognized the dunger and geeks to lay a basis for 
social solidarity through a common education extending through the elementary 
and junior high school periods, und by requiring even In speclulizing senior 
high school curricula a considerable Amount of common eduvutional experiences 
gained through English, the social studies, the fine arts, and through sociallzing — 


| 


An understanding of the entire soclul order und Common ideuls, appreciations, 


who have becume alarmed at the trends of rural life und have forgotten the 


elementury schoo! curriculum of farm youth. 


The road to the quullfication of farm youth for the largest posalble service . 
a8 citizens of the United Stutes dues not Jie in that direction, 


The following series of reasons for partial differentiation in 
courses for training rural teachers are contained in a recent study of © 
the question by Mabel Carney, professor of rural education, Teachers 
College, New York:™ es! 

1, The interests of rural schools nuffer from neglect. Special attention and 
empbnsis are therefore exsential, 


2. The different schoo! organization, especially In one and two teacher schools, 


Presents serious problems of class organization, grouping, orgahizing materials 
of instruction, etc, , A 
f, 


8. Teaching should be in terms of the country child's experience ond- needs, 


4. The characterlatic differences in contributions of country versus city life, 
Educational practice ta influenced by attitudes, habits, prejudices, and ‘Ideals 
deep rooted and significant among country people. The rural teacher must 


= Reasonm for the Partia) Diffcrentiation Rural Education, Unpublished atudy wy 


Mabel Carney: ond others. Mimeographed lar, Teachers College, Columbia Unb! nn 
versity, New York, ' the A } ny 
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understand them and make special adaptation of general edycational theory to 


‘character should be preserved, Appreciation and analysis of these and abllity 
to give them emphasis In school education require specialization on the part of 


teachers and supervisors, 
§. A consclors morale or esprit de corps among rurc] school workers is 
essential and justifies differentiation of rural education interests. 


‘spot In the profession, are Mable to criticism and exploitation, Protection 
means that wlucational leaders should be specifically prepared to cope with 
problems which arise, ; 

7. Jnb-analysis studies of rural teaching show heeds for -differentlation In 
preparation of teachers, supervisors, and administrators for ‘rural schools in 
speciulized skills, knowledge, and attitudes. 

The foregoing are reasonably typical of recent attempts to formu- 
Inte accepted principles and conclusions on which a sane philosophy 
of rural education mby be based. They indicate a fairly general 
agreement that there §te differentiated problems as well as general 
problems offering special or acute difficulties which must be met in pro- 
viding adequate or equitable educational opportunities for children 
in rural communities, These problems center around general admin- 
istration and support, the supervision of instructign, the preparation 
and retention’ of teaching staff, the formulation or adaptation of 
courses of study. Their satisfactory solution involves both farseeing 
statesmanship and professional insight. 

Lacking adequate evidence to indicate differences in dégrees of 
mental ability. in types and-modes gf learning activities or poten- 
tial motives of rural and urban children, they must be assumed to be 
alike in these respects, The accepted general objectives of education, 
ideals, and achievements which it is hoped to attain or accomplish 


urban or rural. | ; 
eo adequate understanding of the country and the people who live 
lere, and of the various situations which influence the educational 
offering which the school should make, demands special and com- 
mensurate training on the part of those concerned with administra- 
.tion and practice in rural schools, Isolating special problems for 
direct attack is the most promising procedure to insure their solu- 
tion, Rural education thus becomes a specialized rather than a 
_ eparate or distinct phase of general education. 


RURAL BCHOOL SUPERVISION—A SPECIFIC EFFORT TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION - 


, ‘DEFINING THE FIELD OF SUPERVISION 


Historically, “rural school supervision ” means'the work dohe by 


the county school superintendent. Supervision is an evolution from 


the work of the school committee or school board. ; 


these specific needs, The pecnilar contributions of country life to the national , 


6. Professional guardianship is desirable, becayse rura) schools, being a weak 


by means of education .are independent of living place, whether © 
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“Early attempts at local rural supervision were confined almost wholly to ths ,, 
management and investment of funds and other services connected with the 
* _-‘Mnaterial organization of the school, Then came the idea of Inspection and‘ , 
Visitatiqn and sometimes examination of teachers and pupils, © * * mM, | 
necessity of employing teachers with educational qualifications, and of visiting 
schools not only for inspection and examination, but for directing methods of 
teaching, providing courses of study, etc. has brought’ about Drofeasional 
supervision.” ~ ’ 


4 


The term “supervision” as applied to rural schools is still con- 
fusing, used both with the wider meaning “the county  superin- 
tendent’s work,” and in the more limited sense of “ professional 
supervision.” be * 


There are two kinds of supervision commonly practiced over the country, 
first, that which Is primarily administrative in character: and second, that 
which has to do with ‘instruction. The first Provides the facilities’ for educa: 
tion, exercises general contro! over the school system, and Sees to It that the 
Bchools operate under reasonably favorable conditions, The Second Is con. 
cerhed directly with the teaching performance andthe conditions affecting it. 
Tt deals with teachers, pupils, the course of study, and the activities that grow 
out of the classroom work. The Purpose {8 to improve education, Adminis- “ 
trative supervision Is ag old as American education ; instructional supervision . 
is yet in its infancy," ~ f 

There is unquestionably a tendency and indeed marked progress 
toward splitting up the vague general inclusiveness of the older con- 
cept of the superintendent’s work into the two quite definite and 
distinct functions which common practice now denominates as admin. 
istration and supervision. ; 

Many rural superintendents to-day are dual functionaries, forced, ° 
because there is no provision of professional assistants for them, to 
assume all the duties of both administration and Supervision. Less 
typically, but in a few States, rural school “ supervisors” are also - 
dual functionaries, having, within an area usually smaller than a 
county, full charge of both phases of the oversight and direction of 
the rural schools. In a numberof States, to-day, however, there are 
well-established county educational staffs of supervisors* whose 
function js increasingly recognized to be specialized “ professional ” 

or “ instrictional ” supervision. ' ‘ 

Whether the two functions of administration and supervision are 

both performed by one agent, or whether there are one or more 
agents in the county whose duties are limited to supervision, it is : 
important that the field of supervision be clearly defined. Experi- 
ence indicates that administrative demands tend to be more vocal and / 
insistent thant do thpse of supervision, and, if not definitely pre- 
vented, to usurp more than their rightful share of time. 


J 


- 


“Bulletin, 1916, No, 48, U, §. Bu. of Bduc. 


| “A 3 Ponte, J.M. "A State program of instructional supervision.” Jour. of Rural Edec, 
| pr,, 1922, 
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According to a report adopted in 1920 by the section of county 
superintendents and supervisors of the department of rural education 
of the National Education Agsociation— . 

Whereas a large part of the administrator's time must be given to work- 
ing with and through the school board and the community toward the estab- 
lishment of progressive policies and adejyuate support for @lucation, the 
mpervieor's effort should be concentrated on working with and through 
teachers for realization of policies of effective use of all provisions that are 


made.” 

. Rural school supervision, in this sense, is not mere oversight." It 

is not inspection, not judgmeht of the teacher as an end jn itself. 

‘ Nor does it consist of miscellancous, unsystematized activities of the — - 
“general helper” type. Its function is specific, i. e., improvement of 
instruction, through improvement of the teacher's practice. It is con- 
cerned with producing changes in teachers, in their habits, their 
knowledge, their interests, their ideals. Supervision is sometimes 
compared to the work ef the physician, but the analogy is imperfect. 

It does not consist merely jn finding defects, sick spots e tesching, 


as it were, and curing\them, 


The fundamental element of supervision is not remedying défects; it Is 
stimulnting growth. And growth Is continuous throughout ilfe, The teacher 
who js not growing Is a dead teacher. The supervisor's function fe not pri- 
marily to discover defects and remove or correct them; it is rather to discover 
potentiniitles und develop them.” ; : 

No matter what the level of efficiency of the rural school system, 
the same general concept of supervision applies. But its practical 
adaptations vary with varlatidns in the organization and in-the 
teaching personnel, Where the qualifications of teachers are sub- 
standard—that is, where certification does not rest upon the com- 
pletion of at least a two-year course in-a standard normal school— 
the supervisor’s first task is that of providing the preliminary prepa- =~ 
ration for teaching, Under this condition, very prevalent in rural 
schools to-day, supervision is largely “training of teachers in serv- 
ice.” With our present rate of progress*in certification und provision — 
of facilities for the preparation of teachers before they enter the 
profession, this will doubtless continue for some time to come to be 
an important feature of thé supervisor’s work, But even after all 
his teachers are “trained in service" or trained. before certification, 
the supervisor has not “ worked himself out of a job,” 

The more intelligent or better qualified the teacher, the greater are her 
potentialities for development. * * * <A crucial test of supervision is the 
extent to which it keeps the superior teachers in the system growing to the 

limit of theimcapacitits. * * * - : 


SS... mawn ees 
, ©The distinction between administration end supefvision.” Jour, of Rural Educ., vol. 
1, No, 5, Jan,, 1022, p,.286, ~ 

. ™Duno, Fannie W. “ What is instructional supervision?" Jour, of Rural Hduc,, yol. 2. 
No. 6, Feb., 10238, ? 
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Superviniun is * * © leadership: anil cooperation, pari than: direetiog 
and compulsion. It ig jlemocratic utilization “of all the powers, of: all the 

- dJodividual teachers ofa system for the benefit of each and gliofthem, * # » 
It Is the province of administration to Provide as nlequately as possible the 

_ Conditions for effective instriction—a well-organized system; sound and pro 
Eressive policies; adequate Anancial anpport; good bulldingr and Frounds; well 

- equipped, well qualified teachers, it fs the function of supervision to realise 


to the utmost on all the provistous that are made," {ncluding the teacher with 
all her potentialities. 


- ’ ; 
+ - RUPERVIBION NATSER New PROBLEMS FOR ROL UTION 


ae 
Rural-school supervision, as a specialized field Taving for its pur. 
pose the improvement of instruction through constructive leadership 
__— of teachers, is u development of the part decade, In the bevinning 
of this development, and to n large extent to-day, th® teachers under 
supervision were in small schools, usually of the one-teacher type. 
‘They were isolated and scattered, and the supervisor was the only 
agent directly eqncerned with integrating their work und organizing 
it as part of a constructive coulty program of education. With the 
advance of consolidution during this period, there ure now in many 
areas under supervision conpelidated schools of G6, 8, 10, or more 
teachers, each having its own principal. The progrums of super- 
vjsion.suited to the former condition are not adequate for the latter. 
There is a growing demand to-day that the school principal shall 
hold himself responsible for supervision as one of his functions. To 
what extent is this possible in rural consolidated schools? Ordi- 
narily such schools include both elementary und secondary depart- 
ments. Ordinarily, too, the totel number of teachers is not large 
enough to warrant a full-time supervisory principal, 

An important problem for the next decade of rural supervision is 
to work out a type of supervisory program for such situations as 
this which will best.utilize all potential ngencies:~ In this the rural-. 
school supervisors, and especially the State leaders in this field, gen- 
erally State rural-school supervisors, need to take an important part. 
What supervisory functions is it practicable and reasonable to- 
expect of the principal of the typical consolidated school} What 
functions can more adequately und évonomiecally be performed by a 
peripatetic supervisor? Shall the supervisor -be responsible for 
training princjpals in service to supervise? y :: 

There is value in. the scape and consequent interrelations of 4 
county-wide program of supervision. There ig value in close: per- 

“sonal familiarity with the factors of a single schoo]. How preserve 
both -How keep the emphasis on the service of the supervisor and ~ 
the principal to the children of the rural schools, rather than let _ 

‘it shift to the relative aut onity of the two functionaries? The 


| _ Dunn, Feonle W: “What ts Instractioual?™ Jour. of Rural Educ, vol. 2 
- No, 6 Feb, 31928, . ..., ' + 
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problem is one of coordination and understanding rather than ’ 
subordination, 

Another question which the next decade of supervision should 
attempt to answer is that. of the relative merits of a system with a 
small supervisory load, in territory and number of teachers, under a~ 
superintendent ‘who performs both administrative and supervisory = - 
functions, and of a larger super! isory unit, with a staff camsrieesi 
of an administrator and one or more supervisors, Se = 

A beginning of a serious attack on these problems has been made 
daring thé biennium in several States. In North Carofina, a State . 
in which rural supervision has had an interesting evolution, having 
bern with the employment of a combinal school supervisor and 
home demonstratjon agent and developed to the present system of 
county supervision under tlie joint direction of the county board of 
education and the State department of education, a careful study of 
the need and value of supervision has been made. The study was 
carried on over a period of five months. Its purpose was to answer 
this question, “Is there a need for supervision in’ the consolidated 
schools of North Carolina, and Uf so, what is its value?’ A report 
from the State department of North Carolina states: ’ 

in the light of the findings of this investigation {t is concluded that super. 
vision is a positive factor in promoting pupil progress, and furthermore, that it 
is needed In graded consolidated schools, ‘The children In the supervised group ‘ 
of schools show (wo and fourth thes fs Much progress as those in the ° 
cuitrol group. fo 

A new plan of supervision is Pine effected in Conneticut (a State 
in which rural school agents are both supervisory and administrative 
officers) bythe employment.of primary supervisors who are assistants 
to the town superintendents and are relieved of all administrative 
duties.” The State commissioner of education writes: 

Suall towns are frequently the victims of their larger neighbors who prey 
upon them for theif best teachers and superwsors. Supervisors who dut- 
standingly suecessfyl, soon leave for bigger and better-pald positions. This 
problem: ts of concern not only to the small towns but to the State aa a whole, 

So long an conditions of this kind obtain, just xo Jong willtho rural schools 
contintie to be the wenkest Jink in.a State's educational system. 

- Itis to eet this condition, together with some others, that reorganization of 
the supervikory force in the small towns Ja taking place. Territories of more 
| successful supervisors are being enlarged, and with theta women primary 

_ Sipervizors are being associated, 

To the men are assigned all administrative and executive duties, as well 
supervision of the high schools and upper gradea. To the primary snail 
are assigned supervision of the primary grades, together with such one-teac 
echools as are predominantly primary. Otber one-teacher schouls are arbitrarily 
assigned to one or the other, The primary associate has no responsibilities 


. other he; for supervision, 


’ 
° 


With the rapid development of primary.education In recent yearn the rend 
school for quite evident reasons has falled to keep pace. This plan puts the 
. State in 9 stronger poaition-to solve this problem in paft, at least, 


‘ N 

That other Stites are attacking problems similar to those indicated 

is shown by the following excerpts from letters of State education 
fe) 


* e : 
During: the past two years the rural division of the State department af 
Loulxiana has devoted most of {ts ntiention to the improvement of clasiroom 
lnstruction. The chief task Is to nsnint syperiniendents and Principals to beome 
efoctive supervisors. Louisiana has set Up definite Stute objectives and Dlam 
for supervision for 1920-27, ¢ p 
Thpre ia n healthy geowth tn the rural supervision movement in California 
ihe organization of State and sectional rural school supervixors’ Oxeuclatiogs 
and sectional organizations of rural schuol elementary principals in yartou 
cvuntles are promoting professional Krowth, 
Massachusetts rulsed the qualifications of eligibility to the anton superin. 
tendency. Applicants must have etaduated from a four-year college or normal 
- school, have six hours’ eredit in education and two years’ experience tn _bUper. 
vision or administration or both, Recently a study of the superintendent's 
work has been made by a committee of superintendents. Among other Oindings 
the report states that the superintendents ure unne to supervise their achools 
effectively because of the largg amount of administrative and vffice duties, 


RECENT TENDENCIES AND PROGRESS DURING 1925 AND 1926 


The total number of local rural supervisors employed, considering 
the United States as a whole, and the number of States in which such 
supervisors_are employed, have both decreased since 1922, the .last 
preceding year in which complete information was collected, accord: 
ing to reports received in the Bureau of Education, The number of 
| supervisors has probably dropped approximately 150 since 1922, 
- including a decrease of approximately 50 during 1925-26. Local 

rural supervision has been discontinaed in certain counties in Wash: - 

ington, New Mexico, Kentucky, Kansas, Indiana, and Mississippi, | 
from each of which a few supervisors were reported in 1922, In 

Indians an experiment in county supervision carried on for two 

years, financed by the General Education Board, was completed in 

1926. No supervisurs are reported from that State at present. In 

Washington the payment of county supervisors from county funds 

was declared illegal by a recent decision of: the attorney general, 
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ad several supervisors —paid in this manner were dropped in 
consequence, | | . 

The decrease in. the actual number of local supervisdrs reported ‘is 
both real and apparent. Wée have reached a better understanding * 
of what supervision means and have progressed in:defining and de- 
limiting. the supervisory field. Superintendents: and other school 
officials, therefore, in reporting the numbefegf supervisory officers 
differentinte between assistants assigned to clerical, routine, or in- 
spectorial work and those assigned to instructional supervision. 
“Fewer of the former are reported as supervisors. To the extent 
that this is (rile the decrease in the number reported is apparent 
rather (han real. Actual decrease in (he total number of supervisors 
isdue in large part to three factors: , 

(1) The economic situation. In many communities retrenchments ~ 
in established educational movements, of which supervision was 
one, have been Recessary and expansion practically out of thé 
question. . j ; 

(2) A few States in which supervision, established on a wave of 
enthusiasm, was inadequately financed were forced to drop the 
project in whole or in part. Examples are Virginia and Kentucky. 
Virginia reported 57 local rural supervisors between 1921 and 1929, 
In 1926 it reported 23.“ Kentucky reported 17 in 1921; in 1926 none 
ure reported. Authoritative statements from these States indicate 
that the decrease is due chiefly to the fact that salaries were too low - 
to retain trained supervisors and funds available. not sufficient to 
provide necessary traveling expenses and other working conditions 
sential to success. Under these conditions supervision did not 
fulfill the promises made for it, and school officials are faced with the 
dificulty of reestablishing a project which has apparently failed. 

(8) Some superintendents in charge of rural schools, who are 
political rather than professional ‘officers, have appointed super- 
rsqrs for considerations other than professional efficiency. Often. 
eal teachers employed as supervisors have not. the qualities of 
ladership nor the professional training necessary to success in 
apervision. .They fail to attain success or to win the approval of 
patrons and teachers. Under these circumstances supervision has 
ometimes been discontinued because of the mistaken impression that- 
‘pervision rather than the kind of supervision, or more correctly 
the kind of supervisor, was responsible for the failure. Experience 
if the last few years has demonstrated in practice what should | 
uve been obvious—that adequate salaries and careful selection of 
Personnel are essential to the success of supervision= 
On the other hand, state-wide local ‘supervision of rural schools 
lis been established since 1922 in one State, California, from which 


a 
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Maryland, New Jersey, North Neekin Pennsylvani 


‘ fronted are Inadequate sulnries pald county superintendengs, constitutional lm 
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184 supervisors were reported in 1926. The number of supeerilit 
‘reported increased during the same period in six neyivand a 
and 
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Wisconsin, ' ey 
In all States from which iaformation. 3 is available there hag bedn 
“steady improvement in the efficiency of the supervisory service, in 
organization, in techniques, ind in practice. There is a better 
realization on the part of employing officials that intelligent leader. 
ship and professional skill are a necessary basis for success in 
supervision, In sever State and county administrative organize. 
tions, adjustments have been made to secure increased efficiency 
in the staff assigned or in the procedures followed in supervision, The 
total result, viewing the situation at the end of the biennial period, 
is fewer supervisors but better trained staffs with freedom to devote 
more time to the improvement of instruction and less to inspectorial 
and clerical duties and the kind of “ visitation ” vyrhict formerly 
passed for supervision. ; 1 
There is a very evident. appreciation of the value of rural school 
supervision on the part of patrons and school officials generally, 
Including those in the States in which legal or financial provision 
for it has not yet been made. Reports from State officials recently 
‘ received in the Bureau of Education indicate unmistakably the fy 
vorable trend of opinion. Two statements are quoted, one from a 
Northern and onafrom a Southerg State, which are'typical of others 
received from State departments of education in response to a 
inquiry for “ outstanding problems” in rural education: 

The office of county superintendent should be taken out of politica, and be 
should be appointed by a competent board on the ground of fitness for the fob, 
Rural schools of South Carolina are poorly supervised, the greater part of 
their supervision being left to county superintendenta, who in most cnses khow 
nothing about teaching. 


Among the serlous problems in rural education with which we are oe 


itation of superintendents’ tenure of office, and lack of supervision of run! 
achools, (South Dakota, letter from State department,) 

Institutions of higher leggning i in several States are showing i in 
creased interest in the in-service training of rural school superip- 
tendents. During the biennium conferences for county superintend- 
ents have been called by or under the direction of the State 
University of Oklahoma, at Norman; the State College of Agni 
culture, at College’ Station, Tex,; kad Ohio State University, at 
Columbus, among others. Rural school supervision was among th 
subjects of discussion at one of the mid-west conferences on sup 
vision, held annually at the University of Chicago. The Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers College reports “county superintendenlé 
. \ ie 
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short courses,” approximately two weeks in duration, offered during 
February, 1925, and February, 1926. Three hours’ credit is given to 
those fulfilling entrance and other requirements. 

Annual conferences for county superintendents designed to give 
in-service training in instructional supervision haye been held in 
at least 10 States during the biennium, They are particularly valu- 
able in those States in which no special supervisory assistants or 
an inadequate number are available. They are usually held under 
the direction of State departments of education assisted by special- 
ists in.rural education or supervisory method from within or with- 
out the State. The practice of holding these conferences is spread- 
ing, and the offerings, as indicated by progr‘ams, are increaging in 
value, They are from one to three weeks in duration. In Wyo- 
ming a conference for county superintendents lasting three weeke 
was held during each of the past two summers. This is the longest 
conference period reported. Montana follows with an annual con- 
ference of two weeks’ duration. In several other States the period 
is one week in length. Shorter but more frequent conference peri- 
dds devoted to intensive study and practical discussion are reported 
from several States. oe ES | 
.» In Minnesota a different plan designed to train superintendents 
in service has been established during the biénnium. There have 

been added to the staff of the State department of education a 
oumber of rural school supervisors who spend several days, prob- 
ably a week, in a county visiting the schools with the county super- 
intendent preceding the holding of.two or more days of teachers’ 


institutes.. This plan enables the State supervisors to assist the. 


superintendents with better methods of supervision through both 
¢lassroom visits and teachers’ meetings, ~ 


Two important conferences quit? different in their nature from - 


|My ‘preceding conferences on rural supervision were called by the 
United States Commissioner of Education and arranged under his 
direction. These conferences were called at the request of State 
iid county superintendents and supervisors in the Southeastern 
States, in which progress 4n the direction of professional super- 
vision, both State and county, has been definite and commendable. 
The first conference was called at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
December, 1925, Twelve States were represented. According to 
thé statement of the Commissioner of Education, it was the pur- 
pase of this conference to offer opportunity to supervisors of rural 
whools,to formulate principles underlying successful practices ahd 
cedures which they had@initiated and carried on for their own 
Midance, for the assistance of others meeting similar problems who 
lad not yet found a successful method of solving them, and for 
| 
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those entering the field for the first time, many of whom had tig 
_ the benefit of definite and adequate training. The time had appar. 
enfly come when it was possible to reduce to some degree of uni. 
formity the problems of supervisors of rural schools, classify them | 
according to accepted principles, and to set up tentative acceptable | 
standards. The proceedings of the conference were published in 
Bulletin, United States Bureau of Education, 1926, No. 19, and 
form a brief summary of principles nnd practice followed in aupet- 
vising rural schools. " ” 

Proceedings of the second conference, held at Raleigh, N. C,, De 
cembgr, 1926, revealed that supervisors had made progress during 
the intervening time in developing effective methods of supervision 
following the lines marked out in the Nashville conference, The 
reports concerned progress made in adapting supervision to the yary- 
ing abilities of teachers classified in homogeneous groups, in profit 
ing by the results of research and participation in research studies, 
in facilitating cooperation between supervisors and principals, and 
in adjusting the curriculum to special needs of rural children and to, 
yarying conditions, especially as to lengths of term which obtain in 
rural communities. The conference resulted also in the initiation of 
two important regearch studies to be carried on by the supervison 
and superintendents of the States represented, the one a study of 
teachers’ meetings and the other a study of the possibilities of extend- 
ing the service of county supervisors through principals of consuli- 
‘dated schools, ; 

The proceedings of these conferences, observation in several States, 
special reports sent to the Bureau of Education, and recent literature 
of the subject reveal the following important trends in supervision 
of rural schigols, particularly in those States in which supervision has 
been in practice under reasonably favorable conditions: 

1, Systematizing the efforts of supervisors. Success in systematic 
work among teachers has been promoted by supplying more super 
visors, thereby reducing the number of teachers that each is expected 
to supervise and by a more general movement to formulate definite 
plans and programs defining objectives and processed. The pro- 
grams usually extend over 2 period from a month or a school term 
to a year or more and include definite means for familiarizing thow 
who participate in carrying them out with their provisions in detail. 
- In the early stages of supervision the ‘supervisor traveling from 
school to school, assisting the teacher in improving her methods, ot 
ganizing her school,.or whatever seemed most essential at the 
moment, dissipated time by individual work requiring too much 
repetition of effort and too little purposeful, constructive follow-up 
work. ‘Carrying out more systematic, carefully formulated, and def 
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nitely understood plans results in economy of effort and improved 
tations between supervisor and teacher. i P 

9, There is a better understandipg of the definite field of super- 
vision and its objectives, This results in relieving the supgrvisor 
of many routine tasks and permits freedom to promote the work on 
amore strictly professional basis. } 

§. Considerable progress has been made in carrying on, with the 
advice of supervisors, systematic in-service’ training for teachers of 
the two types previously referred to: (1) Substituting for lack of 
preservice training on the part of those teachers who have come | 
into the system without such training or with inadequate training, ‘ 
and (2) supplying the type of in-service training: which encourages 
continuing professional growth on the part of teachers prepared and ~ 
esperienced. Teachers are qncouraged to secure further training of 
a particular type which the supervisor’s observation shows is needed 
it institutions of higher learning. In many cases cooperation be- 
tween professors of higher institutjons and supervisors results in 
credit. courses for teachers designed definitely to promote their 
ficiency in the particular teaching positions they hold while taking 
these courses, be ‘ 

4. Promoting professionalization of the teaching staff. This haa 
been done in a variety of ways: Through the promotion of profes- 
tional reading, the enlargement of educational opportunities and 
contacts, by helping teachers to discover their own errors and suc- 
cesses and to improve by experience, and in general the development 
of what is called “ professional spirit.” 

5. Renewed efforts and improved means toward making teachers’ 
meetings result definitely in the improvement of ‘classroom dnstruc- 
tion, Teachers’ meetings have in the past been criticized as being 
given over in large part to misnamed “inspirational” addresses, 
topics designed for entertainment, a type of routine instruction which 
can in many cases well be given through circular letters and the 
like, The tendency to hold teachers’ meetings in which demonstra® 
tion classes are observed, discussion being based on practical prob- 
lems or on results of research-studies or reading, is increasingly 
woticeable. Programs are increasingly designed to fit the specific 
neds of a particular group rather than for general interest only, 

6. There is a decided tendency to hold fewer large general meetings 
ind more small or group meetings, in which teachers are classified 
mn some well-worked-out basis. This tendency toward classification 
of teachers extends beyond teachers’ meetings. It: is an extension 
of the same princyple now applied in classifying-pupils on the basis 
of needs, indiyjdual and group. Supervisors find it e@gomy of 
lime to classify their teachers for all supervisory purposes. One 
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classification successfully carried on as reported to the bureau ix} | 
follows: Group 1, inexperienced unprepared teachers; Group 'Q). 
experienced unprepared teachers; Group 3, experienced prepared 

> teachers; Group 4, experienced teachers who have not reached g— 
high degree of success; Gaggp 5, supepior experienced te 
Individual needs of teachers thin various bases of classification 
are receiving attention in well-organized.supervisory programs, 

7. Concerted efforts have been made, in a, number: of counties in 
which consolidation has been effectively promoted, to extend the 
service of supervisors by working more lurgely through elementary. 
school principals, Adjustments be made to the needs of prin- 
cipals who are obliged to teach’a large part of their time; to those 

i Ailifce by experience and training to supervise secondary rather 
than elementary work; to others who Igck any type of supervisory 
training and experience. Regular supervisors are finding it profit. 
able to spend considerable time in training these prirtcipals for 

~ elementary supervision in order that, working through them, they 
may reach a larger number of teachers than would be possible 
through individual contacts. ‘ 

& The movement for teachers to participate in research and ex- 
perimentation has been extended under the direction of supervisors, 
and superyisors themselves are carrying on research projects. These 
projects concern (1) the. work of supervisors, as time-allotment 
studies; (2) studies of the value of supervision of one-tegcher 
schools and of consolidated schools;* (3), instructing teachers in 
the use of results of scientific research as applied to classification 
of pupils on the basis of ability or as*# result of testing programs; 
special provision for atypical children, and the like. Experimenta: 
tion under the direction of supervisors in program making, in mens 
uring results of different methods, in class organization, and the 
like is also common. 

9. Supervisors are directing teachers in the revision of rural cur- 
ricula in a number of States, Maryland and Alabama, for example. 
General direction is usually given by members of the.staff of the 
State department. ae Ys 

| 10. Rural school: oe eo are working out means of checking 

| | results of supervision and assisting teachers in checking the results 

of teaching. The construction of satisfactory rating scales is woll 
| known to be a matter for future consideration. However, teacheri 
and supervisors unquestionably learn through rating systems essen- 
tial qualities of growth, what personal and social qualities are most 


= 
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necessary to success, and some means of evaluating their own activi- 
ties and profiting by thei own experiences. 
ll. Supervisors have progressed in ability to devise and keep 
better school records, both child accounting records and statistical 
rcords,and they are seeking light in the matter of more intelligent) 
teacher selection and placement. — ’ | 
42. There is renewed interest in the establishment of an esprit. de 
corps among rural supervisors and teachers. There is tter un- 
derstanding on the part of both supervisors and teach t the 
success Of school work is a shared responsibility for which neither 
supervisor nor teacher alone is responsible fof success or failure, 
but both together.?° 3 ” : , 
13, Supervisors have madqwprogress in te ability critically to-' 
evaluata textbooks and teaching materials./ They are thereby~able 
toadvise with teachers and with school officials who purchase equip- 
ment as to the intelligent expenditure of funds at their disposal. 
Among recent -research studies bearjng directly on supervision 
are: Value of rural school superyision, Educational Bulletin No. P 
4, State Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind.; A ; 
dudy of the value of supervision in consolidated schools, Educa- =~ 
tional Publication No. 106, division of supervision’ No. 25, State i 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C.; A study of the 
distribution of the supervisor's time reportedin United States Bu- 
rau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 12; A study of the te 4 ¢ 


of district superintendents in York, by M. G. Nelson, 


THE RURAL TEACHER SITUATION a4: 


State-wide studies of the¢eaching personnel, including qualifica- 
tons, salary, and tenure, have been made during the biennium in 
everal States, among them Alabama, Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Ueorgia, Ohio, Massachusetts, South Carolina, Vermont. Among 
ther things, these studies throw considerable light on replacements 
mnually called for in different. types of schools (as rural, urban; 
dementary, secondary, etc.) and facilities offered which provide stand- 
ind preparation for such service. Several have disclosed facts con- 
wing the high percentage of replacements annually called for,in 
mral teaching positions and the inadequacy of éxisting facilities for 
mining enough eligibles to fill them. Wherever the facts may Tea- 
wnably be expected to lead to efforts to remedy the situation, rural 
thools should profit by these disclosures, . 

Standards for certificates to teach have been consistently raised, 
‘shsonant in many States with a plan adopted by statute providing 
——_—-ee_ tt 


"Bulletin, 1926, No. 12, U, 8. Bu, of Edue, Improvement of Instruction in Rural 
Khools through Prefessional Supervision, p. 6, What ls Supervision? Faunle W. Dunn. 
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gradual, year by year improvement in the quantity and quality a 
credentials demanded for the lowest grade of certificate issued or as 
prerequisite for all types of certificates.’ ‘In Utah the culmination of 
such a plan, ‘Yepresented by graduation from a standard normal 
school or equivalent, i. e., completion of two years of higher education 
. in a standard. institution, was reached in September, 1926. So far 
as information is available, Utah is the only State which has estab- 
lished so high # prerequisite to date: Several other States ar 
- continuing to raise prerequisites. Among them Connecticut, Wash- 
ington, and Pennsylvania will reach the established minimum of two 
years of professional training beyond high school in 1927; Colorado, 
Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New York, North 
Cerolina,.North Dakota, Wisconsin, arid Wyoming have raised the 
minimum prerequisite during the biennium in varying. amounts of 
from six weeks to one year above high-school graduation; Délaware, 
Iowa, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Virginia, have discontinuued one 
or more of the low-grade certificates; Maryland, Maine, Minnesota, 
and New Mexico have adopted higher requirements for some type of 
certificate not the lowest grade certificate, Nebraska, New York, and, 
Virginia have-abolished the method of certification by examination 
and will hereafter issue certificates on the basis of academic and pro- 
fessional credits or credentials from recognized institutions. 

The situation as to supply and salary of teachers remains relatively 
‘unchanged except for.the fact that serious shortage in teachers has 
been overcome in all but a few States. “Where standards for teaching 
certificates are low, salaries are correspondingly low, and the per- 
centage of unprepared teachers employed continues to be high, No 
State in which qualifications for certificates have heen materially 
raised reports a shortage. 

..The-following reports from State'departments of education ar 
selected as representative. They show conditions generally pre 

‘ vailingy ‘ 


* North Oarolina,—The teacher: shortage problem in North Carolina fa quallta- 
_otive rather than quantitative. Our qualitative «deficiency is greatest among 
the elementary, especially the rural elementary sc . Congiderable progress 
is being made toward the elimination of those cece tenga lower-grade 
certificates. Since tencher-truining fackHics 1m"thM-State gre totally inade 
quate, we are asking for enlarged facilities or addjtional normal schoola ‘To 
aid in meeting the present demand for better trained tegchera we are employing 
many who have recelved thelr training in near-by States, It ts significant atd 
hopeful to note that within the past five years, namely, 1921-22 to 1925-% 
North Carolina bas reduced the number of white fonstandard teachers (thom 
whose training je lees than the equivalent of high-school graduation) from 
19 to 8 per cent and reduced the number of white teachers who have had Met 
than two years of training beyond high-school graduation from 61 to 45 per ceat. 
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Nebraska. n 1921 the number of teachers who had at lesst the equivalent 


of a four-yen® high-school edicatjon was 77 pertent; tn 1926 the number with — 


the same xmount of tralning wor 95 per cent. An attempt has been mado 
during the last two years to provide equal educational facilities and equally 
well-tralned teachers for all the children of the State. We are getting good 
results through a definite graduated certification law, 

Rhode Island.—Whereas we have ln Rhode Ikland a surplus of well-trained 

“teachers ayuilable for urban anil semfurban communities, the rural situation 
is not so satisfactory, The outstanding problem appears to be (1) finding 
satisfatthry, teachers in the nelghborhuod, or (2) finding satisfactory board- 
ing quarters for*teachers from outside, We could place our surplus of urban 
‘teachers in rural schools if we could guarantee reqsonably satisfactory board- 
Ang conditions, but we can not, The remedy appears to be either (1), inducing 
‘larger nutnbers of country girls to attend our College of Education, or (2) 
consolidation of schools and cooperative housekeeping for teachers, We are, 
at present, trying to solve the problem by appeal to rural communities to 
vend young people to the college. 

New Hampshire —Our normal schools have now reached the point where 
we can supply ail teachers necessiry ‘for vacancies in rural and urban ele- 
mentary schools, In junior high schools, and in the high-school specialties | for 
which the normal schouls now train. 

We have in the yenr 150 to 200 one-room vacancles which need to be filled 
by new teachers, Lnst fall there were 142 of these vucnnicles. -One bundred and 
one vere filled by full graduates frum our normal schools and 12 more by 
graduates from other normal schools, Four were filled by those who had 
tollege preparation and 25 by those -who had the mininium six weeks of train- 
Ing. This onmber included the last group of tenchers to be trained by summer 
courses ‘only. " Not a single special permit was issued for a rural school, 
aid herenfter full high-school graduation will be Feduired of all new teachers, 
- For 1925-20 every child in the State bad for’ him a school képt open for 
the full 36 wedks, 

New York—There 1s* improvement in the teacher sltuation. There is no 
rhorinye. Last year 74 per cent of the ‘teachers In the »ne-room echoola were 
graduates af the Aigh-school training classes. In these same ‘schools 65 per 
cent ofthe teachers revelyed a salary of $25 a week or more, There has 
been a gradual improvement in the salary situntfon, ° . 
_Masnachusetis—A_ marked improvenient In the average salaries of teachers 


in the smaller towns hax taken place since 1021, In towns under 5,000 4 


maintaining high schools the salary has increased from $070 in 1921 to 
$1,122 In 1926, an Ingkeaxe of 15.7 per cent, 

Delaware.—The teacher situation in Delaware may be regarded as normal. 
There can not be sald to be elther a surplus or a shortage on the basis of 
our present rules for certification. Holders of bachelors’ degrees who have 
mtisfied our ‘requirements of 12 -sefmegter hours in professional work receive 
the same salary whether they teach in elementary schools or high schovla 
The State still continues partial refmbursement of wits teachers for thelr 
expenses incurred during attendance at in or out of State summer schools. .- 

All teachers holding third-grade certificates will be “ellminated by 1930, or 
become holders of second-grade certificates (high school plus two years normal} 
ly 1935. At the present rate of progress Ip that direction this. will be easily 
diccomp|ished. It is also planned to modify the salary schedule for teachers 


holding the first-grade certificate in such a way as to justify the professional - 
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preparation necessary to secure that certificate. Every pupil in the prate 
ig now provided with high-school opportunities, . 

Maine.—There is no shortage of teachers In-Maine and virtually no surples, 
but there is a shortage of well-prepared, experienced teachers, as there mug 
always be. We are, however, working on a program which will Bive us an’ 
adequately trained teacher elther with or without experience for every school 

* by 1930. We are “differentiating the salary according to training and ex- 
perjence. There has been a t salary increase thla year over provious 
years. In fact, there has been aJslight Increase in salaries for every year bat 
one during the past elght years. brent Lt 

Connectiout.—The tralned-teacher eltudtion fs stendily improving, and there 
is every reason to anticipate cont{nued progress. The eproliment in ths 
normal schools is large, and the State is now ‘turning out enough trained 
teachers each yeur to meet the demand, With this Increase have gone-higher 
Standards of normal schoo! admissign and graduation. 

‘The percentage of trained teachers In the one-tencher schools of 95 email 
towns Increased Inst’ year from 35 per cent to 47 per cent. Graduates of 
normal schools {n graded schools In. the same towns were 70 per cent the same 
year, The turnover of teachers was less and the number of beginners fell off 
from 119 to 97. Teachers’ salaries are rising, The average in the ‘mall 

towns rose about $100 last year, The minimum Incrensed likewise, but the 

maximum showed no snch gain. There {s a tendency for salaries in the one“ 
teacher schools to bunch between $1,000 and $1,100. This is a real problem, 
because Jt means increased turnover and shorter periods of teaching because 
of the lack of opportunity for salary increases. bi, 
_ Wyoming.—The quallfications- for certification pf rural teachers have been- 
consistently raised at practically every meeting of the State board of educa: 
tion, High-school graduation plus a‘half year of teacher training will be 
the minimal requirement for certification In the State after January 1, 1927. 
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. CURRICULUM REVISION i 


All curriculum studies, wherever made, in so far as they résult’ in 
formulating principles and establishing ‘desirable procedures, affect 
rural as well as urban schools. Moreover, it is becoming increasingly 
true, because of enlarged professional interest, that painstaking, 
cfforts resulting in-courses of exceptional merit are nation-wide in 
effect and raise the general standard of State and cdunty courses. 

. Modern practices in curriculum making as worked out in progres- 
sive cities have been followed during the biennium in greater or. less 
degree by a number of States in formulating State courses of study. 
In one State, for example, a course of study was compiled by membera 
of the faculties of the normal schools of the State, committees of 
teachers and superintendents, witha member of the staff of the 

*\_ State department of education serving-as coordinator. Each section 
“of the course as completed was sent to subject-matter experts for 
suggestion and criticism and returned for final working over by the. 
origina] committees. In andther’State, separate courses, one for each 
county, are in continuous process of formation by teachers and super- 
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visors, with general direction from the State education department 
staff, Mimeographed sheets are prepared, used by teachers, and 
changed as such experimentation suggests to be desirable. Two . 
theories are illustrated in this procedure, one that a course of study 
js continuously in the making, the other that county courses, being 
more localized, are Hetter adapted to the needs than one State caurse 
woul&be, Special 4fforts are being made in this State and in others 
to adjust the curriculum to schools with varying lengths of term. 

An examination of State courses of study recently made in the 
Bureau of Education * leads to the conclusion that the State courses 
of study formulefed or revised during 1925-26-are considerably 
improved over those of earlier years. The improvement is due in” 
part to the general stimulation previously referred to and to the 
application gf better principles of curriculum formation. ‘Such ap- 
cHeation is possibfe because af thé facts that (‘jg State departments 
of education are better organized, have largef and better trained - 
staffs, and include one or more persons detailed especially to.the field 
. of rural education who, therefore, know it at first hand; (2) teacher- - 

preparing institutions, superintendents, supervisors, and teachers are 

cooperating with ‘State department staffg in the make-up of com- 
mittees who work with subject-matter specialists in the formulation 
of courses. This practice follows out the example set by several 
progressive cities. (3) Professional ‘literature offering guidance in 
_curriculum-tmaking and giving the results of scientific research and 
experimentation is more_abundant than ever before, and better 
trained supervisors and teachers who can intelligently use it in pre- 
ptring courses are becoming increasingly available in rural com- 

munities. Largely as a result of the foregoing the newer State 
courses have better ‘Organization; they are superior in content in 
- that they- offer specific aid to teachers in the preparation of daily 
schedules, use of textbooks, apportionment of time among subjects 
and among essential topics; they offer suggestions which enable 
teachers to plan pupil activities, stimulate interest in wider reading, 
guide in checking achievement by the use of tests and in other ways; 
they set up minimum essentials and assist in adapting school work to 
individug) differences, -- ’ 

Sevepfil studies were made or publishéd durmg the biennial period 
which{are of particular importance to those interested in revision 
of rural school curricula. One is a report of an experiment extend- © 
ing over a four-year period," working out in a typical rural-school 
| situation a.school organization and a eurriculum suited to the one- 

ee 


vs Rural Behoo? Leaflet No. 4¥, Charncteriatic Features of Recent Superior ‘State Courses: 
y. . 


2 
"Four Yeara in a Country School, Dunn and Everett. Bureau of publicstions, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, , . om 


a 
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teacher school’s essential conditions. This experiment was carried 
on in @ community in which all but two families made a living by 
farming and all lived in the-open country. During the’ 
an organization definitely fitted to the needs of the scl 
munity, a revision of the materials of instruction, and Aaily programs 
were_worked out; “The results of this experiment ‘are particularly 
suggestive, and many of the findings can be adapted to similar 
situations, ; 

Another study is an effort to judge a large number of courses of 
study, State, county, and city, as to their relative merit on the basis 
of criteria worked out by a curriculum committee, ‘These criteria 
should be particularly suggestive to makers of rural-school cur- 
ricula."* 

A third contribution to this field is the twenty-sixth yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education on curriculum 
making. .Chapter VII relates particularly to the construction of 
rural school curricula, It-is a,description of progressiyexpractice 
in making Staie and rural courses of study in a number of States, 
with an evaluation of the procedures followed.” 

Specific advance in the formation of new curricula or revision for 
better adaptation has been reported to the Bureau of Education from 
u number of States, in addition to that referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs, A report from the State department of Illinois states: 

The revised Stute coursesof study and a -speciat bulletin txsned from the 
State office provide a program and show the teacher how rhe can got the 

- time to give individual help to pups who need It to enable them successfully 
to learn their lessons, A large number-of county superiuteadenfs are putting 
the Idea Into practice, 

From Nebraska the State superintendent reports: Y 


New elementary courses of study were placed fn the schools in the fall of 
1924. These courses emplinsize especially reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
language.- An organizution*adapted to rural communities, providing for the 
combination of grades, alternation of work, longer and fewer recitation periods, 
was suggested, The first two-yenr period under this new plan was completed at 
“the close of last year, The work bax proved successful. Among the results are 
directed study, promotion of individual study, of interest and competition, and 
\wecuring of better prepared teachers, . 


A statement from the commissioner of education of Wyoming 
réads: > 


. 


Probably the outstanding accomplishment In the rural’ schools of the State 
for 1925-26 is the reorganization plan put through in coinection with fa pew 


© Rating Elementary Bchool Courses of Btudy, Stratemeyer and Bruner, (Studlea of 

. the bureau of curriculum research, Bulletin No. 1, Teachers College, Columbia Unk 
versity, 1026,) ; % 

= Works, George A, Progressive practices in making State and rural echool courses af 


. wtudy, Jn Twenty-sizth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part L 


Bipomington, 11, 3926, Chapter 8 pp. 163-185, 
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guree of study, Under this plan we reduce the number of class periods in a 
@eroom schvol containing eight gradee to 14 a day, provide 30-minute periods 
in the upper clagses, abolish long study periods and purposeless seat work. 

In Massachusetts a committee of union superintendents, working 
mth the supervisor of elementary education of the State department 
ofedueation, prepared a report in 1925 on problems of the one-teacher 
schools in Massachusetts. The committee sets forth the aims of the 
shool, discusses the difficulties presented by the class organization in 


one-teacher schools, and advocates three practicable plans for sithpli- 


fying the organization of such schools, as follows: (1) By grouping 
papils by subjects rather than by grades; (2) by the alternation of 


grades; (3) by the altgrnation of subjects. It is suggested that: 


pupils be grouped not BY grades but by subjects in small schools. 


The report discusses the daily program and suggests recitation and - 


study schedules. 

These examples illustrate the very general trend toward reorgan- 
zing small rural schools with the aid of a curriculum designed to 
provide an intelligent distribution of the teacher's time among chil- 
dren and among classes; toward finding an effective balance be- 
tween the- desirability of providing for individual instruction and 
of retaining the socializing values of group instruction; and toward 
giving specific help to teachers in solving the problems pecyliar to 
one ant! two teacher school organizations. 

“Efforts to enrich the curriculum, especially in the direction of 
better health instruction, are noticeable in the newer courses of study. 


Connecticut: and Massachusetts report that there are naw school‘ 


nurses in small as well as large towns’in those States: Massachu- 
tts reports a school physician employed by every town, In Maine 
special provision has been made during the past year for corrective 
treatmenttof rural children who are physically handicapped in any 
way, thus promoting the possibilities of such children profiting by 


the regular curriculum offered in the small rural schools, 


- Maine reports ‘also experimentation with backward children in 
providing the type of instruction best calculated to fit their needs: 
The State contributes $500 to any community which segregates chil- 
dren. of low mentality and provides for them ‘trained teachers and 
an adapted type of instruction. ? 

A large number of States reported this year,state-wide testing pro- 


-grams. While in many States such programis have been carried on 


for several years, they have not been universally given in a number 
of others. The following quotation from a report from the State 
department of Connectiéut indicates the attitude in a few States in 


which such programs have been carried’ on over an extended period ; 


A wave of standard tests has nearly inundated the rural schools dpring the 
yest two years. The devotion of so much time td testing results can not be 
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Jong continued without serious loss. _In the great majority of rural schools Jp 
this State pupils were shown to be well up to or above standart. A shod) 
much below was a rarity. The weakness of-the rural 1s in thin State 
has not in recent yeats been of the type revealed by such-fests. ‘ 

On the other hand, Wyoming, Montana, and some Other States 
port. special pro particularly in curriculum revision, through 
condjtions revealed by testing programs. It is interesting to 
in this connection, that Connecticut is one of the relatively few 
States in which a program of state-wide instructional supervision has _ 
been practiced for a number of years, | 


*~ CHANGER IN ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION INFLUENCE sschernctsak 
e 


Few significant changes in administrative organization resulting 
from statutory changes hdye been reported diiring the biennium 
except as indicated in the preceding discussiofi, There has been 
considerable reorganization in practice within present statutory 
limitations. Reference has been made to a few such changes, par- 
ticularly those concerned with supervision and orgunization in one 
and twa teacher schools. Centralization through consolidation of 
schools for more effective administration, supervision, and instru 
tion has gained in public favor and in efficiency. - There is a better 
understanding of the fuct that administrative reorganization is but 
a means (oan end. To fulfill its promises a higher quality of.school 
offerings must result, including particilarly better classroom in- 
struction, «ae yee. 

Probably the most significant growth in the direction of reorgani- 
zation offering the possibility of improvement in school achievement 
and quality of instruction given during the biennium came through 
the consolidation movement. The growth in number of cortsolidated 
schools continues to be about 1,000 a year in the 48 States. In nearly 

: all States the number of one-teacher: schools diminishes each year, 

- There were probably more than 8,000 such schools in each of 

nois, Iowa, New York, and Pennsylvania at the close of the year 199%. 

Four other States, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin, each 

had more than 7,000 one-teacher schools. A large percentage of 

_ ural pupils attend these schools in the States named.’ A small 

* * percentage of rural pupils attend. one-teacher schools in Arizona, 

California, Connecticut, ‘Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 

Jersey, Rhode Island, and Utah. Illinois, Nevada, Montana, and ~ 

Towa each report consolidation at a standstill, but Pennsylvania and 
New York hat it is increasing rapidly. 

It is estimated from reports coming to the Bureau of Educatian 

from the different States that there were approximately 16,000 con- 

solidated schools 4nd |158,000 one-teacher schools in the. United 
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States at the close of 1926. Among the consolidated schools are two- 
tacher and three-teacher as well as larger schools. Some dre little 
better equipped than the average ‘one-room school; others are splen- 
did types of the best American schoolhouse architecture, with the 
finest equipment and with experienced, well prepared teachers. The 
vhole number, of teachers in consolidated schools is estimated for 
1926 at about 150,000, and the number of pupils at 3,000,000. __ 
Improvement in quality and extent of pupil transportation ha 
kept pace with the centralization movement itself. The amount of 
money spent for transportation during the biennium exceeded pre- 
tious records, Annual expenditure in the 48 States- now exceeds 
000,000. A fourth of the States spend more than $1,000,000 each 
annually in ie x children to schools. In Indiana this item 


‘of the school budget exceeded $3,000,000 during each of the last two 
years. Generally, there is more care in planning transportation sys- 
tems for safety and economy, in preparing budgets, and recording 
peformances with the asa of improving the service, than ever 
before. 

States which soutribnte from State funds specifically toward 
transportation now are: The New England States, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, Texas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Wisconsin. Nearly all States contribute indirectly from 
Sate funds towerd this generally necessary accompaniment of 
consolidation, 

The following are extracts from reports concerning school con- 
slidation and transportation of children which have been received 
inthe Bureau of Education for 1925-26: 


Coancetiout,—The number of one-teacher schools in Connecticut was aston 
ty 15 in 1925 and 10 in 1926. The total number of such schools In the State 
at the close of 1920 was 358. Four more towns abolished tie last school of 
this type (close of 1926), making a total of 14 towns with mo oneteacher 
Whools, There are 19 towns which have n& other type. At the close of 1924, 
18 towns were transporting 8,740 pupile to elementary schools, at an expense 
of §38076 for the year. Connecticut, through its State research department, 
6 issuing a series of bulletins on problems of consolidation In Connecticut. 
Georgia.—During the year $100,000 was added to the State fund for belping 
8 consolidation of rural schools, extending high-school advantages to rural 
alldren, . 

Minots—The demand for high-school privileges being satisfied, the country 
Mople do not see the necessity of centralizing their elementary schools. There 
#no doubt that better elementary-school privileges could be provided by cen- 
talination, but to get the people who have ak: children and who pay tlie costa” 
see It in this light will take time. 

indiana.—The consolidation movement danbtnnas’ 857 one-teacher achools 
vere closed during 1025. Transportation facilities have been greatly improved. - 


. 
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Kentucky—One hundred thirty-five one-room schools were abandoned 
between September, 1925, and October, 1926. 
Louisiana.—Consolidation has now been effected 1n most cases where road 
* conditions make it possible. It is no longer necessary for us to stimulate this 
moverhent, (2 
Maine.—We have made interesting progress In consolidation, and especially 
-in transportation. Inclosed automobiles are coming into use, and little way 
+‘ stations are being built where children may walt, when necessary, for the 
conveyance. We have a large number of consOlidated or centralized schools, 
both elementary and ‘high school; and 27 junior high schools, mostly in rural 
communities. The State has funds at‘its disposal for cooperating with local 
towns in pew and progressive educational movements. . 
Massochusetts.—Transportation at public expense is increasing at the rate 
of 2,000 pupils per year. Over half the children transported are conyeyed by 
motor vehicles. ° 
Minnesota,—Reports for the rural division of the department of education 
show that the number of- consolidated schools transpqrting puplls increased, 
in 1925-26 as compared with 1924-25 from 360 to 370; the totul number of 
conveyances used Increised from 1,442 to 1,651, or 209; and the number of 
pein transported increased 1,259 in. the same period. The ber “ child-mile- 
day” unit of cost was slightly reduced—from 7.72 cents to 7.69 cents, The 
_ Cost of transportation and board for 1925-26 was approximately $},092,000, 
an increase of approx|mately $36,000 over 1924-25. The Present enrol|ment 
in consolidated schools in Minnesota ts 101,200, , F 
Missiesippi—Seventy-elght per cent of the rural children in this State 
attended well-graded consolidated schools in 1926, with a school term of not 
less than eight months. The organization of high-school grades In connection 
* With consolidated schools has Increased the number of high-school graduates 
In Mississippi 6500 per cent in the last six years. ‘In 1926 we transported to 
consolidated schools in Mississippl 92,Q71 children. Jn 1915 the number was 
6.489, . re ’ 
- Montana.—The consolidation movement has not grown In Montana during 
the biennium and will not grow until there is considerable Improvement fn roads, 
Nevada.—Consolidation can not be extended further. in Nevada because of 
the widely scattered schools. te 
New York.—By u law of 1925 the State ald to transportation wne ‘made 
50 per cent of the total cost. - 7 rF 1 
North Carolina.—There are now 800 consolidations in North Carolina. The 
State has loaned to the counties $15,000,000 to build consolidated schools. There 
are, now 120,000 white children in elementary consolidated schools of seven 
or more teachers—30 per cent of the total rpral white school enrollment. There 
- are 4,000 white children in rural high schools with three or more teachers, 
Pertnayivania.—The State ald to ansportation was increased In 1925 from 
} .. ® per cent to 60 or 76 per cent of the total cost, the amount recelved by any 
district depending on Its wealth (in tax valuation) per teacher, 
Wyoming.—Twemy-five per cent of all rural children in thia State are now 
transported to achool. ‘ ? 
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TRENDS IN. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


, By Bustacn E. ‘Winpes 


Aasociate Rgectalist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


ConranTs.—General statement—Secondary pupil population—Functional organization 
of theprofessional staff—Promotion plans—Curriculum—Financial programs— 
Standardization of secondary education, 4 

Secondary sohools of the North Central Assoctation of Calleges and Secondary 

&choole. By J. B. Edmongon. . 
Becondary achools of the Aasdciatioh of Colleges and*8econdary Schools of the 
Routhern States. By Joseph Roemer. n 
> 4 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF PRESENT ‘THOUGHT AND TRENDS 


An overview of secondary education in the, United States at the 
present time gives an’ impression of chaos. The apparent disorder 
isnotéd in organization of schools by years, in functional organiza- 
tion of the professional staff, in teaching procedure, in promotional 
machinery, in curriculum content and administration, and in financial 
programs. F 
Reference of present conditions to causation, however, brings a 
fling of satisfaction. Beneath the apparent lack of standards there 
isa clearly discernible directive purpose, and the confusion is the 
confusion of variant stages of growth which is bridging the gap 
between practice and science and between the school and life. 

‘In the present wide acceptance of a philosophy of purpose which 
isin harmony with the legitimate réle of education as a function of 
government in a demogratic social state; in the findings of modern 
educational psychology; in the phenomenal cumulative rate-of in- 
cease of secondary enrollments; and in the nature and trends of the 
present social order, an interpretation of the present status, problems, 
and trends of secondary education in the United States may be found 
"which gives assurance that, although many marginal trial and error 
responses a discernible, there is a clearly defined central area of 
growth in the direction of a more efficierit institution. 

Public demand for secondary education of kinds suited to the 


needs of pupils who had other: purposes than college entrance in — 
ud , . ' yo py past "3 ae xig . ) 


> 
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view in attending the secondary school had by 1890 created a situ. | 
tion which precipitated widespread debate concerning college en- 
trance requirements. Growing out of, and developing from, thie 
debates a series of national committees. were set up' which cul. 
minated in the Kingsley Committee on the Reorganization of Sec. 
ondary Education, The elaboration of a theory of directive purpos 
in secondary education as justification for advocated gurriculum 
‘ and administrative reforms permeates the reports of this series of 
committees. | 
Stated briefly, current theory of purposes recognizes that we have 
set up in America a social state whith seeks to give to each indi- 
vidual a maximum of social cooperation in his efforts to secure for 
himself the atMcfactions of worthy living. Chief of the agencies of 
re this social state, through which its purposes are sought, we have 
established a system of universal education at public expense. Such 
. an act fixes the ultimate aim which must direct éducational policies 
and procedures. It implies, on the one hand, the utilization of social 
resources for the improvement of individual conduct and, on the 
other, the improvement of the social environment. This directive 
purpose is operative for all units of the public education system. The 
secondary school seeks this purpose with children of those stages of 
maturity characteristic of normal. children of approximately 12 to 
18 years of chronological age. In seeking to achieve this ultimate 
purpose it is held necessary to determine the life situations to which 
: - individuals must respond and the mannef*in which present social 
' institutions are functioning, Accordingly, we are seeking* to par. 
* ticularize the purposes of education through activity analysis. afd 
institutional analysis. 

This theory of purpose is infinitely broader than that of prepare: 
tion for college, which at one time essentially ‘characterized ths ae 
ondary school. It rejects a selective function. It contemplates the 
education in secondary schools of all children of appropriate stages 
of maturity for any worthy purpose in life in our exceedingly complex 

Nae _ democratic social atate, 


INFLUENCE OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Proceeding independently of developing philosophy of purpom 
but paralleling it in time, workers in the field of educational pay- 
chology, using the methods of inductive science, have built up a 
science of child nature and of the learning process, which centers in 
the specific nature of learning, individual differences of ability to 
learn, the identity of learning with the habituation of adjustive 
activity, and the importance for efficiency in learning of approsi- 


LLL tt 
‘Bulle, 1016, No, 8 United’ Staten Bureau of Education, and Chapter 111, Twetth 
alzth Yearbook of the Netional Boctety for the Study of Education, Purt 1, , 
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msting in the learning situation the use-in-life situation of the 
learned response.- Educational psychology, therefore, from the point 


of view of process, brings the specific activities of life also.into the 


focus of attention, ( 
. TRENDS IN. ENROLLMENT 


Secondary enrollments since 1890 have increased at a phenomenal 


rate and in a cumulative fashion, ‘The rate of increase of total sec- . 


ondary enrollments over the period 1890-1924 was approximately 
twelve times that for the total population. The rate of increase of 
public high-school enrollments was approximately twenty times that 
for the total population. This evidence of growth is evidence of a 
growing success in working toward our avowed objective of uni- 
versal secondary education fot the age group approximately 12 to 
18 years of age, We are reaching in secondary schools higher and 


higher percentages of those ages, and we are holding them in school ° 


to higher and higher grade: levels. Secondary education is thus 
putting to rout the selective factor and becoming more democratic. 
These accretions to the secondary pupil population haye pro- 


foundly changed the character of that population. Although it is 


ill true that a few economic and social groups, which formerly 
constituted practically. the whole of those participating in secondary 
education, have a favorable representation, if*is now true‘ that chil- 
dren from every economic and social group are found in secondary 
shools in significant. percentages. To a large extent enrollment in- 
creases m excess of the rate of total population increase represent 
increased representation of economic and social groups which pre- 
viously participated in secondary education to a slight degree only. 
These accretions-have added materially to the heterogeneous charac- 
ter of the secondary pupil enrollment. The heterogeneity evidences 
itelf in mentality, in vocational purpose, in secial maturity, in 
physical maturity, and in academic knowledge possessions at 
entrance. ! 


NATURE AND TRENDS OF THE PRESENT SOCIAL ORDER 


Paralleling the growing heterogeneity of the secondary pupil 
population the social order is taking on complexity at a bewildering 
mite, Social welfare agencies are multiplying and battling for par- 


| Heular formule of social salvation. New industries are appearing 


md developing. Increased occtipational specialization is noted 
werywhere, Racial heterogeneity is increasing. Individual inter- 
lations are being dwarfed by group interrelations. Vocational 


Moups are organized for cooperation in competition, Government 
as come 6 frequently envisaged as a tool for group adyantage, 


* 
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The adult society setting is one that makes for social disruption. 
rather than social solidarity. The task of living in such a setting, 
adapting to it and improving it to the purpose of general social 
betterment, waits upon extended and efficient education with refer. 
ence to a wide variety of social situations. a! 

We had in the secondary school an institution that served a fajrly 

homogeneous pupil pbpulation and worked under the convenient 

_ assumption that a common education which gave intellectual power 
through general discipline, acquired through struggle with logically 
organized #kademic subject matter, would, through transfer, enable 
the individual to apply his “learning” to any life situation; and 
that.the school should select for social leadership those who could 
come up to a certain minimum learning pace, set by the school. 

But the newer concept of purpose and’ science of learning gnd’ 
trends of enrollment and social progress make these ‘assumptions no 
longer tenable. ‘We see, therefore, numerous: stages of growth inci, 
dent to transition from programs in harmony with the older concepts 
in the direction of programs in harmony with the more recent. 

The process of constructing conduct curricula waits upon slow and 
involved qnalyses, Pressure for-immediate reform has led to the 
introduction of new subjects of study, readjustment of time allot- 

“ments to subjects, changimg the sequence of related courses, and the 
piecemeal adjustment of courses through the introduction, elimins- 
tion, or adaptation’ of topics which enter into individual courses 

. These matters are responsible for the present apparent curriculum 
confusion, 

Waiting upon a demonstrated effective technique of completely 
individualized instruction, attempts to approximate individualized 

- instruction through differentiation of instruction for homogeneous 
groups, variously determined, have appeared. These: efforts havo 
given us special curricula, ability grouping, flexible promotion plans, 
and guidance, oF 

In keeping with ¢laboration of the. secbndary educational pro- 

- gram and abandonment of the selective function of secondary schools, 
efforts to extend appropriate secondary edypation to a greater pr- 


portion of the population have resulted.jMthe downward extension 
. Of secondary education ta ineliide the r two years of the old 
+". .elementary school and the formation of 4 junior high school. This 


reorganization has proceeded te the extent Mat more thar 2,500 high 
schools have been affected. Complete reorganization so as to make 
the junior high school idea effective, ‘however, is geared “up with 
general curriculum reorganization, housing facilities, financial re- 
sources, and varioug’personnel problems: As a result, at least 9 
| types of organizati@® of secondary schools by years are found it’ 
\. ..,the United Stated to-deygand various degrees of ineorporation of 
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the essential junior high school idea are evidenced. Consideration 

of secondary education as a functional process indicates the possible 

secondary character of the first two years of collegiate instruction 

also, and there is a growing tendency to regard the secondary period 

as an eight-year period with various proposals for time division into . - 

junior high school, senior high school, and junior college units. =~ 
Waiting upon harmony of teacher-training programs, with’ pro- 

fessional functions, and demonstration of proper organization of 

the professional staff, we aré creating new offices and distributing 

functions to teachers, counsellors, supervisors, directors of this and 

that, deans, departmental heads, vice principals, principals, and 

superintendents, largely on the basis of expediency. Current studies 

of the principalship, of the agents exercising supervisory functions, 

and of teacher assignments to duties bear witness # a functional 

expansion and disorder. a lg . eae, 


= 
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SECONDARY PUPIL POPULATION 


In the preceding pages a yery generg! statement of current thought 
and responsive trends of practice in secondary. education was at-* _ 
tempted. In succeeding topics an attempt is made to set out such 
essential details as will adequately illustrate the present trends and 
practices characteristic of secondary schaols in the United States. 

Ni 


” ENROLLMENT 


. Phenomenal and cumulative prowth characterizes secondary edu- ot 
~eation in the United States since 1890.7 Figure 1 shows the per cent 
“of increase in college, high school, and elementary school enrollments 


in considering the comparative growth of popylation and school enro)iment It should 
be noted that the nse of 1890 as a base from which fo compyte Increases introduces 
tor achool enrollments posalbilities of error thot-are serious-or trivial, according to the 
relinbility of stotintical reports to the United States Bureau of Education for 1800, 
The reporta for 1890 have been used oz a banc here because they represent the date on 
which the Bureau of Education first attempted to collect and report acparately atatlatics 
for public high achools. Prior to 1890 data bad been collected and reported sepgrately 
for city high schools, norma) schools, preparatory schools, preparatory departmenta of 
institutions for superfor Instruction, and other Institutiona for secondary jngtruction, 
The enrollments reported for 1870 and 1880 in Bulletin, 1925, No. 42, p. 2, United 
Btates Rurequ of Edvration, as pupila enrolled in public high schools are enrollments in 
fostitutiona for secondury Instruction exclualve of the other clusaificution gtoups lated 
above. They are, therefore, in no sense elther public bigh school or complete secondary 
sehool chroliments, a 

The reporta for"1890 were subject to two sources of error,, The returns were probably 
_Incomplete, and the probability existed that elementary pupils were without warrent 
*  ¢lassified ug secondary pupils by schools making returns. These probabilities are dis-’ 
| enased in the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1800-91, Vol. II, pp. 789-790, 
in the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1803-04, Vol. 1, Chapter III, a 

, Uetalled atatiatical review of dary edtication ts given. Pages 33 and 84 degeriba + 
an attempt for collecting dota for that year, upon which the report is based, which 
, Warrants the assumption thet the enrollment of 289,274 for-public and 118,045 for 
Private high schools represent « total which is @w relisble as any subsequent report 
The tabular presentation of the 1493 report, showing enrollment growth from 1890 to 
, 1804, warrants the assumption that the 1890 report gave a total which is the best 
‘possible estimate of secondary enrollments of that date and suiliciently settable that uo 
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CUMULATIVE PER CENT OF ‘INCREASE IN COLLEGE, HIGH 
SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
AND IN TOTAL POPULATION, 18690-1924, ‘ 
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error which would seriously affect the comparative trénds of growth would ‘result from 
its uge as @ base from which to compute increnses, Yt will be noted! that use of the 


* 1890 data as a base gives for the period 1890-1896 uniform ratea of enrollment increase 


ag shown by Figure 1, Nothing is, therefore; to be gained In accuracy of comparative 


of Education. Regardless of the figurés used, the essential comparative growth holds 
Ls Fe wee increase for public high schools is probably somewhere between 
‘ , ' ’ . * 


ondary education obviously grew in part at the expense of private 
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he period 1890-1924. Elementary school enrollments have not 
» pace with the rate of increase of the total popujation. College. 
llments have increased at a rate approximately six times that 
for the total population, and high-school enrollments have increased 


CUMULATIVE PER CENT OF INCREASE IN TOTAL POPULATION, 
TOTAL SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS AND PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOL 
. ENROLLMENTS, 1890-1924 FOR THE 
UNITED “STATES. 
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at a.rate approximately twelve times that for the total population, 
When we analyze the secondary enrollments, as in Figure 2, into pri- 
vate high-school and public high-school enrollments the rate of in- 
crease of the public high-school enrollments is startling, being 20 
times that for the total popilation. “From 1895 te 1905 public sec-- 
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high schools and academies. Since 1905 private secondary educa- 
tion has recovered, and while not even approximating the growth of 
public secondary education has nevertheless acquired a rate df in- 
* erease which is‘ higher'than that for the total population, 
.- The fact that elementary school enrellments have not kept pace 
With population increase does not mean that we are failing’ enroll as | 
high ‘percentages of those of élementary school age in school’ These 
percentages have slowly increased at.each census period. The failure 
to keep pace ‘with population is rather due to a falling birth rate 
and ‘to faster grade progress which sends children into the secondary 
school at an earlier age, 


- ° ~ 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE REPRESENTATION IN SECONDARY 8CHOOLA 


- The United States Bureau of Education has published age-grade. 
data for 830 cities of the United States having systems of education 
' organized on tye 8-4 plan. hat oS ee fp .% 
‘ ° The data of these tables have been used as the Lases for computing 
the percentage of each age-located in each grade’ which are shown 
in Table 2. A 4 
*. The United States Bureau of the,Census has published * the number 
and per gent of children of each age 3-20 enrolled in schoal.’ These 
census totals of each age enrolled give a total school enrollment of 
21,763,275. The total enrollment in elementary and secondary 
schools as reported by State departments of education for 1920 was 
21,578,316. The difference of 184,959 is less thay 1 per cent of the 
total enrollment teported by State departments of education for 
elementary and secondary schools and can be accounted for through 
enrollments of students under 21 years of age'in higher institutions 
of learning. The census¥eports for each age enrolled'‘In school may, 
therefore, be accepted as reliable. eS 
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Tate 2.—Per cent of age in grade in 830 8-4 ofty school systema : 
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Using the age-grade data for 830 8-4 city school aeenk the curve 
showing enrollment of pupils of each age 12-18 in school and above 
grade 6 has been ‘constructed. This curve is shown in Figure 8 in 
comparison with the percent of each age enrolled in school as re- 
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12-18 YEARS OF AGE -EMROLLED IN SCHOOL 
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AND ENROLLED ABOVE GRA 


PER CENT OF CHILDREN 
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| ported by the Bureau of-the Censis. The curves should be read as 


follows: 93.2 per cent of children 12 years of age are enrolled in 


school and less than 87.5 per .cent are enrolled above grade 6, etc. 


In interpreting age-grade data it should be kept in ping thatan 
17836°—28——10 ~~ 
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age of 12 means from 12 years, 0 months, through 12 years, lI 
onths, etc. ' 

From the curves of Figure 3, showing percentages enrolled jr, 
school and percentages of childrén of secondary school age actually 
haying been brought up to the beginning level of secondary educa- | 
tion, the primary problems of further progress toward our goal - 
of universal secondary education for children of accepted secondary 
. school agé-are made evident; They are in order of importance: 
(1) Speeding up grade progress and (2) Faising -the rates of per- 
sisterice. We actually have in school 98,2 per vent of 12-year-old 
- . children butonly 34.6 per cent of 17-year-old children. The facts 

* Show that the heavy loss begins after the’age of 14 has been reached. 
While this loss is serious, we know that the situation is rapidly being 
\ remedied. - ; 

Figur 1 shows that elementary school enrollments have not kept 

pace with total population increase. The fact that secondary en- 
’ rollments have outstripped: population increase is, therefore, a matter 
of increased persistence through the secondaryschool grades. 

In 1890 the secondary school aiiooltiiwetll” tears 1,6 “per cent of 
total elementary and secondary egrollments.’’ In 1924 secondury 
school enrollments were 14 per cent of total elementary: and second- 
ary enrollments. - In 1911 the survival rate from grade 9 to grade 
12- was 36.9 per cent." In 1924 tis rate had become 49.3 per cent. 
Whether or not-this increased persistence is due to'adjustments by 
the secondary school or whether it arises from legal compulsion or 
social urges from without is not a question of interesy here. - 

When we examine-the curve showing enrollment above ‘prade 6 

. and consider that approximately 10 per cent of 17-year-old pupils 
have completed grade 12 as indicated by Table 1 it becomes obvious 
that slow progress is a factor.now limiting the further~extension of 
secondary eduvation which is more serious than mortality. If we 
can get 12-year-old children up to the level of beginning secondary” 
education we shall immediately bring 93.2 per cent of them ‘in con- 
tact with secondary education rather than less than 37.5 per cent, as 
in 1920. Similarly, we shall reach 92.5 per cent of 13-year-old chil- 

, dren rather than less than 61.6, ete. | 


PUPIL FAILURE € ° 
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Slow progress is in part attributable to irregular school attend- 
ance. Just what degree of retardation is due to irregular attendance 
we do not- know. -Failure and repetition of courses is, however, a 


| 4 © itatistion of Pupile High Behools, 1928-24. U. 8. 
| b. 5, Table 2, | 
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fi *Btatistics of Btate Schoo! Syatems, 1928-24. U. .§. Bu. of Edue., Bal,, 1925, No. 42, 
«' p. 2, Table 1. 
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factor which is also involved and data are available which are 
thought to be fairly representative of the country as a whole go far 
uw grades 9 to’12 are concerned. As an item of a study of the status 
of senior high school promotion plans made for the National Com-' 
mittee on Research in Secondary Education by J. F. Montague, a 
candidate for the degree of Ph. D., school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, failure data sere collected which have been com- 
piled for 804 high schools. Of these schools 41 were in the terri- 
tory of the New England College Entrance Certificate Board, 74 in 
the territory of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Sthools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, 26 in the territory of the South- 
em Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 134 in the terri- 
tory of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 13 in the territory of the Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and Higher Schools, and 16 in the three States. (California, 
Nevada, and Utah) not affiliating at the time of the study with any 
of the regional accrediting agencies. Tyble 4 shows the failure situa~ 
tion by grade and for ull grades combined for the group of 304 
high schools, 


‘ » Tastes 4—Foadlures, by Mgh-school grades 


a 


On an average one pupil in four gets a record of failure which 
amounts to 1,6.credits per year per pupil failing. Assuming a nor- 
tal pupil load of four credits for 936,676: attempted credits, 95,035 
are failed, which is a failure rate of 10.2 per cent of work attempted. 
This is equivalent to reducing progress to 89.8 per cent‘of normal 
progress. “Remedying the failure situation in the high school is 
therefore an important consideration in speeding up progress, The 
fact that failure rates are substantially higher in the, early high- 
shool years and that heavy mortality exists through these years’ 

shows that as a factor it is even more important than is indicated 


od 


by the average failure rate for the four years. 


EDUCATIONAL AND MENTAL AGE REPRESENTATION 


In spite of our efforts to standardize through various prescriptions 
ind through the practice of failing pupils who do ‘not measure up to 
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certain minimum standards of accomplishment, our present grade 
groups are even more heterogenéous as to mental and educational age 
than as to chronological age. A comparison of the chronological 
age representation for grade 9 in 830 cities, based on the age- 

\ table of Bulletin, 1924, No, 35, United States Bureau of Education, 
with the mental age distribution shown by the Terman group test of 
mental ability and with the distribution of education’! ages as shown 
by the Stanford achievement test nornis, 1923 edition, makés the fact 
of wider mental and educatignal age as compared with chronological 
age vdriability obvious, Striking corroborative evidence for mental 
and chronological age variability is shown for Chicago by Keener" 
and by numerous recent surveys of ‘State and local school systems. 
This heterogeneity of present-grade groups in secondary schools-is 
probably a growing tendency paralleling the growing social hetero- 


’ geneity which is known to be under way. > 


BOCIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUP REPRESENTATION 


Increasing percentages of the total population finding their way 
into secondary schools is evidence that social and occupational , 
froups, which previously participated in secondary education to a 
negligible degree, are coming to be represented in significant. per- 
centages, Counts, in hig study, “ The Selective Character of Ameri- 

can Secondary Education,” has shown that there is yet a decided 
selective principle in operation. Similar investigutions in Wisconsin 
reported by Uhl* and by Guiser® bear out the findings of Counts’s 
investigation in general but indicate that occupational selection is 

less extreme in rural areas, villages, and the smaller cities. “A Study 

by Windes’® also bears out the fact that occupational selection 
in rural areas Joes not always reflect the situation in the larger . 

cities, In generaJ, it is undoubtedly true that a selective principle 

is yet operative but that significant percentages of all occupational 

and social groups are finding their way ‘into high schools at the 

| present time, The known facts of correlation between social status 
“ts measured by vocation and intelligence as measured by current 
tests show conclusively that the growing social heterogeneity is 

' resulting in a heterogeheity of ability and interests that markedly 

complicates‘the task of secondary education, . y 


"Keener, E. E. Mental Ability of High-School Fréshmen {n Relation to Problems of 
Adjustment. Chicago City Schools, Research Bulletin No. 1, February, 1924, 

*Ubi, Willis L. Principles of Secondary Education, Chapter VT PF 

*Gaiser, Paul F. Occupational Representation In High School. \Educational Admtots- 
tration and Bupervision, : 537-546, December, 1923. ; 

“ Windes, E. E. High ol Education of the Farm Population.\ U. 5, Bu. of Edu, 
Bul, 1925, No. & 
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 eycle has affected every State in the Union. 7 
The exteptdf this reorganization movement and the tendencies 
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: 4 
ORGANIZATION OF NON FOUR-YEAR SBOONDARY SCHOOLS BY YEARS 


The reorganization of secondary education by downward extension 
to include one or two of the upper elementary grades and by break- 
ving the period of secondary education up into a junior and a senior 


in organiZation by years are set forth in Tables 5, 6, and 7 which 
follow. ’ ' r 
« The data for these tables were assembled from returns for high 
schools for 1924 to the United Statés Bureau of Education, supple- 
‘mented by data furnished by State departments assembled over: the 
period September to November, 1925. 

The tables represent the most complete list of. reorganized high 
schools that has yet been assembled, also’ schools recognized by 
Stato departments of education as conforming to the junior or 


senior school type. . 


Tanin 5.—Diatridution of non four-ycar high achoola by type of organization 
, by ycare and by Statea : : 


Number of schools by organization by years 


Grades 7-10 
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TaBLw 5:—Distribution of non four-year high schools by type of organeaties” | 
; - by yeara and by Statea—Continued 


Namber of achools by organization by years 


Grades 8, #10, 
11,12 
Tades 7, 8, 3-10, 
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Reorganization as shown by Table & has affected all States. \ The 
total of 2,549 schools involved indicates that approximately one 
school in eight is of the ndn four-year high-school type. The extent 

- -to which reorganization has affected individual States varies widely, 
# In general, the Southern States as a group show fewer reorganized 
schools than other regional groups. The prevalence of seven-year 

- rather than eight-year elementary school systems is a known factor 
operating against reorganization in the Southern States, However, 

| comparison of certain States, as of Illinois, with {ndiana, New York 
| with Pennsylvania, and Michigan with Wisconsin, indicate that State 
policies are probably responsible for rapid or slow -reorganization, 

The States that show widespread reorganization, as indicated by the 

* number of non four-year sctiools are, in general, the States that are 
known to have definitely, advocated the junior high school idea 
through State departments of education. - Conspicuous among these © 

- ‘States are Alabama, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

| When we turn to a consideration of the plans-of oxganization of 

| high schools by years, as indicated by Table 6, we are struck by three ~ 
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~ conspicuous facts: (1) There is-lack of ggreement as to the proper 
level at which to begin secondary education; (2) there is lack of 
agreement as to the proper grouping of grades to form junior or 
senior ‘schools; (3) the chief differences of opinion exist with refer- 
ence to the relative desirability of two and three year junior high 
schools and segregated junior and senior poe yersus joint junior- 
senior schools. 


Taste 6.—Disiribution of non four-year high schools by States and population 


; of districts 
Number of schools by population of district 
Btate Popuistién | Population | Populatian| Population} Total 
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Consideration of Table 6 shows that reorganization is not re i 
stricted to any one group of school communities classified accordingto — 
~ population. It is true, however, that on a percentuge basis reorgan. — 
ization becomes progressively less widely extended as one passes 
from cities of 6ver 100,000 to the smaller school communities. The 
significant matter is, however, that the movement is prompted by 
an ideal rather than by an effort to relieve congestion, as shown by 
the fact that numerous schools of the junior-senior, type appear in 
the: smallest. population group for which classification is made, 
Compared with the Nation as a whole, which shows approximately 
1 reorganized school in 8, these small and rural school communities 
show a ratio of approximately 1 to 12 between four-year type and 
reorganized type secondary schools. The fact that this degree of 
reorganization has been effected in rural districts is surprising to 
many. 

If we consider the showings for individual States in Table 6 no 
apparent State policies resulting in restriction of junior high schools 
to the larger cities is discoverable, 

| 


Taple 7,—Distridution of non four-vear high echools by type of organization by 
years and population of district : 


Reference to Table 7 shows that differences of opinion as to whether 
two, three, or four year junior high schools are desirable exists in 
school systems of all sizes classified according to population of dis- 
trict. It is significant, however, that three-year junior high schools 
| are relatively more common in cities of over 100,000 population, and 

two-year junior high schools relatively more common in smaller cities 
|. and in rural communities, Expediency as to years grouped together 
to form a junior high school is evident here, The smaller cities much 
more frequently than other localities create a junior high school. 
_ from the upper two grammar grades, 
*. The.most significant factor, however, shown by Table 7 is that 
there is little agreement, ag to whether the junior high school should 


| + 
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be segregated or joined with the senior high schools. Even in the 
larger cities the joint junior-senior school appears with a frequency . 
‘of one in seven as compared with the segregated school. The fre- 
quency is approximately one in six for cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
and becomes the prevailing type of organization in cities of less 
than 30,000 and in rural areas. In rural areas approximately five 
joint schools occur for each segregated junior high school. Here 
the controlling factor undoubtedly is economy. Common use of cer-_ 
tain building space and equipment and one set of administrative 
officials are undoubtedly considered more: important than any ad- 
vantages, real or supposed, which accrue to the segregated junior 
high school. 

Table 7 also shows that failure to regard division of the period 
of secondary education into junior and senior cycles as important 
exists only in the smaller school communities in any significant 
degree. Even in rural areas only one reorganized school in 25 is 
’ of the undivided type. 


FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


A number of recent studies have made available data through 
which some idea of the extent to which new functions resultant from 
the broadened purposes of’ secondary education are appearig and 
the lack of agreement that exists as to the proper allocation of those 
functions to specific officers. The most significant of these studies 
deal with the high-school principal, the work of the high-school 
teacher, the work of the supervisor, and the work of curriculum ; 
making. 
STUDIES OF HIGH-SCHOOL PuINCIPALSHIP 


C. O, Davis" has made a study of the “ Duties and privileges of 
high-school principals” of the North Central Association which 
approaches a job analysis of the principalship. Significant portions 
of this study, for present purposes, show the frequency of occurrence 
of special offices represented on the official staff of high schools of 
varying size and of provisions through which the principal delegates 
administrative duties to specified offices or committees of teachers. 

‘ Table 8 shows the frequency of occurrence of these provisions. 


4 Prog, N. Cen, Asso. of Col, and Sec. Schs,, 1921, part 1, pp. 49-69, 
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i 32 8.—Frequency of occurrence of apecified special offices and provisions for 
; legating administrative authority in North Central Association hgh 
sthools 


Porcentages of principals reporting 


The study in a similar way lists the distribution of the princi- 
* pal’s time in a typical school day to 10 duties; percentage of prin. 
cipals exercising professional powers in 21 professional functions; 
the percentage discharging managerial policies in 9 specified ways; 
the percentage discharging 18 specified supervisory functions; the 
percentage discharging 12 specified duties grouped as appraising, 
recording, and experimenting duties; and the percentages discharg- 
ing 20 relational and personal duties. : 
The variability of practice, indicated by the percentages of Table 
8, is charateristic of the entire range of duties, The study indicates 
_ the functional complexity of the principal’s office and shows a high 
degree. of variability as to the machinery through which functions 
of the office are discharged. “A later detailed study of:the status of 
the high-school principal by Eikenberry (see U. §. Bu. of Educ., 
Bul., 1925, No. 24) also makes a functional analysis of the high-school 
principalship.+ The following selected items bear on the topic of 
"interesthere: ac: 4 
* 1, A study of the frequency of occurrence of 15 special offices show 
that 50 per cent of all schools have librarians, 46 per cent have deans 
of girls, 40 per cent deans of boys, 40 per cent office clerks, 36 per 
cent assistant principals, 33 per cent heads of departments, 16 per 
' cent stenographers, 15 per cent directors of guidance, and 14 per 
cent directors of extra classroom activities,, School registrars, di- 
rectors of testing, curriculum directors, directors of citizenship, and 
principals’ councils are found in fewer than 10 per cent of all schools. 
2, The per cent of schools in which the principal performs each 
* function and per cent in which the principal has final authority is 
shown in Table 9. ? 
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Tanz 1.—Per cent of schools in which the principal performs each function 
and per cent in which the principal has final authority, with rank of each 
\ function according to percentages (all classes of achools combined) 


Performance | Final authority i 


Per cent] Rank | Per cent} Rank 
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_— The functional complexity of the office of the principal, the fre-- 
quency of appearance of a considerabla number of special offices 
which are responsive to the broadened purposes of secondary educa- 
tion; and the variability in frequency in performance of specified 
functions by principals, together with variability, in the location of 
‘final authority also characterize the data, | 

A study of the high-school principals by Koos,” of similar scope 
to the study by Eikenberry, exhibits similar complexity of function 
and goes a step further in the study of location of initiative, showing 
for 421 high schools the location of initiative for 19 functions in prin- 
cipal; supérintendent, board, principal, and superintendent, and other 
office. The data show little agreement in practice in allocating pri- 
mary responsibility in any of the 19 functions to any particular 
office, Only three functions, i. e., organizing the class schedule, 
ordinary disciplinary control, and keeping records and accounts, 
are allocated to the principal in as many as 80 per cent of the cases, 
Other functions are widely allocated to the other offices enumerated. ~* 
These studies of the high-school principalship indicate, in a gen- 
eral way, the variability in practice of the allocation of administra- 


“Koos, Leonard V, Tho High-Schoo) Principal. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co, , 
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-tive and supervisory duties to admirfstrative, supervisory, and teach. 
ing offices. It is evident that iidifferent situations each special 
officer is discharging duties chafacteristic of administrative, super- 
visory, and teaching offices. This does not necessarily mean con- 
fusion. in a single system or institution, but it is frequently true that 
in an individual institution yarious offices attempt to"perform identi- 
cal functions. It is particularly true that superintendents, principals, 
special supervisors, and department heads undertake supervision - 
of teaching and each office works directly with the classroom teacher, 
seeking to perform identical functions. 

The study by Davis indicated also widespread but variable prac- 

- tice in allocating, administrative duties to individual teachers or 

committees of teachers. Studies of the subject combinations in high- 
school teachers’ programs of Ohio, by Kirby, of the high-school 
teaching load and preparation of high-school teachers by F. P, 
O’Brien ;"* of the distribution of the time of teachers in California st 
and of agents responsible for curriculum construction indicate a 
practice of distributing a wide variety of special teaching and jnon- 
teaching functions to teachers with littlé reference to special training, ~ 
The practice of making provision for teacher participation in school 
administration is doubtless democratié and, where properly organ- 
ized, desirable. Jt is, however, in many cases a means of increasing 
the working ‘load of teachers to the point of impairment of the spe- 
cial teaching function for which the individual was trained. In cer- 
tain situations it is a wholly fictitious means of keeping down the 
“overhead ” of general administration. In other sititations, largely . 
in small school systems, there is no other means of providing for the 
. performance of the wide variety of special functions that have 
grownup. " .- . 1 . ; 
ee : PROMOTION PLANS ' 


With the growing heterogeneity of pupils in capacity to do work 
and in educational needs with reference to suitable purposes in life, 
the need for varying both'the quantity and kind of work required 
of the pupil as a condition of promotion is increasing. ‘Both junior 

_ and senior high schools have generally made some provision looking 
to flexibility of promotion plans in recognition of this need. 
Montague ‘’ has investigated the status of senior promotion plans 
in 838 high schools distributed over the 48 States. In his report the 


“School Review, September, 1926, pp, 494-505. 
“ Kansas Studies In Education, Vol. I, May 16, 1928, No, 3. 
“Report of the Committee of Fifteen, California’ High School Teachers Association, 
=] 1923, DD: 60-92. . ‘ J 2 e 2 
“Table 10, p, 152, Part 1, Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the Natienal Soclety for the Study 
of Edecatidn, . ; 
| "Montague, J. F, Status of Senior High-School Promotion Pana Dalversity of Mie 
| pourl, schoo] of education, doctor's dissertation, 2926, > 
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provisions for promotion in these schools are presented under the 
followin héads: (1) Bases fof classification, (2) special provisions 
for individual differences in instruction, (3) bases of promotign, and 
(4) general method of promotion. 

The bases of classification of pupils in | the schools are reported fo: 
bs in order of frequency: School marks, no classification plan, a 
composite of various factors, I. Q. as important factor, curriculim 
elected, and ability groups, -Of these bases, school marks, no classi- 
fication plan, I, Q. as important factor, ‘and curriculum selected are 
slf-explanatory. The base “ ability groups ” includes, those schools 
“basing their classification on intelligence, achievement, and teachers’ 
judgroents, “A composite of various factors,” includes those schools” 
_ using some combination of such factors as school marks, intelligence, 
achievement, chronological age, social age, etc. 

Approxiiuately three schools in four use some definite plan of 
pupil classification, and there appears to be no definite tendency to 
use any of the bases specified tothe exclusion of others. There is 
‘agreement, therefore, that pupils should be systematically classified 
itto homogeneous Proups, but little or no agreement as to the criterion 
of such clagsification. 

« The special provisions for individual differences, reported are in 
order-of frequency: No plan, coaching classes, conference periods, 
” Batavia plan, supervised study, extra subjects, North-Denver plan, 
and minimum and maximum courses. The majority of schools do 
‘make some systematic provision for meeting individual differences, 
Most. frequently this provision, concerns itself with “special aid for 
slow pupils. Following in frequency efforts of this type are those 
.provisions looking to more intimate supervision:of study for all 
pupils, The schools seeking to set up special aids for bright pupils 
amd specifically to providé for varying subject-matter requirements, 
aré in a decided minority. It therefore seems that common practice 


achievement of the school through concentration ‘upon the inferior 
pupil in an effort to get him over a common hurdle, which the entire 
group must take. ‘Provisions dependent upon subject-matter re- 
organization are in the minority. : 

The bases of promotion used are, in order of frequency: A com- 
posite of several factors, such as achievement and mental. ability 
objectively determined through standard tests; school marks, 
teachers’ judgments, and chronological age; daily class records and 
| @xaminations; school marks; and final examination, .A sibstantial 

, Majority of schools are using a composite factor involving objectiye 

and subjective measures. The individual factors entering into-the 
‘composite baseare so variably weighted by different schools that no 


in the administration ‘ of instyuction seeks to raise the average: 


| 
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statement concerning the weight given to individual factors is 
warranted, © ~~ fa ’ 

. _ With reference to time of promotion practice is about equally 
divided between one year and half-year promotion intervals, ‘There 
is a minority practice, which is growing, of waixilg fixed periods of 
promotion and promoting the pupil srhesopdties lon seems justified 
regardless of fixed periods. A practice of skipping or double pro- 
motion is alsogrowing. Where this is found it is usually dependent 
upon some system of special tutoring and special examination or, 
upon extra-session schools and examination. 2 

Paralleling the practice-of double promotjon, which {ia provision 
for superior pupils, there is a growing practice of allowing pupils * 
who are given a mark of condition or failure a cpnditional promotion. 
In case a: satisfactory quality, variously: determined, of work is 

done in the. advanced course the condition or failure, is removed. 

’ In this way.the old practice of placing an additional burden upon 
slow or failing pupils by requiring them to make up back work 
during the next semester is passing,, The experience of the schools 
is that about 60.per cent of pupils allowed conditional promotions 
are successful in maintaining their advanced position. 

The committee on rural and small high schools, a special com- 
mittee of the National Committee én Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion, has assembled data on promotion practices in 1g} junior high 
schools located in rural and small school communities. 7 

Table 10 shows the bases of pupils grouping in current. use in 

-these schools. : 


-"T anne 10.—Bases of pupil grouping in 135 rural Junior high echoola 


7 


eee 


No attempt to group homogeneously _.____....o-- 2-2 
Attempting to group homogeneously. ...-- =e ree 


The practices of: grouping or not grouping homogeneously occur 
’ with approximately the same frequency. Where pupils are grouped 
homogeneously the prevailing practice is to use & composite of several 
* factors as a base, The factors usually involved are teachers’ marks . 
or estimates of ability, intelligence test’ score, and achievement test °: 
score, Since more than 60 per cent of these schools enroll fewer . 
| than 100 pupils and provide for only one recitation section for each 
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grade group the practice of grouping homogeneously is about as 
_ widespread as division of grades into recitation sections. _ 
_ Table 11 shows the criteria of pfomotion in use jn these schools. 


Tantn 11.—Criteria of promotion i 135 rural junior high schools _ 
+ - 4 


» 
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Approximately one school in five still holds to grade completion 
based on an average of subject marks as # basis of promotion. One: 
school in three promotes on a subject completion basis as measured 
by teachers’ marks and a slightly higher proportion of schools have 
either adopted an objective measure as a basis of promotion or have 
combined one or more-objectivegneasures with a subjective measure 
usually teachers’ estimates of ability or teachers’ marks, 1 es 
Commonly the schools report some provision for curriculum ‘en- 
richment for bright and capable pupils and a minority report the use 
of minimum assignments and the outlining of minimum essentials 
for slow pupils, Approximately two schools in three report that 
they do not permit junior high schoo! completion in less"than the 
normal time required, There is, therefore, a decided tendency to 
vary subject matter requirements and enforce uniformity. of-time — 
requirements in the junior high school. Prevailing practice in these 
schools ¢oncerns itself with curriculum enrichment for bright pupils. 
Commonly, enrichment is sought through extensive use of the project 
as a teaching device, permitting bright pupils to carry extra work, 
correlating extra-class activities with curriculum work, granting 
school credit for outside work, and limiting drill to pupils who 
need it. 4 we 
-Glearly the promotional machinery now in use and being developed 
in secondary schools is complex. The complexity is due to efforts 
to provide for individwal differences through administratiye devices, 
While tho purpose to provide flexibility is common the means of 
securing it are highly- variable; The relative desirability of’ the 
various practices has not yet been determined. = 


CURRICULUM °‘ ‘ 


The facts of growth that have been presented maké present wide- 
‘spread efforts at curriculum reconstruction a natural phenomenon 
> * . - : ay 
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.into the curriculum of grades 7 and 8. There is noted also the 
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and not a fashion of the moment. A learning science that empha- 
sizes the importance of acquiring habits of adjustment to speeific 
‘situations rather than an intellectual discipline which is serviceable 
alike for all, requires for pupils who- have varied aptitudes and 
varied purposes in life, subject matter which is varied in accord 
with the specific needs of individual pupils. We had no organiza- 
tion of subject matter. on a specifically functional*basis. We are, 
therefore, busy at the task of making such organizations. — 

The present curriculum situation in secondary schools is s& forth 
in studies by Glass,'* Ferriss* Counts,.° the curriculum ittes 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, and thturri. 
culum commission of the department of superintendence, National 


The study by Glass involves corriculum practices in 14 centers 
selected as representative of the better practices in junior high-schooh 
curriculum administration in the United States. The report deals 
specifically with the curriculum of the junior high school in general, 
the core curriculum, elective courses, subject divisions of the con- 
stants, and units of teaching. Extréme variability in practices con- 
cerned with required and elective courses, time allotments to subjects ° 
and to units of teaching is shown. Glass characterizes the situa-. 
tion as one ‘of vigorous experimentation, with a tendency to shift 
emphasié from cultural and disciplinary’training to training which 
has practical social value. This is argued from the tendency ‘. 
introduce home economics, industrial arts, art, music, and scienc® 


tendency to introduce general survey and short unit try-out courses. 
for purposes of exploration. The criticism is offered that the junior 
high-school curriculum_evidences disregard of the principle of con- 
tinuity in passing from grade 8 to grade 9. The criticism is based 
on the fact of failure of the schools: generally to continue the con- 
stants, art, home economics, industrial arts, music, and science, from ’ 
grade 8 into grade 9, ., . 

The study by Ferriss analyzes theasubject offerings of 283 rural 
high schools,** 121 semirural high schools, 609 small high schools of 
eee 


“Glass, James M, Curriculum Practices tn the Junior High School and Grades 5 
and 6. University of Chicago. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 25, 1024. 

“ Ferrins, Emery N. The Rural High School, its Organization and-Curriculum, U, 8. 
Bu. of Educ.,.Bul., 1925, No. 10, + o .* ; 

*Counts, George 8S. The Seplor-High School Curricolum, University of_ Chicago, 
Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 20, 1926, 

"The Twenty-sitth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Part 1, Chapter 7. Also Part II. ‘ , 

“Department of Superintendence. Fifth Yearbook, The Junfor High School Cur- 
riculum,, - 4 
- “Boral high achools are thoge in which more than 60°per cent of the pupliis enrolled 
are from farm homes. Semiraral schools have a cqielderabte enrollment from farm- 
houfes, but leos than 50 per ceht. Nc 
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New York, 148 high schools of North Dakota, and 460 township and 
community high schools of Illinois. The analyses show the year in | 
which subjects are offered and the per cent of schools offering each — 
subject. The results exhibit wide variability as fo the placement of 
pei subjecta in the curriculum: Many subjects occur in each of - 
the grades 9 to 12, inclusive. A total of 54 different subjects appear 

in the offerings, and 28 different subjects are offered in more than 50 
per cent of the schools, .The greatest uniformity of offerings lies in 
. the fields of English, special mathematics courses, special history 
courses, and Latin. 

Ferriss characterizes the tendencies in the program of studies in 
rural-and small high schools as follows: 


The data on the programs of the achools studied Indicate some interesting 
tendencies In the curriculum offerings of the two groups of schoola, In the ~ 
natural sclencea 70 pet cent of the rural high schools and 43 per cent of the 
semirural high schools have adopted general science as the first-year science, 
and blology as predominantly the second-year offering. Hygiene and eanita~- 
tion has found a place throughout the four years of « small percentage of the 
schools of both groups. In the social eclence group of subjects, courses in 
economies have beer. introduced into the two upper years of 44 per cent of the © 
rorgl high schools and‘ in 57 per cent of the semirural high schools, while 
community civics la found in the programs of 38 per cent of the rural and 
66 per cent of the semi high schools. Sociology, under such titles as 
soclology, rural sociology, blems of democracy, and social problema, is” 
offered. in 30 per cent of the rural and in 28 per*cent of the semirural bigh. 
schools. This indication of ie growth of the last two subjects, comparatively 
new in high schodl programs, is further substantiated by the findings of a 
study as to the status of the social sclences in the high schools of the North 
Central Association, This Inv vestigation included 476 high schools, 122 of which 
had ‘enrollments under 150 puptts each, This latter ‘group of schools is falrly 
-comparalge with the schools represented in this study. Of the 122 achools, - 
54 per cent offered economics, 31 per cent community cly! 61 per cent 
sociology. Other subjects which occupy prominent positions programs 
of the rural and semirural high schools are home economics, oMered In 62 
per cent of the former and 55 per cent of the latter, and agriculture, \offered by 
44 per cent of the rural and by 26 per cent of the semirural high achopls, Gen- 
eral mathematics has also gained a foottiold as a subject in both groups of 
schools, belng given by 10 per cent of the rural and by 16 per cent of the 
semirural high schools. Certaln co relal subjects such as typewriting, ‘ 
bookkéeping, and shorthand are found in ing but significant percentages _ 
of both groups of schools. . 

While the~subjects in the majority of rural and semirural high-school 
programs of studies are In a large degree and~more or less traditional subjects 
required for entrance by the higher institutions of learning, there is a refresh- 
ing tendency, particularly noticeable In the larger schools, to depart from the 
notion that the same training is beat for all pupils, and to meet in their pro; ~ 
- gram the needs of the large proportion of high-school puptls whose forma} 
edycation closes with the high school. This attempt to adjust the work of thé 
rural and semirural high schools to the ne¢ds of the pupil, the commodity, wna 
the demands of modern life is indicated by tho rey into their Less] 
Pa 17696"—28—11 | 4 . 
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\ of agriculture, home economics, sociology, hygiene, and. sanitation, and the | 
commercial subjects. 

The study by Counts analyzes the curriculum offerings for grades 

9, 10, 11, me Why 15 progressive city school systems. The report 
deals with the géneral plan of curriculum organization, the subjects 
of study, the trends of philosophy, and evaluation of the present 
program. Counts characterizes the situation in general as follows: 
The program of stuclles itself is in a state of flux, Jn relatively rapld snc. 
cesafon new curriculums sre appearing and old curriculums are disappearing 
With great frequency subjects are belng added, and occaslonally they are belng 
abandoned, “The wide variety of practice found in the different schools suggesta 
that the several oltles are elther progressing at different rates along the sume 
path of change or following dlyergent lines In experimentation, Some new 
. form of seconddry education is obviously in the making. * .*-* ‘at present, 
changes in the curriculum suggest fhe wasteful process of trial and error 
rather than the adaptation of means to ends through the process of refiection, 
The curriculum committes of the National Society for the Study 
of Education has presented in the Twenty-sixth/Yearbook & survey 
of practices in curriculum construction and a body of principles 
which should guide in the selection and tgagjzation of subject mat- 

. » ter, Chapter 7, Part I, of this report’. contributed by George S. 

‘ Counts, deals with current practices in curriculum making in public 
high schools. _ Portions of this chapter dealing with changes in the * 
curriculum, the technique of curriculum revision, nt courses of 
~ study, and practices in appraising courses of study are of special 
significance for the purpose of this survey of trends and are here 
given in summary-form. | « ‘ 

.. Efforts to improve the materials of instruction through curriculum 
revisian are widespread. In 72 of 111 cities reporting for the senior 

. ‘high school therp’has been at least one General revision, gf the 
_ curriculum since 1913, ‘In addition, 39 partial but systematic. revi- 

- siops have beén made in the past five years, In 73 cities reporting 
for the jynior high school 68 general aa Fe: since 1913 and 19’ 
partial pevisions during the past five yeard have been made, Twénty- 
four cities reporting for the senior high school and 28 cities for the 

* junior high school have adopted a policy of gradual and éontinuous 
| curriculum revision, Commonly, changes are made in the curricu- 
| lum'through adding or dropping sabjacts Data from 90 ities show 
| a tendency to add subjects approximately three times as often-as 
Subjects are dropped. This is a rough measure of the rate of expan- © 
~ sion of the high-school curriculum. The comparative frequency of 
addition of the various subjects shows“a strong trend in emphasis 
toward the social science and’ vocational subjects. The foreign 
Janguages are losing their position of relative emphasis, as shown by 
448 cases of subtraction from the curriculum and only 23 cass of 
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‘addition to the curriculum. They alone show a net loss due 
curriculum changes. “The natural sciénges show 37 additions and 99 
subtractions from the curriculum. ‘This uncertainty is due_primarily 
to the substitution of general science, biology, chemistry, and physics 
-for physiography, botany, zoology, geology, and physiology. 

These changes collectively indicate a break with tradition ‘in sec- 
ondary education and an active trend toward met expangion 
and emphasis upon. social and vocational values in the peogrepas 
that are emerging. ¥ 

* In reconstructing the ‘curriculim the initiative for reform ‘ 

nates most frequently from the superintendent. The initiative 
frequently from the principal, however, and in a few cases from 
high-school teachers arid supervisors, In organizing the. personnel 
for the actual work of curriculum revision there is usually set up 

& committee representing the general administrator, supervisors, , 
principals, and rs. Rarely experts or specialists from without 
thé system are ined, Progressive p®actice elsewhere and com: 
mittee agreement are the most common guides to the selection of . 
new materials. A considerable practice of using the results of pre-_ 
vious research is growing up, however, and in a few edses revision 
is being based upon research undertaken for the purpose. 

Present courses of study are most commonly organized about sepa- \ 
rate subjects, such ag, algebra, history, etc. In a minority of cases 
the courses are being organized about large)topics based on social | 
activities of the day, socialized’group work and individualized study 
and drill-in the tool or skill subjects, or as an activity curriculum 
with no division into subjects and no provision for other than inci- 
dental learning. Only two senior and three junior high schools 
report the latter plan of curriculum organization. 

The‘ courses of study usually specify the general ground, to be 
covered, but allow a considerable freedom to the teacher in selecting’ 
subject-matter details. Quite frequently specific requirements - for 
bright, average, and dull pupils aré set up in outline, and minimal - 
essentials are stated in detail. In a minority of cases the courses 

“provide only standards and rich suggestions of materials, leaving . 
selection to the teacher or go to the opposite extreme and apécify in 
detail the preciss ground to be covered, ions no optidn to the 


\ 


teacher. In @very few cases courses ovidePeneral directions only, 
lpaving to the teacher the task of detest wantiaecerantl selecting 
materials. =~ “ii vi 


In the phst curriculum changes ‘by adding and a asiieg courses * 
have been made without the support of precise and trustworthy: 
knowledge. The common method of appraising courses at the pres- 

. ant time is cael opie by administrative and ai 
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officers. The practice of appraisal through study ef the results of 
testing by the research department or through use of questionnaires 
and specially designed measurement programs is, however, becoming 
rather common. This growing practice promises to direct .curricu- 
lum changes more surely to the ends accepted as desirable. 

The fifth yearbook of the department of superintendence, National 
Education Association, is devoted to the junior high-school curricu- ,, 
lum. It presents an adequate description of the present trends of 
Engljsh; science, mathematics, social studies, foreign languages, 
music, art, home economics, industrial arts, and commercial educa- 
tion; enumerates the principles which the subject committees advance 
as usable guides to curriculum revision; and introduces abstracts of - 
the important researches which bear upon the several subjett fields 
at the junior high-school level. = 9 j 

The material of this yearbook’ prompts the generalization that the 
several subject fields are being generalized for purposes of instruc- 
tion at the junior high school level. Much formal drill and disci- 
plinary material is being excluded. Thecontent of ‘individual subject 

fields, such as English, social studies, and science; is being markedly 
enriched over characteristic courses of the old-type elementary and 
high-school grades involved and variable content’ for different homo- 
geneous pupil groups is slowly taking: shape, The effort to base 
revision on the results of research is general. Attention to curricu- 

Jum revision is widespread, At the junior high school level: revision 
is resulting in generalizing the subject fields and enriching the con- 

‘tent of individual courses. In the senior high school field the ten- 
dency“ is to broaden programs primarily through adding special 
courses and orgagizing numerous special curricula. At both levels 
material of greater social use and more directly related to vocation 

+ is being emphasized and greater provision for the utilization of pupil: . 
activities ns a basis of learning is being made. As yet curriculum; 
revision centers in work(ng over the content of specific subjects and 
reorganization programs|seeking to abandon subject departments of 
‘knowledge have made little progress, > * 

| Out of the welter of efforts at curriculum construction @ More or | 

less standardized technique is emerging which centers in committee 

procedure involving the cooperation of administrative, supervisory, 
regearch, and teaching offices, 


= FINANCIAL PROGRAMS ; 
Incident to the growing functional complexity of the secondary 
school and responsive curricula and administrative ‘daptations 
| there is such variability of financial. programs that essentially no 
| standards exist. The situation has been made apparent through a 
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number of financial studies made since. 1920, Conspicuous among 
these are the studies of the finance inquiry commission ‘working under’ 
the auspices of the American Council of Education. These studies 
show extremely wide variations in tax rates levied for the support of 
schools; in departmental costs for schools of comparable size and 
located in comparable situations; in the portion of the budget in 
different systems devoted to elementary, secondary, and other special 
school enterprises; and in the unit and pupil hour costs of specific 
subjects of instruction. This-extreme variability in costs and in the 
relative financial emphasis upon special educational enterprises would 
not-be so significant if it were attributable to the variable exigencies 
of different situations, but where the variability exists in schools of 
comparable pupil groups in comparable political wnits it reflects a 
condition of serious wastage ef public funds due to variant local 
administrative policies. ‘Two illustrations from available data will 
" serve to characterize the situation. 
The committee of fifteen of the California High School Teachers? 

Association reports teaching costs per credit unit for California 
high schools shown in‘ the following table: 


TABLE 12,—Teaching costs per credit unit for spectfied aubjects and groupe of 
California high schools classified according to enroliment* 


Credit anit gosta for schools of specified enrolimant 


Enrollment leas Enrollment more 
than 100" | Enroliment 200-200} *argliment more 


E ish and ora) English.........-...-.,. 
: Sannin ie aah Wen 3 Spas a9 wae se ee ee 


On eee ewe enn eneeees 


Physica, chemistry, and biology........... 
Goinmeroa rita iti. Ber DTS Se A 
nograpby. ...----..-.-- 22-2212. e 
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commercial subjects. ....._. 

A Te er eer Peas roe Lee ee pe 

ame economics. ....-..---22-.---.--+-.,. 

Mechatial dente SPN AAG STE T 

EE coor oe cee vegas 

Mechanical arts....-..----..----2----2-226 

Muasle...... Fi ececwahedenbtcurcenase ak seewe 
Physical tralning._.............---... 


rs 
1 Data selected from Report of ye et Fifteen, California ia Bohoo! Principals Association. 


It is apparent that the small high schools are the most expensive | 
and show the widest range of costs. The range of costs even for 
the constant subjects is extremely wide and a uniform tendency for 
Sota x and laboratory subjects to be. more expensive than i 

t and acadethic ae is shown, wf 
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-second study by Henry * has exhibited the variability in instruc. 
4, costs in individual high schools under the relatively uniform 
ns ef a large city system. His studies indicate for 29° Chi- 
fhizh schools the. student-hour instructional costs comparatively 
f4-15 and 1922-23, and the principal factors responsible for 
the yartibility gboy. His data for 1914-15 present an extreme 
range of total student-hour costs of instruction expressed in round 
numbers of from. 6 to 11 cents, The corresponding figures for 
1922-23 are 10 and 16 cents, In the matter of subject costs an ex- 
treme range in 1914-15 of from 4,02 cents for music to 56 cents 
for Greek was shown, and the comparative figures for 1923-24 were 
for. penmanship, 6.939 cents, and Greek, 70.371 cents. Omitting the 
Greek as an extreme departure, the high cost was 16.987 cents for 
astronomy in 1914-15 and 25.384 cents for radio instruction in 
1923-24, hh | 3 
Comparison of individual schools for the two years exhibits little 
agreement between the rank of individual schools when ranked in 
order of student-hour costs for the two years under consideration. 
His data, on being analyzed further, show that the size of class is 
the most important determinant, responsible for variability of costs, 
Since size of class is a matter directly controlled by local atiministra- 
tive practice and depends primarily upon the administration of 
electives, the curriculum vagaries of high-school principals are di- 
. ~ rectly responsible for a considerable proportion of the total costs 
of secondary education. The recent studies of Stevenson indicating 
% little, if any, advantage’ accruing to small recitation groups shown 
the importance of standardization of practice with reference to-class 
size. iv 
STANDARDIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The present situation in secondary education which has been 
aketched makes an examination of the work of standardizing agencies 

‘ pertinent, Such standards .as obtain in secondary education have 
been developed primarily through voluntary accrediting’ agencies 
which have been an outgrowth of accrediting by colleges ‘for pur- 
poses of college entrance. State accrediting, which is general at 
the present time has looked to the volintary association as a source ' 

_ of ‘standards. Usually State standards for accrediting are, less 
rigorous than those of the voluntary agencies and are imposed pri- 
marily as a basis for participation in State subVentions to high 
schools,  ° ) 
‘The territory of the United States is now covered by five regional 
associations, namely the New England College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
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the Middle States and Maryland, the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Northwest Association of | 
Secondary and Higher Schools, The reports of the North Central 
\and Southern Associaticns afford material through which the growth 
gnd trends of accrediting by voluntary associations may be shown, 
Reports by the secretaries of the secondary commissions of these 
associations follow. These reports make it obvious that there is a 
decided tendency to base standards for accrediting on research,, 
This is in decided contrast to the arbitrary standards of aT OAT 


Seconpary ScHoors or tHE Norra Centrax Association or CoLLEcEs 
anp Seconparr ScHoors 


By J. B. Evmonson 
Untwersity of Michigan, Secretary of the Assoctation e 


Historical background—The North Cenetral Association of Col-, 
leges and Secondary Schools was founded in 1895 and has completed 
‘31 years of work. The purpose of the association has been “to 
establish closer relations between the secondary schools and the insti- 
tutions of higher education within the North Central States and 
such territory as the association may recognize.” Since its establish- 
ment it has been an influential standardizing agency jn the field of 
‘higher and of secondary education. It is true that the first list 
_ of accredited schools was not issued by the association until 1904, 
_ but even before that date the association was exercising a directive 
influence in the affairs of secondary schools, 

The past two years, 1924-1926, have brought several notable 
changes in the standards and, policies of the association, There 
have also been several valuable studies reported by committees of the 
association. These will be referred to under the various subheadings 
in this report. 

‘I. Growth of the accredited list of secondary schools—The statis- 
tical summary of State lists shows that there were 1,372 schools | 
accredited in March, 1921; 1,799 in 1925; and 1,966 in 1926. The 
percentage of increase during the five-year period was 43. This 
‘increase in the number of approved secondary schoolé is an indica- 
{ion of a general increase in the standards observed by the second- 
ary schools of the North Central territory. The enrollments in 
_ North Central schools have increased 61 per cent during the past 
“five years, there being in the same time a 48 per on tndrnees ‘in _ 
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number of schools. The present enrollment is 804,074, while five _ 
years ago it was 498,661. It is evident that the association will soon | 
be influencing the training of more than one million secondary schoo] | 
pupils, . 

II, Changes in standards—The meeting of the association in 1925 
will doubtless stand out in jts history as the time when the most 
far-reaching changes in standards were made, Among these were 
the following: (1) The association increased the number of hours 
of professional. training from 11 tor15 and provided, that the new 
requiremént should become’ effective “in September, 1925. This 
change was made after a referendum vote partitipated in by the 
secondary schools and colleges of the association. ' 

(2) The standard dealing with the teaching load was redefined 

-and greater freedom granted schools in the matter of the size of 
class sections. The standard was also modified so as to take account 
of all persons assisting classroom teachers, such as vocational ad- 
visors, study hall teachers, clerks, and others, 
. (3) The association alsq went on record as favoring the require- 
ment for graduation of three units of English, two units of social 
science, one unit of biological or general science, and. one unit of 
physical education or health, : : 

(4) The pupil load of work was brought to the association’s 
attention, and it was recommended that only such students as ranked 
in ability of the ypper 25 per cent of the student body should ba 
allowed to take more than four units for credit. e 7 

III. Junior high schools and standardization.—F or- the’ past eight 
years the association has taken a very active interest in the junior 
high school and has through different committees made numerous 
, Studies. In 1925 the association rece‘ved a report on standards for 
the junior high school, The standards prpposed were as follows: 


: I. STANDARD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1, A standard junior high schoo] fs a unit of our public-school system con- 
‘ sisting of grades 7, 8, and 9, organized and udministered as a separate unit of 
the school system, buying its own administrative head and rpa of teachers 
and characterized by flexible promotion, provisiois for exploratio#and review . 
| of subject matter In the early semesters of the course, and limited \cholce of 

| . elective subjects during the later semesters of the course. ‘ 
» (a) Bxplanation: This standard in no wise means that grades 7 and & 
., Should not be organized on a junior high basis and meet the standards to 
. follow; nor, that the six-year school should not be organized where admin- 
istrative convenience or necesalty: demands it. But such echools would not be 
“regarded as standard. ; 

3 4 ; ii. ORGANIZATION 

2, A @ke-year schoo) ‘shall be organized into two units so that the work of 
| the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades shall meet all of the standards of the 


‘<) ; . 4a. hy ( 
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standard junior high school relative to curriculum, training of teachers, and 
articulation with the senior high echool—grades 10, 11, and 12 

(a) Neither the six-year school nor the two-year (sevebth and eighth grades) 
juntor high school ts favored except as an administrative necessity. 

(db) In school systems enrolling fewer than 600 pupils In grades 7 to 12, 


‘the comittee feela the organization should be of, the six-year type, with the 


distinction clearly drawn between the junior and senior division at the end of 
the ninth year. : : ' 
~. m1. BUILDINGS 
4 
“3, Facilities should be provided adequately for’ instrnction In academle 
subjects, in the practical arts, In health education, recreation, and in such 


‘subjects as may require the labratory, method, Adequate provision shall be 


provided for assembly programs, social activities, and for the supervikion or 
direction of study. 


IV. *REPARATION 7 TEACHERS 


4, The sitikcan academic training of two-thirds of the junior high school 
teachers of academic subjects shall be equivalent to graduation from, a 
college or univérsity accredited by the North Central Association which requires 
for graduation 120 hours in ‘advance of a four-year high-school course. The 
remaining one-third. should be teacherg of good training, experience, and . 
maturity, These provigions shall not be retroactive. PY 

5. The minimum professienal. training of new junior high-scliool teachers 
after 1926 should be as extensive as that required of senior <a school teachers, 
This provision shall met be retroactive, 


Vv. THE THACHING LOAD ' 


6, The total number of 40-minute periods of classroom instruction_given by 
any teacher of academic subjects shall not exceed 30 per week; nor shall the 
number of periods taught by any teacher of nonacademlc subjects exceed 
86 per week. : 


VL PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


10. The appropriate subjects to be offered by the junior high school are: 
English, mathematics, foreign language, history and civics, geograply and 
elenientary science, music, art, health education, vocational information, and 
practical arts for both boys and girls, including commercial subjects. " 

11. The program of studies shall be organized into a single curriculum with 
Iimited electives, 

(a) Electives prior to the second semester of the elghth year are considered 
ill-advised. Prior to this semester, exploration and review of subject matter . 
should be provided by’ the content of courses end the administration of the 
curriculum, and not by electives, ' 

12, Instruction shall be departmentalized. 

18. The school shall practice flexible promotion rather than promotion by 
subject. 

(a) Flexible promotion means that pupils shall be promoted when the ocva- 
sion arises and without restriction of subject promotion. It means pupil place- 
ment.’ It Implies the use 6f opportunity classes and coaching teachers, ° 

14. The school shall provide within the school day for pupil club and eonigl es 
activities utder the direction of the tacalty. r 
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1h. The' school shalt provide adequately for keeping in contact with the’ 

‘homes and home life of the pupils and introduce only gradually the freedom 
“fh discipline characteristic of the senior.high school. © * : 

"_ 416. The schoof shay’ place at least as much emphasis upon the supervinton 

” of study as it does dn recitation, 


‘ 


» 


> VIL. ARTICULATION WITH THE BENIOR HIOH BOHOOL a” 


17. The completion of the course {i a-standard Junior high school shall adarit 
. the pupil to full standing in a standard three-year senlor high school, 

18. Upon completion of the junior high-school course “the pupil shall be 
placed in any grade of any given subject in the three-year genior high school 
for which he la prepared. ‘. Pures) . 

“19, The standard three-year senior high school shall ‘offer such ninth-year 
‘courses as may be necessary to provide adequately for pupila who may need 
such courses after they haye been promoted to the senior high school, but 
, ' such odurses shall not. constitute apart of thé senior high-school curriculum. 
20, In special cases pupils may be promoted to the sepfor high school prior 
to the completion of the junior high-school course when It is evident that the 

best Interests of the puplila are thus served. ' . 


u « 7 VIII. BECOONITION |. — ee 
21. Recognition by the association should not be‘confused with “ accrediting", 
wince “recognition” Is for the sole purpose of giving official assurance that a 
certain junior high school gatisfies the standards“as defined by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. _ 
The final recontmendation of the 1925 committees contained the 
following very significant statement of policy:  - ; 
We recommend further‘ that the standards for-junior high schools be main- 
talned as adopted last year; that these standards be not imposed upon any 
~ schools, but that they be considered as goala‘to be attained. The committee 
is of’the opinion that if,these standards can be presented to the Nort ntral 
constituency in the manner indicated they will be helpful in guiding the jhpior 
high-school movement without In any way imposing restrictions or preventing 


any variations which*may seem wise in special situations. 


IV. Proposed standardization of commercial schoole-—The asso- 
ciation hag in recent years been approached by leaders in the field of 
, Fommercial education with the*request thgt a list of. cammercial 
Einools be prepared. The association, through a committee, madeé a 
study of the advisability of undertaking this extension of its work 
as a standardizing agency. The committee reported favorably and 
Proposed & set of standards. It was finally agreed, however, that 
only those commercial schools should be accredited that met the usual 
standards of the secondary school. It was further decided to post-~ 
pone indefinitely the question of seeking to standardize commercial 
schools in general. The fact that ‘this questioh came before the 
. association indicates that it will be urged in the future to give. stand- 
ardization to all schools offering work on & secondary school level. 


s 


- \ 
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V. Professional training of teachers —A problem that has aroused - 
much interest in the association is that of thie professional training of 
secondary ol-teachers. In 1925 and again in 1926 a special com- 
mittes of thé association presented a report on the undergraduate 
curriculum for prospective teachers in secondary schools. Among 
the recommendations in the 1926 report were the following: _- 

(a) That an effort should be made to secure uniformity i in nomen- — 
clature of the titles in the undergraduate courses in education, .— - 

(d) That “three basic elementary courses are: (1) Educational 
psychology, study of the ehild with particular reference to the learn- 
ing process; (2) methods of ‘teaching, study of the stimulation ‘and 
direction of learning by teachers; amd (3) princtles of secondary 
education, study of the purpose of secondary education, and the or- 
ganization of the high school with particular reference to the, prob- 
lems of the teacher.” 

The report of this committee aroused a vigorous debate on the floor 
of the association, Some feared that if the report were adopted it 
would tend to bring about a premature standardization of courses in 
education. The report was adopted, however, “in spirit,” Col- 
leges were merely advised to give careful attention to it before makin 
curriculum changes in the field of education. ' 

The ‘association also has a committee at work on the question of 
professional courses to be required in preparation for secondary 
‘school teachers. The work of this committee has been particularly 
valuable in calling attention to the undefined character of the field 
of education and the tendency to count as education a number of 
courses that are clearly general rather,than professional. The work 
of the committee has been under the direction of Dean C. E, riage. 
of the University of Illinois. = 

VI. The association and college-entrance requirements. —The apeead 
‘- of the 6-3-3 plan of school organization in the North Central States 
has forced the association to face the problem of the defining of 
college-entrance requirements to take beer account of the work uf 
‘the j junior high school, It 1226 a committee recommended-that “the 
commission on secondary schools request the association, to repeat 
its urgent invitation to the colleges included within the North Cen- 
tral territory to revise their terms of admission in such manner as 
_ ‘to permit student& to qualify for entrance on the basis of units of 

work—11 or 12 in number—accomplished in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades of the secondary school.” The aasgciation, at 
- ite meeting in March; 1926,’ authorized the secretary to bring to 
the attention of the higher institutions a recommendation that they : 
,Testate their entrance requirements in térms of the senior high 
plea, ahABOT TE Net aaa nie ence KOS EN > = ® 
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"school. A special committee was authorized to bring before the asso. - 
ciation at its next meeting a workable plan for the restatement of the 
entrance requirements, for different types of liberal arts, technical, 2 

oan 


and professional schools, ~ a : oy Y 
VIL. Special studies.—The, North Central Association lias, during © 
the years 1924-1996, contributed numerous special studies of 80¢- 
, . ondary school problenis, Among these studies are the following: 
“1, The association sponsored a quinquennial study of the public~ 
and nonpublic schools accredited by the dssociation, Thig was sub: | 
mitted alte 1925 meeting by Prof. C. O. Davis, of the University 
of Michigan.” This study was a statittical one and related to such 
, items: as: The preparation, experience, and salaries of teachers, 
pupil-teacher’ enrollment, teaching load,\courses offered, value of 
equipment, and numerous related ftems. This report was published 
as a special bulletin of the association and may be sécured through ~ 
the secretary of the association... ree: 
,2.) A corhmittee of the association, headed by Déan C. R. Maxwell, ” 
. ofthe University of Wyoming, reported a study in 1925.7". It was « 
decided to investigate this topic owing to the fact that the standird - 
on the pupil load had beer modified by the association. The com-’ 
, mittee on special studies felt that this study wotld give authentic 
igformation relative to the practice in the different States and might 
dive & More scientific basis for any future revision of this standard. 
_ Among the findings reported in this study were the following: 


- 1, Most schools Jn the association require 16,units for graduation. 

‘ 2, Students carrying more than 4 units make passing grades in all subjects 
more frequently than the other students in the schvol. Students carrying less . 
then 4 units make, on the whole, a ‘less satisfactory record than the other — 
studepts {n the echool. ' ° . > 

3. Forty-six per cent of the schools use Intelligéhce tests for the classification 
of students, In the past two or three years the use of tests has increased 
2 rapidly: os y s 
4. Approximately 75 per cent ‘of the schools give credit. for extracurricular 
activities. Such credit is Independent of other courses, ,Elghty per cent of 
the principals of schools are in favor of such a plan. 
5. Credit for outside work In Bible, music, ete” } given In @ considerable 
number of achoolg. The median amount of credit allowed for such work is 
2 units, ; 
| 


| 3. In 1926 a committee of the association submitted a report on 

_ the success’ of high-school graduates who go to college.. This study 

vas similar in scope to’ the studies’that have been sponsored by the 
Southern Association. of Colleges and dary Schools since 1919. 

- The study was based on the work of the étudents graduating from the 


“Proc. Thirtieth Anngpl Meeting N. Cen. Assoc. Col, and Sec. Bebe, March, 1925, 
Part I, ; 
My N. Cen, Assoc. Quartor ptember, 1926, pp. 190-220, 
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North; Central high echools i in June, 1925, who entered collages in 

_ September, 1925. The total number of cases included in this study 
was 28,957. The number of colleges returning information con- 
cerning the grades'made by these students was 659. Among the con- 
clusions of the study are the following: 


1, The percentages of failures of freshmen etudents-In their first term or 
, Semester of college work vary greatly with institutions, 

. 2 Teacher training schools have a much lower percentage of failures than 
do the other types of bfgher institutions. 

3. Institutions accredited to the North Central Association have a much 
higher percentage of fallures than do the nonaccredited institutions within 
"the territory, with the exception of. the! State colleges, oe 

4. Great differences are found in the percentages of-failures between institu- 
tions of the-@ame type without any apparent cause. __ 

5. The success of a graduate of a high school In college or university depends 
largely upon what institution he attends, He may be successful if he attends 
one college, but unsuccessful if he attends another. A u 

4. The commission on unit courses and curricula of the association 
has been making some significant studies, Among these is one re- 
ported in 1926 on quantitative work in English. This study was- 
made under tHe direction of Prof. C, O, Davis." ; The aero 
_ findjngs it in this study are the following: 

The typical junior high school, therefore, appears to be redulring three 
years of work in English, covering 836 weeks each year, with flye class meet- 
ings of something over 40 minutes euch week. Further, this ‘typical achool 
Segregates Its pupils Into sectlons based on differences of mental ability and - 
seeks to adapt the English work to the special needs of the several groups, 
both by means of supervised study periods and by other predagogical devices, 
The typicul secondary school, other than the junior high'school, prescribes 
three or more units in English, offers this work for 36 to 40 weeks in the year . 
"(with class meeting on each of the five days of the week), and with clats 
periods ranging'from'40 minutes to 60 minutes each. 

5 A committée reported at the 1926. meeting on the status of 
foreign language in the junior high schools.” The most sighificant , 
findings of this committee were as follows: 


Foreign languages in the schools which reported are offered as follows : Latin 
in 289 schools, 89.1 per cent; French in 106 schools, 82.7 per cent; Spanish in 
74 schools, 22,7 per cent ; German in 10 schools, 8,1 per cent; Itallan in 2 schools, 
O02 per cent. - 

Thirty schools (9.2 per cent) offer no forelgn language In thelr curriculum, 

rful influence of college entrance requirements is shawn in the fact 
that 97 achools gave preparation for those requirements as one local reason for _ 
including forelgn-language study in their curricula. 


VIII. Establishment of an official organ.—The amobistion has tor ‘ 
many years published numerous bulletins and yearbooks, It was not, 


” 


#N. Cen, Assoc. Quarterly, Heptember, 1926, pp. 221-242. 
* Foreign Languages In Junior High Schools, Oy. Mattias W, Gustin. N, Con, Assoc. 
Quarterly, June, hp PP. cs a Yo 
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however, until the 1926 meeting that the association established an 
official publication. This publication is called the North Central 
Association Quarterly and is being sent free to all members. It gives 
reports of committees, brief notes, and editorials pertinent to North 
Central matters. It is believed that the quarterly will make it easier 
for all members to be kept informed concerning association matters, 
The office of the quarterly is Room 407, University High School 


Seconparr ScHoors oF THE ASSOCIATION OF CotLeces AND SEcoNpaRY 
Scaoors or raz Sournern States ; 


' By Josero Roeure 
University of Florida, Seoretary of the Secondary Commission 


The southern high school is a rather ew institution. Recupera- 


_ tion from the effects of the war between the States plus the mental 


set of the old South toward tutorial and private education retarded 
for several decades the growth and development of the modern high 
school in the southern region. , , 

In fact the southern high school dates from about the beginning 


of the second decade of this century. It was about this time that 


the movement in favor of the county high school law swept’ over 
the South: For example, Alabama, Florida, and South Carolina 
passed their county high scheol law in 1907, Kentucky in 1908, Ten- 
nessee 1909, and Mississippi in 1912. This movement, though not 
expressing itself every time in law, nevertheless was pretty general 
throughout the southern region. tet 

A second important factor in this rapid growth was the great 


. Services rendered .the Southern States by the General Education 


Board. Through the assistance of this board each State secured 


- 


_ one ‘person fo att as State high school inspectog forffhe State depart- 


ment of education and professor of secondary education at the State 
university. The stimulating effect of this person was very helpful. 
In 1920 the board gave each State for a period of five years a 
second person who took over one-half of the tty task which had _ 
been carried for several years by one man. -By 1925 the General 


Education Board withdrew both persons, feeling the work was well 
ough established to warrant no, further assistance, 

- The fdjlowing tables taken, from the proceedings of the Associa- 

‘tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States show 

the growth of secondary schools in the association and also the 

__ number of schodls accredited by the association from each State for 

the scholastic year -1925-26, — - 


» 


° 
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~\ 
. Taste 13.—Growth of-zsecondary schools since the organization of the 
association 


Session 
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TABLE 14.—Showing summary of secondary schools aceredited by the comenis- 
sion, 1925-26 « 
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One of the distinct tendencies in the development of the southern 
high school is away from the large school of several thousand en- 
rollment. In many of our southern cities, like Jacksonville, Tampa, 
Miami, San Antonio, Birmingham, Richmond, Houston, and Atlanta, 
the junior high school is in full operation and tends to prevent ‘the 
_ large enrollments found in many rforthern and western cities. In 
other cities where the junior high school movement is not developed 
the same principle regarding large schools holds true. For example, 
Dallas has 5 four-year high schools, Fort Worth 8, New Orleans 2, 
Louisville 4, Macon 2, and Atlanta 5, All of these but the ones in - ~ 
Atlanta are the traditional four-year high school. There seems to 
be a strong feeling among the southern high-school men that a se oo} 

* can be too large for efficient work. ‘Dhere seems to be a feeling, a 

that somewhere between 1,000 and 1,500 pupils is the best upit for 
the most efficient. work. . Table 15, taken from the 1925-26 proceed- - 
ings of the southern association, shows this situation admirably. 
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Table 16 gives several more items on the general nature of the sec. 
ondary schools of the southern association. 


TaBle 15.—Size of the secondary achools accredited v the commission Sn 
- secondary schools ; 


From a study of Table 
half, 53.0 per cent 

‘ eproll under 500 pupils, 
When schools enroll over 


Tame 16—Numbder and sice of schools accredited by the commission on 
secondary schools, 1925-26 2 
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The foregoing table shows the following interesting comparisons: 
The typical southern association high school employs 14 teachers and 
enrolls 305 pupils. Alabama has the largest secondary school,, with 
an enrollment of 2,741, and North Carolina-has the smallest, with an 
_- enrollment. of 26. Texas shows the largest number of teachers per 

secondary school, 21; and Louisiana the smallest, 10. The largest 
' average enrollment per school shows Texas with 458 and Mississippi, 
_ With 202, the smallest, ~ 
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CHANGE IN 8TANDARDS , 


1. The associktion now requires, 16 units for graduation of all 
secondary schools. 

2. Beginning with the fall term 1927-28, all entering teichére 
must have had 12 semester hours in educatiin: as 
aS Schools definitely organized on the 6-3-3 plan are allowed to: . 
report only the last three years of their organization—th istheir 
senior high school, This is a temporary provision to aid the devel- 
opment’ of the. junior high achat; in the southern association ter- 


ritory. - 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


1. At the December meeting in 1925 she first of a series of studies ‘ 
on the junior high school was presented. .. 

2. The association has had compiled cight deans’ reports. § These. . 
consist in ‘following {he graduates of the southern association sec- + 
ondary sehools throygh their freshman year and getting reports on ~ 
their college failures. The repdrts stimulate better work in nigh 
school. “This report is compiled annually. : 

3. There isa committee in the astociation’ studying the possibilities 
of requiring “secondary. school teachers to teach only those subjects 1 ” 
which they speciglized ‘ on in college. 

4. There is also a committee studying athletics j jn secondary ehcali . 
looking toward /improvements in that realm of school affairs. 
5. Much interest at the present time is centered on the forthcoming 
report of a special committee ‘appointed to make a study of the ad- 
visability of having a separate set of standards for the private 

secondary schools of the association. , 
-17836°—28——12 . e 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE AND¢PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By James ‘WREDERICK Roorss, M. D. 
_ Chhof, Diviston of Physical Education and School Hyotens 
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Conraxts.—Health examinations—BSolving the dental problem—Nutrition—Posture—., 
Measurements and teste—Health educatipn—EMocation In human reproduction and 
development—Physical activitles—Sportsmanship—Mental ‘hygiene—The school’ 

. day—Rural schoole—Colleg’s—Side results of batter hygi ealth of the 
teacher—Professional ealtiog: 3 and -requirements—Sanitation—Health agencies, 


+ 
. 
- e . 
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From every. standpoint’ there has been progress during the ‘past - 
‘ biennrum in making the health of the school -child something more . 
- than mere theoretical objective. Not only has the day becpme 
less, remote when it will be considered poor policy to waste the time 
and energy of the teacher (along with public funds) in trying to 
accomplish the impossible because of physical handicaps of the child, 
but there is evidence thatthe time is approaching when the child’s 
physical education will be given as much recognition as-his mental 
training, when, in fact, these will beeome fused into one. 
‘4° " HEAUTH, EXAMINATIONS 


‘School health’ work has its logical beginning in the appraisement ° 
of the child’s bodily state, just as we examine into thé condition of 

_ any.engine or tool before we attempt to do fine work with it. . | 

This appraisement, which began historically in a cursory examina- 
tion for vermin and for active disease, is developing toward a thor- 
ough study of the chiJd’s physical condition, so far as our knowledge 
permits, and has widened to include his habits as affecting hig health 

‘ and physiqué. wae ie ’ . 

The physician was once considered the only person capable of 
knowing the physical nature of the child,-but the school nurse was ° \ 
later discovered to have eyes and ears and to be capable of using « 
them and, of late, in the past biennium, there has been emphasis on . 

. the fact’ that the teacher not-only possesses such powers of obser- 
vation but that she sees the child more frequently and, is better 
acquaintet with hig workjng capacity than either physician or. 
nurs, “Moreover, it is her business.to.know whether and when t C) 
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instruménts with which she works are “shetp” or, “ dull,” The © 
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past biennium has seen the teacher placed first in importancé émong 
health examiners, and her preparation for this work has gone on 
apace in many training schools, The physician (either ‘family or 
school doctor) is no less essential than ever in the scheme of health 
work, but his labor is supplémented, his time is, saved, and the data 
for his conclusions are greatly improved. 

From the examination of the college youth.a half century ago 
metlical inspection filtered down to children of school age, and the 
past two years Havé finally seen its logical application to thése who 
are not yet old enough to egter school. For years the schools of 
Germany have very sensibly been refusing admission to children 
found physically unfit’ (about 10 pér cent since the war), but it is 
wiser to‘see that the child is examined and prepared before he is 
presented at the door of the school. 

Another recent adyahce in school health work, important from 
every point of view, has been the taking of the parent into the 
confidence of the school by inviting him to be present. at the examina- 
tion ,of his child, thus ‘securing first-hand information as te his 
history and home life and saving much of 4he time-consuming and 
expensive home visitation of the nursafor explaining the purpose of 
school health work and the results of the physical examination. In 
attempting to improve the health habits of the child we can ac- 
complish little without the interest and cooperation of the home in- 

_ which the habits.must be practiced; and, while in many cases much © 
“. can be done indirectly through the child, the establishment of an 
intimate understghding ‘between thé school.and ‘home goes much 
‘further toward producing the desired results. The presence of the 
parent at the examination of the child leads logically to such 
«understanding and cooperation. Y 

Much of medical*examination in the. past has been without ade- - 
quate results, but, there is evidence that the accomplishment of :the 
en sought—the correction “of defects—is being taken seriously. 3 

ith examination and the sending of a written notice of defects, 
little was accompligh®d; with the go-between’ explanatory activities 

| ' of p*@thool nurse matters were improved, but with the presence of 
| rents at the examination the best results should be attained. A 
* “number of districts in Virgigia report 100 per cent correction of the 
| defects of vision, hearing, nose, and dental conditions., Many dis-. 
tricts and individual schools in other States report 100 per rent 
correction of dental defects, and at least qne junior high achool has 
_ +, Bohe'so far ag,to make a certificate of sound ‘or repaired teeth nec~ 
- ‘essary before graduation. . 
In securing the physical improvement of the child, the echodl hea 
"hogan hace et a Preece of his mental re- 
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sponses and his consequent s¢hool progress, yet such improvement is» 
to be expected. It is not easy to measure these results and set them 
down for the skeptical in black and white, for “we have no. control 
to go by; we do not know what the same children would have done 
had their physical or functional defects remained uncorrected. .We 
have the unanimous opinion, however, of school principals and 
teachers that the general mental tone of the pupils has been improved, 
and there have been many statistical reports of marked change in 
- school work, as well as saving in ediuratiouial effort and monetary 
outlay. | 
The physical. inspection of the child is fast dhinging from a medi- 
cal inspection to a health examination, which looks not only to his 
present condition but to-his future welfare. The future is looked 
to also in protective measures against disease, which include vaccina- 
" tions against smallpox and diphtheria and which promise soon to 
include scarlet, fever. The use of these preventive measures should 
reduce not only sickness and death from these diseases but the iiany 
defeéts which are left in their train. 

There is a frightful amount of illness 0 pupils from “minor”. 
ailments, such as colds ‘and sore throats,’ It is not likely, however, 
that these causes of absenteeism, as well as of chronic disease, are 
likely to,be much reduced save through developments in preventive 
medicine. In the meanwhile the early detection and exclusion of 
pupils having these never trifling ailments is the only sensible prac- 
tice for all concerned. 

s the study of the physical condition of school children has 
shane from a mere search for communicable diseases to a thoreugh’ ° 
overhauling for purposes of all-around improvement, there has been. 
a change in administration of such activities from the department of- 
health to a ie of educgtion, ° Medical. inspection was . 


’ 


begun in Béstop in.1894, In 1915 this work was handed over to the 
department of’ education. In the past year ‘a similar change has 
_ come about in the city of Providence, where such work has for many 
years’ been conducted in a thorough-going manner under the direc- 
tion of the’ Geparteent of health. , ‘ 


+ 
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SOLVING 7TH DENTAL PROBLEM 


The most important single problemin the health of the school child 
is rotting teeth, though the very existence of such a condition is only. 
indicative of causes back of dental disease which need to be dealt 

with. 
The dental problem “has hitherto ote such an overwhelming one 
from all arfgles that nowhere hits it, been Tully coped with, and all | 
pemere measures, finve failed to-savea a pro of t 
from, extraction or troublesome root fillings... | 
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The announcement ftom the Forsyth Dental. Infirmary of the 
results of its experiment in the solving of this problem marks the 
most important contribution to school hygiene of the past years, 

Their method of attack is the result of search by many investiga- 
tors pointing to faulty formation ‘of teeth as the essential condition | 
for their decay. The method-of meeting the problem is, in brief,- | 

_ to examine the teeth of children, of both the first and sécond set, soon 
after their eruption, to find the faults of enameling (the pits and 
crevices) in whichadecay begins and by proper treatment to render" 
these portions of the teeth resistant to the inroads of bacteria..- It 

_is claimed that-—.-’ ' ina 
around 90 per cent of the cnries-which was believed to be unavoidable, and 

“* which we have been trying to prevent by tooth brushing; is easily controlled by 

this plan of early treatment'* * * We have ayallable. an ‘exceedingly 

efficient method; if we will only adopt It and use the hecessary educational plans 
to bring it béfore the public, j ” 

. By the old methods gf filling cavities, devitalizing pulps, removing 

decayed molars, etc., it was estimated that for the city of ‘Boston 

, Over\l,000 full-time dentists would be needed. Although er’cent 
of children have faults of enamel (as many have dental decay sooner , 

,or later), by the new methods the schgal work for a city of this size 
can be accomplished by 16 dentists, dp\About. 1 for 4,500 -children, 
Thus‘an impossible task has been made possible, along. with far 
better results for the welfare of the child than was dreamed. wy, 

‘Meanwhile the cause of the imperfect. development of teeth (and 
hence of decay) in faulty prenatal and later nutrition is receiving 
attention, and it is not impossible that. we aré on the way to‘ellminate 
our most common disease and'to lessen the need of the dentist, now 
so essential, if expensive, an agent in patching up the resulta of our 

"+ ignorance.” , ; ee Sa: 

<< 2t NUTRITION ern F 

Much emphasis has been placed of late on the subjett of nutrition, 
and certainly none too much; for nothing is more fundamental in 
the building of healthy vigorous children than the furnishing of 

-- right building materials and the appropriate conditions for their 
» utilization by the body in its process of development, From numer- 
'* | us experiments on ther animals we know that all manner of defects 

_ and deficiencies, bot of structure and function, result; from an in- 

_ adequate suppl? of certain food elements, and we are now, aware, 
»\ that the feeding of the haman snimal from his beginnings is often 
\ faulty. We know that rickets, a nutritional defect, is exceegingly 
_. common among all classes, and. if it were not-such @ comimon condi-. 
|, tion. we would be dumbfounded at the idea that 9 out of 10 children 
'// shave rotting teeth, though no such stats of affairs exists among wild 
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We are accustomed to think of nutrition as only a quantitative: 
"matter—a height-weight conditjon—hut this relationship may have 
nothing whatsoever to do with the incjdence of defects; ® rickety 
child may be a heavy child, and groups of childrex with carious teeth 
have been, found proportionately, heavier than those with sound 
dentures, Foods which merely produce fat may not be suitable for =~ 
either the making or preservation a good teeth or of otlier essential 
bedy structures. 

There has been a,decided eric: t as regtnds: the eo vist 2 
especially in rural schools,: Simple appliances for wa fodds _ 
sent from home have been installed’ ‘and the food brought by ‘he child 
has been supplemented by the school and its selection improved by 
the-teaching of the school. Moreover, the Junch hotir has been maile 
a time for practical teaching of hygiene in a general way. 

The wrovigion of an extra -midmorning lunch ne: not siways 
proved as productive of good aos had been expected. rtainly it is 
more sensible to secure adequate home feedittg if possible: NG 

While special classes are Still maintained in some sthools tot the 
badly. nourished children, the tendency has ‘been to stimulate all ~ 
pupils to those practices in feeding, resting, etc; which lead to im- 
praved health and physique. 

The teaching of the subject of nutrition to high-school and college 
students has been considerably .improved by~substituting for the 
learning. of meaningless bugaboo tetnis such as “ proteins” and 

-« vitamins ” the objective evidencg of faulty feeding so easily démou- 

strated in experimental animals. . 

_ Of the score and more * indices of nutrition ” which have been de- 

vised in recent yeirs, noné have survived in this country save ihe 
- arbitrary percentage ugderweight standards as determined by the 
Baldwin -Wood tables, and the Dunfermline scale in Ww the 
- generdl examination: of the child furnishes the data ‘for classifica- 

tion. The height-weight method has been widely used because of 
its simplicity, but, as has been pointed out, nutrition is not a meré 
inp ‘of bulk, and the scales are more and “more recognized as an _ 


.* 


_ impérfect, though useful, instrument for determining this condition. 

It has been pointed out by more than one investigator that many 

_ healthy children are 10 per cent underweight and that. the hejght- 

weight test does not always correspond with the resulta of géneral . 
examinations. In the Scanlon School survey_made in 1925 by the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium of Chicago, 11 per cent of, the 
boys and 17 per cent of the girls placed i in the Dinfermli Groups 

. and II (exeellent and good wee) were 10 per cent or more.” 

under average ight. In Groups IIT (fair)*and IV '(paor) the 
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and 86 per cent for girls. In these latter groups, however, 27 per 
cent of the boys and 12 per cent of the girls were of average weight 
for their heights rs * 3 : - . 

It has been the custom of school health authorjties to give special . 
attention to the examination of children 10 per cent, below average 
‘weight for evidence of tuberculosis, but the observation of Morse © 
that tuberculosis is seldom thé cause of malnutrition in children, the 
studies of MacDougall, and the conclusion of Reisman that there is 
no greater incidence of tuberculosig among undernourished children 
from 5 to,15 years.of age, should turn our attention to the adequate 
examination of all children without regard to weight. ‘In this con- 
negtion it should be mentioned that Prof. H. W, Hill, in a study.of 
6,000 children of Vancouver, found that there was no differente in 
the incidence of scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, gumps, smallpox, 
whooping cough, and chicken pox among those_10 per cent under- 
weight and those of more siearly average adipdse. The results of 

studies, while upsetting’ “seme accepted ‘opinions in regard to. 
Lnmunity, to disease, do not in the least minimize the-importance of 
good nutrition, »* ay tA. 7) aN ete 

Though the value of the height-wéight index as a measuré of . 
nutrition has been overestimated, the weighing and measuring of 
children are of great importance as a’ stimulus to ipterest in health. . 
and physical a¢tjvity, and the time and effort employed in this work 
are well spent. Each measurement if-an additional peg op which 
to hang health lessons, though the measurements {rf themselves may 
be of no significance as to the health or fitness-of a child pscomfared ~ 
with other childien. pre Ry Bah 
- bar : Fa POSTURE ‘ = "a 4 a1) 

. 7 i 
The subject of posture has received special attention -in the phys- 
ical education of children of all ages, fly: differing estimates 
of tha amount of poor postire: have been made, ranging Fe 1 
per 1,000 to 900 per 1,000. With such extreme variations it myst ° 
be evident that the diagiosis has been bused ‘merely on the Wiverse 
stares and opinion of the’examihers. It should be stated that th 

‘very low estimates have probably been made in'the examination of ./:f 

school chfldren fully clad, but evan so thie differenpet*of opinion 

‘denote ihdefiniteness of ‘ideas on, the jubject,, “As s tat 

While there\js ts 

‘do not know 
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no doubt as'to the “ of fine posture from the. esthetic, if from 
‘ne other standpoint, 

A valuable.contribution to the subject in the past two years has . 
been the results of Réntgen-ray studies of boys and girls of college 
age by Dr, E. H. Arnold, who finds that bony deformity lies at the ; | 
root of many cases of evidently bad posture, and such being the, . . 
cas? no.amount of gymnastic exercises or anything else will" ‘have 
much effect toward their improyement. Recent animal experimen- 
tatiox shows that all, manner of skeletal deformities follow faulty e 
feeding, and considering the amoun#of malnutrition among humans * 
it is little wonder that we have much podr posture on ah organic 
basis. Malnutrition and fatigue are associated, and fatigue has long * 
| been recognized as a factdr iti poor posture. Posture is, then,. not 
- @ separate problem, but. is one resting on inherited phiysical type as: , 

affected by various hygienic conditions, agoludting | those peculiar to 
school ‘life.. \ 

A study of posture of children in the schools of Boston under the 
direction of orthopedic surgeons of that city, undertaken this present Th 
_ year, may furnish some’ light on this subject, as may also'the elabo- - 
"rate investigation made by the Public Health—Servicé, whith has ~ 

not yet been published. The'Children’s Bureau has contributed 

to the gimulation of interest in good posture eee the charta 
~ and films which it; has recently issued, ! . 
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tm e a - MEASUREMENTS AND TESTS : 
‘The search for some simple test: of physical fitness has been 5 
fascinating field of study for the past.half century; a search nsuall nates 
more ‘productive, however, of negative than of positive results. I 
"has served over and* again to impress the ‘baffled student with eis 
‘ the eamplexity of ep organism, 
- ‘After running the gamut” vf measuréments “ahthropoufttry “has 
_ now settled. down to the taking chiefly of d weights, to 
classification by types, and,-observation .of' nts of growth. -: 
» As to tests of physiological function, the simpler ‘pnes have failed * 
toibe always reliable, and combinations of thegé have proven hardly ~ 
'™ more satisfactory save for general application. The. most recent 
'- students of- the subject—Humbly, Pembrey, ‘and ‘Warner—find the. 
| “comparison of pulse rate, at rest and after exercise, the Dest single - 
, indication of fitness. | | 
The seach for’ means of iMaaaldyiny pupils for physical education as 
. classes has given new impetus to studies along these lines and t6' inf re 
» rextensive investigation’ of “motor ability” stests ‘of both ‘boys 
Boia ogee These, studi ree ht 
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While tests of this kind'are valuable for classification of pupils - 
in those neuromuscular activities which We~ternrphysical, it should 
be borne in mind: that they measure chiefly power and ability to do 
"” certain types of work and are not necessarily tests of health or gen- 
eral fitness, As Schneider pointed out, none of these tests “yield 
results which do not. require interpretation and correction for inter- 
fering factors, such as knack, practice, alertness, interest, willingness 
to undergo discomfort and effort, cooperation, and incentive,” 
\ Tests of achievement as regards information concerning physi- 
_ ology and hygiene have been “devised, of which the Gates-Strang 
Health Knowledge Test has pefhaps been most used, . 
Indexes of nutrition are mentioned udder another heading. 


: _ HEALTH EDUCATION 


“Teaching of the laws and practice of health will, in some more 
civilized age and country, beeheld a necessary element in the school 
course of every child—just as necessary as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—for it is, after all, the most necessary branch of that 

_technic&l education of which we hear so much, namely,,the technic 
@r art of keeping alive and well.” This prophesy, mad 50 years 
ago by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, ardent apostle of public’ health, 
as well as distinguished man of letters, seems in a fair way to be 
realized }+for, evén where suc hing is not yet introduced, its 
importance seems to be reco i ¢ . 

The most hopeful sign in heaktf education is its actual dbsorption | 
into the school program as ‘something legitimate’ and essagtial. 
Suhhilarly in books on teaching, and in the instruction of teachers in — 
training schools, the subject is coming to be treated on a plane with 
éthers; and pedagogic methods having in view the bringing about : 
of practice of‘ the thing taught are set forth in a few recent works - 

« 48 explicitly as for reading or arithmetic. | 

|» . While we are really making progress from the mere preaching 

| eral of hygiene to directing the daily doing of the child slong, 

| the§e lines, this subject will always differ from. every other of the 
school curriculum in t ® practice of hygiene-must be chiefly. 
carried out in the home,’ Little progress can be made without the 
cooperation of the parents, and: hitherto we have overlooked this 
important fact. We have often imposed on tho child the double 
duty of.reforming hia own ways and of revolutionizing family ¢ra- 

@ . ditions and practice, “4 : | ; 

boi) pale. pafent-teacher pasociatiop in proving A. powerhul agency in’ |, 

___ sétablishing a better understanding of the health work of the school, « 

"and at the suggestion of this organization the Bureau of Education ~ 

Tchgs recently Jssued » special publicstion explaining to perents the « 
re) eto Neb i’ aa are DA At bi , seed 
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‘purposes of health education and the need for parent cooperation in \ 
this work, 
~ Many school authorities hold up their hands helplessly wiki, the 
subject of health education is mentioned, with the exclamation, “We 
are poor and have no facilities for carrying on this work!” Asa | 
matter of fact health teaching requires less school furniture and 
expenditure | than any other subject; and while special preparation of 
the teacher in methods is important, this is not essential. In thou- 
sands of rural schools excellent results are being obtained without . 
extra expense and without special instruction. As to what can be 
done without costly supervision and with the handicap of most un; ' 
’ favorable home conditions, we have an encouraging account of an 
undertaking: in Public School No. 106, New York, madg during the 
past biennium under the “direction of Payne and Gebhardt and 
reported in Method and Measurement of Health Education, pub, _ 
: lished by the New York Association for Improving the Coridition _ 
‘of the Poor. New York University and this association acted merely 
in an advisory capacity in this project, and assisted in the evaluation 
of tesults.--The only “pine ‘incurred was for heal cmmanunity 
survey. 4 

The conclusigns of the retort are: ' 2 ‘ 

1, & program of ‘he Ith education in the schools, if adequately conceived 
and carried out, will bring about definite Improvements tn the practices of the 
children in the homes and tn the home practices of adults. | 

2, Such a program cain be~carséed out as_a reguiar feature of the school 
work «by introducing health instruction into the regular pubjecta, by’ the 
method of instruction, by the use of the echool and classroom organization, and 

_- by the use of theasurement or survey of results of instruction. 

8, The imtroduction of the health activities as a feature of the school will” 
increase the: interest of children in the regular school work and will secure” . 
better results in the conventional school subjects. 

4. An adeguate health program may be carried out withont additions to 
the school staff, and by placing the,responsibility for health results upon. the 
regular school staff, achool work will beconie more meaningful to them. 

_ In what has been said- we have had reference to teaching in the - 
elementary grades; when dt comes to the high school, hygiene i8 as 
interesting and simple of presentation as: any subject, but it is not 
only poorly taught but usually not taught at all. The résults of an’ 
important study by Laura Cairns, agsociate in hygiene, ‘University 
‘* of Galifornia, while made im California schools, is typical of -the- 
country at large. She ‘found that the time given to this supposedly 
moat important-of subjects in high schools ranged anywhere “from. 
“incidental ” to 200 minutes per week.’ This taught by a variety of . 
partly, trained teachers in connection with come other subject. It is e 
often included ds'an incidental jn coursés ini biology, but ut bilaay. aby: ™ 
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is often far from prepared to‘ do justice fo.the subject of human 
physiology ahd hygiene. The best teachin was done where the sub. 
‘ject was listed as “ physiology,” but Bailey, Foster, and Erwin found ‘ 
that only 2.7 per cant of the énrollment in science classes in Califor- 
nia in 1923-24 were in physiology classes, Perhaps the chief reason 
for this failure of high schools is due to the fact that they a 
preparing students for college, where small credit is given fo 
. knowledge of the human body, and where as a rule sketchy courses 
in hygiene are offered if they are offered at all Between the omis- 
sions in beth high schools and colleges the pupil at. this stage of his 
development often misses adequate instruction in health matters 
altogether, though he.gets plenty of information and « training” 
along traditional lines of far less value to him or to the race. 
' | It is true that physical-education. teachers are often expected to 
teach hygiene, but unfortunately they are not ‘always interested in 
the subject or, are ill“prepared to do it justice, even if they were 
given sufficient-time for such. teaching. Many training schools for 
, teachers of physical education have extended their courdes and are 

ishing & more adequate preparation for the teaching of hygiene, 
and not a few graduates are serving, successfully as special teachers 
of this subject. Certainly these schools should be able to give better, 
. schooling to this purpose than any save the médical schools, and they 
will doubtless do so when there is & demand for good teachers of . 
physiology and hygiene. "3 


EDUCATION IN;HUMAN REPRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT: 


Spencer's remark that our educational program is planned for. a 


_& century ‘ago, we havé made rapid progress, for the process_ of 
reproduction is certainly given more emphasis ip classas in bioldgy 
‘and physiology than was fornierly the case, and by h 


thirst for lnowledge of human beginnings: A few high schools and 
if recognizing the ignoratice or negligence of parents, are geing 
|, further into the treatment of-guch subjects, on the very wise principle 

~ that information furnished“by the teacher is likely to be more 
+ Valuable and safe than that which is derived through the usual 
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Training in child care is offered in # practical way by ah increasing rm 
number of high schools and colleges, but unfortunately to a limited 
percentage of students. The recent creation of a department of; 
cionlen at Vassar is important in itself and from its éxample. 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


There has been a steady increase in interest in the promotiop of 
the activities of pupils in playgrounds, gymnasiums, and pools. No 
- recent statistics are available as to the equipment of schools ‘for  , 
physical activities, but there is no doubt that there dre more and 
larger playgrounds than ever; and in new buildings gymnasiums are 
not only included, but are better planned and located than in previous 
years, while swimming pools are a not infrequent feature of recently 
built high schools. 

The time devoted to physical activities has been extended in many 
schools4by the provision of supervised, afterschool play periods, and, 
while the ideal minimum suggested: by this bureau of two hours of 
out-of-door activity for every child is seldom attained? so far as 
schoo] supervision is concerned, it has been more Wearly approxi- 
mated. In California one period of each day’s highschool session | 
has for some.time been devoted to physical education. 

The emphasis everywhere on games and dances rather than upon 
gymnastics and upon outdfoor rather than indoor activities contihués. 

If we may judge from the demand for a circular on games recently 
iasued by this bureau, there is an increasing interest in the promotion 
of group physical activities in rural schools in all sections of the 
country. This interest has been stimulated by the State depart- 
ments, and in many instances by the teacher-training schools in 
which practice teaching in physical education is stressed. 

Fifteen States now have State directors of physical education. 
These States—Alabama, California, Connecticut, Worida, Louistana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia—include 
about half the population of the couggry, so that children in at least 
half of our rural schools have thé benefit of experienced direction — 
and stimulation of physical activities. 

Since high-school attendance has been made compulsory, inter- 
School athletics have been a prominent feature of high-school life; _ 
and, following closely the lead of the colleges, the athletica of high ‘ 
schools have developed -all the faults and failings found in higher 
institutions. But these are minor matters compared to the favor 
_ shown to these notoriety-and-excitement-furnishing sports at the 

expense or. neglect of normal healthful. activities for all -studenta,. 


As L, a Wagenhortt, « epervising principal who:recently made « 
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careful study of the problem, exclaims: “It is inconceivable that 
fair-minded people will subscribe to the rank injustice of the rela- 
tively large outlay for the physical training of those who need it | 
least.” “Buch a study as this of Wagenhorst, with its recommenda. | 
tions, bodes better not only for the school management of interschool 
athletics but for the better development of intramural games. The 
bringing of State athletic associations under the direction of the 
State department of education, where they logically belong, would ° 
help greatly in the solution of this problem. © - | 

It is not likely, so long as there is special outlay for coaching and | 
@ charge for admission to games, that interscholastic athletics wil | 
be other than a doubtful good to anyone concerned. At present they 
cah hardly be said to have very sound physical or other legs to 
stand upon. 

The ideals and, efforts of the women’s division of the Amateur 
Athletic Federation have made themselves felt throughout the coun. 
try in both high schools and colleges; and in the past bienniunt inter- 
school athletics for girls have in most quarters been placed under 
sensible control, while the rank and file of students have not been 
neglected. ; * 3 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


In connection with athletics the rise of the Sportsmanship Brother- * 
‘hood, and the dissemination of its code, deserve mention. This 
organization grew out of the effort of persons prominent in-thany 
walks of life in England and America to spiritualize ) Sport and to . 
imake use of it as a means not only to better social but 
behavior. Its code contains nothing new, but a 
encourages the attitude and practice of festy, loyalty, and gen- 


erosity. It reads: 
Keep the rul 
Keep falth with your cémrade, 
Keep yourself fit, 
Keep your pride under in victory, . 
Keep a stout heart in defeat, 
Keep going—keep going to the end, 
Keep a sound soul, a clean mind, . 
and a healthy body, — 


This code has been #fopted in the schools of Massgchusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Missouri, and other States, not only in.connecticn 
. with athletic activities but as a motto for all school relations, The 


brotherhood is now engaged in spreading its gospel throyghout this ~ 
Kd 


U 


In elementary and secondary schools the better understanding ‘of 


| 


the child mind (which means fine appreciation rathg: shee classifi‘ 


ow 


cation by tests) is leading to better mental hygiene. The fitting into 
grades in school by the measure of general progress, rather than ad- 
vancement in one subject, and above all the avoidance of the terribly 
depressive and repressive repetition of a grade myst redound to the 
physical and psychic welfare of the child. Each year sees = better 
appreciation of the fact that the exceptionally gifted child (the child 
who is by no means equal in all things or he would pot be excep- 
tional) is often the one on whom the world depends fér later guid- 
ance along the lines of his shecial aptitudes, and the Physical health 
of such children is receiving better care through better Understanding 
of théir mental peculiarities, ‘Fhe child of very deficient mental 
* powers is also receiving better attention by fitting his school work 
to his abilities and looking in such training to his future welfare. 
The mental and emotional life of the twentieth century high-school 
and college student is more conjplicated than formerly, and while 
thé lowering of standards and the increase of extra-curricular activi- 
ties hie ‘made life more livable for those of inferior intellectual 
cali interest, there is often’ need for mental hygiene. Special 
personal and vocational guidance has been furnished with benefit in 
many Is. - Better physical care of the student has furthered his 
mental health to some extent, but, contrary to much teaching, the 
ion of a souncdkbody does not insure against mental ailmenta. 


and promotion of. health from the mental side; and:departments 
for research and “for consultation: service have recently been estab- 
lished in institutions of higher educatjon. 
The most elaborate venture tong i line is the Institute of 
Psychology at Yale University, which was announced in 1924 as 
the “ first organjzation of its kind.” This institute will be financed 


for five years by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memoridl and will , ’ 


devote its efforts to investigation of behavior, txperience, and per- 
sonality. A group of special workers has been brought together. 
. Psychology will be considered in all its broadest aspects, ahd the 
institute expects to instruct its students in the knowledge of human 
behavior and the practical application of that knowledge, 


’ 


' THE SCHOOL, DAY 


‘The length/of the echool day fluctuates from time to time, and just 
at present.the day seems to be waxing rather than ing. While 
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Some application can be made of psychology. for the preservation 


this may be # good thing for children unfostunate in their home con- ~ 
ditions, it shouldbe constantly kept in migd that children, like other, 


animals, thrive best with open air, sunlight; and activity, conditions 


' which ordinary school life do not yet afford..~It needs ‘also to be’ 


remembered that it is just as fallacious to affirm thst the more we, 
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school » child the better educated he is, as it is to believe that the * 
more we exercise his muscles tHe stronger he will became, or the mors 
we feed him the bigger he will grow. ) . ‘ 

' As Dr. F. H. Richardson, consultant of the New York State De- 
partment of Health in childrerke diseases, expresses it, “the mmat 
menacing habit of childhood ** * is nothing more nor’ legs 
than undue indulgence in school attendance.” In many of his own 
patients’ shortening the hours attendance has resulted in more - 
than a gnin in héalth, for they were able to take more interest in 
their studies and to do better work educationally with the shorter - 
Hours. In'the lower grades, at least, the child’s capacity for work 
is exhausted in three hours ot less, and to urge hi work there- 
after is as ineffectual.as trying to pursuade a horse to.drink when |, 
he is in no-mood for so doing. In this connection L. M. ‘Terman, ip . 

iis recently published Genetic Studies qf Genius, notes that “ with 
& given age group the intelligence and achievement, scores earned are 
_totally uncorrelated with length of school attendance.” a 
The part-time system, enforced. by hecessity in some schools, may 
in many schools be a blessing rather than otherwise-whep the,school * 
day for pupils in attendance és thus shortened. While the most 
~ favorable flours for’ school work éan not be arranged in double . 
gession, we have failed to hear of achools in which the progress of the 
pupils was less satisfactory than with full sessions. aie 
wit, such opinion and evidence one must: feel inclined to put 
oneself more in sympathy with the child than is usually the case of - 
the anxious pedagogue, and to wish to shorten rather than lengthen 
_ the school day if not the school, year, When it comes to filling the . 
child’s brain with a mu f facta, possibly, the time element 
may seem easential; but the average results. of achievement testa 
« would indicate that he either has little appetite for what. he ir 
fed or he is sadly oversupplied with fodder, wwe 
There is another side to the subject, however, and the average 
child is perhaps at present better off than if his school hours were - 
shorter, for if he faces the Scylla of pedagogic demands on the one 
hand, there is, on the other, the Charybdis of indifference to his 
| _ needs out of school hours, The, sdlution of the latter problem lies 
| in the program of highly varied activities and in wisely. (though 
| tot too much) supervised play. Instead of the half day of directed - 
physical activities of the Greeks, whdm wo are always envying but 
never imitating (how did they ever attaimgstich superiority with so’ 
few hours of study), the twentictl century child has hardly more 

than a half hour of supe ool and seldom. any super- , 

vision (even if furnished a place to play) out of*schoot hours. 

| “The problem of the school day resolves itself into one of making . 

if ‘eubserve both the physical and mental needs of the child. The * 
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hours ‘of schoo] attendance: matter but little-if the school activities 
adequately fulfill this broad purpose. In many. schools such a 
purpose is now gropingly aimed at. ae ae 
Possibly some day schoolmen will consider our children of as 
much value as the zoological authorities do their animals, and we °° 
may come, to emulate ‘in our ‘schools the London zoo where, after 
. testing their effects with astonishing results, such ideal indoor, condi- 
tions for health) are now installed .as a flood of artificial sunlight, 
a constant circulation of pure air, access to the out-of-doors at all 
times by means of revolving doors, electrically heated ghelvesto rest. 
upoh, and of cbursa as neanly an ideal diet as it js possible to firnish, 
A great many children are in need of wise ervision throughout. 
the summer vacation. This need is supplied in somercommunities _ 
by af increising number of supervised: playgrounds and, for the 


well-tg-do and the very ill-to-do, b % ier camps. Both public , 
: and'psivate agencies have, im the saSEAS scoata, increased the num-) 
ber of opportunities for the average child to live close to nature — 
for a season and, through the efforts of tye National Department, of: 
Agriculture and the.extension divisions of agriculture in educational 
institutions, camp life has become aspart of the experience of many 

. children from, the farms. F = S . 

The summer camp. happily reverses the procedure of thd school - 
room, placing out-of-door activity and nature study first. in its pro- 
gram, and, in the matter of health teaching, it links, precept with 

“practice. A bulletin on this missing link in our educational system, 
“The Organized Summer Camp,” was issued in 1926 by the Bureau 
of Education. 1 .  « 

- ‘ EURAL SCHOOLS ee a? 


- 


* : tat d ‘ 
The problem of schobi,health tvork in country schools\is better met 
thai formerly, partly through a wider appreciation of the fact that 
a force of specialists is unneeded to put a prograin in operation and 
partly by improved preparation of the new teacher in the theory 
and practice of health examinatjans, health teaching, and physical . 
educatiow, However,’ supervision in these activities is impérative 
if uniformly excellent work is to proceed throughout a county or 
district, and this is now furnished to am* increasing extent by the 
employment of district or county hesith ‘supervisors. There is a 
. demand for Re ee eee along this line in soma parte of | 
the country that can not be fully met by institutions training such . 
workers. If the training schools for regular teachers and for special 
supervisors realize their opportunity, we can be assured of a rapid 
advance in rural health work, It goes without saying that stimula: 
tion ang supervision from’ State authorities is of great impertance 
and, as mentioned elsewhere, this is now provided in 15 State, 
“17886°—28—18 a eT a oa oer 
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, Sanitary surveys of rurdl astiohee are now ‘under way in Kentucky 


‘x gnd Connecticut, and perhaps in other States, which will lead to 


‘improvement along these lines. Progress in rural public health 
*“ organization should be of help in the promotion of school health 
activities, but such developments are by no means to be waited for, 
_, &8, save for community sanitation and the handling of communicable 
diseases, the schools are sufficient unto themselves. Too many local 
health departments are manned by those with little,training for their 
duties and with little'interest in; or knowledge of, the nature or possi- 
bilities of school health work, The experiment of the establishment 
‘ of rijral hospitals will be looked upon with interest, #3 these will 

. offer much-needed facilities for“treatment of physical defects. 

P a 


+ COLLEGES ‘ 
While hardly more than 50 per cent of our colleges as yet take 
the physical welfare of their studerifS seriously, the number is prow- 
ing, and the institutions already having a concern for the-health and: 
physique of-thpse in their care are strengthening these departments. 
* “In the matter of medical inspection some colleges have established 
the practice of wholesale health examinations-of newcomers at the 
opening of school or in “ freshman week” preceding the inning- 
of the fall “session. Assisting examiners are employed, including 
‘specialists in eyes, nose and throat, etc. This method has the advan- 
tage of obtaining a Imowledge of the student’s physical condition 


early'in his school life, whereas physicitl examinations by the’ regular " 


freshmen have been looked over. , . 

In the physical examinattons the habits of the student are studied 
more than formerly; and the very important matter of his nutrition 
is given more attention than it has hitherto received. -§= *  .* 

The finding of defects and the recommendation of their correction , 
is ‘often not sufficjent to.produce the desired results in’ the way of 
treatment. -The (ollege of the City of New York has sét the pace 
in. more active efforts towart physical improvement by ‘refusing 

, entrance to certain applicants on physical grounds, ahd by making 

‘it plain to other students that they must: report at an early date to 

_ the college physician with evidence of baying had their defects 

corrected or witH good reasons for not having done so. In the 
teacher-training schools of Connecticut the State department of’ 
education has gone still further by placing students having reme- 

diable defects on probatioy andyby dropping them from the school 

in case they have not had these defects treated within a reasonable 

i time. ree’ - ve 
In the past biennium more serious efforts have been fhade to pro« 
| _.vide opportunities and instruction in physical activities, especially 


college staffoften extend over i half year or mote before all the 


i 
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for out-of-door ollies for the rank and file of students. The neglect 
of the average student, in this respect, as compared with’ the heroes 
of the dimond and gridiron +i ‘is still glaring enoygh, but the excep- 
tions to this rule are: becoming fewer. Some universities yeport 
more than 90 per cent of students participating in intramural spoyts, — 
and, as an example of facilities‘afforded for these activities, Amherst. ° 
with about 700 students provides $3 acres of ground with accomo- 
dations for the playing of baseball or soccer, tennis, ete, for 300 
students at one time. Amherst is setting arf example in student 
health activity to-day as she did over a half gentury since. ; 
“To find out the status and needs in college health work, the past : 
two years have been fruitful of surveys of the ‘situation notably that 
by the dearis of women’s colleges issued *in 1926, the very compre- ‘ 
- hensive study by Dr. W.-E, Forsythe, of the University of Michigan, 
and that of the committee {of 50 on college hygiene, of which Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, is chairman, which is nearly completed, 
The prominence given to intercollegiate athleties, which annually 
is attacked and defended from physical, thental, and moral points” , - 
of view, has been the ‘outcome of the extension of higher education 
‘to a.class not formerly reached, and the crowding of colleges with 
students who find in extranurticalar- activities an outlet for super- 
fluous energy and a solace for compulsory school attendance. Every 
vigorous child has, kindlier recallections of his spontaneous plaiy- 
ground activities than of his compulsory tlassroom exercises, and 
as the interests of college life sometimes Seem to enter more in the 
winning of intercollegiate games at_all costs than in scholastic at- 
tainments, afterschool memories sré chiefly of physical rather than 
mental athletics. Hence the exalted place*of sports in the mind of 
the average alumnus, _This interest and the influence of the alumni, - 
have extended not only to their representation in the control. of 
‘athletics, but to the introduction of graduate Management, A few 
schools have helplessly allowed ‘their athletics to be magnified out 
of all proportion and to be exploited. by the alumpi until it is 3 diffi 
cult to say whether the schools manage the athletics or the athletics 
run the schools, It is little wonder that. with such a state of affaira 
there is an annual crop of difficulties and criticism. There is, how- 
ever,“a growing consciousness that the school should control these 
sports through its faculty and that they should be in charge of the 
department of physical education, The doing away with expensive - 
coaching and gate receipts has aldo been advised as p means of 
a return to a normal state of affairs. 

It has been pointed out many times that intercollegiate sports make - 
use of rather than cullivate health and physique; and no‘ matter * 
what their value injthe way ofediversion the ‘school has no business 
to foster them at the expense of the phyiscal \ welfare of the won 
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student body. There is more appreciation of this fact than formerly, 
as indicated by better provision for the physical education of the 
general student body, but many schools have «far to go in this 
diyection. et! ‘ 
SIDE RESULTS OF BETTER HYGIENE 


Among the results of better hygiene, especially in women, which 
includes, of course, more rational clothing, more exercise and out-of. 
door life, it has been recently pointed out that chlorosis, so common 
to young women a generation since, has practically disappeared, | 

" The reports by Doctor Van Duyne, of Goucher College, in regard ta 
dysmenorrhea are equally significant. In 1900-1901, 30.3 per cent of 
students complained of slight inconvenience, and 7.0 per cent were- 
disabled from this cause; ‘while in 1928-94 only 13.1 per cent had 

y discomfort and only 0.3 per cent complained of severe pain, 

these results are- not ‘attributed by Doctor Van’ Duyyne so much to 
physical change as to new mental attitudes induced by a healthful 
.college life. ? ; 


- q . HEALTH OF THE TEACHER ba 


While in other occupations the health of the employee js taken - 
' quite seriously from the standpoint of securing best. work, if from no 
more unselfish: point of view, the physical welfare of the teacher 
has not been given the attention it deserves. _From time to time the 
matter has been mentioned and some guesses have been made con- - 
cerning the occupational hazards in the teaching profession, but 
few school systems have interested themselves in statistics of sick- 
_hess or ifl-fitness, and there has been but little material for com- f 
parative ptudies, ium > | 
_ Amproed salaries have supplied better liying conditions: in somé . 
sections homes have been: supplied for teachers almost as a matter 
of necessity, and the provision of pensions has proceeded apace, ’ 
Some cities have been liberal in the giving of sick leave, and a few 
have offered sabbatical leave, but these provisions have occurred 
only in-spots, and in most cases the treatfhent of the teacher is nig- 
" gardly enough in these respects, tet ag | 
Teachers in training have been furnished (though not more than 
other college students) with facilities Yor. physical exercise, and a 
few schools have given them adequate phyéical examinations and 
general health supervision. “One State, Connecticut, ‘now requires 
* _ & physical examination by a physician responsible to the State board 
* ‘of odbcation, thas debarred those evidently unfit from a physical 
“f point of view, and has placed 4 prebation those who woiild be in 
hetter condition after physical Senairy; but again such-serious atten- 
tion to thé students’welfere ig infrequent and-by no means the rle, 
be ‘ | r ! 
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The Bureau of Education has in the past biennium made w study 
of the health of the, teacher as indicated by such statistics, as are 
available, and of what is done and what might be done to bring the 
teacher to her best condition for work, The results of the study are 


‘embodied in Schob] Health Studies, No, 12, “The Health of the 


Teacher,” issued by ee bureau, : 
wadeaddeiar TRAINING AND REQUIREMENTS , 


The passage pf laws requiring physical education (in either ‘its 
narrow or broad sense) by three-fourths of the States created a 


‘large demand for specially trained workers in this field. The de- 


mand has increased the enrollment in special schools and has brought 
forth a large crop of major courses in other institutions. Of the 
latter there are now at least 100. ; | 
While the schools devoted especially to this subject have increased 
but little in number, they have extended their cqurses to cover three 


years of special training, and*they are still contributing a decidedly : 


large proportion of the special workers in this field. Besides pre- 
‘paring directors of playground and gymnasium activities, they are 
also giving attention to the preductinn of teachers of physiology and 
hygiene. 

In the past two years there has been a stiffening ‘of State require- 
ments of special supervisors and teachers of hygiene and physical 
education. In a few States three years of special preparation: are 
demanded of supervisors, and in a dozen oF 80 States a major college 
course is required. 4 4 ‘ 

. 7 SANITATION 


) While recent surveys in three States, which are not exceptional 
in their conditions, show that schools are often without sgse ‘water 
supply and sanitary toilets, or may be lacking i in either water Supply 
or toilets, there is steady improvement in school housing and‘ ih 
school conditions. Such investigations serve, of equrse, to bring 
about a change for the better and to hasten the tinie when the school 
plant will be-an object lesson in healthful conditiorls. There is also 
improvement in methods of heating, ventilating, and lighting of 
buildings. The building program still fails, in many communities to 


, keep pace with the growth of population, and in fact, this has been | 


a chronic condition in many cities for a half century. Children are 
better taken care of, however, than fotmerly and with less .resort 
to basement or other ill-lighted and ill-yentilated quarters. and with 
less crowding. f 

Surveys of colleges and universities recently conducted by this — 
bureau indicate thet these institutions are not Bayi places of 
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higher education in hea!th, either from the standpoint of instruction 
or from the sanitary point ofsyiew. | 


; HEALTH AGENCIES : i eg 


; . & ot: 
While the work for the physical welfare of the school child is 
- being rapidly incorporated in the school program,.there is still need 
for much missionary and constructive work by outside agencies, and © 
this is-being ably carried on by such organizations as the American, 
Child Health Association, the joint committee of the National Edu- 
cation Associdtion, and the American Medical Association, the 
American Public Health Association, the American Red Crogs, the, 
National Physical Education ASsociation, the National Tuberculosis 
Association, the national physica] education service of the "Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, and ,the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, while special assistance forthe obviously crippled child 
is vigorously promoted through the National Committee, for Preven- 
tion of Blindness, the Eyesight-Conservation Council, the Federation 
of Organizations for HpHard-of-Mearing, the International Society 
for Crippled Children, ete. Besides the conferences held by some 
of these organizations and their publications the four-year coopera-, 
tive child health demonstration in Mifnsfield and Richland “Counties, 
Ohio, was completed the past year,-and the report of ‘this: program 
_ has been issued by the-American Child Health Association, 
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By Magis M. ProrFitr 
“  Bpecialat in Industrial Education, Bureau of Education 


" Cowrente: The field of industria! education—Manual arts ih the senior high schoot— 
Manual arts in the Jynior high school—Manual arts*in consolidated echoole—Itinerant 
« work—Limited &ctivities:in the manual arts—lome mechanics couracs—The general 
shop—Occupnational Information and guidance—Part-time, evening, and apprentictahip 
coursea—Vocntionn] vraining for disabled civiliana—Visual education—Teacher train- 
ing—Summary of progress for the biennium aS a ie 
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THE FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ‘~ 


‘A survey of educational literature, of courses of stud both in the 
public schools and teacher-training institutions, of the programs of 
educational conventions, of conference reports, and of special reports - 
from many school systems leads to the conclusion that more activity’ 
has been manifested during the past two years in the study of the 
‘problems involved in the manual arts work and” industrial forms A -s 
* of education than in any similar period in the past: In the field of 

the manual arts much attention has been given to the objectives to 

be included and to the types of organization to be used in making 
- this type of work‘a more important factor in the accomplishment 
of the ends of public education, 

There is, however, much confusion both. in theory ‘and practice, 
‘relative to objectives for manual arts work, Frequently courses are 
offered without Clearly defining the objective to be attained and 
without definite organization for a specific purpose, The result is 
_ inefficient training for any specific curriculum aim and leads to 
' waste of time gnd equipment material. 

Some still think of the ‘objectives for the manual arts only” in 
terms of exploded psychological theories and assign to them ‘only 
_ general, supplementary, or indefinite values. Nevertheless there is 
a growing conviction that manual arts courses can make a unified 
and direct, contribution to the school program, and that they- con- 
stitute the best agency for realizing some phases of the generally - 
‘accepted aims for public-school education. The amount:of space in 
teachers’ journals devoted to the set-tip of courses and the value tliey 
carry, the discussion programs of local manual ‘and industrial arts 
napa and the present practice in progressive schools, all indicate 
+ the importance attached to this type of work and’ show an effort to 
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4 
develop efficient programs, A complete reorganization of the manival 
arts work’ by the State department of education for: Maine and the 
revision of the manual arts courses for Racine, Wis., are examples | 
of a general movement throughout the United States to five the | 
manual arts a place in the program of studies comparable with the 
contribution they can make and to organize them on a plan that will . 
insure the preatest returns, Experience indicates that the best. basis 
for classifying the objectives for the manual arts work and industrial 
education is that of function. What use is to be made of the training, 
is the crucial question. Experience’ and theory both seem to point 
to training for three functioning objectives, namely: 
(1) Training for the creation of an industrial product or servi 
For example, training for carpenters, bricklayers, welders, pattern 
makers, foundrymen, and tailors is for the purpose of providing an 
industrial product. Such courses are for definite training experience 
ID sore-specific trade or technical subject with a view to employment 
- in industry, This objective is strictly vocational and belongs to » 
special type of education. 
(2) Training in the use of industrial products and services, com- 
*mon to home life and leisure-time activities, and which are of a non- 
vocational character. For example, training in the common and 
ordinary use and care of such. industrial products as furniture, auto- 
mobiles, electrical machinery, and apparatus, and for such industrial’ 
services as electricity, gas, and. water in the home. Training in 
connection with this objective’ should be for the development of 
. intelligence and skill (a)-in buying, (4) in use, care, and operation 
‘ for’nonvocational purposes, and (c) in the repair and maintenance 
' of such industrial, products and services as aye economical and feasi- 
ble for the user to do himself rather than for him: to call.on the 
services of & tradesman, A confse in automotive practice offering 
training in the operation and care of an automobile from the user's 
standpoint, such ‘as given at Central High School, Washington, 
D. C.; a course dealing with the use of electricity in the home; and 
the study of furniture from the standpoint of its use and care in 
wi home are examples of instruction ar. under the consumer's 


oF user's objective. Courses given under thi objective are not for 
‘the purpose of training for employment, but re a part of the general 
> education program. 
(3) Training in exploratory and developmental forms of expe- 
| rience. Courses offered for the realization of this objective include 
projects in a variety:of activities, such as woodworking, metal work- 
ing, painting, and electricity. _The character and quality of the 
- work should be on # level comparable with the interest and achieve- _ 
“Ment ability of the pupil. The work is planned not to give the first. 
_ part of several trade courses, but to provide the individual, through 
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‘ controlled experiences, opportunities to react in connection with a. 
variety of materials, tools, and operations, thus furnishing oppor- 
tunities for educational development and creating additional expe. « 
riences favorable for the discovery of aptitudes and interests. The 
general shop of the junior high school, when well planned as to 
equipment and projects, is an excellent organization for realizing this 
objective. The work coming under this objective is a responsibility 
of the general education program.s ‘ 

. The three classes of objectives listed are clearly differentiated asto 
purpose, and while # course organized under one objective may have. 

‘limited values for one or both of the others, the purpose of the course 
is distinctly for the realization of the one objective for which the 
course is planned, Values other than the one specified for the course 
will be mere accompaniments in the realization of the objective for 
whicu the training is offered. / 

- MANUAL ARTS IN THE SENIOR HIOH SCHOOL‘ 


U 


The inclusion of manual arts courtes‘in the group 6f elective 
subjects in senior high-school grades is receiving recognition as an 
essential in the high-school program. Such courses provide oppor- 
tunities for those pupils who have chosen some other field of work 
asa major in thelr high-school course, such as commercial or cgllege 
preparatory, to elect for one or more years a shop coursé in which 
they may learn something of the manipulation of tools and conse- 
quently le able to, do creative work in materials. In this manner 
they obtain training that will result in increased efficiency in the 
performance of those nonspecialized tasks of an industrial or tech- 
nical nature which ere,commonly performed by the great! majority 
of individuals and which are frequently associated with home life 

and leisure-time activities. These courses often form the basis of an 
avocation in the later life of such pupils. . 

Such high-school courses are valuable in meeting the needs for 
general intelligence, technical knowledge, and manipulative ability ~ 
of a nonspecialized nature associated with the eelection, purchase, — 

, and care of furniture in the home, office, or club; the selection, ppéra- 
tion, and care of electrical apparatus and appliances,in the home; 
the carp’and operation of an automobile, together with its selection, 
for special purposes; the gelection and care of plumbing fixtures, 
together with the use and care of the water service in, the home; 
care of the hardwood finish and minor paint jobs about the home; 
principles of radio operation and construction; selection and APPreci.,, : 
ation of the products of the print shop; and blue-print reading . 
connected with the construction of a home-or for the explanation © 
of electrical and oiling systems of an automobile, ~~" | 
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-manner jn the life of the individual; or. ndirectly, serving as a form 


‘In Inost of the better schools offering ‘industrial courses on a junior 


~ small pieces of cabinet work, and more work in a large number of 


dine with the interests and ability levels‘of junior high school pupils, 


. the junior high school idea, and, ‘as a consequence, it is leading to a. 


training . facilities and courses in shop work in grades seven and. 


to include instruction in the use of common tools: Such courses 
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Shop courses of an industrial characte: are being inaugureted by 
more high schools each year, and the enrollment in them is steadily 
increasing, . 


MANUAL ARTS IN THE JUNIOR IIGH SCTIOOL 


The development of junior high schools is affecting the organiza. 
tion of manual arts work for those grades. More and more is it recog. 
nized as a part of the general education program and not a form of 
special education. The peculiar value that this type of work may hive - 
for realizing some of the specific purposes of the junior high school is 
critically studied with the consequent.modification of courses, inst ruc- 
tional organization, and methods of teaching. The shop activities 
included are increasing to meet the exploratory and general develop. 
mental objectives. Teachers qualified to develop shop work in~ 
projects of special interest and 6n the accomplishment level of the 
pupils, rathe# than teachers qualified in some particular trade, are 
employed in larger numbers. * P 

The scientific study of the general characteristics, the abilities, the 
interests, and the learning process of thi age group, together with a 
development of a better understanding] of the kinds of handicraft 
activities of a nonspecialized txpe thafj function either in a direct 


of controlled experitnce for industrial telligence or us a basis for 
future trade training, is leading to @\nbandonment in the ore 
progressive schools of much of the forfial exercise work on the one 
hand and some of the specific tradé shop work on the other hand. 


high school level ‘there is much less of the old formal type of wood- 
work, such as joinery exercises, and the production by each pupil of © 


shop activities, such as sheet metal, electrical repairing, simple auto 
repair jobs, cement construction, wood work including wood finishing 
and painting, ard printing, developed in connection with .projects in 

As an example of such junior high schcol development, the city 
of Chicago inaugurated a junior high schéol program in 1924, and 
at the opening of school in that year established eight junior high 
schools. Provisions-gre made to include the varied forms of shop 
work necessary tq. meeAthe needs of junior high school pupils. 

The work in New York State is an example of the acceptance of 


rapid increase in the number of schools introducing and expanding 


eight. Many sthools gre offering genera} shop courses in grade seven 


Ld ‘ ‘ . 
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include thaintenance and repair johg, woodwurk, clectrieity, auto; 
mechanics, pipe fitting, and thé necessary, related drawing in each 
sullject. In addition to the actual manipulative work mych time is 
devoted { discussions of different occupations and the related work 
for each and the opportunities the public schools Offer -for léarning 
a trade. 
Tho courses offered in grade eight are of more intensive natute 
and furnish instruction either for a half year or a full year in some 
subject started in grade seven, allowing the student to select -his - 
shop. Most small communiti¢s have but one shop pnd have several 
lines 6f work in progress at one time. For school systems having 
a full grogram of industriel courses the work for the ninth grade 
is usually arranged to mect the needs of both those who expect to 
anter the senior high school and for those who expecb-to drop out 
at the end of the junior high school. For-example, in the ninth 
grade of the junior high school in Minneapolis, Minn., for those who 
expect. to continue manual training in the senior high school, one 
full semester of mechanical'drawing is required; for those who 
expect to take either cabinetmaking or carpentry as their gnajor 
subject, a semester of woodworking is required; for those expecting. 
fo major in any other high school shop courses, one semester isting 


‘electricity or sheet metal is required; for those who choose printing 
as a trade,'two full seniesters of printing are required. Those boys» 
who know that they are to leave school at the end of tbe ninth 
grade and who have had not less than 20'weeks of mechanical draw- 
ing may choose any shop course ar apy combination of shop*fourses 
(printing excluded) that will best fit them for the work they intend- 
to follow. 
MANUAL ARTS IN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


The growth of ‘consolidated and union high schools during the 
past two years has giv en a decided impefus. to the development of: 
industrial courses im the rural districts. Larger enrollments per, 
school, together with tie increased umount of mgney available for 
physical equipment, make it ‘possible, for the first time, to" offer 
shop work to pupils 3 In many rufal communities. Some of these 
consolidated schools have erected a separate shop building and have 
installéd equipment for the types of work by suited«to meet the 
neesls of the community. 

The industrial work in these schools ately includés a course in 
farm mechanics for projects in’ simple construction work and repair 

| jobs conhected with, farm* buildings, fagm machinery. end toala, 
opebation and maintefance of gas engines, harness repair, eloctridity 
as used on the farm, and painting. In addition there is usually pro- 


vided an elementary course in manual rts, frequently on Daas aye 
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shop plan, to serve the exploratory and develdimental objectives | 
of general education. ‘ [ 

ITINERANT WORK ‘ 


The need for industrial types of work in schools too small to fur- 

nish the necessary equipment. or to employ a’ special teacher for the * 
work is met in some instances by a plan of itinerant work. While 
this is a new scheme for farnishing training in shog work, the success 
‘which has attended its adoption in schools which have given carestl 
‘attention to the.necessary conditions under which it is feasible to 
attempt the itinerant plan, and at the same time have developed a 
carefully planned program for its organization, gives promise of 

, its great value im the solution of the problem of furnishing shop 

work in many small communities, An account of the: origin and 
* davelopment of this type of organization as carried on in some parts 

+ Of California furnishes s unique example of what is possible with ~ 
- good leadership and the cooperation of all interested parties, 

, A few years ago the State department of vocational education was 
interested, because of great sd: in getting up a state-wide program 
for training farmefs in the opera upkeep, and repair of traotors.’ 

- The State board of education, through the State board of control, 

_ called a meeting of the tractor manufacturers of Californis: to de- 
termine the advisability of setting up a state-wide program for 

training tractor owners and operators. As a result of this meeting 
the manufacturers lent to the State board of education $100,000- 
worth of machinery with which to carry on the instruction. The 
State was divided into three units, each unit having 12. training cen- 

- ters, The 100,000 worth of tractors and farm machinery were 
divided' into three units, loaded on flat,cars, and with the instructor. 
were sent to the center where the program was to be carried on, 

The codrses ran for eight and a quarter hours each day for a 

" period of three weeks, The first week instruction dealt with the 
theory and principle of gasoline-engine ignition, carburetion, and 
lubrication; the nd week thesa principles were applied to the 
study of tractorasthed farm machinery; the third week was spent — 
in the opmgation of each type of machine included -in the course_of 
instructio . ~~ t 

During period of eight Imonths the State board of education 
| trained mare than 2,300 parsons at a total cost to the State of $10 


Per student, The training scheme was considered @ great success by 

the students and all ageficies participating in cooperation with tha 
State board of education, and there is # continuous demand for this 

_. type of work. The following year the State highway commission 
_ Tet to the State board of education some ‘of its large trucks for 
* use in transporting much of the equipment. As a result of the 
| programa in. the operation of 


i iv 
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farm ,machisiery carried on by the 
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State departinent of education a nuriber of school systems have ; 
indugurated courses in indpstrial types »f education, A study was 
carried on by the superintendent of Sonoma County to determine 
the advisability of undertaking itinerant shop feaching in the achools 
of that county and for securing the ‘netessary information for the 
development of a program. The proposition was favorably received 
by the schools and the programs inavgurated in 1926, As a result 
of this gtudy a program was planned to include 32 schools. Each 
school agreed, to contribute $250 to the county—$240 for the services 
of a teacher for one-half day per week during the schvol year and $10 
toward a special fund for‘tools. The school districts raised this 
money ‘in various ways, some by a special tax, some from a fund 
already on hand for the employment of special teachers, and in other - 
districts the parent-teachers association raised the money, Each 
teacher was assigned & sufficient number of schools to keep him 
busy for 10 half days per week, and was given contract by-the. 
county sipetintendent for 10 months at a salary of $240 per month. 
' The teachers furnish their own transportation. The mileage amounts 
to about 100 miles per week, and the costy according to the teacher’s « 
estimates, is about $12 per month for gas, oil, and tires, 

As some of the foregoing schdols had never had any shop work, the 
teacher was confronted with the problem of finding a place in which 
to carry on instruction, In some cases it. was necessary for the 
teacher to erect’ a Juilding, which was the first project undertaken 
_ by the class. A number of frame shop buildings, 24 by 82 feet,-were 
constructed. The necessary work benches were provided in the same 
mariner. AM the hand tools gre furnished by the county and are 
carried by the instructor in his car. Special equipment is used for - 
carrying the tools and at gach school certain “pupils are asst§ned 
the duty of making the tools available for use and of reloading them 
_ in the car at the end of the period. It takes only about eight minutes 

to do this. - +} 

The work is given in the grammar grades and is not vocational. 
Instruction is based on the project method and includes work in - 
‘carpentry, cabinetmaking, sheet metal work, cement, electricity, 
house painting, auto mechanics, and drawing. Much practichl work 
has been done in connection with the school building and equipment 
and on equipment for the farm and home. : a 

The local communities are greatly interested in the program and 
are giving it whole-hearted support. It represents, in many in- 
stancts, the first opportunity that the people have had for any 
instruction in industrial types of work, and meets a need for a type 
of trainingjhat functions in a practical way in connection with the . 
home and community life, : ra 


? 
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LIMITED ACTIVITIES@#IN THE MANUAL ARTS 


Leaders in educational thought recognize the need for including 
& greater number’ of shop activities in the manual arts. While the - | 
past two years have seen some additions to the manual arts currit- 
ulum, thegvariety of work offered in the great majority of schools 
“is still so Iimited that the values which, should accrue from this type 
of work can not be realized. Woodwork is too commonly the only 
shop activity offered, or else it receives a larger proportion of the 
time, relative to other activities, than its value warrants. 

While wood still holds a commanding place among the most gen- 
erally used materials for construction, the rapidly increasing use 

of various-kinds and forms of other materials, such as metal, cement, 
clay, glass, rubber, vegetable and animal fiber products, composition 
materials, and paints and varnishes; makes it imperative that the 
industrial training be enriched by the introduction of work includ- 
ing the use of some of these. materials, Moreover, there are many 
types of industrial-work which require much training in technical 

~ knowledge and skill for purpoges of designing and operating: for 
example, work in printing, drafting, and power-plant engineering. 
The last is a service job and is not for the purpose of turning ont 

" an industrial product, ' a? 

The State supervisor of manual arts for Wisconsin; in a report 
to the Wnited States Bureau of Education, sets forth the situation 
in that State relative to the need for a variety of shop activities. 
While some additional activities have been included during the bi- 
ennium,.there are still 104 schools offering woodwork nnd mechanical : 
drawing only} 35 offer in addition some form of metal working; 12 
have; courses in automotive work; and 15 offer printing, In the 
meantime, the enrollment increased from 10,274 in the high school 
and 7,436 in the grades (seven and eight) to 11,625 and .8,882, re- 

' spectively, The report says: ’ 
We are forced to ,the conclusion that wa have paid too much, attention in 
the past to woodworking as a sine qua non, and have neglected to bring the 


cussion above Under ordinary circumitances a (boy taking up manual arts 

work in the grammar grades and continummg this work in the high school comes © 

into confact with nothing but woodworking for four years, This limited op- 

portunity obtains in 85 per .cent of the schools of this .State and deprives 
* thousands of children of the advantage of more varied work. 


. HOME MECHANICS COURSES 


-Much interest has been manifested during the past two years in 
developing home mechanics courses ‘in nonvocational types of in- 
| dustrial work. The projects in these courees are selected with 
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particular reference to the activities about the home or the farm 
and have functional value in connection with repair and simple con- 
struction jobs. Includéd in these jobs are repair jobs for windows, 

- doors, plumbing, and lighting fixtures, and of' furniture. Some- 

times work is given in concrete and leather. In fact, the jobs include 
work in a variety of materials and necessitate the employment of 
many of the common hand tools. 

The industrial division of the State department of education of 
Maine -has developed these courses throughout the State. A num- 
ber of regional conferences were called by the State director for 
the purpose of developing an outline course including projects in 
these subjects. The results of these conferences were then compiled 

: by the State department and refifiéd into a suggested course of study 
. for the State. Home mechanics courses are particularly feasible for 
the smaller schools. They require no elaborate equipment and the 
work, which is of a nonspecialized character, permits the enrollment 
of larger classes, ; ! : 

- The division of vocational education of the State department of 
Michigan has stimulated interest in a similar type of course for the 
manual,arts, especially with reference to the development of pro- 
jects dealing with community problems. The values of this type 
of problem as set forth by Michigan are: It stimulates the pupils © 
and develops habits of cooperation; affords Yariety of materials 
and operations that may be used; and makes it possible to organize 
these community projects so as to give some idea of the methods 
and processes used in production in a commercial shop. It is also 
valuable in that it teaches the students the spirit of contribution in 
giving something to others. 

é 


6: THE GENERAL SHOP 


The general shof} which is a recent type of organization for 
teaching elementary work in‘ number of shop activities under the 
direction and supervision of one individual, has been growing in 
favor, especially for some of the manual arts work on the junior high 
school level. The number of schools adopting this general shop plan 
has increased rapidly during the past two years. Of. 1,600 repre- 
sentative school systems furnishing information to the Bureau of 
Educatign on this point, more than 40 per cent report that they have - 
organized a general shop course. More than one-fourth of these 
were inaugurated during the past two years, and 10 per cent of all 
the schools having general shops-started them within this period. 

The majority of these general shop courses are organized on the - 
‘plan of a singlé comprehensive shop to include work -in all the | 
activities offered in the course, rather than on the basis of a cycle of 
shops, through which the students are routed as a group for a limited. - 
ERC bs) since ae 
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period of work in each activity, The comprehensive shop plan, 

. Makes it possible for a pupil to work continuously on & project 

involving more than one activity until it is completed. | 

Instruction is based upon the development of projects rather than 
upon a plan to teach the beginnings of any trade. The Philosophy, | 
underlying the general shop course is the same as that for a general * | 

* course in science or a general course in mathematics, The aim is to 
give elementary instruction in 3 number of mpre or less relited lines | 
of work, and on a basis corresponding to the interest and ability 
levels of the student,'rather than to carry instruction in one branch 
into advanced stages. For the general shop the relating: factor is 
based uyion characteristics common to all the shop activities included, 
such as hand manipulation of tools and machines applied to common 
construction material for creative purposes, technical types of 
knowledge, and the working qualities of materials. 

The general shop of the James Whitcomb Riley Junior High 
School at Logansport, Ind,, is a good example of this kind of shop 
organization. It is planned to furnish developmental experience in 
eight shop activities—namely, woodwork, auto repair, electricity, 
sheet metal, forging, machine shop, printing, and mechanical draw- 
ing. The general shop is housed in a separate brick building of the 
factory type of construction, 88 by 144 feet, built especially for this 
purpose. The auto repair shop occupies a space 86 by 36 feet across 
one end of the building. The wood shop, print shop, and electrical 
shop, each has a space 18 by 8@ feet, Mechanical drawing, sheet. 
metal, forging, and machine shop practice each has a floor space 18 by 

. 18 feet. In addition there are two tool rooms, one for woodworking 

tools and the other for metal-working tools, a teachers’ room and 
library near the middle of the ‘building,-a locker room for the 
students and a wash room. The drafting room and the printing and 
woodworkihg shops are each inclosed by dust-proof partitions with 
large glass windows. The other shops are separated by meshed- 
wire partitions 7 feet high, . 

Six 'to 12 students can be. accommodated at one time in ench of 
the activities represented. Students are enrolled for one 70-minute 
period of work each day, five days a. week, Occasionally a special 
student is enrolled for two or three 70-minute periods each day. As, 

| rule, however, if such a student.is sufficiently mature and manifests 
interest and ability in shop work, he -is early encouraged to enter 
/ vocational classes, 7 

At the beginning of the term students in the seventh art eighth 
grades elect. one of the shop activities offered, with the understanding 
that they change to some other shop activity eyery nine weeks. 
However, individual differences are taken into consideration relative 
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to the time spent in any hop activity. The more apt students com- 
plete the work in less than nine weeks and are transferred at once to 
another shop activity. They thus complete their rotation in leas 
than two years and are*ready to begin specialization earlier than the 
schedule calls for. ‘The ninth-year students eject any shop activily 
in which they are most interested And spend either’one-half or the 
entire year i in this-one line of work. 

An addition to group and individual instruction, students are pro- 

job and information sheets which are afi aid to individual 

progress® ‘A record is kept of the projects completed by each student 
* and the grade made on each. It is thus-p e to'tell at any time 
the progress that a student has made. Such a record-keeping is 
necessary to insure that the students, working as they do, on in- 
dividual assignments, complete all of the work outlined forthe shop 
activity Tepresented. 

Boys in all shops pay $1 laboratory fee. This is to apply te the 
_ cost of ‘supplies, reference books, a sheets, * breakage of small 
tools, etc. . ; 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE 


During the past two years there has been a very decided tendency 
to put into the school curriculum, gjther in the junior or senior high 
school, courses in occupational prin for the purpose of de- 
valving intelligence which will functioh in furnishing (2) general 
education values and (2) specific values for vocational guidance. 
Information received by the Bureau of Education from about 1,500 
representative school systems, including cities of 5,000 population 

‘ and upwards, show that more than one-third offer courses in occupa- 
tional information. More than one-fifth of the 1,500 schools report-- 

- Ing added occupational information courses to their curricula for 

the first'time during the past-two years, while of the schools offering 
such courses more than one-half inaugurated them during the same 
perjod. Almost one-half of the schools offering an Dae aomal | sil 
formation course make it a required, subject for all pupils of a 
grade. 

' The courses offered jn ‘the different schools vary greatly both in ' 
content and organization for instructional purposes, but in general 
qll set up direct and indirect forms of experiences which furnish in- 
formation relative\ to specific occupations and which may be & 
means for the discovery of a personal interest in some occupation or 
occupational group that will lead to a life interest. Visits are made , 
to industrial plants and offices and readings are assigned covering 

techni¢al and skilled occupations in various lines of work, including 

both the manual and Eraieecos! fields... 


’ m ite . 
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‘Literature suitable for use in such courses is increasing rapidly, 


including a few textbooks. A numberof thé large school systems ~ 


have issued a series of publications each covering a specific occupg- 
tion. The Milwaukee, Wis., Vocational School has published 60 or 
more occupational studies constituting the “My Life Work” geries. 
In general, all “occupation” or “opportunity ” bulletins are de- 
scriptive of the work to be done, education and training needed for 
entrance, working conditions, promotidnal opportunities, stability of 
the field of work, and financial compensation for each occupation 
represented. ; 


PART-TIME, EVENING, AND APPRENTICESHIP COURSES 


Increased interestyhas been manifested during the’past two years, 
in the development and organization of- part-time and evening 
courses for those who have entered upon employment. The public 
schools, as never before, are assuming as one of their functions the 
responsibility for providing educational opportunitiés for those who 
have discontinued their attendance in the full-time school and who 
have gone out into the industrial fields to take their places as. wage 
earners. Progress in providing educational opportunities is to be 
noted in improved housing facilities, better organization of the 
.work, and the development of a.clearer conception of its function ag 
an aim of public-school! education. : 

Originally courses which were not a part of a regular full-time 
program were housed in old grade buildings and other quatters un- 
suitable for the type of work undertaken, -Now there is general 
recognition of the need for buildings and equipment adequate for 
the purpose of the instruct 


characteristics of this class of students. The new building housing 
the Opportunity School at Denver, Colo,, is an example of this ten- 
dency. The building is planned specifically to meet the requirements 
of the Opportunity School and is modern in evgry respect, The 
school shops and the baking department, which” is equipped with 
electric ovens, are arranged for courses especially planned to meet 
the needs of the opportunity students, . 

In school systems offering part-time and evening-types of courses 
the work is being centralized more and more and put under special 
direction and supervision. This is a progressive step, as it insures 
the development of the program by specialists in this field of 
education. 

A brief study of part-time and evening work carried on in a few 
schools will give-an idea of the important place that such work 


has assumed in public-school education. The work at Detroit, Mich., . 


.: ds @ good example of the gradual growth and development-of an 


ion given and in keeping with the group . 
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effective program in part-time education, Part-time schools for 
girls were started on a purely voluntary basis previous to the enact- 
ment of the part-time law. Under the present law employed per- 
sons between the ages of 14 and 17 ate required to attend school. 
Courses for coutinuation school pupils are now provided in aca- 
demic subjects, including English, mathematics, social science, his- 
tory, drawing, shopwork in electricity, machine-shop practice, wood- 
work, and sheet-metal work. A general shop is also provided which 
takes the place of the auto shop which formerly was included, 
Experience in Detroit was to the effect that auto mechanics as a . 
trade had no place in the’continuation school. 

There is a definite attempt to place the work in the shops upop a 
productive basis. Much of the work is for the Board of Education 


as such work does not\appeal to the boy or the girl who is accua- 
tomed to do productivé work during employment. In addition to 
the courses provided under the direction of the continuation school, 
many of the boys are sent for specific trade work to the appren- 
ticeship groups. The following trades are included for appren- 
tices: Bricklaying, plastering, plumbing, steam fitting, printing, 
tile setting, and metal ‘lathing. | ' 

In addition to these courses provided for continuation sch 
pupils, Detroit operates what is called the senior continuation work. 
All classes in this group are organized and conducted on the basis 
of specific trade training, for which wroup an apprentice council, 
composed of employers, workers, and a representative of the super- 


_ in large-quantity ote No small exercisa work is: attempted 


‘intendent ,of schools, handles matters pertaining to the choice of 
-Instructors, courses of study, admittance of apprentices, and disci- . 


pline. Upon the completion of the apprenticeship course a journey- 
man certificate is granted. This is signed by the instructor, the 
ch&irman of the apprentice council, the State supervisor of industrial 
education, and the principal and the superintendent of - schools, 
These students are regularly indentured apprentices who are work- 
ing at the trade and attend school one day a week. Employers pay 


- them wages for school attendance. The instructors must be journey- 


men of high standing in the tradé. Supply dealers donate the 


' greater part of materials and necessary equipment. The following 


industrial groups are now cooperating in this type of training’: 
Plasterers, bricklayers, tile setters, metal lathers, plumbers, steam . 
fitters, printers, machinists, and toolmakers, In addition, groups. 
of apprentices from several of the large factories have been enrolled — 
for instruction. This type of apprentice must be between 18 and 


‘ 21 years of age. Four hours of instruction per week are offered 


in mathematics, mechanical drawing, or machine-shop praction ._— 
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' ) ? 

Enrollment in continuation classes in Detroit has increased” more 
than 20 per cent during the past two years, — 

Prior to the enactment of any part-time educational law in Illinois, 
the board of education of Chicago majntained some voluntary con- 
tinuation courses in different schools. These were particularly for 
carpenter apprentices and office workers and employees ifi the plants 
of the large meat-packing companies. After the enactment of 
part-time laws, additional facilities for hosing were obtained in 


~ school buildings which had been used previously for full-time classes, 


so that gradually the schools became housed in five fairlyslarge 
school buildings, containing about 15 to 20 rooms each and two 
smaller school buildings, with from 4 to 12 rooms each, and 5 
continuation schools in the buildings of business houses, ranging 
from 1 to 5 rooms each, The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. maintains 
a five-room school and has recently, at considerable expense, equipped 
& very fine household arts and science reom. The five schools main- 
tained in business houses are financed entirely by the business houses 
20 far as equipment, books, etc., are concerned. The only expense 
to the board of education is the teacher's salary. The trade appren- 


- tice part-time work has been centralized at the Washburn continua- 


tion school. At the present time there are 2,013 apprentices taking - 
continuation work at this school. They are distributed among the 
trades, as follows: Carpentry, 598; pattern making, 9; shoe shop 
and repair, 8; steam fitting, 369; electricity, 554; sheet metal, 112; 
machine shop, 130; and painting, 238. Teachers for all of these 
cl are selected from the high-school examination list, which 
makes it possible to supply teachers with the highest attainments 
required in the Chicago public schools for teaching positions, 

The term of attendance for continuation-school pupils in Chicago 
is eight hours per week for 50 weeks in the year, and the law is now 
operative up to the’age of 17, inclusive. The, State law, however, 
makes it possible to extend the age to 18, inclusive, but this has not 
been done for Chicago. Jn the seven years of existence of the part- 
time schools there has been a constant struggle with such problems 
as insufficient executive assistance, assignment of abandoned school- 
houses for: the work, and conflicting clauses in the school law, In 
the face of these obstacles the continuation schools have survived 
and prospered and increased their enrollment from 5,918 in 1922 
to 11,159 in 1926. The enrollment in apprenticeship courses in- 
creased from 242 in 1921 to 1,998, in 1926, At a recent meeting of 
the representatives of the unions over the State of Ilinois a unani- 
mous indorsement was given to the continuation-school movement 
in Chicago. These schools have the indorsement of both the em- 


ployers and organized labor. 


‘ 
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The continuation schools in New York City now number 18, with 


*more than 500 full-time teachers, with a budget for salaries of more. 


than a million and a half dollars. In addition to these 15 schools, 


‘4 of which are central schools and 11 general, there are 25 annexes 


in department stores, manufacturing plants, banks, and insurance 
companies. The number of students passing through the continua- 
tion schools is approximately 80,000 a year. At the present time, 


the average register is approximately 63,000 pupils, with 500 teachers, 


Each of the boroughs has at least one school. In Manhattan there 
are three general schools, the East Side Continuation School, the 
West Side Continuation School, and the Harlem Continuation 
School for Girls. There are also four central schools, the Printing 


‘Trades School, in the heart of the uptown printing senter; the Cen- 


tral Needle Trades .School, in the center of the gurment-making 
district; the Central Commercial School; and the Central Building 
Trades "School. Some of these schools are housed nét only in old | 


~ elementary-school buildings# but in rented lofts, This last observa-' 
- tion shows the close approximation to actual industrial conditions. 


The West Side School, housed in an old school building, represents 
a fair example of the special adaptation for continuation-school in- 
struction. Provision is made for both boys and girls. When the 


- children are admitted under the State law they are required to have 


a promise of a position, which they or their parents find. THe pupil 
is first sent to the preparatory class where a teacher skilled in voca- | 


: tional counseling interviews the child, finds out his ambitions, family 


circumstances, education, and other ‘factors which will enable the 
counselor to make the best tentative choice as to assignment to a shop. 
class. . 
An outstanding development since 1925 is the organization of tha 
central schools for specific instruction along the lines indicated by 
the names of the schools and which represent the apparent life in- | 
terest of the student. There are about 10,000 of these students in 
the central schools. The most interesting of these schools is the 
Printing Trades School,-which takes care not only of the children - 
under 17 years of age employed in the trade but is an afternoon and 
evening school for commercial and newspaper apprentices and jour- 
neymen, The employers have donated equipment worth about $150, 
000, and are also contributing to the salaries of the teachers. The - 
Commercial Continuation School is, in view of the large commercial 
industry in this city, the largest of the central schools, and with a 
registration,of 6,000 makes possible intensive fpmcnenctal work along 
the various subdivisions of this occupation, 

With reference to the development of: the continuation school 


_ program in New York State the director of vocational and extension 


‘¢ 
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education, in a communication to the Bureau of Education i in 1926, 
* -deals with some of the experiences common to this field of-education, 
Tho director says: 


Prior to 1920 we evaded our responsibilities in respect to children whordid 
, mot fit into our program by giving them a work permit. For the past six 
«years we have been conducting an educutional experiment with (hese employed 
Jalnors which has resulted certainly in wone valid conclusion—that is, that the 
traditional courses and traditional methods of education cin not be guccess- 
fully applied if we are to meet the needs of working children. On fe other 
hand, we have encountered certain objections, Before we can proceed success- 
fully, these objections: must be removed or else we must hold that they are 
valid, Pad 
Perhaps the most commonly raised objection {s“that these children are 
unable to find employment; that employers refuse to hire them Tecause of 
the required school attendance. I think that we cao’ say with conidence 
thai this Is-not a valid objection. Whem such cases do arise it requires only a 
little help on the part of the continuation school to solve the problem. An 
experiment conducted last year in Jumestgwn, N. Y., throws an Interesting 
light on this matter of part-time children, The school authorities there, dis- 
¢orering that 45 out of @ total of about 400 children then attending continua- 
tion schoo! were without employment, Yeeided that they would enforce the 
“20-hour clause" which makes It possible for the local boards of education 
to compel minors who are temporarily out of regular employment or service 
te attend pert-time school for 20 hours per week, The 45 children referred. 
to all claimed that attendance upon part-time school prevented them from 
securing work. But as soon as this 20-hour clause was announced all but 17 
secu jobs at once. Jamestown has found out a Job can be secured for every 
boy or girl who fs ready and willing to work. Then we have those who 
object, not to the continuation school principle, but to the required attenilance 
betng in the daytime. I have yet to find a school executive who would ugree 
that it waa fair that night-school attendance should be mide u condition to 
employment, But we all know that there are certain selfish employers who 
would refuse to employ children who elected to gp to day school. Night-school 
attendance would thus ip effect become compulsory. = 


The same source of information points out that the State of New 
York once had compulsory ‘night schools, and that they were aban- 
doned primarily because the city superintendents of schools argued - 

- that it was impossible to enforce attendance, and that night classes 
‘were uNfair to the children. 

It has been argued that attendance upon night school should ber 
recognized as a substitute for day continuation classes. 

Only a few cities in the State maintain registered and approved night high 
schools, and these cities can well afford to maintain day ‘continuation high 
schools which have been registered and approved. The cost will not 7” any 
eeaten, if as great, and the instruction will be more effective, 

- During the past three years hasis was placed on the working 
out of an effective program for ue 14, 15, and 16 year. old group, as 


| ‘the law mere by September, 1928, 
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The State department is now making a study of some 45 ,000 con- 
tinuation-school children. ‘This study will furnish“a great deal of 
valnable information which will be helpful not only to the continua- 
tion schools but to the full-time schools, It will give'a good 
picture of the occ#pations in which these children are engaged, their 
earnings, their ipferests, how they’ spend their leisure time, what the | 
schools have done\\p help them in connection with employment, how 
well they can write and spell, and a variety of other things. 

The director says that the cooperation of every superintendent of ° 
schools in the State is needed in the work of developing the continua- 
tion-school : program; thay suitable buildings and special equipment - 
are essential for the successful guidance and training of these young 
people; that the services of trained and devoted teachers are iss 
manded if the continuation school is to accomplish its purpose; and 
that the continuation school is worth while in those communities 
where it has had an opportunity to function. 

The number of students in part-time schools is steadily i increasing 

year by year. There pvere 30,236 in 1920-21; 48,538 in 1921-29; 
51,198 in 1922-98; 89,104 in 1923-24; 110,566 tn 1924-95: while for — 
the past year, 1925-26, the registration reached 128,919. During the 
past three school years attendance has been enforced in respect to 
the 14, 15, and 16 yeampld group. The fact that during the past 
year almost 40,000 more children were enrolled than in 1923-24, 
when the present basis of enforcement was inaugurated, is a clear 
indication that the program is better understood than it was and 
that enforeement is becoming easier, 
. In addition, courses on the alterndting plan of one week in school 
und one week’ifi employment have’ been organized at the Haaren, 
Newton, and Bushwick High Schools. A number of firms are taking 
five or more pairs of these students, 

The. work cartied on by the Opportunity School at Denver (Colo, 
is an outstanding example of the service that can be rendered by 
a school organized to offer part-time and evening instruction. In- 
dustrial courses are ‘offered in automobile mechanics, vulcanizing, 
_ bricklayinyg, carpentry, drafting, electricity, welding, machine-shop 
‘practice, blue-print reading, paper hanging, plumbing, printing, 
show-card ‘writing, and beauty-parlor trade. During the past few 
years additions to the list of industrial subjects have been made 
the request of specific industries. The-new building permits 
~ housing and equipment for each line of work. : 

There is no MEP age limit for entrance, but-as the Colorado « 
~ compulsory education aw requires attendance until the age of 16 
unless the eighth-grade work has been aunipisted, & minimum “Rp 


= 
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~ attendance of 16 is required. Sone ages of the siudents range from | 
16 to 70 years. No formal entrance requirements are set up. The | 
plan is to make it easy for any individual to enter and to secure the 
particular instruction that he ‘needs. Opportunity is given each 
individual to undertake the work he wishes provided he is qualified 
to carry the course successfully. . 

A student may enter at any time during the school year. A course 
is outlined into definite units. For the completion of each unit of 
® course the-student -receives a certificate-for the work he has ac- 
complished. He may receive a diploma for the completion of all 

- the units of a course. Every effort is made to adjust the work and 
the hours ‘of instruction to meet both the needs of the’ student und 
his free time. Programs are arranged for a few hourg of instruc- 

tion per week, for alternate weaks, for alternate day and night 
classes; for intensive work of eight hours per day, for a few weeks, 
or for. months. This school maintains excellent library facilities, 
and for the first five months of 1926 the circulation of books whs 
at the ratu of 6,500 volumes per month. “ra 
A unique program in apprenticeship training has been put. into 
operation by the Thornton Township High School at Harvey, IIl., 
in cooperation with the various manufacturing plants of that place, 
Harvey is a typical manufacturing city of about 18,000 inhabitants. 
There are 16 plants in Harvey, which employ from 100 to 1,500 men. 
each, representing about 30 trades. A luck of skilled workmen was 
experienced, and the Thornton High School became,interested in the 
training of apprentices to meet a definite community need, Each 
apprentice is indentured to a manufacturing company by a form 
known as the Harvey community apprentice indenture, which sets 
forth the agreement between the employer and the employee and his 
parent or guardian, and states that the apprentice is to attend class- 
room instruction for eight hours each week under the supervision of 
Thornton High School. 5: | 
The school serves a twofold purpose, Through the process of 
"natural selection and elimination in connection with his school work 
it assists in placing the proper individual in a definite anprentice- 
ship and during the period of apprenticeship gives him school work. 
which is directly related to his job. Each apprentice receives the 
| Same training in a given trade regardless of the manufacturing plant 
to which he is indentured. All forms used, such as report cards, 
control charts, etc., are uniform throughout the plants. 

Each plant maintains an \pprentige supervisor whose duty it is 
to see that the apprentices in his plant follow the schedule of the 
work as outlined in their contracts with the firm. In all plants the 
spprentices to a given trade receive the same training experience. - 
If one plant. does not have all the equipment necessary to give the 
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apprentice the experience called for in his training schedule, art | 

interchange is mafle of the apprentice with a plant which has the 

necessary equipment for the period necessary to cover that part of 

his ‘training ee e. The vocational director of the high school 
acts as district sppervisor of apprentices and Tm coordinator between 
the school and the! various plants. The apprentice receives full pay 
for the hours spegt isi school, provided his school work is reported 
to the plant as being satisfactory. - 

Three classes of apprentices are provided for: (1) An apprentice- 
ship of four years for those pupils who have completed the eighth 
grade; (2) an apprenticeship of three years for those who have 
graduated from high school; and (3) a special apprenticeship post- 
graduate course of two years, including work in all departments of 
the plants, for the purpose of training sales engineers and department 
heads, 

The course of study laid out by the school ig a varied one. The 
following subjects are taught: Applied mathematics, pattern mak- 
ing, machine-shop prac igg electricity, English, chemistry, physics, 
and strength of materi In addition, each apprentice is required 
to carry ona reading course which is directly related to the machine 
or process which he is working on in connection with hia job in the 
plant. Thus, instruction in the school is directly related to tho fork 
in the shop, 

-It is interesting to note that the present cooperative plan between 
the public schools of Pittsburgh and the industries for the training — 
of apprentices is largely the result of the work of the committee 
appointed by the Pittsburgh Personnel Association in 1924, to in- 
vestigate the training of apprentices by having them alternate § in 
periods of two weeks @etween school and industry. This plan was 
adopted and had for its aim not merely providing industry with 
ordinary factory workers, but the development of skilled tradesmén 
with training on the high-school level. The studies carried.on by 
the committee*convinced them on the one: hand that the average’ 
school shop is dnable to develop a skilled tradesman competent to 
take his place as a. journeyman on the job or to give the necessary 
trade atmosphere found in the commercial shop, and that on the 
other hand industrial plants in general do not afford the opportunity 
_ for training in the technical and trade- related subjects necessary to 
'' produce workmen to fill the highly skilled and technical jobs in ~ 

industry. 

Assuming that the success of the part-time plan depends largely 

upon the type of boy selected to fill the apprenticeship position and 

| the degree to which the active sympathetic cooperation of the em- 

ployer is secured in providing the necessary shop experience and in 
siding the echool to make ite work offective, personal interviews and - 
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conferences were held during the summer of 1925 with plant execu. 
tives and department heads, By this means arrangements were / 
_made with a number of the leading industries in Pittsburgh for the 
employment of nearly 100° part-time~apprentices. The applicants 
to fill the.part-time positions were interviewed and selected with the 
nid of the-teachers in the two vocational schools to which they were . 
assigned later, The requirements for selection for a part-time ap- 
prenticeship training are: Over 16 years of age; physically qualified 
for the trade represented; completion of at least the eighth grade 
of school and good averages for the last semester’s work; one year 
at least of school shopwork in the particular trade or allied trade; 
and willingness to become a tradesman in the employ of the company 
which provides him with his training, . 

Ths part-time apprenticeship course covers threa full years of 
alternation between school and industry, followed by one year of 
full-ffme employment. Apprentices are paid only for the time spent 
at work, The minimum entrance wage is fixed at $12 per week, 
with an increase of $1.50 per week every six calendar months until 
the apprentice begins to work full time. All increases after that time 
are.arranged by the apprentice and his employer, 7 

Twenty-five of Pittsburgh’s largest industrial plants are cooperat- 
ing with the public school in this work, and the apprentices¢are 
distributed through 32 shops representing the following occupations: 
Machinists, electrical-metér testers and repairers, electrical-parts 
repairers, molders, pattern makers, draftsmen, plumbers, carpenters, 
coremakers, gas-meter repairers, upholsterers, and shect-metal 
repairers, - ¢ | 

Although the minimum age for entering part-time apprentice 
training is 16 years, the average age has been very close to 17 years. 
The minimum educational qualification also has been exceeded, the 
average grade of education completed being 9 A. . The majority of 
the apprentices have also completed more than two semesters of . 
school shop. - — 44 ’ 
~ A large number of industrial organizations throughout the United 

| States are mgintaining educational courses of their own or havo 
srranged with educational agencies to offer courses to their em- 
ployees. In addition to any instruction carried on by industrial 
‘plants there is a growing tendency among industridl, concerns to 
develop on agency within their plante to encourago the employees to 
carry educational courses in-outside institutions that will 1aake for 

_” their up-grading in the lines of work in which they are employed. 

For example, the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co, 

of Baltimore has an educational director and maintains a library, 


with an‘ office force for this type of service. Arrangements are 


° 
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made with educational institutions and the public school for en- | 
rolling employees in special courses. The company arranges for 
giving financial aid in the way of-tuition. The educational director 
receives pesiodical reports on the work that each student is doing, and 
exercises in a friendly way his influence for the encouragement of | 
the employee in his studies, An excellent feeling has been developed - 
among employees for this service and the company’s efforts are 
received favorably.’ 

The Ford Motor Co,, at Detroit, according to a published raport, 
maintains five ecieational departments and has a present enrollment 
of 4,500 students. There are 160 full-time instructors. The Henry 

Ford Trade School is maintained for boys between 12 and 18 years 
of age. The school enrolls 1,800. One hundred and eighty of 
these boys are orphans, 750 are sons of widows, and 400 are sons of 
Ford employees. Each boy receives at the start $7.20 per week, and 
in addition receives $2 a month-for a savings account, and is given 
a hot luncheon daily. In addition, there are scholarships for thrifty 
-boys. Including the various holidays there are approximately fiva 
weeks’ vacation with pay. It is estimated that the boy’s work is 
worth $4,000 a year to the company. The Ford apprenticeship 
school enrolls men betaveen 18 and 30 yearg of age. The company 
is now training 1,200 tool makérs in a course coverimg three years, 
The service school gives a two-year course for service in the foreign 
field, and has 350 men enrolled from 30 different countries. There 
are 1,525 special students enrolled in classes in metallurgy, metal- 
lography, mechanical drawing, and mathematics. A group of ré- 
search students from the scientific school, law school, and divinity 
school of Yale University spend their summer vacations in the Ford ‘ 
plant. They are routed through different departments and thus by. 
direct experience obtain some valuable information relative to indus- 
trial problems. . 

Part-time education, representing as,it does s new scheme in edu~ 
cation, is confronted by many problems and present practices are 
subject to many criticisms,g Further study and experimentation are 
necessary in order properly to evaluate its place in the school pro- 
grain, To*what extent and under what conditions, on the one liand, 
should the program of the full-time day school be modified to neat 
the needs of those pupils who tend to drop out after they have 
reached the age for which working permits’ may be granted, and to 
what extent and under what conditions on the other hand should the 
needs of these pupils be met by developing a program based upon the 
working and learning plan- are problems that will require time to 
solve. Comparative studies aré needed from which inferences may 
be drawn for the organization, administration, and instruction ha 
part-time, work go that it-may function most beac eerie i. a 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED CIVILIANS 


- During the past two years much has been accomplished in the 
further development of plans for carrying on the work of civilian 
rehabilitation under. the administration of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Previous to the enactment by Congress in 
1920 ‘of the civilian vocational rehabilitaiion act, there. was no 
Federal agency to aid in the rehabilitation to economic efficiency 
those individuals who, on account of physical disability due to 
accident or disease, were wholly or partially incapacitated for earn- 
ing a living. , Several States, however, had compensation laws de- 
signed to ameliorate the economic straits of those meeting with acci- 
dents in connectijn with their occupational pursuits. There were, 
also, in the various States many philanthropic and charitable associa- 
tions which were fe providing aid and comfort to those unfor- 
tunate ones within their boundaries to assist them to find reemploy- ' 
ment in a type of work that they could do. However, to get a com- 
prehensive and effective program under way there was needed some 

~ Federal agency to stimulate, coordinate, and direct the work. Such 
an agency was provided by the national civilian rehabilitation act to 
be administered by the Porn Board for Vocational Education. 
Under the provisions,of this law a definite-sum of Federal money 
is made available each year to cooperate with the variois States’ in 
“the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or in any legitimate occupation and their return to civil 
employment.” The joint fund provided by the Federal Government 
and the cooperating State may be used only for tuition, training 

, expenses, and industrial supplies. It is not available for physical 
restoration or for maintenance while in training. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, there was a total expenditure for civilian 
rehabilitation work of $1,272,877.80,' of which $578,847.33 was 
Federal money and $694,039.97 was raised within the States. The 
total number of individuals rehabilitated for 1926 amounted to 
approximately 5,600, 

+ _ The law is broad enough in its meaning to cover every clasé of 
disability whether congenital or caused by accident or disease, pro- 

|,  Wided the disabled person may be reasonably expected to be self 

| supporting after training. Forty of the 48 States are now cooperat- 
ing with the Federal Government in providing this type of training. 

The past two years has seen an increasing interest on the part of 

the State and local community in perfecting ways and means for 

carrying out the intent of the law. The State of Dtsh and a few 

other States have, in connection with their school enumeration, taken a 

‘census of al} the disabled peraons within the different school districts, 


and have torpished this information to the administrators in charge 
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of the rehabilitation work. More cases with various types of dis- 
ability are now receiving training, Public interest is also increasing, 
and the local and State authorities in many places are receiving gifts 
and assistance in the reeducation of the disabled civilian. 


‘ 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


During the past two years visual education aids to instruction have 
been greatly increased and extended to the work of industrial edu- 
cation. The experiences of industridl schools which have been ex- ~ 
perimenting with visual forms of education is to the effect that 
motion films and slides are a valuable means of providing certain 
types of technical instruction, for creating proper attitudes toward 
industrial life, and for giving broad appreciation and understand- 
ing of industry in its various forms. Where the instruction deals - 
with a continuous production process, or with the development and 
application of various forms of energy to mechanical appliances, and 
equipment, or with the subject of large scale production, the motion 
picture is preferable to the slide. Slides are particularly useful for 
group instruction where the subject matter deals with materials for 
which it would be difficult to use either the materials themselves or 
models on sections. Moreover, slides are less expensive to produce 
and they can be made by the individual-schools and prepared by the 
instructors to meet their particular needs. y 

Several hundred reels of educational films suitable for use in ‘in- 
dustrial classes are now available through individual industries 
which have produced them, or through motion-picture companies 
devoted to. the production of industrial films, or through distribut- 
ing agencies. ‘Many industrial films may be had for school-use for 
the cost of transportation, Industrial films are frequently used to 

*show the source of raw-material and methods used in obtaining it, 
safety methods and devices, production methods and manufacturing 
processes, prodiiction operations, various steps in the production and 
marketing of an industrial product, and the care and use of asi® 
‘industrial product. . 

Much of the success with motion films for industrial classes de- 
pends upon the plan the school has developed for their use, The 
Essex County Vocational School for Boys, Newark, N. J., has worked 
out 6 detailed plan for the’use of motion pictures, One instructor 
is put in charge of the work and madé responsible for the entire 
program, He determines the sources for school films, keeps-a card 
catalogue of all available films which are desirable, makes a folder 

useful information for each film selected, makes 
out: the p for the use of films and sees to it thi film is 

available when wanted, and instructs the teachets in the vse,of films 
for class purposes, © OY ! Uy cemertt, nenene 
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The experience of this school indicates that better results are 
obtained when the students aré-prepared for what they are to see, 
Instructors, therefore, are required to’ furnish their students with 

_ the’necessary information beforehand for an intelligent appreciation 
of the film. Each student is ae _to keep notes “upon the a 
films used in connection with instructions in his particular line of 
work, the same as he is required to keep notes on his laboratory work. 
Tn the course of one year this school has shown approximately 90 
titles. Part of these were shown in the assembly, the others were 
shown in connection with the work in English, science, chemistry, 
electricity, printing, bricklaying, mutecgelile, proetioe machine-shop 
practice, pattern making, foundry practice, tile setting, heat treat- 
ment » Masonry work, carpentry, and storage-battery work. 

Motion-picture films have been used with much success as a basis 
for instruction in the part-time classes of Jackson, Mich, Each 
film is previewed and a set of questions pertaining to it developed 
and given to the students before‘the picture is shown. In addition 
to. the value the picture has for instruction in industrial subjects, it 

‘serves as content material for academic work. Answers to a series 

, of questions in English, science, mathematics, history, and économics, 

, based upon the picture, are jncluded in the work done in English and 
mathematica. , » 

Thousands of films have been made for use in the industries. In 

. fact, the use of the motion-picture films in the industries has becomie 
almost unlimited. Many industries have prepared’ special pictures 
for the purpose of teaching their employees methods of cooperation, 
production, safety, and the conserving of materials, Some have 
also developed films for the purpose of showing, the use of their 
plant products and to promote sales. Many of these films are of 
great value for industrial schools and classes. They include such 
subjects as railroad operation, steamship transportation, production 
of oils and gasoline, the manufacture of refractory materials, the 
use of electricity in the home, production of steel, and the manufac- 
ture and repair of storage batteries and their use, : 

. The Bureau of Mines of thegUnited States Department of Com- 
‘merce has, in cogperation wif trade associations and industrial . 
| firms, taken some industrial and some educational films.showing for 
| the most part mining and refining processes of minerals, The 
| United States Department of Agriculture has a large number of 
films at its disposal, a few of which have to do with industrial work. 
TEACHER TRAINING — 


Experience ag.a skilled mechanic is a necessary qualification for a 
_ shop teacher of a vocational subject, and many of the best shop 
. teachers are recruited directly , the trade. As few experienced . | 
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eiizaminl have had courses preparatory for teaching, it is necessary, 
“in most instances, to make some provision for training in methods 
of instruction after a tradesman has entered upon employment as & 
teacher. Moreover, improvement in instruction is a responsibility 
of supervision and must be.assumed as a part-of a continuing pro- / 
gram for increasing the efficiency of teachers. A- number of States, 
during the past two years, have modified their teacher-training pro- 
grams more definitely to meet the needs of teachers yinthe | 
service, / 

The State department of public instruction of New Jersey con- 
ducts special classes and holds conference hours at. certain points to 
give instructors: assistance as they need it.:’ In/cooperation with the. - 
State department, provision Mf™*been made Whereby the vocational ~ 
schools of. Essex County, N. J., have set up specific salary schedules 
and definite training requirements for teachers in its part-time and 
evening schools. Two salary rates are provided for such teachers, a 
$5 and a $6 rate for a two-hour session, ‘New entrants into the teach- | 
ing work may be placed on the $6-schedule provided they meet the 
requirements set up*for this salary. The requirements in teacher 
training for the higher salary rate include: 

. 1! The preparation of a list.of 15 lesson topics, stating definitely’ 
undér each topic what the pupils are expected to know or be able to 
do after, the lesson that they did not know or were not able to do 


before. 

2. Preparation of a set of bp plang consisting of three detail 
plans and 10 brief outline ‘plane, veloping these in a form simi 
to a given model. — ~ 

3. Satisfactory answers te 15 questions on teaching methods and 
principles. 

4, Observation of one lesson in shop work and one in clase work 
and reporting on forms furnished. 

The requirements are practical in every way and the results show 
that the instructor is not only able to ai a better job of teaching, but 
to do it with less effort. 

The all-day teachers in Essex bein sign a contract which in- , 
cludes a clause stating that the director may require not to ex 
60 class hours of professional improvement during the year. In 
practice about 30 hours have been required. No definite course in- 
cluding a layout of instructional material to be covered has been 
attempted. Each instructor is given the privilege of submitting 
what he considers the most valuable improvement work for his needs 
and if the director feels he has, made a satisfactoty choice he is 
| * allowed to carry out the program proposéd. The programs vary all 

’ ‘the way from graduate courses at New York and Columbia Univer- 
sities to working during the summer vacation at the trade he teaches 
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in the day school. Professional improvement credit may also be 
earned by work on certain features of the school: program. ‘During 
the year 1926 there wag carried on a program of curricula revision 

' for the all-day work. The board of education passed a resolution. 

stating that any instructor who did satisfactory work on this pro- . 

gram would be given credit for having fulfilled his obligation under °. 

the contract for professional improvement work. However, this 
work resulted in stimulating a number of instructors to carry courses 
in curriculum revision’ in some teacher-training institution. The 

State department also“put on a special course in curriculum con- 

struction which a number of instructors attended. Fifty-four of the 

county’s day vocation teachers worked on this curriculum revision 
problem. There sre more than 100 all-day teachers carrying courses 
conducted by teacher-training institutions. ) | 

One of the most important deyeloprhents in industrial education— _ 
namely, the general shop—is in*great need of adequately trained 
instructors, teachers of great initiative, teachers who have hada | 
wide range of experience in a variety of crafts, and teachers who’ 
can apply their skill in an eleynentary way in the construction of 

projects adapted to pupils of varying abilities and’ interests, The . 

normal schools and colleges have not been able to cope with this new 

situation in supplying good general shop teachers in sufficient num- 

bers to meet the need. As a result many comnfunities have not . 

yet reorganized their work on a general shop basis. . a 

One of the great difficulties in organizing a general shop is getting 

the class started. It is here that many a teacher finds he is not a 

general shop teacher. No matter how well a teacher may, know 

his subjects or how successful he may be in the manipulation of tools 
and materials, he must be efficient as an organizer to start simultane- 
ously a group of probably 24 boys, in from four to, six different - 

.' kinds of work. The solution -of this problem is the individual 
lesson sheet whith can be placed in the hands of the pupil along: 

‘with -materials to meet.the requirements of the problem which ha ~ - 
is yndertaking. If the lesson sheet is used and a few brief demon- 
strations given, the entire class can be put to work ear ie 
can circulate from group to group or from jndividuelido indivitbal, 

with s criticism here, a cheek there, or suggestion where most 
needed, leading an entire class enthusiastically into its work. 

Li The general difficulty encountered is that of securing individual 
lesson sheets in sufficient quantities to carry on the work.” One lone 
teacher in the time available can not write enough to supply even a 
portion of the stbjects ‘which should be covered. There are on the 

Market many valuable-sets of lesson sheets relating to different 
kinds of work, but experience has proved to many who have tried 

|. .,40 use them that not all are adapted to particular situations which 
we . st . , > Ww > Vy si } - % 
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arise in diff nt localities and under different conditions and 
’ therefore are adequate, .. 1 

The Indianapolis public schools, in cooperation with the tnacher 
tra ine division of Purdue University, have evolved a plan whereby 
manual training teachers already in service can be given general 

' shop teacher-training work. Before the class was started there was . 
a well-defined plan for the work. At least tw6 semesters of work on 
an extensjbn class basis ara provided.’ Seventeen lessons are .given 
in each semester. The work includes manipulation of tools and ma- 

rials in the construction of projects suitable to pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades, reading and research relativ@ to the problems in- © 
volved, and the preparation of individual lesson sheets which are 

-eitable to place in the hands of seventh and eighth grade boys. « 

‘Three different kinds of work are-undertaken each semester with 
teachers who are specialists in specific lines, thd ten chers working 

under the supervision of and according to plans prepared by a pro- 
fessor. from Purdue University. Of the 44 teachers employed in the ° 
‘grade school, manual training work, 83 attended the first meeting of 
the class and became members. At this meeting the aims of the 
general, shop were set forth and discussed. ~The next four meetings 
were held in the sheet-metal shop at Technical High School, with the 
vocational teacher of sheet-metal instructing; the following three ere 

“meetings were held in the pattern-making room of the Manual Train-— 
ing High School, with the pattern-making teacher instructing. ‘The 
ninth and tenth meetings were held in the foundry at Technical High - 
School under the direction of the regular foundry teacher, Castings 
were made from patterts developed i in the preceding lessons, The 
next ‘four lessons were carried on in the vocational electrical depart- 
ment with the head of the department in charge. Bell-wiring dia- 
grams dnd the wiring -of simple lighting ciycuits were undertaken. 
Lessons'15 and 16 were held in the teachers’ room in the adminis- * 
tration building. These lessons were devoted to a general suriming 
up of the work of the semester preparatory to the final examination 
which was given during the seventeenth lesson. 

Three types of lesson sheets have been prepared—namely, infor- 
mation, operation, and job, The information sheets have to do with 
information about materials and about the subject studied. The 
operation sheets set forth in logical order the manner of performing 
fundamental practives. The job sheets consist of four parte: First, — 
8 general statement of what a job is to be (in other words, a specifi- 
cation) ; second, the order of ‘procedure, the operations step by step 
_ to completa the job; third, questians which will help a student to 

| evaluate his own work; and, fourth, questions -which will test s 

student on the information and operation side of his work, . 
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“ was made, using the best from each. These final lessons were ngjmeo- 


‘the work of the first semester the projects undertaken were suitable 


Ninety-six lesson sheets wera prepared during this third semester. - 


high schools, -- - : 
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In preparation of the lesson sheets the same subjects were assigned , 

to at least two persons, with instructions that they were to work - 

independently of each other. From these lesson sheets a composite 


graphed and distributed to the members of the class. - At the end 
of the semester each member of the class possessed 65 information 
sheets, 46 operation sheets, and 2@=job sheets. All the items covered 
had direct bearing on the subject# and projecte spitable for use in 
the general shop. ; 

The work of the second semester corisisted of a unit of sheat-metal 
work, a unit of foundry work, and a ‘unit of concrete work. As in 


for use in the seventh and eighth grade shops. The work of the 
third semester consisted of two units of work, one on design. and 
construction of woodworking projects, the other on wood finishing. 


_" < SUMMARY OF PROGRESS FOR THE BIENNIUM 1024-1026 
1. Increase in the number of shop courses in both elementary and | 


2. A marked tendency to offer compulsory industrial arts courses 
in’grades seven and eight. . * ws 

8. A growing tendency to discrimidate more definitely between 
manual arts courses and vocational courses, with a growing recog- 
nition of the former 4s a part of the general education program 
and of the latter as a special form of education, * . 

.4, Marked ‘increase in the number of schools offering some. form 
of part-time and apprenticeship work, the number of such courses, 
and the number of students enrulled. 4, 

5. A great increase in the number of schools offering’ an occupa-. 
tional information course and setting up some kind of guidance 
machinery. ; Altes Wi 

6. Increase in the time of the school program allotted to manual , 
arts work. 7 ¥* a, 

7. Increase in the enrollment of all types of industrial and manual * 
arts courses. ph 

8. Increase in the use of visual aids for instructional purposes. . 

9, The development of shop work on the itinerant teacher basis 
together with the extension of shop courses, to pupils in rural and — 
village communities. : ey 

10. The rapid increase of general shop courses as a form of shop 


courses in the junior high-schéol gr 


} . a * 


organization for industrial purposes especially for the required 


a 


41. Occasional efforts toward the reorganization of -teacher -train- 
ing work in teacher training institutions to .meet special needs of 
~ manual arts instructors, especially for such new types of work as 
. represented by the general shop teacher. *. 

12. Continued change in the emphasis of instruction in manual - 
arts courses from that pf skill in the use of tools and machinery to 
that of Madustrial mtelligence and developmental experiences and 
general elementary,-fundamental, mianipulative abilities, for general 
education values, including guidance. ~ beh toy 

13. A growing recognition on the part of those charged with the 
‘responsibility for organizing vocational industrial and manual arts 
courses of the advisability of treating the vocational industrial 
courses as special forms of education, strictly for employment pur- 
poses, and enrqpling in such coyrses those students who should have | 
training preparatory-for entering upén-employment,in some specific 
trade. as Att ‘pa 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION” 


By Emeune 8. Warrcoms 
, Bpecialist in Home Koonomica, Burequ of Education 


Cowrayrrs.—Introduction—Findings of statistical study of Loma economica in the publie 
high schoole—Curriculum making—Child development and parental edacation—The 
echool lunch—Nutrition—Economics of the home—dSocilal relationships of the 
family—Home econgmica for boys 

a 


INTRODUCTION 


Among the outstanding achievements in-home-economics education 
during, the biennium &re general revision of State and city curricula 
in home economics, formulation of a child development and parental 
education program “in home-economics departments of elementary, 


secondary, and higher education, recognition of the school lunch room - 


as a means of education, general inclusion of a course jn economics 
of the home, organization of courses on social relationships of the 
family, and on home economics for boys. + 


Reorganization of the home-economics curriculum has been the 
rule rather than the exception. This revision is based upon findings 


- secured by the approved scientific method ‘of educational investiga- 


tion as to the home activities, physical, economic, and social needa, 

and present and future interests of the girl. : 
Interest in child development and parental education work from 

the elementary school through the college has increased rapidly. 


* Although home economics has always been concerned with the better- 


ment of the child and the home, yet more has been accomplished 
during the biennium in the establishment of nursety schools in home- 
economics. departments and in the developmeni/of subject matter, 
policies, and practices concerned in child development and parental 
of home-economics education. - ~ : 

~ School lunch rooms and; cafeterias are looked upon in many sec- 


education than during any corresponding perigd since the beginning: - 


tions as educational laboratories for the training of studentsin proper _ 


nutrition and hygienic habits of eating. a 
The principles of economics of the home have been taught’ for 


some time in connection with other. home-economics courses, such as 


4 
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foods, clothing, budgets, and household management, Within recent 
‘years the tendency is to make this a separate course, with) special 
emphasis upon habit formation concerned with recording 4xpendi- 
tures, saving money, thofghtful and orderly use and management of 
money. 

Likewise the subject of sucial relationships of the family has 
developéd into a separate course of instruction and is offered in the 
junior and senior years of many high schools. The “ plans and work 
cominittee ” of the vocational home-making teachers of Illinois chose 
for_1925-26 to include in the home-ecofiomics curriculum more work 

rdealing with family ‘agd social relationships.) This committee agreed 

' that the entire field of human relationships is most interesting, but 

- the most important relationships to emphasize with high-school 
students are those within the home. | 

Home economics for boys has been offered sporadically fora num- 
ber of years, but within the biennium there has developed an attitude 

e among school administrators that phases of this subject have an 
educative valug helpful to the well-being of the boy. Tulsa, Okla., 
has gone so far as to require “home crafts” of all its bears: | in the 

‘ junior year of Central High School, 


BTATISTICAL STUDY OF HOME ECONOMICS: IN THE PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


A statistical study of home economics in the public high schools of. 
the United States has recently been made in the Bureau of Education. 

Questionnaires were sent to 19,449 high schools, the number re- 
corded by the bureau for 1924. Because of the large number of high 
schools involved, the quéstionnaire was sent only once, Replies were 
received from 9,504,or 48.9 per cent, of the entire number of schools 
to which questionnaires were sent. Of the number of schools report- 
ing, 5,787, or 60.4 per cent, reported as offering home economics, 

The 5,787 high schools reporting as offering home econoinics com- 
prised 373 junior, 113 senior, 760 junior-senior, and 4,491 regular 
high schools; or, expressed in per cents, 52 per cent of the 717 junior, 
66.5 per cent of the 170 senior, 57.8 per cent of the 1,314 junior-senior, 
and 26 per cent of the 17,248 regular high schools to which question- | 

. naires were sent, 

I. Number of teachers—In the 5,787 schools offering hame eco- 

i ere teaching this subject, and of this number, 

6,569, or 81 per,cent, hath received special training in that subject. 
* "The number of teachers of home economics and the number of teach- 
subject are distributed among the four 
different school organizations as shown i in 1 Table 1. 
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Taste 1.—Teachers of home economica 4 


Th&e figures reveal that 81 per cent of: the teachers of home eco- 
nomics have received special training for their work. Undoubtedly 
the other 19 per cpnt of teachers who teach home economics have 
had considerable practical experience in home making and found it 
necessary to complete their’ teaching schedules by the addition of . 
one or two subjects in home economics for which they had special 
aptitude either by inheritance or through experience, or both. ‘Often 

-in high schools where there is too much work for one home-economics 
teacher and not enough for two teachers, some woman member of 
the faculty not especially trained in home economics is asked to teach 
the “ overflow ” from the home-economics classes, « 

Similarly, teachers trained in home economics may give academic 
instruction in emergency; for in small high schools desiring to offer 
home economies, if student enrollment does not justify a full-time ~~ 
teacher of the sybject, the home-economics teacher may combine her 

‘subject with that of some other high-school subject. Most home- 
economics teachers in the smaller high schools thus teach one or two 
other subjects; ‘ 

II. High-school students -enrolled in homé economics.—The entire 

rollment of girls and Voys, respectivély, in the 5,737 high schools 

offering home economics was 976,882 and 850,852. Of these numbers, 

424,817 girls, or 43.5 per cent of the entire number enrolled, and 7,017 

boys, or 0.8 per cent, were enrolled in home-economics yourses, ~ 


‘ 


Tasix 2.—Girls and boys enrolled in home cconomics : 


| Boys 


ver 
— ae 


- 
| 
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IIT. Number of years home economics ts offered.—The number of | 
schools reporting as offering home economics for one year is 863; the | 
number for two years is 2,125; for three years, 1,018; for four years, — 
1,308; for five years, 34; and ‘for six years, 115. These schools are 
distributed among the four school organizations as shown in the 
following table: 
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'  Taxte 3.—High-school years in which home economies is offered? 
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1 On this item 276 schools did not report. 


~ 


t 
IV. Home economics required.—Of the 5,737 high schools-offering 
home economics, 3,856, or 67.2 per cent, require it, The distribution 
and gfades are given in Table 4, + 
yr 4 


a 


TABLE 4.—High, achools requiring home economics a 


Tenth | Eleventh) Twelfth 
year year 


~ a . : 
~ Of the 378 junior; 113 senior, 760 junior-senior, and 4,491 regular 
high schools reporting as offering home economics, the following 
figures, respectively, represent the per cents of schools of the-above 
organizations which require it: 93, 50.4, 80.7, and 68.2. * : 

Of the 4,491 regular high schools reporting as offering home eco- 
nomics, many report that in their school systems home economics 
is required in the elementary school. For example, 225 regular high 
hools reported that in their public-school systems home economics 
as required in the sixth grade, 909 reported that it was required in 
he seventh grade, and 1,001 reported that it was required in the 
ghth grade. i 
¥, economics counts toward high-school graduation—Out 
| of the 5,787 high schogls reporting home economics, 5,452, or 95 per. 
| cent, count home economics toward high-school graduation. This 
| number is distributed among 303 junior, 112 senior, 723 junior-senior, 

and 4,314 regular high schools. 5 P 
of VI. Homé economics fills college entrance requirementa.—Of the 
.,' ~high schools from which reports were received, 4,519,.or 78.8 per 
cant, state that.their home economics fulfills the: tisual college en- 
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- 96 senior, 605 junior-senior, and 8,670 regular high schools. 

VIL. Home-economics subjects offered. —The home-economics sub- 
jects offeréd in the four types of high schools are foods, n ytrition, 
dietetits, clothing, clothing ‘design, textiles, dressmaking, ery, 
child care, personal hygiene and health, social and family relation- 
ships, household management, houmewitary, household budgeting, 


nursing, house planning and furnishing, and landscape gardening, 
The number of the different high schools offering the various 
home-economics subjects is shown in Table 5. 


TARE 5.—High echoole offering certain home-economics subjects ~ 


in the specific home-economics subjects cited in the four types of 
high schools is given in Table 6. 


Tas Le 6.—High-school enrotiment in home economics aubjeots 


Z 


6, 46 143,47 | 271,404 
8, 255 81, 743 102, 409 
2,08 20,170 6,” 123,774 
7,008 | 45,280 | 144,817 Bor. 369 
6,080 | 25,753 | | 88,558 | -a54, 
=] 36.005) °5,807| 27,285] 93,202) 162,050 
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a Ti ah a ; 1,190 | 8,171 | 20,808 ; 
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including accounts, institutional and, tea-room management, home. 


104 72 | 3,980 5, 149 
-87 438] 2,298 2977 
sa] = 364| 1,900 2 514 
177 20 | 3,700 4,871 
81 cs] 2,325 3, 004 
v7 445| 2,356 3,085 
3 470 | 3,007 3,302" 
80 217} 1,004 1,485 
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: 
18 1 73 | ‘Or 
80 337] 1, 47 2, 167 
20 104 800 1, 188 
s7|* 357] . 1,345 1, 735 
12 6 524 600 
37 235 | 1,301 1, 682 
ri) 315| 1,560 9,046 
3 42 177 23 


trance requirements. This number is distribuied among 148 junior, 


VIII. Home-economics enrollment.—The number of girls enrolled , 
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IX. Salaries of home-economics teachers—The average minimum 
and the average maximum monthly salaries for home-economics’-| 
teachers for all schools reporting home economics are, respectively, 
$147 and $183. The average minimum and the average maximum 
monthly salaries in junior high schools are, respectively, $149 and — 
$224; in senior high schools, $156 and $212; in junior-senior, $146 _ 
and $181; and in regular high schools, $146 and $178. | 

X. Cost of equipment.—The average initial cost of equipping.the 
home-economics departments oft 3137 high schools reporting is 
$1,428 ; for junior, $2,672; for seniors$3,057 ; for junior-senior, $1,599; 
and for regular high schools, $1,275. The largest initial equipment 
cost reported is $15,000 and the smallest $100. The median for all 
the'schools is $1,514. 

The 5,737 high AUP report for each high school an average 

~@nnual expenditure for food-laboratory equipment and supplies to be, 
f respectively, $132 and $173; for clothing-laboratory equipnient and 


supplies, $91 and $81, 
The average annual equipment and supply expenditures for food 
and clothing for the four types of schools are shown in Table 7. “ 


TaBLe 7—Average annual equipment and supply expenditures 


CURRICULUM MAKING 


“The task of curriculum improvement is as unending as are the 
changes in society and in the pupil population.” 
The truth of this statement by one of the pioneers of the junior 
high-school movement has been recognized in every section of the 
Sand by curriculum makers of home-economics education, if one 
to judge by the number of new and revised courses of home eco- 
nomics received during the biennium and by some of the research 
‘studies made as a basis for curriculum reorganization. 
The Bureau of Education was among the firgt to conduct a re- 
*' search study to determine the home activities, economic and socia} ~ 
needs and interest of junior high-school girls as a basis upon which 
to build a home-economics curriculum for those girls. For this 
* esearch study the bureau chose 570 girls enrolled in two junior 
high schools of the District of Columbia, These girls were asked to 
, fill out & questionnaire which was formulated by a committee named l 


> ferro 
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41 1924 py the Commissioner of Education, and composed of the 
supervisors of domestic art and science, three junior high-school 
teachers, and two home makers of Washington, D. C., the acting chief 
of the office of home economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and the home. economics specialist of the United 
| States Bureau. of Education, The study was completed in 1925. 
uid the Hndings of the questionnaire reveal that the majority of 
the junior high school ginJs are general assistants to their mothers 
in the various‘activities of the home. , 

This fact is of the greatest importance to the junior high-school 
home-economics curriculum makers, for it indicates to them that the 
home-economics training for the girls of these years should 
do several things: First, teach girls to perform on a higher level 
and with greater efficiency the daily routine of home activities; 
second, enrich their home experiences by classroom subject. matter 
and laboratory practices; third, provide such training as will help 
the girls to establish habits of thrift as related to health, money, — 
time, and ability; and fourth, help the girls develop right attitades 
and appreciations concerning American home life. All of these are 
important attributes of a junior high-school girl’s education, and 
the training-for these attributes is not considered anywhere else in 
the girl’s junior high school experiences. we! 

Denwer, Colo—A on af Ri during the biennium for cur- 


- 


rictlum reorganization of Wublic-school homa economics was con- 
ducted in Denver, Colo., where in November, 1924, committees were 
appointed to study the activities, interests, and social needs of the 
junior and senior high school girls. These committees prepared 
questionnaires to ascertain the home activities of thess girls. The 
questionnaires were answered by 5,106 junior and senior high school 
_ girls and by 876 mothers. : | 

The findings of the study were used as the bases for Denveris * 
Course of Study, Monograph No. 12, entitled “Home Economi 
for Junior High’ School—Grades Seven, Eight,’ and Nine,” and 
Course of Study Monograph No.3, entitled “ Home Economics for 
Senior High School—Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve.” 

The_aim of the Denver home-economics courses of study is to help 
the-girls to meet better their present personal and home living: prob- 
lems and to give to them insight into and preparation for adult life. 
This philosophy underlying curriculum making is in accord with 
that of the committee of 12 on curriculum making of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. This committee says: ne" 

As to the need for bullding the curriculum around the activities and interest, 
of children or the necessity for adult life, both points of yiewsshould be iheor- 


‘gant , 


Bee, they are coordinate in importance, ‘ 
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San Francisco, Calif—The junior high school home-edonomicg 
committee based the organization of their course of study upon their 
analysis of the job of home making, for 75 per cent of the homes.of | 
San Francisco are servantless. In accordance with these findings, the 
committee organized a junior high school hoime-economics curricu- 
lum, composed of units ranging from 1 to 18 weeks, for the purpose _ 
of giving students a puryiew of the many activities found in the ~ 
home, ' v. 

The committee placed the major emphasis on those activities and 

“attitudes contributing “most to wholesome and harmonious home - 
life,” with the hope that the information and skill gained in the class- 
room would function in the home duties of the girls, Therefore food 

' selection and preparation based on health and thrift, Jabor-saving 

devices, clothing (its selection, construetion, cost, upkeep, and laun- f 

dering), care. of children, daily house care, economics of the home, 
care of the sick, culture and social relationships of the members of 
the family, and care of the ‘yard and garden are all outlined for the 
orientation of the girl in accordance with her interests, activities, 
social needs, preparation for adult life, and with the “ exploratory 
idea’ of the junior high school. _ > ; 

Cleveland, Ohio.—A, committee was appointed by the supervisor of 

- home economics of the Cleveland public schools to study home eco- 
* Hontics in the junior high schools to détermine the’ home-economics 
needs of the girls of these years. The findings of the committee were 
used as a basis for the revised course of study, which emphasizes 
behavior or good manners and conventions (1) in the home, (2) on 
the street, (3).in public assemblies, and (4) at the table. The course 
of study includes care of little children,.use of pocket money, house- 
hold budgeting, home appreciation, use of leisure time, personal ap- 

pearance, as well as the relation of food, clothjng, and hygienic living 
to health. Wherever it is fensible, the committee in the new course of 
study has correlated home economics’ with health, art, English, the 
social sciences, and mathematics. > 

Baltimore, Md.—A committee of the home-economics department 
made a survey of the food habits of the families ip one of the indus- 
trial centers to ascertain whether the food: ins ction of the class- 
room in that community meets the-health nee its children, 

This committee with the help of the hémedeonomics girls of the | 

&chool, studied each of 8,647 breakfasts, di and suppers—in 

- all, about 11,000 single meals, They found that these meals were high 

~ in starchy vegetables, grain products,-meats; and coffee. To ilfus- 
trate, children in 70 per cent of the families had for breakfast, coffee, 
pastry, frosted buns, and doughnuts; only 25 per cent of the break- 
| fasts listed the use of phe fresh or dry; and cereals were rarely, 
». ~ used except the ready-to-eut brad. ; a 
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It was also found that children accustomed to this meat, coffes, 
starchy vegetable, and pastry diet were pale, of poor posture, under- 
weight, and had poor teeth, a tired expression, and “ unreasonable 
food prejudices.” _. ee ‘ 

To overcome these undesirable food habits is clearly the. duty ‘of 
the school, by teaching graphically that (1) “food makes the dif- ~ 
ference”; and (2) fresh vegetables, fruits, cereals, and mill furnish 
elements indispensable to growth, optirmism, and physical well- 
being. . : 

The analysis of the food habits of this industrial community eon- 
vinced the committee that such studies are impérative to enable the 
school to fulfill one of the cardirial functions of education. . 

_ Detroit, Mich—The home-eeonomics faculty of the Cass Technical 
‘High School, under the direction of the dean of girls find head of 
the home-economiics department of this school, experimented for © 
. five years with their home-economics classes in developing the con- 
tents of a.course which would, first, teach the girl how to make the 
proper social adjustment and to develop responsibility and character, 
and, second, make the contents so attractive that its appeal would 
be universal among the girls. y 

_ Cass Technical High School offers to its girls ten.4-year technical 
curriculums, - The student body is composed ,of girls of various 
social strata—rich, fairly w do, and poor; of high, normal, and 
low intelligence; of academic and.of vocatjonal abilities and interests, 

After the five years of experimentation a course was evolved which 
-was offered in 1924 for one semester, ‘The results were so outstand- 
_ ing that the coursp since that time has been required of all high-: 

school girls for one semester as a part of their general education. 
This course is composed of three distintt sections, namely, “socjal . 
cooperation,” “ health,” and “thrift.” * Fs 

The head of: the home-economics- department reports that Cass 
Technical High School has had no breach of moral conduct among 
its girls for the past three years, She attributes this high standard 
of behavior largely to the helpful teaching given for the past six 
years in the home-economics department. : 

‘The time allotted to the course is distributed to the three séctions - 
named in the following proportion: For social cooperation, 16% 
per cent; for health, 50 per cent;, for thrift, 3814 per | ae 

The course has four objectives: (1) ‘To instill a feclimg of responaibility 
within each girl toward the establishment and maintenance of good home train- 
ing, for approved social relationships, health, and thriftiness. for the individual 
herself, the family, and the community; (2) to gtve Information that will sup- 

* port and amplity previous home Instruction and at the same time teach con- 
. duct, health, and thriftiness to girle who have not been #0 fortunate as to 


\ 


receive such home traiming ; (3) to teach girls that the home is the ideal place. 
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.- | 
_ to fecelve such training and asstst them in deciding how they may coopernte | 
+ with their present homes ahd establish similar attitudes toward: good home 
training in thelr future homes; and (4) to bring a realization to the girls of 
the true meaning of an ideal American home. ~~ O 
Some of the other cities conducting researches for the purpose of 
giving scientific data on which to build curriculums in home eco- 
nomics, for lack of space, can only be mentioned. - These cities are 
+ New York, N. Y., South Bend, Ind., Chicage, Ill. and Fresno; Calif. 
Among the States publishing new State courses of study during 
‘the biennium are,Connecticnt, California, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Kentficky, Mississippi, New ary (ak New York, Ohio, and: Penn- 
By. . 3 
Massachusetts home-economics committee of elementary and sed- 
ondary schools.—The commissioner of education of Massachusetts ap- 
_ . + pointed a representative home-economics committee to make a study 
- Of the present “ policies and practices” in home-ecénomics work ‘in- 
that State. : . ati 
This committee formulated @ questionnaire which was sent to 197 
superintendents of ;schools. Reports were received from 178, Of 
this number, 128 thought that the home-economics instruction as 
given in the schools functions in the home. Only four superintend- 
~ ents felt that it did not. . te 
- The findings of the committee were presented under the following 
topics: rt. ‘ : 
a. Administrative problems affecting home-economics subjects. 
6. Rooms and equipment for home-economics work, 
¢. Qualifications of teachers and supervisors of home economics. 
@. Building of curricula and criteria for evaluating a course of 
study in home economics for different types of schools in a. 
‘> >-given community. 
: é. Aims, objectives, general plans, and anticipated results to be 
, accomplished at the cgmpletion of the work in (a) rural 
schools, (6) elementary schools, grades one through six, 
{c) junior high schools, grades seven through nine, (d) 
senior high schools, (¢)-vocational schools. 
. ' f. Correlation of home economics with, other subjects in the 
. sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
.  g. Vocational aspects of homé economics, © , ' 
‘  &. Contribution of home economics to: the school lunch room. 
#. Recognition and evaluation of home economics by the 
women’s colleges attended by graduates of the Massachusetta 
secondary schools, ‘ — i 
j..Selected bibliographies for: home-economics students and 
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TEP’ next step is the promotion of more and better 
home“onSmics for the State of Massachusetts. It means to accom- 
plish this by developing home-economics subject matter which suite 
_ the particular needs of the girls in the various schools and sections ° 
éf the elementary and secondary schools of its Commonwealth, 
The California Home Economica Association, through its commit- 
tees.composed of prominent home-economics teachers of the State, 
-has during the biennium made an outstanding contribution to home- . 
economics education in that it has outlined subject matter for three 
high-school home-economics courses which the State Board of Edu- 
cation of California recognizes us alternatives for three other high- 
school subjects for,-graduation credit,, These courses are called - 
“science of the household,” “ nutrition,” and “ citizen:homemaking.” © 
The scope-and purpose of the first course is similar to’the general 
science course in thé California high schools and is designed to meet 
the graduation requirement of one unit of a laboratory science. The 
second course is designed as an advanced course to succeed the course 
* in the “science of the household,” or.it may be offered for high- - 
school graduation credit in lieu of another laboratory science. The’ 
last course 4s outlined is offered as an alternative for a social-science: 
course in # social-science major for high-school graduation, 

This contribution to home economics makes it pdssible for more 
high-school girls of California to elect home-economics work, since 
courses in home economics may be offered in lieu of other high-school - 
_ gubjects required for graduation. Further, the courses outlined are 

also open to high-scheol boys. | 
~ In formulating the course in the “science of the household” the 
committee had in mind the following: 
First, that sclentifié Tacts and procedure are more readily understood and 
appreciated from concrete lessons dealing with familiar materials. Second, 
that in the home the selection and operation of equipment, the utilisation of 
food, clothing, and other household goods, and the physical life of the family 
group bring into play the principles of all the eciences. - re 
The course is desigzied for-ninth and tenth year high-school pupi 
and is offered as an alternative for the usual general-science course. 
The course in “ nutrition ” is outlined for eleventh and twelfth year’ 
students and is distinguished from some other nutrition courses in 
that the information to be learned by the student is based upon his 
own experimental studies in the Iaboratory rather than on what has 
already been achieved and recorded on the printed page. ~ . + 
The central theme of the “citizen- home making” course is the: 
family, It aims to give boys and girls information whjch will aid’. 
them ‘t0.make better adjustments to the changing conditions of 
| _ society and the American home and family life, . * a a iplaileh 
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Teachers College; Colimbia University, New York, N. ¥.—The. 
_olfics of research in home-ctonomics education at Teachers College 
>» made a study of 100-home-etonomics courses. The office found that 
the present courses place the emphasis upon service; the needs of | 
girls in everyday living, their specific abilities, appreciations, and 
- attitudes; ‘the activities of the pupils} suggested projects and prob- 
lems; the study of home and family life, and homes of varying types,» _ 
as compared with the emphasis of a few years ago when the basic 
"principles in curriculum making were learning; subject matter; aims’ | 
for future home making; generalized ideals; skills and standards;" 
technical and logical subject matter; dictated practice; memorization; 
stated lessons; a study of food, clothing, shelter; and the standard 
American home. ta ®- 
.. This. study, points out clearly, even fo the “doubting Thomases,” 
_ that teachers of hoing ecpnomics quickly turn from the old to the new °. 
when enough scientific evidence is produced to warrant the change, ' 
‘ S ss i r) 


“CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION — > 


In home economics, during the biennium, great progress hag been. 
made in formulating subject matter for child development and“pa- 
rental education courses and in providing laboratory facilities for 
this work. . +a, A 

The reasons for this marked ‘interest are many, but undoubtedly the, 
outstanding ones are due to the large percentage of Ynortality and - 
morbidity of children of the first few years of life, to the declining 
birthrate in civilized countries, to the demand for sound bodies to 
meet the exigencies of life, ny babies temporarily adopted into the 
home-management houses of home-economics departments have 
thrived, Instruction in this subject.is offered in— * 


L HIGHER EDUCATION 


. Household-nanagement houses—A number of State colleges dur- 

, ing the biennium have increased from one to threa the number of . 
their household-management hoiises, and have increased the number 
of children in each of the houses from one to several. Residence in 
the household-management house is required of every home-economics 

‘senior in those colleges which have these practice laboratories. Dur-. 

| ing the etudent’s term of apprenticeship she assumes. the director- 
- ship of a child. As a child director, she (1) supervises the child’s 
health asto (a) personal cleanliness, play in the open, air, bath, toilet, 
bedroom, and play; (6) food—its amount and kind, if properly pre- 
pared and served; (¢) clothing—its suitability for play, rest, and 
sleep; and (¢) physical development concerned with growth, weight, 
4) —— nina de saa a ; 7 A Mt =" 2 | aot 
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freedom from defects, colds, indigestion, and other ailments; (2) 
observes the child’s abilities as to formation of speech, motor control, 
manual skills, and new accomplishments; and (3) “keeps a daily rec 
ord of the child as to his physical, mental, and social progress. 
Nursery echoole—The successful experiment of placing'children in 
the household-management houses and ‘the demand for home-eco- 
pomics teachers trained in child development and parental education 
for Secondary and higher education have given impetus td a rapid 
development of nursery schools in colleges and universities in conneo- 
tion witl* home-econoniics departments. , o 
During the biennium a score or more ofthese institutions have * 
added well-equipped and staffed nursery schools with an enrollment — 
of a dozen to twenty or more children ranging from 1% years to 
- Iindergarten ages. “aie . te 
~ | ‘ThXoursery, schools in higher education provide-both theory and 
praeti@&in,child development arfd parental education for the qualified -; 
students“afjiome economics of other departments.- —* om 
The theoretical work includes courses in psychology, ‘child train- 
ing, hygiene, clothing, and nutrition; while the practical pheses cover 
the study of preschool children in the nursery schools, where an 
eqiiipment 80 attractive is provided that the most timid is challenged | 
to experiment with tle-tiny lockers labeled with a favorite animal, ' 
washbowls just high enough to make washing hands a delight, and 
small cots, tables, and chairs just right for short. legs and arms, In 
fact, the child finds himself in an environment planned for himself 
and not for grown-ups. He enjoys hanging up wraps on hooks when 
they are within his reach. ie 
The housekeeping game is played by putting tiny chairs and tables 
in order, dusting them, watering the flowers, arranging the play- 
things, washing the dishes, setting the tables, and doing-many other, 
chores in keeping with little hands and feet. Work under-such condi- 
tions becomes a joy and group cooperation a frolic, "s 
. The home-economics students observing soon Jearn that the child 
is‘as well satisfied with the old things at hand, such as large blocks, 
chairs, go-carts, ¢Jd pots, and pans as he is with expensive toys; that 
the stimulation of the child’s imagination is not dependent. upon a 
cash outJay, but anything will answer which fits into his scheme of 
building—anything suitable for the side, roof, chimney, or any othér 
part of the house, school, church, or store that he is constructing, 
_ that in the playground outside ‘the nursery the sand, boxes, lidders,: 
. jungle gyms, swings, and teeters are excellent tests for motor con- 
trol; and finally, that when little tots are given duties to perform, 
commensurate with their abilities, are provided with playthings 
which arouse imagination and test motor control and manual skills, 
; | 17830°—28—16. Ears 5 ty 
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and are placed in a child’s, not a grown-up’s, environment, happiness 
prevails and discipline disappears. ; ’ | 

Dr. John E. Anderson, director of the institute of child welfare 
of the University of Minnesota, in his publication on “ Education of | 
the Preschool Child,” states that there are 13,000,000 children of pre- 
school ages, and that this number is equal to the number of children 
of all the grammar grades of our country. It seems highly improx 
able that society will establish enough nursery schools to care for 
13,000,000 children of tender years—but it does seem entirely feasible 
to prepare the present-and potential home makers for this important 
task which, when “boiled down,” appears to coiisist. of three im- 
portant features, namely, the hygienic care of the child; the develop- 
ment of proper habits in eating, sleeping, eliminating, and recreating; 
and th blishment of a happy home environment where children ~ 
are wanted and expected to contribute to the sum total of the family’s 
happiness, where there is time to play, work, and study with the 
child, and where his physical, intellectual, and emotional life will 
_ receive equal attention, 


— ~* I. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


HigNand Park (Mich.) High School, since the fall of 1924, main- 
tains, as patt of the home-economics department, a nursery school 
-in which are 16 children of preschool age and a baby, Here junior 
and senior girls observe these children from three standpoints—the 
physical, mental, and bebavioristic. if * 

' * The girls’ preparation for the observation work in the nursery — 
school cgnsists of class lectures and discussions on child psychology; 

" the educational importance of play and work in the daily routine; 
behavior problems and conflict of wills; positive versus negative 
method ; food, clothing, ‘play, stories,.songs, and toys; habit forma- 
tion; the physical, mental, social, and moral development of the | 

~ child; and on the methods used in the nursery schools to fit children 
for hume and society, : 3 ; 
_During their observation period, emphasis is laid upon the im- 
portant part food plays in the growth and development of children 
and the methods used with children to popularize foods. 

In relation to clothing the attention of the girls is directed to 
appropriateness, comfort, beauty, and ease with which young children 
can get into their play clothes‘and wraps; the independence exhibited 
by children in caring’ for themselves is observed. 

| The girls record the playthings. as to popularity, educational | 

' value, gttracting and holding children’s interest for long and short 

_ periods; children’s favorable and unfavorable behavior; methods of 
handling the situation; responses to the environment, and possi- 
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bilities for duplicating them in the home; kinds of plays and play- 
“things observed ‘in the nursery school; ways in which the nursery - | 
shoal carts for the health, happiness, and general welfare of the . 
child; and methods used in developing the child's abilities and inde- ~ 
pendence in caring for himself.” - - > : 
Detroit, Mich., uses local nursery schools as laboratories for ob- 
servation. For a number of terms high schools have so used the 
Merrill-Palmer School of Home Making, which maintains two nurs- 

ery schools for children ranging from 144 to 5 years. , ; 
Peterborough (N. H.) High. School in 1926 offered to,five of, its 
senior girls in the department of home economics an eight-weeks,: 
unit of class instruction in child care and training, and made possible 
- for these students observation privileges in the nursery school cf that 
city. arf . 

The Philadelphia, Pa, home-economics report of June 30, 1926, 
submitted by the superintendent of schools to the board of education . 


of that city, states that— 


, Child care as taught in the junior high school means such care as the daughter 
of the household can give to the baby brother or sister, and by this help relieve 
the mother, It is not the Intention to make of these Little girls “ little mothers.” 

‘ That instruction in baby bathing and dressing, In the principles of sterilization 
of bottles and the correct care of milk, and in the careful and gentle handiiig 
of an infant carries over into the home can not be doubted, and untrained and 
ignorant mothers learn something from their daughters about modern ideas of - 
the care of children.. Jn the senior high schools child care becomes child swelfare, 
and Includes not only the care of Infants but the welfare.of the preschool child, 
children's diets, behavior problems, legislation for the protection of children, , 
public playgrounds, and day nurseries. : ‘ 

Somewhere the tide setting away from the home’ must-be stemmed. Where 
could a beginning be better made than la the home-ecpnomics teaching of home 
and child care?* wey oe 


Bureaw of Education Bulletin, 1925, No. 40, entitled “Statistics of 
Public High Schools, 1923-24,” shows that ‘only 26 per cent of the 
girls graduating from high schools in 1923 entered college in the fol- 
lowing school year, If one-half of the future home makers are to 
receive any training in child development and parental education, it 
must be given below the high school, and since only 26 per cent of 
the high-school graduates enter colleges, and probably only 25 per 
cent of these women elect home economics, the need for a thorough ~ 

- course commensurate with the development of the girls of junior high 
- schools js obvious, a . 


rt 

* For further information concerning child development and parental education In bome-' 
economics departments of elementpry, secondary, and higher education, aee the following: 
Bureau of Education Bclletin, 1927, No. 17, * Typica) Child Care and Parenthood Educa- 
tion In Home Economics Departments,”,and Merrill-Palmer Schoo] (Detroit, Mich.) | pul 
Heation entitled “A Survey of Public School Couraes*in Child Care fer Girls,” - 
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Pig Angeles maintains 16 or more day nurseries where children 
m 9 months up to kindergarten age are brought by mothers em- 
Sheeibacai, their own ‘homes. These nurseries have the assistance 
.of elementary and junior high-school students of home econoffics in 
the preparation and serving of food, in the making and laundering 
of the children’s clothes, in keeping the nursery clean and com- 
fortable, and in maneeinine the children’ with stories, music, and 
games. . | 
"IV. STATE PROGRAMS ~ 


A isiiots has made child care an tee part of its public. school 
system by beginning this work In the elementary school_and continu- 
ing it through the university. The “infant hygiene course” is _ 
required of all girls in the home-economics department of the 44 
vocational-high schools and is strongly recommended by the superin-. 
tendent of public instruction for all the girls beyond the fifth grade 
of al] the other public schools of the State. 
The State has adopted the slogan “Every Wisconsin girl educated — 
. for intelligent motherhood,” because of the high infant mortality 
and morbidity, with the hope that education will reduce both and 
- will help to increase the number of citizens devoid of defects and 
deficiencies, and thereby increase the happiness and success of the 
people of the State, 
The States of New York, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, North Dakota, 
Georgia, Oregon, California, Utah, and others have established child 


"welfare study centers for adults through funds obtained either from 


the United States under the Smith-Hughes Act, Bmith-Lever Act, or. 
from private agencies, =—_—_ 


“V. PRIVATE ORGANIZATION 


The Laura Spellman Rockefeller Foundation in 1926 thade a grant 
of $34,000 to the American Home Economics Association for the 
study of child development and parental education. A field worker 
wis appointed September 1, 1926, whose duties are to gather and 
disseminate this information for the association, 

Recently another substantial grant was made by the same. founda- 
tion to the American Home Economics Association for, the: -establish- 
ment of a child-welfare center in Washington, D. C. ' 


‘ . qpelliscHooL LUNCH 


Public-school lunch rooms in dark, poorly ventilated, m base- 
| ments are rapidly being, replaced by well-lighted, ventilated, and 
). cheerful ones, equipped with the most modern appliances and supers, 
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vised by trained dietitians, who not only prepare food suitable for 
growing boys and girls, and serve it in an environment conducive 
to the development of high ideals and standards of conduct, but 
make the essential food products so appealing to the gyeand ap- — 
petizing to the taste that food selection by children becomes a 
pleasurable exe, ~ 3. VF od 

Too often the lunch is hurriedly swalfowed and is devoid of nutri- 
ment needed for,muscle and bone building, formation of good blood, 
teeth, and all the other factors which i,elp: to produce health. This 
is one of the important reasons why th n in charge of school 
feeding should be a trained dietitian, so the right kind of foods 

- -will be supplied. | 

' If the breakfast is insufficient, there is every reason why the school _ 
lunch ‘should make up the deficiencies. Investigations concerning 
the breakfasts of school children show that from one-fourth to one- 
half of the children go to school without breakfast, and many of them 
go after having had only*a cup of coffee. This situation may be due 
to proverty, slovenly habits of living (not rising in time to eat 
‘properly), or ignorance on the part of the parents of the needs of 
growing children. : 

It is the duty of the school, in so far-as its educational resources 
will permit, to counteract these deficiencies. For this purpose the 
schdbl lunch room is gradually being recognized as one of the 
greatest health agencies in the entire school system. 


I. sCHOOL FEEDIXG SURVEYS v 


2 ’ 

- 1, Inquiry of the New York lunch committee.—In 1926 thé*New 
York lunch inquiry committee studied school lunch rooms in 120 
cities of 50,000 population and more. This committee found that 48 
of the 120 lunch rooms were under the direct supervision of depart-' 
ments of, home economics, 29 under cafeteria managers, 21 under 
lunch-room directors, 7 under parent-teacher associations, 8 under 

athe principal of the school, and the others under miscellaneous 
management. ; = 

According to this study, several cities have their lunch rooms 
organized according to the following combinations: Joint director- — 
chip of the cafeteria director and penny-lunch association; the 
home-ecohOmics dejartment and parent-teacher association ; supply 
commission and‘penny-lunch ‘association; cafeterias manager and 
home-economrics department; and one of several other combinations. 

"9. Department of yuperintendence committee on curriculum mak- 
ing—The home-economics corfmittee of the 1926-27 commission of 
curricula, appointed by the, department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association, made s survey of the lunch rooms: 
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in the 180 public schools enrolled in the cooperative plan of curricu-: 
Jum revision of that association, : ‘ 

This committes found that 65 schools haye lunch rooms managed 
or the menus directed by home-economics teachers; 78 schools have 
the assistance of home-economics girls especially trained for this 


" project; 78 of more schools have the home-economica girls prepare 


all or some of the food served in the lunch rooms; 32 schools iFa 
the home-economics ‘girls an opportunity to assiet with the market. | 
ing for the Jufich'rooms; 65 or méte-schools teach guidance in food 


" selection by means of posters, publicity in the school papers, and class 


instruction; 43 schools provide extra“nourishment for the malnour- 
ished, destitute, and anemic children, and the expense entailed for 
these purposes is met either by.the school board, philanthropic or- 


. Gunizations, or the parent-teacher’ associations; 93 or more schools 


train students in proper*conduct while serving in the lunch room; ; 
and 78 of the schools give training in proper conduct to the students 
served; 32 school’ cooperate with the department of agriculture of 
“the school in securing vegetables and flowers, with the art depart- 
ment ,in making posters and in giving suggestions for beautifying 
Tie room, and with the commercial department in securing assistance 
with accounts, ~ <a "hi 

"' This'study indicates that in a large proporig of the cities in the 
cooperitive plan gf eurriculum revision thd" partments of home 
®eonomics either manage or cgoperate with the lunch rooms} that. in - 
a number of cases the lunch room is of mutual benefit to the depart- 
ments concerned with it, either as offerings, opportunities -for sub- 
sidiary instruction in home economics, health, conduct, and accounts, 


_ or for utilizing the salable products of home economics and agri- 


culture, This study found no exploitation of home-economics stu- 


_ dents for the benefit of lunch roofhs, 


_ 3, Maséachusetta committee of home economics in elementary and 
8600) schools—This committee’s report shows questionnaires 
were sent to 197 superintendents, Of these, 167 reported on the 
school lunch; 85 reported that home-economics teachers are’ respon- 
sible foy the school lunch; 65 made a negative reply on this question; 
and 18 did not report on it. .The recommendations of this committes 
concerning home economies and the school lunch room are given below 
as th— ' ¢ ‘eee 

‘(@) Organization—Unless the schools are large enough to employ 
the nervice of a full-time lunch-room manager, the lunch room should 
be under the management of ths home-economics teachers, for this 
arrangement gives better coordination and, cooperation between the 


>. foods department and the lunch room; jives control of food stand- 
| Pe ; gives: tadents an. opportypity apply knowledge Jearued in 
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fthe classroom; and affords a better salary arrangement for the’ _ 
lunch-room director, as she 4s not obliged to Inake her salary, but is, | 
paid from school funds like any other teacher. + ae 

If the above arrangement: is in effect, the lunch-room manager 
should not be expected to carry « full.teaching load. If she is not a 
foods tbacher, she should have received training in home economics 
with reference to.the health point of view; and shé should be ‘in 
entire charge of the lunch room, with the principal of the school 
acting in an advisory capacity. The lunch-room manager should 
have the same status-as the teachers. 

The school lunch-room manager, even if she has received home- 
economics training, is recommended to have an advisory committes 
composed of the principal of the school, a mother, a member each of 
the home-economics department and of the student advisory organi- 
gation. ’ . ' 

Home-economics departments should not be expected to prepare 
all the food served in the lunch room. This custom produces a“ 
hardship on, the students and lowers the quality of the food served, 
but the surplus food from the hoime-economics departments may 

_ find a profitable outlet in the lunch room.’ However, it should be 
kept in mind that the purpose of the lunch room is not to make money 
to defray the expenses of other school activities, but to produce whole« 
some food for growing boys and girls at a reasonable price. 

(b) Qualifications of manager.—The lunch-room manager should - 

‘be a person of excellent health, executive ability, and imagination. 
She should have a knowledge of the costs, values, and preparation of 
food; and of the psychology ‘of selling foods to growing boys and 
girls. She should be experienced in the buying and managing of 
food supplies, and in keeping daily records, and she should have the 
ability to produce artistic surroundifgs. * , th, 

(c) Location of lunch room.—The lunch room'should’not be in the 

basement, *because of the insanitation and unattractiyeness of dark, 
inadequately ventilated rooms, but if possible, on the same floor with 
the foods division of the home-economics department. cn 
'(d) Equipment and serving facilities —These should be of such 
type as to provide arrangements for the students to wash their hands 
and to insure rapid service. The length of time for serving should 
not be less tlian 20 minutes; 80 minutes is preferable. — 

(e) Kinds of foode—Only foods healthful for growing boys and 

girls should be served. Candies of any kind, pastries, rich desserts, 
doughnuts, frankfurters, pickles, tea, and coffee,should have no place, 

. in the school lunch room, even though they may be good sellers. 

and profitable, In certain localities where children insist on heving 
‘candy and frankfurters.and will buy them outeide, it is preferable 
; _ _ to,proyide them in the lunch room, and of a good quality,, 
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TI. 6OMB ACHIEVEMENTS IN SCHOOL FEEDING , 


New York, N. ¥—One of the outstanding achievements in the 
progress of school feeding during the biennium is the adoption, by the 
board of education, of the resolutions offered by its board of super- 
intendents concerning the development and improvement of school 
lunches in that city. The points covered in the resolutions are that— 


(1) The administration #nd operation of school lunches in the elementary 

~ and junfor high schools of New York City shall be a part of the department of 

home making. The director of this department shall be the director of school 
lunches. 

(2) The assistant director of home making shall be assigned as “operating 
manager of school lunches.” She ghall be a qualified dietitian. Her duties shall 
Include the planning, preparing, and werving of all food, and the tralning and 
directing of employees in elementary and junior high echool lunch rooms, and 
the opening of new school Innch rooms, and such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the director of home making, Any supervisory assistanta in the 
operating department .shall be trained dietitians. 3 

(8) The former position of “manager of school lunches” shall be changed to 
“business manager of school lunches," Her duties shall be_the hiring of 
help in the various school Junch rooms and kitchens as requested by the dl- 
rector, and of discharging such employees ns may be Ineffictent in their work, 
when 80 reported by the operating manager of s¢hool lunches to director, 
provided each dismissal is approved by the associate superintendent assigned 
to the department of home making.~With the cooperation of the superintendent 
of school supplies, the business manager of school lunches shall have charge 
of the purchase of supplies and equipment. All requisitions for supplies and 
equipment shall be signed by the director of home making. The business man- 
ager aball also have charge of the transportation of food and shall perform 
such other duties as may be prescribed by the director of home making. 

(4) The price of food In the school lunch rooms shall be determined by the 
board of superintendents after consideration and recommendation of the 
director of home “making, the operating manager of school lunches, and the 
business manager of school lunches. 

(5) No further concessionaire service in elementary and junior high schools 
shall be permitted, ' ? 

(6) Conceaslonaires who are now operating In schools shall be shown due 
consideration, but as soon a8 practicable their services shall be discontinued, 

(7) In order to arrange a plan of financing the Introduction of lunches in 
schools in which they are not now maintained, or to conduct lunches in schools 
in which concesslonaires are now in charge, a sum of $10,000 shall be allotted 

| to the department of home miaking ow a “turnover” or “ revolving” fund for 
the purchase of such equipment and for such otber expenses fs may be nerves 
| tary to organize and enlarge the school lunch work. ‘ 


Winston-Salem, N, C—In the school cafeterias, individual atten- 

tion is given to proper feeding of malnourished students; the trays 

_ Of all the boys and girls are supervised ; diets for underweights ‘and 
' overweights are posted in the school corridors and dining room; con-! 

_ Ferences are held with groups of .studenta regarding the wisest ex- 
iture of their budget allowance for lunches. Food facts are 
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presented through posters, movies, plays, special talks in school as- 
semblies, and striking slogans, such as “A balanced meal makes 4 
balanced mind,” and many others. . , 

After 12 weeks of this cafeteria program it was found that one 
student, 20 pounds underweight and subject to fainting spells, gained 
13 pounds and improved generally in health and school work; a 
student 30 pounds underweight had gained 9 pounds, with improved 
attitude and scholarship; and that another student had reduced his 
absences on account of illness from 40 to 114 days per school term. 

The successful achool lunch room—During the biennium there has 
developed an attitude which is general among school administratots 
and teachers regarding school feeding. It is that the successful school 
lunch room requires efficient management, preparation, and serving of 
very attractive and nutritious food, psychological methods of incor- 
porating into the daily thinking of growing boys and girls that 
physical growth, development, and vigor are dependent upon the 
following regimen: (a) A generous intake of milk, a quart a day if 
possible, no less than a pint; fresh fruit and vegetables; no coffee 
or tea; (>) a substantial breakfast, an adequate luncheon, and a de- 
sirable evening meal; (c) plenty of sleep, fresh air, and sunshine to 
give food a chance to promote health; and (d) sufficient knowledge 
of food values to select, if necessary, an adequate diet with the least 
possible ap a ¢ 

NUTRITION” 


Interest in child nutrition within the past decade has increased 
greatly, as is evidenced by a recent survey made in the University of 
Chicago by R. V. Bennett. For 1912-1922 she found 230 articles on 
this subject in 20 representative magaziries,‘including 5 each of edu- 

‘cational, scientific, popular, and special organizations, and 82 per 
cent of these articles were written during the latter half of the 
decade. x 

Encouraging as this interest is, it is confined largely to the food 
and child-welfare specialists and scarcely extends to the laity, for 
according to a 1927 publication entitled “ The Organization of a Nu- 
trition Service,” by the American National Red Cross, in the achools 
where attention has been given to nutrition it has been found— 
that from 16 to 60 per cent of the childref, rich and poor allke, are suffering 
from malnutrition, At the seme time medical inspection has shown that.a largo — 
percentage of the children have physical defects needing attention, many of 
these being due te faulty nutrition. This means that the efficiency of America's, 
echools is being lowered, since year by year they are forced to handle children 
who from the very beginning are below par physically and are at’ least as 
much hamperéd mentally, : 
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_. This copdition may be due to an inadequate amount of food or to 
the wrong\kinds of food, or both, for it is often lost sight of that— 
Up to the age of 11 years both boys and girls require fully half again ag 
many calories per anit of welght as does dn adult; and that in the years from 
11 to 14 in both sexes, there is no lowering of this high energy requirement, 
but rather an increase as shown by studies of boys by Dr. BH. V. Du Bols; of 

- the Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, and of, girls by Prof. Grace MacLeod, — | 
‘of Teachers College, . || 

In a large number of cases children are underfed because the day’s 
intake of food is not enough in quantity. Boys and girls urgently 
need education in the use of milk and eggs, green vegetables, salads, 

* fruits, whole-grain breads, and in the nutritional yalue of proteins, 
mineral substances, and vitamins, and in what foods these elements 
are found. Sherman and his associates have shown that, for & proper 
storage of calcium in growing children ranging from 3 to 16 years 
of age, 1 quart of milk is needed daily. Calcium is an essential 
dietary element for the formation of teeth and bones in children. 
Too often school children, due to-poverty, ignorance, or a dislike for 
the bland taste of milk, substitute coffee, tea, or “pop.” This con- 
dition is espetially true of those children whose appetites have 
been spoiled with sweets, pastry, and the like. rs 
~ Much graphic material based on animal-feeding experiments, as 
well as of faulty feeding of children, can now be had in teaching 
children that “food makes a difference.” 

The findings of recent surveys reported in this publication—and 
the writer's observations—show that the importance of proper nutri- 
tion for the hormal development of boys and girls is gradually but 
certainly receiving proper ‘recognition in ‘the schools. Knowledge 
of the direct causes of malnutrition is slowly percolating from the 
scientist’s laboratory through the school and into the home, The 
millenium is still in the distance; but-an appreciation is beginning 
to be apparent. as regards the bad effects pf insufficient and ‘wrong 
kinds of food, “of faulty hygiene, poor posture, physical defects, 
ignorance, and lack of home control, _ 

A growing child receiving a diet which fails to provide his require- 
ments for energy, growth, and regulating purposes is almost certain 

| to suffer from malnourishment. Malnutrition in children results in 

| stunted growth and an impaired nervous system with its attendant 

_ difficulties, such as headaches, disturbed sleep, hysterical manifea- 
tations, chorea, and susceptibility to disease, 


| 
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*Roee, Dr, Mary Swarts, What metabolic research has taught jn nutrition of children, 
Nation's Health, Vol, IX, No. 2, Feb. 1927, . 
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ECONOMICS OF THE HOME | . 


During the biennium the-subject matter concerned with economics 
of the home has developed from a few lessons inte a specific unit or 
course, which has a definitg"ime allotment of 6 to 12 weeks. This 
material as now organized may stand as a distinct course in the home- 
economics curriculum or form a specific unit of some other course in 

' the home-evonomics program. This new unit.o: course may be given 
_ formally in the last: year of the junior high-school and in any year - 
of the senior or regular high school. The tendency is,to offer it in 
~ the eleventh or twelfth year of the high school.- . . 
_ The evolution of this course from an unimportant place. is shown 
by the bureau’s recent study of home economics in the high schools 
of the United States, This study shows that departments of home 
economics in.the high schools of every State of the Union offer specific 
instruction in economics of the home and that the total number of 
girls enrolled in such instruction is 98,559, as compared with 2,847 
enrolled in the former course, which was made up of a number of . 
other subjects. . 
Undoubtedly the reason for the change from a heterogeneous to a 
homogeneous course dealing with specific economic problems of the 
household is that girls of the junipr and senior high-school ages help 
to spend a goodly share of the family income in doing some, and in . 
‘many cases all, of the family’s marketing and shopping. 
The course in home economics for the Baltimore city schools, pub- 
lished in 1925, divides the home economics survey course recom- 
mended for all ninth-year girls into four specific units, according an 
equal time allotment to each unit. One of these units, which is on, 
the same plane with the other units, namely, food, household man, 
agement, and clothing, is accorded to economics of the home and the 
girl’s personal finances. 2 - 
The citizen home-making course planned by the California Home ,, 
Economics Association is designed for both boys and girls of the 
eleventh or twelfth year in high school. This course is: offered ih — 
California as an alternative for one unit of credit in a sdcial sciencé 
major for high-school graduation, The course olitlines in detail only 
the unit concerned with the-economic problems af the home. It. 
emphasizes the household ag the chief agent of consumption—thst is, 
the use of money in supplying the wants ofthe family—and discusses 
(a) expenditures of American housewives, (b) problems of consump- 
tion from the standpoint of the.consumer, (c) standards of consump- 
tion, (¢) standards of living, (¢) variations in standards of living, 
(/) cost of living, (7) influerices responsible in determining the scale 
"of wants for all clasges, (1) responsibilities of women as directors 

of family consumption, and.:(i) quantity and cost estimate for s. 
- typical family with a normal standard of living, 5 4) 4) 
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SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF oye FAMILY 


Since 1924 a course-in social relationships of the family has been 
‘organized for students of home economics in certain regular and 
senior high sphools, : The status of this subject in the home-economics 
curriculum until within recent years was similar to the subject of 
economics of the home, namely, that smatterings of it were offered 

- ina number of other courses, But the increasing number of divorces 
and broken homes has led home economists to realize that the study 
of human relationships is as important as the one concerned with 
home activities, and that home economics has a worthy contribution | 
to male to the social‘relationships of the members of the family and ' 

» in turn will help raise the standards of home and family life. 

The objectives of such a course are to develop in the high-school’ 

girl ‘certain family ideals, a fiher sense of appreciation for the more 

" eultired things in life, a sense of responsibility for her relationships ~ 
to the rest of the family, a personality which will help raise the 
standard of the family morale, and a higher degree of home content- 

~ment, home interest, and a home-loving attitude. _e ; 

The subject matter of such a course includes a study of (a) history 
and function of the family; (b) home as a place of rest, comfort, 
inspiration, physical, mental and spirifual health; (c) responsibility 
of members of the family to each other in regard to sympathetic. 

understanding, loyalty, affection, truthfulness, courtesy; (d) coopera- ~ 
tion involved in the development of a higher standard. and improved 
conditions of living and in the sharing of household tasks in a‘cheer- 
ful manner, at the sacrifice of one’s own pleasure, if necessary; (¢) 
uses of-leisure,-with and without expense at home and outside of the . 
home, shared by the family; (7) family’s responsibilities to the com- . 
munity in regard to its civic progress; (g) personal responsibilities to 

. the family as to obedience, sharing work without complaint, setting 
good examples to younger mémbers of the family, high regard and 
affection for other members of the.family, avoidance of borrowing, 

- monopolizing conversation, contradicting, self-praise, or interrupt- 
ing; (4) establishment of correct personal habits pertaining to health 
and thrift; (¢) development of qualities such as fairness, unselfish- 
ness, patience, poise and stability, orderliness and system, cheerful- 
ness, exactness and composure in making decisions; (j) responsibility 
for care in home training of younger brothers and sisters and in 

, Unusual circumstances, such as illness in the family, guests in the 
| home, and absence'of family members; and (X) behavior of the well- 
bred girl at homie, in school, in the community, and in traveling, 
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HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 


_ Instruction jin some phases of home economics for boys is’ not a ' 
Dew venture. For some'time, in various sections of the United States, 


there have been sporadic offerings of this work to boys, But within 
the biennium a feeling has developed among school: superintendents 
and the laity that boys netd instruction in the fundamental prin- 


ciples underlying successful<American home life. 


The universal interest in health, keeping fit, longevity, efficient liv- 
ing, and fine citizenship, has superseded the fale notion held by some 
people that home-economics instruction for boys “ will devolop them 
into cooks and seamstresses.” 

It is néw recognized that boys are called upor daily to select food 


either at home, in the school, or in restaurants, often to buy clothing, 


and later in their lives to build, purchase, or rent a home and to 
become copartners in the rearing of a family. — 
It is also recognized that some phases of home-economics education 


are needed for boys to become intelligent consumers of “economic 
* goods” and sympathetic participators in home and family life. ~ 


Bureau of Education home-economica survey—The home-econom- 
ics survey made by the Bureau of Education shows that in all the 
Statés save six homé-economics instruction is, offered to boys, and * 
that the fotal enrollment of boys in home-economics coyrses is 7,017. 


" This enrollment is distributed among the four types of high ‘schools, — 
but the larger proportién_js found in the junior and regular high 


schools. 
* Tulsa, Okla—Dr, P. P. Claxtoriy’superintendent of public schools 


of Tulsa, Okla., was quick to see the physical, aesthetic, ethical, and 


social values of home-economics education for boys. -" 


Accordingly, a questionnaire was prepared and sent to the par- 


ents of all the boys in the jumor year (about 500 in number) of the 


Tulsa Central High School. The parents were invited to express 
their opinions as to the desirability: of including home-economics in-, + 


struction in the high-school education of their sons, Practically 100 
per cent of the parents indorsed the idea so enthusiastically that in 
September, 1925, a year’s work in home economics, called “ Home 

crafts for boys.” was required of all boys in the third year of high 
school, 

This experiment proved so successful that in the fall of 1926; the 
course, with’ minor changes, was again required of boys in the: third 
year. in high school. 

Philadelphia, Pa,—The superintendent’s report of the division ét- 


home economics, for June 80, 19286, submitted to the board of public , 


education, states that— * 


" mhere stiould be some means by which boys may be given courses in house- 
hold mechanics, household sanitation, jDoneshold’ Onances, and Bentry t! 
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nutrition. At present, some boys in junior high schools are in camp cookery u 
_ ‘Clubs, and some boys in high schools have requested, and have ‘been given, an 
elective foods course, Better provision for such instraction should be made. - | 


“Long Beach, Calif——Through special request n pe committee 


of 15, composed of principals of schools, a course in hgvhe/economics 
for boys in the senior high school will be made e the near 
future. A group of janior' ‘high school boys, by reqjuest, were given 
instruction.in home economics during the past year. 

Los Angeles, Caléf—The Manual Arts High School has, for a 
number*of years, offered to groups of boys composed of the Bigh-. 
school boys, a sutcessful course in home economics. 

' Denver, Colo—The home-economics department has outlined a 
 home-economie¢s course entitled “ Applied economics,” which is elec- 
tive to boys in the senior high school. A request from boys in the 
junior high school for home-economics instruction was urgent, but, 
. due to the inadequate laboratory space, their wish has not been met. 
"+ Massachusetts—The home-economics committee, appointed by the 
State commissioner of education reports the direct aims of home 
economics to be worthy home membership, health education, and 
training for vocations; and the indirect aims to be command of fun- 
damental processes, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical — 
character. The committee invites the cooperation of all hers 
_in realizing all these objectives for girls and most of them for 
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: INTRODUCTION 


There is a growing consciousness of the importance of definite prep- 
aration for business occupations. Popple are realizing more than 
ever that better preparation for these occupations usually results in” 
greater vocational éfficiency and contribufes-ta vocational and social ” 
happiness. Business men have’ recently taken a greater interest 
in commercial education because they appreciate the relation of voca- 
tional efficiency to the efficiency of the business community. Educa- 
tors have given increased attention to this phase of education in order 
to develop a balanced program that will meef the best interests ‘o 
the individual, the business community, and society. e cis, 

The purpose of this bulletin is to set forth briefly the progress of 
commercial education during the biennium 1924-1926. The term 
“ commercial education ” is used,to include that education and train- 

( ing which prepares specifically for an understanding of the relation- 
ships and the performance of activities in business. A survey of 
educational and business literature, including reports pertaining to 
statistics, researches, courses of study, conferences, school , systems, . * 

= universities, and business men’s organizations, reveals a greater inter- 

est and activity in this phase of education than during any similar 
period. Some of the important developments pertain to increased 
etirollments, definite vocational objectives, course of study revision, 
and research. : nes _— | 
‘ TENDENCIES IN ENROLLMENTS 
* An outstanding development in commercial education has been the 
increase in the number of -men and women preparing to enter busi- 
ness occupations. Statistics were compiled during the biennium — 
!.) 
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which reveal the recent trends pertaining to enrollments and the 
number of schools of different types offering commercial curricula, 
The statistics in the table are of men and womep who are majoring ' 
in the commercial curricula by taking the various subjects designed 
to prepare them for business occupations. Similar statistics are not 
available for 1925-26. 


Bnrolimenta in commercial curricula in differcnt types of schools, 1915-1925 
- *s 


‘No data 1 Data not separated by sarxes. 


The highest percentage of increase in enrollments in the com- 
mercial curricula from 1915 to 1924 is in the colleges and universities, 
“as shown {n Figure 1.’ During this period these enrollments increased 
from 9,328 to 47,552, an increase of 410 per cent. The number of 
schools offering these curricula intreased from 58 to 129, an increaso ~ 
.of 124 per cent. Since 1918 the number of men in these curricula 
increased from 14,029 to 40,734, an increase of 190 per cent, and the 
‘dumber of women increased from 2,982 to 6,818, an increase of 128 
per cent. Eighty-three per cent of the students enrolled in com- 
mercial curricula in 1918 and 85 per cent of those in 1924 were men, 
The greatest increase in the number of pupils enrolled in com- 
mercial curricula in the different schools from 1914 to 1924 is in the. 
public schools. The number of these pupils increased from 161,250 . 
in 1914 to 480,075 in 1924, which is an, increase of 167 per cent. Dur- 
ing this period the number of men in these curricula increased 109 per 
cent and the number of women increased 210 per cent; ‘The number 
of high schools offeritg commercial curricula increased from.2,19t to 
§,742, an increase of 70 per cent. In 1914, 58 per cent of the pupils | 
enrolled in the commercial curricula in the high schools were women, 
By 1924 the percentage had increased to 67. Figure 2 shows that, of 
685,100 pupils and students preparing: for business occupdtions in 
| 1924, almost two-thirds were enrolled in the public high schools.. 
_ The enrollment in commercial ‘curricula of the private high schools 
_ and academies,-as well as the number of these schools offering com- 
mercial curricula, increased only 4 per cent from 1914 to 1924. There 
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was an increase of 54 per cent in the number of women enrolled and 
a decrease of 36 per cent im the number of men enrolled, 

During the 10-year period the private business and/commercial 
‘schools had a net increase of 12 per cent in enrollments and 5 per 
cent in the number of schools reporting. These schools, along with 
other types of schools, increased their enrollments in commercial 
curricula immediately before and during the World War.- Due to . 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN ENROLLMENTS IN COMMERCIAL 
CURRICULA “IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS, 
1914—1924, : 


PER CENT 
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the large number of ex-servicu: men rehabilitated in these schools, 

‘the enrollments continued to increase until 1920. Since that date 

the trend of enrollments has returned to a pre-war basis. During 

the school year, 1919-20 a total of 336,032 pupils were enrolled in, 

_ the day and evening classes of 902 schools. By 1024 the number-of 

' enrollments had decreased to 188,363, a decrease of 44 per cent;.the 
number of schools reporting had decreased to 739, a decrease of 838), 
per cént; and there was a reduction of 40 per cent in the number of  /- 
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‘school pupils and a reduction of 51 per cent in the number of - 
night-school pupils.’ In 1914, 50 per cent of the pupils enrolled were 
men. By 1924 the.pereentage had decreased to 36. / 

In the schools of less than college rank the number of womien has 
increased more than the number of men. There are many reasons 
for this general trend. There is less prejudice against women in busi- 
ness, The evolutiom of much of the work in ‘offices and stores makes 
possible the employment of more women. The commercial courses. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MENwAND WOMEN PURSUING THE 


COMMERCIAL CURRICULA IN THE VARIOUS TYPES 
_, OF SCHOOLS, 1923-1924. | = 
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in the secondary schools are generally more appropriate for women 
-than for men. ‘Changes in the commercial curricula of the-secondary 
schools have nat been made as rapidly as changes in the requirements 
for office and storé occupations, particularly for ‘those occupations in 
| ‘ which boys find initial employment. . «+ ‘ 
The number of men in colleges and universities preparing for busi- 

“ness occupations has increased more than the number of women. 
This is due chiefly to the fact that a greater number of men than 
women seek careers in business and therefore find it necessiry to 


obtain a more thorough preparation. The ‘co leges and universiti | 
however, haye made remarkable progress in mecting the needs o 
education for business, They are offering a definite vocational edu- 
cation, not only for a.larger number of business occupations but for 

the lower and intermediate as well as the upper levels of these occu- 
pations, ‘ . ' Tei. an 

* TREND OF OBJECTIVES / 

Much progress has been mdde duritg the biennium toward the 
-develépment of detinite and worthy objectives for commercial educa- / 
tion. Clear and , convincing distinctions have been made between/ - 
remote economic objectives -for society and immediate vocational 
objectives for the individual, The remote objecttye, which pertains 
to the development of business in harmony with the best interests of 
society, has received much attention by the leaders in business and 
by the leaders in university education for business. More progress 
has been made than in any similar period toward removing the con- 
fusion that‘ has characterized the immediate objective—preparation 
of individuals with different interests, aptitudes, and abilities for 
appropriate levels of vocational, opportunities in business, 

As the disciplinary objectives for commercial subjects declined in 
popularity there was a tendency throughout the country to substitate 
the social science objectives. The new dbjectives were welcomed for 
those subjects pertaining to the laws and ‘principles of commerce. 

-Due to the tragitional prejudice against vocational objectives, the 
social science objectives are frequently urged, even for the subjects 
" pertaining to definite business training, «7 y 
* Many factors have contributed to the confusion between the sociak 
science and vocational objectives. First, there is a need in, the social”. 
sciences for ore economic and business confent.! Second, in the 
selection of content for. the commercial subjects it is necessary to 
beyin where the social sciences’ cegse, Adequate preparation for 
. oflige and store positions requires considerably more content border- 
ing on the social sciences than is ordinatily included in the core 
of those subjects. Preparation for. commercial occupations requires 
the application of much. of ‘he social-science content to'the per- 
formance of specificaluties, Third, there isfpuch ee between 
~ many of the vocational activities and thosdi>f evélyday life.. Some 
of the vocational content and common skills: taught in the:commer- 
cial subjects have everyday utilitarian sipd=gocial values, but these ; 
values are incidental by-products due to the nature of preparation | 
for commercial occupations instead of arkjtear'y planning. It is 


*Harap, Henry. Economic Life and the Curriculum, The Macmillan Co, New Yotk, 
1927, 1 . < * : ' 
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obvious that the pyesent problem of differentiating social-science 
content from the vocational content is fully as important for tho 
kocial sciences as for commercial education. ' A solution of the prob- 
lem is essential to permanent progress in commercial education. 
The most promising development to overcome the present em- 
phasis on the social-science objectives as primary objectives for the — 
commercigl subjects is scientific curriculum revision, ‘A, clearer 
. understanding of the criteria for the selection of the gocial-science 
and vocational content is removing some of the confusion. Many 
believe that those phases of economic and business content essential 
on thé different school levels for good citizenship are or should be 
incorporated in the core of the social sciences. ’ Preparation of all 
to be intelligent and appreciative consumers of fhe services and prod. 
ucts, of modern business is the objective of the business content in 
the social sciences? Likewise, they believe those additional bodies 
of knowledge, attitudes, and skills found necessary or desirable in 
the various local office und store occtlpations aro or should be incor- 
porated in the’ commercial subjects, Preparation of specific groups 
of pupils according to individual interests and aptitudes for efficiency 
in the respective occupations is the objective.* Thus, the earlier con- 


. cept of the dual responsibility of. definite vocational subjects toward - 


hoth vovational and sogial-scienco objectives is passing. The com- 
posite of responsibilities for the activities of life, including occupa- 
tional activities, must rest. with a balanced curriculum, 
This shift of responsibility to the curriculum 4 emphasizes the need 
“of a better understanding of the place of commercial education in 
the general education program. As a part of this latest develop- 
ment, there is an effort to emphasize that, although the specific and 
immediate bases and principles of commercial education pertain to | 
the adjustment of the pupil to the requirements and oppéertunities 
in local. business occupations, the general bases and principles ara 
identical’ with, those of general education; that commercial educa- 
tion is an integrak part of the Matter; and that the Jatter obligates 
commercidl educators to‘make aid interpret scientific investigatioggn 
| of socitil and’ oceupational needs in the light of the best educatioM@a 
theories, e. : _- 
As the principles of education are applied with renewed vigor and 
) result in tdditional worthy investigations of the requirements and 
' Opportunities on the successive levels of each of the various business 
occupations, many of the survivals of earlier concepts. will be dis-« 
eirded, Such vexing problems as education versus training, prepara- 
“Tarap, Henry, The Kducation of the Consumer, The MnacmiJlain Co., New York, 1924, 


*Pronser, C, A,, and Allen, C, B, Vocational Lducntion ima Democracy, The Cen 
Co,, Now Vark, 1025. ; 


* Social Studics in the Becondary Behools. A report by a commeston of tha Amer, Aasoc, 
of Coll#yjato Schoolu of Business, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il, . 
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tion for immediate and known versus remote and probable ‘vocational 
opportunities, and preparation for the welfare of the individual 
versus the welfare of the employer will not entirely disappéar. A 
better understanding of individual differences and of the needs of: 
, business and an appreciation of the fact that there is an ultimate 
coincidence of the best interests of the individual, business, amd 
society will continue to clarify and harmonize the various points of ; 
view. Thus, a functional, balanced, and continuous program for 
commercial education will be developed on a fact basis, : 


. TREND TOWARD STANDARDIZATION OF BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 


Pay at 

During the past two years occupational studies haye revealed a’ 
definite trend toward standardization of office and store occupations 
or trades. The evolution of these occupations has beegt due in general 
to the constant operation of the laws of tconomy. The rapid develop- 
ment of this trend is due to such factors as recent developments in . 
the division of labor in the offices, a renewed emphasis on the intro- 
duction of modern office applidnces, and increased use of tests and 
ineasurements. Efficient operation of business organizations necessi- 
* tates efficient performance of the many tasks, and the various means 
of obtaining increased efficiency tend toward standardization. 

Some phases of the present trend are becoming more distinct. The 
division of lubor which has proved helpful in increasing production 
zenerally is now‘upplied to the offices. One theory is that as work 
is divided into many activities, each person with special interests, 
aptitudes, and opportunities may devote his entire time to the ‘work 
- for which he is best fitted. Through repetition of comparatively few 
tasks vreat dexterity and skill are acquired, As a result commercial 
oecupations which were complete units are divided into a series of 

related and subsidiary office trades and professions. For example, 
the work of the bookkeeper is frequently divided into occupations, 
including invoice clerk, journal clerk, ledger clerk, machine book- 
keeper, cashier, bookkeeper, and junior, senior, public, and certified 
publie accountants, , ars 
~ The new trades and the profession vary in occupational importance, 
and there ars many leyels of duties and responsibilities in each of 
the new occupations, These levels can be objectively determined. 
Lower, intermediate, and higher levels are easily distiriguished. For 
example, in a clerical occupation there are low levels where the tasks 
are routine, such as classifying, filing, and recording under super- 
vision. There are intermediate levels, which require initiative, judg- 
inent, skill, and perhaps supervision of the work of others, ‘Then 
there are the higher levels, requiring high degrees of skill and specific 
bodies i ctilata 
> M 
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‘he. rocess of breaking up the eommercial occupations into va- 
‘pious’ ive of a large number of office and store trades tends to 


\.triteles-is epcouraging this tendency. Job sheets made 
the handling of the personnel have added another ele- 
ment of defffiteness; As the duties become fixed, there is a tendency 
to establish definite stands of occupational efficiency for entrance, 
retention, or promotion within particular companies, Inyentories of 
the duties and traits have facilitated the establishment of standard 
pay-roll titles, and of standards for the various levels within occupa- 
tions. Tests and subsidiary devices have resulted jn additional 
objectivity in the selection and promotion of workers by grading and 


_ classifying them, 


"A phase of the tendency toward standardization pertains to the 
upgrading of business occupations. In this process, better trained 
workers have replaced others on. all levels." Considering the rather 
limited supply of trained commercial workers of two and three 
decades ayo, the office and store workers belonged to whut. was prac- 
tically 2 noncompetitive class of workers. Increased facilities and 


higher standards for commercial education in the public schools — 


have removed office work from the noncompetitive situation. Com- 


petition has reduced the advantage to the worker, and has emphasized — 


standards, , 

The trend toward standardization on the upper levels of business 
occupations is creating business professions. Efforts are made con- 
stantly to raise the standards, Public accountants are examined and 
ewytified by State boards in every Stute, Nineteen States license. 


‘real-estate brokers and real-estate salesmen, Many business mén’s- 


— the Increasing uxe of the results of sclence, andl the increasing dependence 


‘requirements for particular levels in the commercial occupations, 


Atudy conducted at 0 Ivoralty of Cllcago, Iv System, Decenibur, 1026, 


organizations cooperate with colleges and universities in estublish- 
ing definite curricula for professional ‘raining in particular fields, 
J, H. Willits, in his address before the American Economic Associa- 
tion in 1924, stated that preparation for lehdership in the business 
world was taking on professional characteristics for the following 
reasons: ; 


(1) The recognition that business Conslats-of a body of fact and principle, 
much of which can be tuught; (2) the increasing encouragement of science, 
upon the selentife method; and (3) the Increasing emphasis upon the goal of 
service to soclety under terms furmulated by agode of ethics, , 


Standardization hag distinct advantages for the worker, To the 
same extent that there is an element of increased definiteneas in the 


the worker will have a better understanding of what he must do for 


® Douglas, Paul H, “What ts happening to the whitedollarjob market," Report of 
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hem, It mukes them more specific. Specialized train- | | 
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an initial position or promotion, The means of transition to higher 
levels are clarified and made possible on.the basis of certain known 
bodies of knowledge, skills, and traits, He is in a position to ‘plan 
his future educational and business career with a minimum of lost 
time and energy. Those who do not have the ambition and ability 
to progress to higher levels will not in any sense suffer; in fact, 
unalyses will have been made for them. 

It is increasingly important that commercial teachers endeavor 
to retain desirable mobility in commercial occupations and the eco- 
nomic advantage of standardization, However, a balanced and cop- 
tinued program of commercial education must be developed oN 
prevent the formation of a static society of office and store workers 
more or less stratified in distinct levels. Definite preparation in the 
curriculum to meet the standards of business offices is essential for 
initial employment. Due to the Jack of:correlation between tho 
specialized office trades and between the levels of particular office 
occupations, those workers who wish to progress should have the » 
opportunity of continuing their education to meet the standards of * 
higher occupational levels. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLOSER COOPERATION BETWEEN EDUCATION 
oe AND BUSINESS 


Much progress has been made in the past two years in developing 
cooperation between commercial teachers and business nen. The 
present trend is toward developing the marginal ‘responsibilities, 
The school is broadening its responsibility to include vocational 
guidance, training, placement, and extension education. Business 
is giving more attention to selection, training, breaking-in, promo- 
tion, and other personnel problems. Just as commercial ‘education 
is endeayoring to make closer adjustments of the pupils and stu- 
dents to actual occupational requirements, so business 1s endeavoring 
to udjust its personnel most efficient)y, to the given tasks. Successive 
analyses of the problems have resulted in a better understanding 
and have caused educators and business men to realize that they are 
complementary to one another in the process. of vocational-commercial 
educatién, The objective of facilitating the transition of the pupil 
_or student from school to his chosen occupation with satisfaction to > 
himself and his employer is worthy of closer cooperation, ' 

Some of the outstanding agencies for closer cooperation are the- 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, American Council on . 
Education, the National Association of Office Managers, American 
Management Association, National Real Estate Board, National 


® Wiesner, J., and Fieck, K., Education for Business in Cxcchoulovakia. ‘The Journal of - 
. Political Kconomy, vol. 34, No. 2, pp. 141-180, particularly p. 163, 
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-Retail, Dry Goods Association, National Retail Hardware Asso- | 
ciation, National Retail Grocers Association, similar organizations, | 
and offices of the Federal Government, The kinds of cooperation —| 

| 


have ranged from freer exchange of ideas through donferences and 
literature; cooperative researches concerning various problems, and 
cooperative guidance and training“programs to actual correction of 
errors in textbooks. The niost recent development. of national signifi- 
cance is the plan of cooperation between local chambers of commerce” 
and schools under thé joint guidance of tha Chamber of Commerce” 
of the United States and the American Council on Education= 
~ The: National Retsil Hardware Association conducted a unique 

- research study to improve the quality of textbooks in commercial 
‘arithmetic. In the past many textbooks for this and other commer- 
cial subjects have been prepared by authors whose. business experi- 
ence, if any, was not sufficient to enable them to record nccurately the 
practices in business. In spite of this fact, these textbooks lave been 
usedtas though they were prepared by specialists in particular fields, 

idering the educational and voentional importanve of accu- 
racy in textbooks, it is essential that the commercial textbooks con- 

‘ form to the customs and practices in business. The study included 
the examination of 110 arithmetics, and 90 of them containetl inaccu- 
rate statements, As a result of the research, 4,560 corrections wero 
made and reportéd to the 26 publishers of the texts. ‘The responses 
from the authors and publishers have proved the worthiness of 
business men’s efforts to put commercial edycution on aw fact basis, — 

There are other interesting examples of cooperation in higher and, 
* secondary education.” The preparation, of appropriate sequences of 
subjects in real estate by the National Reul Estate Board for the 
~» universities and the local chapters is an excellent service. Financiul 
assistance in the establishment of chairs, curmeula, and research 
bureaus has been rendered to the universities. ‘The Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University, was made possible by financial 
assistance received from a number of compiinies operating in the 
Western States, Additional assistance in the form of scholarships for 
| students who are working on research in particular fields am for 
| an exchange of foreiyn students in commerce has been announced, 
Some of the universities have offered shoit intensive colirses in 
different kinds of business and other types of extension work for 
business men, and have conducted many research studies of busi- 
néss problems. . Many commercial organizations have educational 
committees to counsel with workers in commercial education, 
There was,a commendable example of cooperation in Boston, Mass,, 
during the -past year. The educational directors of department 
stores atranged for courses in retail selling and store management 


| 
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to be given by selected store executives to the teachers of retail 
selling. The courses were given under the auspices of the Retail 
Trade Board and ‘were supervised by Boston’ University for uni- 
versity credit. In this connection, the Federal Board for Vocational. 
’ Education reports that about 600 departafent stores are SOO pERRRE 
with schools in thefyaining of sales people. 

During the biennium, voluntary part-time ‘cooperative trafniig 
has been urgrect particularly for commercial ‘pupils. who were ap- 

. proaching the completion of their courses, In some instances, wide 
varieties of employment. were obtained for the pupils; prior to the 
‘biennium the voluntary classes had been limited almost entirely to, 
retail selling. In some instances the pupils received pay for their _ 

. work, but in others it was believed that greater cooperation could be 
obtained by not requiring reimbursemerit, “Such items as credit. and 
effect upon the length of time required for graduation have varied. 
Some of the recent. experiments with the voluntary-part-time co-* |. 
operative classes for the various groups of secondary. commercial 
.pupils lave been successful, but others have been found unsatisfac- 
‘tory and have been discontimued. we 

There is an increased willingness to try out différent plans that 
_promise to be improvements over existing types of organization. 
—The present plans, particularly for cooperative training, should be 
fostered, although some are stil] in the experimental stages, The - 
possibilities of greater social and economic efficiency, whereby the 
Joss’ of time-and effort and mistakes of unguided learning may be 
‘avoided in preparing. for business occupations, rest chiefly with the 
further development of cooperation between business and schools, p 


COMMERCIAL OCCUPATION SURYEYS 


Recent commercial occupation surveys and researches contributed | 
more than all other factors to the progress of commercial education — 
during the biennium. The facts obtained merely from the surveys 
have resulted in a better understanding 6f the needs of those who 
are preparing for business occupations. These studies have given 
direction not only to the program of commercial education and 
training, but te the programs pf guidance, placement, follow-up, and 
extension education. ‘The United States Bureawof Educatign, the 
Iederal Board for®Vocationa] Education, and other agencies have 
encouraged these studies. 

» The surveys of the Cleveland Foundation, of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and’ tht junior and senior commercial occupation 
surveys in a large number of cities removed the vagueness about the, 

_ distribution of the workers in the various commercial occupations, 
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‘Facts began to replace opinions regarding the numerical importance 
of preparation for particular vocations. The concept of the tradi- 
* ‘tional curriculum as a complete und satisfactory means of prepara, 
tion for business gceupations began to weaken. It was evident that 
the requirements-for these occupations had been changing, but com- 
mercial teachers and administrators had made little effort to reyise 
the commercial courses, 

An abstract of the 40-page- statistical report. of the senior com- 
;Mercial occupation survey conducted in St: Louis, Mo., was reported 
in the June, 1924, issue of Vocational Ediicatior® Magazine. The 
purppses of the study were to obtain a fact basis for the reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum by gathering data on the distribution of com- 
” mercial ‘workers according to oceupations, Sem AC, number of years 

‘out of school, education in day and evening schools, ete., and to 

study the correlution between progress in business courses and aceofw- 

plishments and needs in business occupations. The survey revealed 
- that.66 per cent of the 2,100 commercial workers studied were in 


‘ 


* occupations not basicall} stenographic or bookkeeping: The study _ 


shows that 5,8 per cent of these workers were hookkeepers, and that 
‘10 per cent were stenographers. The need of clerical training courses 


was strongly emphasized. *The survey Was sfipplemented with a 


judy of positions open during the six-months period in that city. 
he latter study showed that 51 per cent of the help wantesl was of 
sales poople, * ? 


College 
Education Research-Bulletin by the Board of, Education, Pasadena, 
* Calif, is a report of a sfirvey of 4,040 commercial workers in th 
city.. The primary objective of the study was to find out what sub- 
jects should be included in the commercial currteulum and what 
the content of these subjetts should be. The report contains most 
helpful tables showing certain kinds of data not ordinarily ‘collected 
in stich studies. Thy sections pertaining t6 labor turnover in com- 
es ih occupations, to initial and subsequent shlaries, to personal 
qualifications of employees, and to office equipment are of particular 
- interest. In this study 10 per*cent of the workers were clussified 
as dogg work\jn bookkeeping and accounting and i1 per cent ag 
doing-secretarial work,- 
One of the most valuable‘reports issued during the biennium was 
' the report of a survey of 8,200 women in clerical and secretarial posi- 
tions in -191- business estublishments in« Minneapolis, -Minn. The 
study was conducted in 1924, and the report was published 3 In 1925 
by the Woman's Occupational Bureau in that city. A unique feature 


~ 


AP ape the’ Commercial Course of the High School and Juriior 
a the Needs of the Community,” published in the May, 1926, 


of this‘study i is that it’ was sponsored. by a group of civic, profes- 
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sional, educational, and commercial, organizations. The report is 
filled with data that stimulate thought abéut many vital problems in 
commercial education. For example, it revealed that there was a 
“very general indifference on the part of employers regarding experi- 
ence in many types of office work. Most of them fel. that a person 
without extensive experience was as Valuable to them as one with 
*~experience, More than 58 per cent did not require experience, 31.8 | 
per ¢ent indicated some, experience was required, and the remainder 
ond certuin minimum amounts of experience. It is important 
in ‘this connection to know that there was found to be very little 
, actual advancément for office workers except those in egecutive and 
secretarial positions. The survey revealed the small amou\t of effort 
that is put forth by the public schools to find employment for the 
drop-outs and graduates, Less than 11 per cent of the commércial” 
workers, in that city were placed by the public schools, and more - 
than30 per cent were placed by the commercial employment agencies. 

, The divisions of. vocational education of the University of Cali-- 
. fornia and of the State board of education published in 1926 a 
report entitled “A Study of Vocational Conditions in the City of 
Fresno.” The report contains a chapter on education and employ- 
ment in business, The purpose of the survey was to find out the 
amount of employment in commercial occupations, the requirements 
for the different kinds of positions, opportunities for promotion, fhe 
extent to which the present program was meeting the local reeds, 
and to make recommendationeticcordingly. The findings regarding | 
the clerical, stenographic, and bookkeeping positions are most 
interesting. For instance, the report shows‘ ndét only that the pro- 
motional opportunities for men gre greater than for women, but 
that the promotional opportunities.are very limited for the latter 
in soine clerical positions.’ 

Very few attempts to follow up the drop-outs and graduates feom 
the commercial departments of particular mentole were made during 
the past two yeurs. The two outstanding studies were conducted 
by the division of research, Botird*of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and by Mr. J. T. Giles, State high school supervisor, Departient 
_of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. The latter study of 4,918 
" graduates from commercial departments of 108 Wisconsin high’ 
schools, 1921-1925, indicates that-the commercial curricula in Wiscon- 
sin high schools are better adapted to the needs of the girls than of 

' the boys. Seventy-three per cent of’the graduates from these cur- 
ricula are girls, Thirty-eight per cent of the girls who graduate 
hold positions requiring a knowledge of stenography, and only 18 
per cent of the boys hold such positions. Of the graduates from high 
schools employing more 6 than, 20 teachers, 9 per cent of the » boys and 
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, 57 per cent of\the girls hold positions requiring knowledge of stenog- 
\ raphy. The report.shows also that the commercial course is better 
adapted to large schools than to small ones, Forty-five per cent of, 
the graduates of the larger schools hold positioris calling for stenog- 
raphy, while in the smaller schagls only 16 per cent of the graduates 
held such positions. About 20 per cent’ of the graduates in schools 
employing less than 20 teachers hold positions requiring a knowledge 
of bookkeeping, and 34 per cent in tlie schools‘employing more’ than 
. 20 teachers hekguch positions, a 
« Many other surveys have been made and additional onés are in 
progress. _Occupational studies ure reported in progress in Eliza- 
beth, N, J:3: Huntington, W. Va.; Grand: Rapids, Mich.; Madison, 
Wis.; and AJlentown, Pa.; and o state-wide study in Connecticut. 
_ Related studies, such as office-equipment surveys, indicative of the 
training needs, have been made in Boston, Mass.; New Orleiis, La.; 
Grand Rapids, -Mich.; and Philadelphia, Pa, More than 1.500 busi- 
ness fituns cooperated in the office-equipment. survey in’ Philadelphin., 
"Surveys of commercial ovcupations haye been madé also’ for the pur- - 
pose of studying remuneration and other factors. .’'The most wofthy 
related studies are “Clerical Salaries in the United States, 1926,” 
published by the National Industrial Conference Board, New York 
City, dnd * Balaries of Office Employees in Boston, Maés,,” published 
by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industry in 1925. 
Undoubtedly some mistakes were made in the occupational studies, 
but the fact that there is much similarity in the findinyrs.of these’ 
studies ‘in communities comparable in size and type obligates the 
gcceptance and use of these data until refinements are made, Efforts 
have been made to refine these data by determining the initial em- 


ployment and promotional opportunities and requirements. Very 
little has been done, however, toward studying business biographies 
arid job analyses te find out the ctucial factors more or less common 
for promotion, whether. pertaining to general educatign, trait de- 
velopment, or technical education and training. Nevertheless, much 
‘credit is due the workers who conducted these and other stitdies to. 


- 


put commercial education on a fact. basis. | 


” 
. 


A NEW CONCEPTION OF OFFICE PRACTICE 
great contributien fo secondary commercial ‘education is the 
study of clerical training needs by F. G. Nic ols, associate professor 
of education, and others, at Harvard University, in cooperation with 
‘the National Association of Office Managabs. A preliminary report 
of this study was made @ the American Vocational Association con- 


+ vention held at Louisvileg, Ky., in December, 1926, The purpose of © 
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“the research as stated in the questionnaires distributed late in 1923 
and compiled during thé biennimm was: * 


-- _To determine certain things with reference to general clorical work In the 

* hope fhat the Information obtained may be made the basis of the development 
of a sultable type of general clerical business training and of vocational 
milrlance that will Insure for the more numerous general clerical positions a , 
wipply of specifically picked and fundamentally tralnea workers, It Is believed 
that such a program os ts contemplated will work to the matual advantage of. 

. ‘employees oni employers, the former securing training for employment snd 

“fhe latter securing better qualified employees. 


Por many years some of tlie oustanding problems of commercial 
education have pertained to vocational trating af clerical workers. 
This study of#Mr+ Nichols, which was based upon reports from 54 
office managers and 6,050 clerks, was a comprehensive effort to clurify 

“and sglve some of‘these problems. The aythors,show that definite 
preparation for the clerical ‘positions is a vital] problem’to employers 
and to a large percentage of the employees; ‘that neither a steno- 

* graphic nor bookkeeping training done is a satisfactory preparation 

~ for clerical duties; and that the few courses in office practice in the 

‘ high schools-are totally inndequate to meet the present. bffice require- 

ments,” To aid in the organization of clerical courses, the clerical 
occupations were classified into primary and secondary office trades : 

‘- and. general clerical ‘positions, ; The elaborate data concerning gen- 

eral education, business training, and requirements in these ocqupa- 
tions develop a new conception, of office ptactive. The repgrt pre- 
sents a fact basis for supplementing the stenographic, tiated: 

- and retail selling curricula with units of ‘clerical training, and for 

the development of a suitable clerical trajning curricukum, The sug-. 
gested content should result in immediate improvement of commercial 
education in the regular high scliools, part-time schools, apd evening” 
schools, By providing for intensive clerical training, more of*the 
pupil’s time can be devdted to general education. Such a program ‘ 
should provide for success in specific occupations and better back- 
ground for promotional opportunities. 

The report cortains 31 clear and convirting conclusions that 
should challenge commercial teachers to provide for the training of 
derical workers, which is a nevlected phase of commercial edlaca- 
tion. Among the significant conclusions are: That closer cdoperation 
between business men and coramercial teachers is essential to real 
progress in the solution ‘of business training problems; that the gen- 
eral clerical-trainings courses should be based on.duties performed 
instead of on pay-roll titles that specialization in clerical training 
should be possible if time limitation, individual interest, and local 
needs make more intensive training desirable; that all or part of a 
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secondary schoel education is desirable for office work; that training 
should be offered in the high schools becauso business men give pref- | 
erence to trained applicants; that teacher-training institutions should 
prepare teachers of clerical training; and that additional investiga- 
tions into other clerical training problems should be made, « ‘The out- 


. Standing recommendations for further study pertain to the organiza- 


tion of local surveys to measure the local need for clerical courses 
and office equipment: to the duty and trait analyses of clerical worlkc- 
ers for vocational guidance and course of study revision: to the edti- 
cational and business biographies of clerical workers to determine 


- crucial, factors for promotion: to the objectives for the relnted voca- 


I 


' 
| 
| 


tional. commercial subjects dnd how best to achieve these objectives; 


und to thé present and prospective status of bovs in business occupa- —~ 


tions and the best type of training to meet their needs, 
- DEVELOPMENTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH ‘SCHOOL 


The outstanding movement in seconlary commercial education has: 
been toward scientific curriculum revision. The most encouraging | 
feature of it is that it requires the making of objective studies whieh 
will clarify and harmonize the Various points of view. The findings 
of t studies dre gradually becoming the most potent factors in 
the selection and organization of content on the junior and senior - 
high-school levels, * ' 

The reorganization of commercipl education in the junior high 
school in accordance with the accepted objectives of the school hns 
been-one of the greatest improvements in commercial education, The 
outstanding features of the new content ordinarily called “ junior 
business training” pertain to: General business information and . 
thrift training for all pupils; guidance by means of orientation and 
try out; appropriate training to meet the needs of those who drop 


‘out; and a preview and excellent vocational backgroundgefor those _ 


who pursue the major vocational courses in the sentor h gh school. 

There are three distinct stages of adapting business education to 
the junior high school. This development began earlier aind has been 
more rapid in some communities than in others. In the earliest stage, 
senior high-school subjects were introduced in the junfor high school 
in response to a. rather vague desire for some commercial work, 
These were taught very much as in the senior high school, 
frequefitly with the same textbooks, and ‘By senior high-school teach- 


| ers. A&closer analyses were mhde, considerable effort was required 


to effect desirable changes. In the second stage, a yariety of subjects 
persisted.’ The chief contribution was that the content was more 


r Sppropriate fpr the junior high-school lavel. Much progress was 
made in deferring the major vocational courses of Ea 
Pee y 


y 
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In the third stage, the need developed for a single course to bring 
together the various phases of appropriate commercial education on 
a functional basis, In some places the content is little more than a 
fusion of penmanship, spelling, and arithmetic under a single title. 
In other places, these subjects supplement the general business in- 
formation and clerical training. Efforts have been made to coor- 
dinate the content. Formal drill in the tool subjects is replaced by 
an emphasis on their proper functioning in the new subject, This 
development was frequently a matter of necessity in the school 
program. In Philadelphia and a few other cities where the directors 
of commercia] education were in charge of the supervision of pen- 
munship, this program wis developed rationally. Objective studies 
revealed that penmanship, arithmetic, and spelling could be taught 
efficiently when fused with the new core content. - , 

The increased appreciation of the worthiness and appropriateness 
of junior business training is resulting, in a rather general introduc- ~ 
tion of the subject. The emphasis on the different objectives for the 
course varies in the respective schools,. In those instances in which 
the emphasis is on subsidiary guidance objectives or on generalbusi- 
ness information that should be common to all pupils, the elementary 
portion of the subject’ is frequently required of all pupils in the 
seventh or eighth. grade. In addition to the amount of the subject 
that may be reqfired of all pupils, many schools offer the advanced 
portion of the subject as an elective clerical-training course. Tha 
tendency is toward increasing the number of semesters of the subject 
from one and tio to three semesters in order to meet the, different ob- 
jectivés, The time necessary fdr a universal introduction of the 
junior business training ¢ontent has been materially reduced by the _ 
eXcellent contributions of the past two years. 

An outstanding contribution to commercial education in the j junior 
high schools was a report entitled, “The Junior Commerce Curricu- 
lum,” by a committee of the Department of Superintendence of the, 
National Education Association, This Feport was published in the 
1926 yearbook of that organization. It contains most worthy state- 
ments of objectives and suggestions for improvement on this level. 
Other leading contributions of the past two years are: “ Course of 
Study in Junior Business Training,” published by tht Board of 

_ Public Education, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1925; “ Commercial Educa- 
tion, Course of Study for Junior and Senior High Schools,” Depart- 
thent of Education, Baltimore, Md., 1925; “Commercial Course ofs 
Study for Grades 8 and 9,” St. Louis Botfrd of Education, St. Louis, 
Mo,, 1925; “Commercial Studies” (Course of Study Mono 
No. 28), Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif.; “ Commercial Edu- 

ne eet Ses School,” James M, Glass, in the November, 
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| 1926, issie of the Balance Sheet, “ Commerce for Grades 7, 8, and 9” 

(Course of Study Monograph, No.°6); Board of Education..Denver, 
Colo.. 1924; “ Syllabus in Commercial Subjects,” State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y¥.; and “Vocational Guidance and Junior 
Placement,” Department of “Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
‘ton, D. C. ; 


; : 
PROGRESS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Morb. progress was made in applying the findings of research and 
in conductings additional investigutions to improve the organization 
and instruction in commercial subjects in the high schools than in 
any siuilar period. The traditional concept that courses in stengg- 
raphy and bookkeeping were the only complete and satisfactory 
niwvans of preparing for alice and store occupations was replaced 
with an increased eagerness on the part of commercial teackgrs and 
administrators to obtain uw better unilerstanding of and (dprepare 
pupils for the requirgnonss af local business occupations, Ovcupa- 
Cional surveys have emphasized’ the fact that the immediate bases of 
commercial education pertain to the adjustment of the pupils to their 
initial and stibsequent occupations. The literature that appeared 
during the biennium made the yocationat objectives clearer and 


. 


" 


“ 


meroinl education, Distinctions between the jonior and senior com- 
mercial occupations, and the replacement of senior vocational courses 
with junior business training on the funior high school level, have 
facilitated" thé development of more appropriate commercial courses 
in the high schools. 5 , 
Tleretofore there has been A tendency to' imitate in the small high 
school the program of commercialeducationrin the larger communi- 
ties. Many deaders -haye urged that commercial teachers in the small 
communities determine the réquirements of local business ‘positions 
open to the high-school “pupils and study the need of bookkeeping 
for farmers and the economic and business factors for good citizen- 
ship in the rural communities. Investigations of the problem of 


commercial education in the small communities have been made in - 


Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, ana Iowa, and are under way in other 


States, A session of the National Associution of High School In. © 


spectors of the National Education Association meeting held in 
Washington, D, C., in 1926, was devoted to, this topic. Attention 
was given to this problem also at the research conferences on commer- 
‘cial education called by the State University of Towa and .to some 
extent in other recent conferences. An interesting feature of the 
course of study bulletin issued in 192% by the State Department of 


Free Schools, West Virginia, was the endeavor to set up specific ' 


~ commercial subjects for schools in communities of various sizes, 


- + 


showed the necessity of a balanced and continuous program of com- - 


J 
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Worthy aftemptsgliave been made in a few cities to introduce 
clerical traihing and machine-operating courses to prepare pupils ~ . 
for a wider scope of vocational opportunities, Outstanding examples 
are those coursés organized at Philadelphia, Pa,, Bogton, Mass, and 
New Orleans, La. In the orientation courses organized -in Phila- 
delphia in 1925 each pupil is assigned job sheets for a few recitation 
periods at each’ of the office appliances. Pupils may specializé on 
some office appliahce in the evening school. Asa result of a survey 
conducted by the ‘office equipment. survey group of the Boys’ High 
School, New Orleans, La,, equipment was obtained for the office 
practice courses, Other surveys completed during the biennium and 

m progress will probably speed up this development. 

Although the city school systems have been slow in the past in 
introducing practical courses in retail selling much progress Wag * 
made during the bienniuh. The number of cities offering instruc- 
tion in salesmanship to rpgular day-school, evening-school and part- 
time pupils has greathy increased. The most encouraging develop- 
ments are found in the large cities, particularly in'New York, Bos- 
ton, and Los Angeles.’ Philadelphia, Pa., and’ Washington, D. GC. ° 
recently organized such courses, The Chamber of Commerce of the. 
United States, the Atherican Management. Association, the National ”~ 
Retail Dry Goods Association, local merchants’ organizations, the 
Bureau of Education, and the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion have been active in promoting these courses, In this connec- 
tion, the New York University school of retailing'is conducting, in 
cooperation with Jocal merchants, an investigation which has as its 
objective the analysis of retail-store positions open to high;school 
grattuntes to determine the educational content available for class * 
instruction and the pedagogical organization of the material for 
teaching purposes. ‘ . - 

The following shows the present status of salesmanship courses in 
Boston, Mass., and is quoted from the 1926 annual report of the 
‘superintendent of sthools of that city: 


~ The merchand{sing classes conducted In the Boston schoola have always 
Included practical experiences In the mercantile establishments. -At least 15 
days must be spent in actial, work, This may be done on Saturdays, every 
day for one, , or three Weeks before Christmas, and possibly a week at 
Easter, The pupile are paid for this work, and many earn individual totals 
of $200 or $300 in this way, There are nearly 1,500 pupils, boys and girls, 
enrolled in these courses, and there‘are 15 full-time teachers giving Instruction, 
After the pupll has teft school, the follow-up work is done by the vocational 
guidance department, and we find that a ldrge per cent remain in the line of 
‘work for which they #re trained. - - a , 


Although ithe development of retaij-selling courses in Boston has 
far surp that of most cities, the ommercial coordinator in that 
| 17836°—23—18 . “ 
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city reports that only half as many of the 1926 high-school graduates 
, are trained in salesmanship as are trained in stenography, -and that 
there are tWice as many retail-selling positions us there gre steno- 

. graphit positions in Boston, ; : , Z- 
There has been more activity in course cf study revision for com- 
mercial subjects in the past two years than in any similar period, 
In comparatively few instances, however, have there been. concerted 
efforts toward compiling and studying researches, surveys, and in, 
vestigations that have been made in order to make maximitm contri- 
-" butions in the selection and organization-of the content and methods 
 -of instruction, The State Department of Public Instruction in New 
York, and the local boards of education in Baltiniore, Denver, Los. 
Angeles, Cleveland, and St. Louis haye maile most worthy contribu- 
* tions, Many ‘cities, including Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, and 
Oakland, Calif,, and Grand Rapids, Mich., and the’ State of Wy- 
oming are revising their commercial courses, State-wide studies of . 
commercial education havé been or are being made in Connecticut,’ - 

* Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and Yermont whieh will un- 

doubtedly lead toward further revision. Surveys of commercial edu- 
cation were made also in Reading, Pa,, and Racine, Wis. ‘ 
An interesting feature of Standards for: Graded Elementary and 
High Schools, which. was issued in Angust, 1925, by the commissioner 
of education of Minnesota, was the prescription regarding vocMtional, 
commercial, ,and academic credits. It prescribed that, of the 18 
* credits necessary for the high-school diploma, a maximum. of 8 in 
commercial subjects would be permjtted, Representations were made 
to the State department that this limitation would prevent the schools 
‘in the larger cigies from adequately preparing the pupils for office 
and store positions, The original limitation has been rescinded, and 

___ the pupils are now permitted to present 4-commercial credits to apply 
“on the 16 necessary for the high-school diploma. ee end 
The most encouraging developments for immediate improvement. - 
of instruction have been the i analyses, researches in methods of 
¢ instruction, and'the development of tests, ‘The job analyses and 
trait Studies are necessdry for intelligent vocational guidante and for 
the construction of achievement, tests based_upon office standards. 
Some of the recent? contributions are: Various vocabulary studies 
and their application to the training of stenographers; analyses of 
stroke sequences. in typewriting; “A method of teaching typewriting 
based on scientific analysis of experts,” by J. C. Coover, in Addresses 
and Proceedings ‘of the National Education Association,” +1924; 


= 


“Pupil activity. curriculum in stenography,” Educational Research - 
Bulletin, April, 1926, Collége of Education, University of Minne- 

.. Sota, Minneapolis, Mina.;:" Typewriting suryey,” Boardeof Educa- 
| Gon, St. Louis, Mo,; “Job analysis in bookkeeping,” Lloyd L: Jones, 


- 
. 


‘ 
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in Research Studies in Commercial Education,\University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Iowa; “Analysis of secretarial duties arid traits,” W. W. 
' Charters and J, B, Whitley, Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, Md.+ 
“Bookkeeping and the high-school curriculum,” Benjamin Strumph, 
‘New York University; “ Handwriting survey to determine anidting 
standards for the Philadelphia public schools,” John G. Kirk, 
March-April, 1926, issue of the Journal of Educational Research ; 
and the report of a suryey in selected high sthools to ascertain 
average transcription ability of pupils, by Clay D. Slinker, in the 
June, 1926, issue of the American Shorthand Teacher. 2 | 


+ STATUS OF. SUPERVISION 


The lack of an adequate number of city and State directors of 
supetyisors of commercial education_is the greatest hindrarte at 
present to the-development of coordinated programs in. the secondary 
schools, universities, and teacher-truining institutions. The Necessity . 
for able leaders primarily interested in this field .is obvious. The 
yumber of pnpils enrolled in the commercial curricula exceeds the — 
nhumber-in any other curriculum except college preparatory. The * 
enrollment in the public high schools by ‘courses of study, 1923-24, 
reveals that.'the enrollment in the commercial courses exceeds the 
combined enrollment in all the following ‘courses; Agricultural, 
home economics, industrial .or trade training, and technical or man- + 
ual training. Neverthelesg, there is a larger number of superVigora 
in each of these fields than in commercial education. , 

New York is tha only State employing a supervisor of commercial 
education. Twenty-one cities in 18 States employ city supervisors 
in this field. Some of these supervisors have classroom, general ad- 
ministrative, or penmanship responsibilities to such an extent that 
they have little time for improvement of this phase of education. 
leadership has been develuping also in the commercial-teacher- 
training institutions, in the 18 high schools of commerce, in com- 

_ mercial 'teacitrs’ organizations, in schools of commerce and_educa-, 
fion, and ins cooperative endeavors with business organizations. 
many States the commercial-teacher-training: institutioris and come 
mercial teachers’ organizations have assumed .the responsibility for 
inaking state-wide investigations for the improvement of commercial 
education. .» ~* - ; A " ne 

During the past two yedrs there has been very little increase in the . 
number of stpervisors for commercial education in the: United 

| States, The position in the State Department of Public Instruction | 

in Pennsylvanid@has not been filled. In (he State of New York and. 
in the city“of Chicago the supervisory positions were vacated, and’. 
new appointments were made, Supervisors haye 

» in Oakland, Oy £.,, Rochester, N. Y,, 8t-Loui 


: Siee 
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The director of commercial education in Philadelphia, Pa., added to 

- his staff a supervisor of commercial education in the junior high 
schools, In Boston, Mass., & commercial coordinator was appointed, 
Recent legislation in California makes possible the appointment of 
® supervisor of commercial education in the department of public in- 
struction: of that State, 

’ The reports on the’ progress of commercial education in the cities 
and the one State having directors of commercial education are suf- 
ficient. evidence of what, can be accomplished with leadership “pri-., 
marily interested.in this field. Undoubtedly. adequate supervision 
of this important phase of education would be an economy. The « 
most comprehensive reports, on the achigyements in any city were 
made by the division of commercial education in Philadelphia, Pa., - 
for the years 1925 and 1926. Local (developments have been outlined 
in the annual reports of superintendents in the cities of New York, 


N. Y.; Chicago, Il.; and Baltimore, Md.; and in the State of New 
York, 


CONTESTS IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS - 


The renewed interest manifested in sectigpal and State contests in 
commercial subjects is a phase of the increased interest in the general 
testing program. The outstanding developments have been a more, 
general participation, an inerease in the number of subjects in the: - 
contests, a tendency toward standardization. and ‘refinement of test 
material, and greater uniformity in rules governing the contests. 

Frank ‘disapproval ha been, made of some of’ the objectives and 
the organization of the Wintests. At the'same time efforts have been 

eiuade to replace the emphasis on contests with an intreased emphasis 
on various measuring devices for’ the improvement of instruction, 
The teaching device that emphasizes the participation of all pupils 
pursuing a subject is more beneficial in‘many ways than the plan of 
“grooming a few students for a contest to the detriment perhaps of 
others, The criterion for judging the stimulating effect of contests 
is the increase or decrease, ip the teaching efficiency as indicated hy 
the ‘opt ant of all pupils in the classes. In order to achieve 


“ 


this brogdér and. basic objective, the contests must motivate . the * 
tenchdys to study the efficiency of their methods of instruction and the 
use of prognostic, diagnostic, and hievement tests, _ 
The tendency is toward standardization nationally of the contest 
materia) and rules, The typewriting tests haye been the first. to 
4, aPpraach standardization. Almost. without exception they are con- 
uctéd in accordance with the international rules and with uniform, |, 
standard material furnished by the typewriter companigs, Improve: - 
ment can bo made in the selection of content, rules for eligibility } | 
Aine hems el ¢ "a ' 1 “e >» 
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to grated contests, and the sele¢tion of dates for sectional; State, 
and National contests. Efforts .were made to standardize the short- 
hand contests in 1926 by the free distribution of pFinted standard 
(ests, together with a copy of the National Shorthand Rejlorters’ 
Association rules for grading transcripts. The outstanding possi- 
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bilities for improvement of the shorthand contests, in addition to , 
those mentioned for typewriting, pertain to the length of the tests ~ 


and the system of marking and grading. The vocabularies for the 


_ shorthand and typewriting contests should:be based upon scientific 


vocabulary studies in business, and the subject. matter should pertain 
to business. Definite plans have been announced in the December, 
1926, issue of the American Shorthand Teacher for the standardiza- 
tion of shorthand contes(s in-1927. The 1995 and 1926-bulletins on 
contests In commercial subjects published by the Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo.f and the State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis., will be of interest, 

Contributions have been made by Paul Carlson, State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis,, by the preparation of bookkeeping tests. 
With the inclusion. of bookkeeping and other-subjects in the con- 
tests, the basis for this contest material should’be actual job analyses. 
The problems of bookkeeping and clerical content are modified by 
different approaches to the subject and by city and State syllabi 


- designed to meet local needs. Assistance in solving these problems 


“should be, fount in such studies a8 those conducted, by the bookkeep- 
ing committeo in Cleveland, Ohio; the cooperative endeavor between 
Harvart! University and the National Association of Office Man- 
agers; and by Benjamin Strumph, New York University. The 
preparation of the contest material presents an opportunity for 
“cooperation with such organizations as the American Management 
‘Association, the National Association 4 Office Managers, or one of 
the societies of, Accohintants, 


_ COMMERCIAL EDUCATION CONFERENCES ‘ 


The conferences of the past two years have been devoted very 
largely to repéorts of investigations, experiments, and research in 
commercial education. The national and regional associations, as 
well as a larger number of the sections of the State teachers’ associa- 
tions, have.found it necessary to offer mere worthy programs seeking 
improvément in organization and methods of instruction. The in- 


_ terest and attendance have ‘materially increased. Appreciation of 
* the. value of the programs js evidenced by the demand for published 


copies of the addresses. Outstanding contributions to the literature 


in the. .field areffound in ‘the, ublished reports of ®astern “Com- 
e “fpersiaent of: Lg edu si 


mercial Tenis rt 
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of the National Education Association, and the commercial educa- 
tion sections of such conferences as those held under the auspices of 
the larger universities, 

In sbme’ States, which had been holding sectional teachers’ mect- 

, ings, efforts have been made recently to organize the commercial 
teachers within the respective States into one association, Under this 

plan one annual meeting, instead of a number of sectipnal conferences, , 
would be held, The commercial teachers of Kansas have adopted this 
plan, Similar action ig cgntemplated in Ohio; New York, and other 
States... One factor in this development has been the desire to ar- -** 
.ganize the commercial, tenchers of the respective States into groups 
* for affiliation-with the new national organization of vocational teach. 
ers, the American Vocational Association. lly Loy 
The most: significant feature of the joint convention of the-Vewa- 
tional Education Association of the Middle West and thie Western 
Arts Association at Des Moines, Towa, in March, 1925, was the adop- 
tion of the new constitution therging the former associntion into re) 


American Vocational Association, “ The commercial education pro- 
gram at th 1926 meeting of the American Yocatiorial Association 
was an excellent. one, devoted to retail ‘salling and'.the report of the 
recent, research study by I’. G, Nichols and athers. . - 

The University ‘of Towa held its first conftrdice devoted exclu- 
sively to research in commercial education at Towa City, Ipwa, , 
March, 1926, They purpose of this conference is thus stated in the ~ “| 
published report: as es ; 


¢ 
It is hoped that from these conferences there Will be developed to a greafery 
extent than existed before u feellng of the need for research, a willingness -to 
foster ft, and a desire to participate in {t—all fo the end that training for 


: % 
* The addresses,and proceedings were published by the university Rs « 
an extension bulletin, Arrangements have been made for a'similar 
conference in 1927. a p is eet ele : 
" The meetings of the department, of business education of the Na- 
tional Education Association held in Indianapolis, ‘Ind., in 1925, 
vere devoted to discussion of the coordination of business education 
with vocational opportunitivs. The 1926 meeting, held in Philadel- 
- phia, Pa., was devoted to th significance of recent researches for the 
organization of commercial education and improvement of methods « 
.of instruction... Places on the program Were restricted to those who 
__ had conducted 1 worthy researches or studies.:  ,: ; _ 
At the 1926 meetings of the Southern Commercial Teachers As- 
, Sociation and the National Commercial Teaghers Federation, re- . 
search committebs were appointed, | The latter association has offered 


’ 


- 


- 
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a prize for the best research report. The Esstern Commercial ‘ 
Teachers Association-slso had a search edmmiltee during the bi- 
ennium. This association is planning t toi isSue a series of three year- 
books. A unique service of the New England High School Teachers’ 
Organization is that it distributes annually to its members a report 
on new books of interest to commercial teachers. Similur. services - 
were proposed at the 1925, meeting ff the Southern Commercial _ 
, Teachers Association, *'The Ihtter nssocipéron consigl¢r ed estublishing 
permanént headquarters and employing a full-time’ secrfftary: to. 
assist and advise with its membership. The North California Com-. 
mercial Teachers Association nppointed a°committee in 1926 to inyes- 
‘tigate the possibility of appointment of a supervisor af commercial 
education-for that State. ‘The first general ‘meefing of the Inter- 
national Association for Commercial Education was heldrin Zurich, | 
Switzerluté, omSeptember 25, 1926, -The objectives of this hew 
association will be to work’ for the nea of commercial educn- | 
tion in all countries by the follwing’ means:' * ” 4 


. s . 

Estiblishing closer tivs between the various national’ associations for com- 
merit] teaching, commercial schools, chambers of cimmerce, private and pilb- 
"He Institutions, firms, compantes, corporations, and educational authorities: 
orgauiziig fern CPETESNCH ; organizing-Internitionel courses for com-« 
merelal expyansjon «nd for the study’ of languages; discussion of questions of 
genernt fnterest and thelr retntlons to commerciil cducutwm; organization of a 
central office of {nformfation on questions of commercial education issuing of a, 
JFeview und gther publicutions dealing with cummerclal education ; contributing 
to hewspnpers articles and reports on the progress of commercial education 
in varlous countries ; orenuizing und encouraging excursions and stays abroad 
tor the stujly of economic conditions and commercial education in other coun 
tries: collaboration With other associations and public Institutions for the’ 


promotlon of commercial and technical ednestion and the study of serene 
' , <$ 


TENDENCIES IN COMMERCIAL-TEACHER TRAINING $$ 


There has been a general ‘awukening i in the past two years regard- 
ing the importance of commerciiJ-teacher training. /The leaders, 
have urged thatthe key to the improvement of commercial edyca- 
tion onf long-term basis is atbetter ‘program for commercial -teAcher 
“train g and certification, ‘The State departments of education and 
ihe larger universities have taken a greater interest in the prepara- 
tion of commercial teachers, and a: number of investigations have 

. been made to show the’ present status of commercial-teacher training. 

Recent developments in commercial education ofthe secondary 
schools have emphasized the. urgent need for improveme in 
‘teacher training ,to ne pace with and make possible furthe prog- 
"cress in. development jof local programs, This haesbeen particularly 
_ evident: inthe difficllity: of obtaining; teachers for the introduction 
of new rails a a8 junior Leeaess training, eletlcat, Araining 
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-' the prafession of well-prepared cammercial teachers, research work: 


r 


“fnd needs, for commercial-teacher trdining have,been: completed" ” 
‘and others have been stiirted. An investivation o 


| State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. reported-a ‘sthdy entitled, « 


Machine operating, and retail, selling.” Inadequate preparation of 
commercial teachers is the chief reasOn for the failure to apply 
with dispatch the clear and convincing findings of research, As:the 
statistical data are accumulated indicating what is wanted from 
commercial education, the teacher-training curriculum’ should ‘be- 
revised accordingly, Passive tolerance is replaced by the desire to 
makw possible closer adjustments to immediate needs and to pertma- 
nent progress by-providing for _& constant and adequate low into 


ers, and 'leuders, + 4 oe ; 

A stimulating factor for’ the improvement of the commercial. 
teacher-trfining program is the.increased interest in it manifested by — 
the Jarger.volloges and universities. Some encouraging deyelop- 
ments have been made at New York University, Harvard University, 
Coluinbia University, University gf Chicayo, Univer y of Towa, 
University of Michigun, and many a the leading novmal schools: 
Athovat the universities &enerally Nave been glow to provide for . 

need, many “of them are interested” in establishing: ‘four-year 
curricula fron. which recognized degrees-«may be obtained, Some _ 
universities recently entering the field have instituted’ programs. ~ 
of research, Their facilities. for graduate study in, the problems 
of commercial education are ulilized more than-ever’ before. In 

. a a ae oe ee Tied agave 
fact, the university as sin educational center, with its possibilities for 
general as well as the necessary specific content’ and methods courses, - 
is becoming more popular, Concentration of commercial teacher \ gr 
training in the larger universities of the, varidiis: States is a. 
possibility. . Sint Such Ceo ee 

During the past two years many gtudies of thé present status 


leeds for com. - 
mercial teacher training in New Jefsey was made by- the Bureay 
of Education in connection with o survey of Rutgers University 
in 1926, The report of the study by Miss Elizabeth Briggs, Teachers’ 
College,. Columbia University, New York: uppeared,in the October ~ 
aad Novémber (1926) Issues 6f the Journal of Commerdial Educ: 


a Preparation of Commerce Teachers for Missouri. High Schooly,”., Be : 
John W., Edgemond, director oF commerciat subjects, Onmtend, 
Chit; AR, BitHock, director of sprnineneieh edtication, Tee AMBelesy. I 
ne i i ‘ 2 3 thn Pa ai ‘s} a“ ay at! \ ‘* oe 4 nian a ATs Vy an -* - 4 ‘i h 
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Calif. band others cenducted a study of commercial-teacher training 
_ in that State, A report of this study ‘was made by the former ate 
_ conference called by the State superintendent of public i instruction. 
- for the heads of teacher-training institutions and deans of the ,uni- 
yersities. Other studies were made in Oklahoma und Texas. ms: 
The flowing is quoted from a study of the comparative status 

of commercial and other teachers in selected counties in New Jersey, « 

by Paul 8. Lomax, New York University: | ‘ 


Two things at least seem Inevitalle In the educational prepnration. of com- 
merclal teachers: First, such teachers must be os jvell equipped. as English, 
mathematics, ani selenee teachers, which means at Jeast’ four-year _ college 
graduation; and, secimd, the prepiration of commercial teachers will tend 

- mére and more to take plave in an educational center which has au acceptable 
college of arts and sclence, vollege of commerce, and college of education, or 
vquivatent factiitles, The normal school {8 usually as Inadequate to prepare 
high-school commercial teachers As it js to prepare high-schoo) English, ma e- 
matics, and science teachers The private business school is HKewlse innde- 
* quate to perform Such a service. Both These educational Institutions have played 
8 Most important part In the development of commercial education, for- which 
ol] commercial teachers should feel most gratefol; but pas fouryedr college 
‘preparation Is jiicreasingly demanded of commercin! teachers, the normal school — 
and private "business seyret will inevitably, become less and leas an at 
. factor, " hak 


E, G? Blackstone Dtiversity of Iowa, condugted | Be st udy of com- , 
mercial teacher irdiniig: in 59 institwtions. The report was pub- , 
lished inder date of February’, 1926, in University of Towa ‘Exten- 
sion Bulletin’No. 141. The. following criticisms of commercial 

_ teacher training are quoted from the report: 


- 


+ Lack of practico-teaching facities; lack of competent” college shetiuctsitn) 

lack of definite objectives in ihganning of teacher-trituing course’; lack: of - 
voordinatlor between bigh schools‘and colleges; too much umphasis on methods 
und too Jttle emphasis on: subject matter; too inneh, time deve d, ta tea@hing ~ 
subjecta such ny shorthand; too low standdrds for i tog ttle 
itttention ply ep to specialization and’ too much to trying. “round com- 


inerclal teachers; too great, a tendehey ti {cel that the’ atddent dg prepared to 
tench when be-has bad subject:matter courses but fea Na a Deyebology + ? 
Lge’ credit’ for such subjects. ae. penmanabip and | spelling... : ; 


“As: ‘a result of. the kind of studies mentioned above, § muny of the. x 
States are increasing the length of the training, courses, “Eiforta 

. hitve been made recently 1 in Pennsylvania, Ohic. Indiana, New York, 
‘and Colorado, to. raise the standards for: certification of commercial 
“teachers, | Following. the enactment of the certification, law‘of 1923 
: in Colorado, the department .of public instruction ,.ip cooperation 
| fith ‘a committee.’ for, commercial ‘edueatidn, established | higher TE 

 eagalipeat for the. Brcueaniee? 9f, sommpercial Sones in, oe 
vB! FAs 9 J tr) 
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Recommendations of the revision committee for anopzrading of 
the requirements fer the certification of commercial teachers of the 
State of New York, published in the 1925 report of the State de- 
partment of education, are in part-as follows: ; 

There should be a deelded upgrading tn the certification requirements for 
commercini. terchers, * * * Not liter than August 1, 1927. epeclal cer-- 

*tificates in commercial branches should he denied to those who are not gras: 
ates of a ‘commerctultonchérztrnhitig. department of recognized three-wear 
normal school or college ar who have not hyd n satistuctyry equivalent train- 


ing, * * * aNo complete private régistepis buxiness-schoul commercial- 
‘Yeucher-training curriculum should he xpproved unless such curriculum Is 
_ given in a separate commercial-tencher-tratning department and only high- + 
school graduates are acvepted for it, ° 


, 


~ The emphiasis on the vocational aspects of commercial education 
» has devoloped a tendency toward requiring victual business experi- 
ence of prospective commercial toaghers. /There is no doubt that 
, Such wm requirement ‘vould be a tremendous factor in the immediate 
improvement of preparation for business, No other single develop. - 
_ ment could begnore beneficial tgward obtaining appropriate content, - 
motivation in methods, an appreciation of office standards, and wlti- 
mate efficiency of the worker; No teacher can be expected to do‘the 
‘best teaching of a particular skill or activity who hms no experience 
in that activity other than that which was guined in a classroom aml 
perhaps only in the lever semesters ofthe subject, Six months of 
business’ experience are required of all yommercial teachers for cer- 
tification in Pennsylvania except. for those obtaining a pavtial cer- . 
tificate. Qhio requires eight hours’ werk ‘1 week for one semester, 
Ten cities are endeavoring to hold to the requiyement of business ex- ," 
perience. Some give bonuses, such ps higher classifications on the 
salary schedules. Some of the normal schools ure ™deavoring to 
require successful teachings experience before granting the diploma 
to gommercial teachers. The advantages are so obvious that the 
. trend’ toward requiring actual business experience will undonbtedly 
continue, hee f . 
_A noteworthy event in the impevement of commercial-teacher- 
\@ training programs on a-nationSvide basis was the organization of 
_ “the Nationa! Commercial-Teacher-Training Association at a recent 
“ ‘conference on research in commercial education called by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, The purposes of the asso¢iation as stated in the 
itution are: . a a = 
, ‘To improye the pfbkram for i, of teyghers of commercial sub hets; to 
 \ @levato the standgrds for the certification of ‘teachers of ‘commercial subjects; 


~ te: pedi 10te Texenrch in commercial education; and”to develop a proper recog- 

“a pltlo amongst school men of thw significance of commercial ae ° 
' 1 OR) ‘ : } F ‘ Ne > 
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Eligibility for membership is limited to-those institutions which 
are recognized by the major secondary and collegiate accrediting as- 
socintions. Considering the present lack of uniformity and the lack 
of commercial téacher training and certification programs based upon 
actual needs, the National Comercial-Teacher-Training Association: 
hae excellent opportunities. 7 


THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


There has been a tendency during the past two years for many of 
the private business schools, particularly the larger ones, to seek in- 
dependentiy and by groups the approval of State departments of 
public instruction, State teachers colleges, legislatures, and accredit- 
ing agencies. Many of them-hyve been permitted to grant ‘degrees, 

‘dt is interesting to note in this connection that the largest number 
of these schools are found in States in which they are permitted to» 
grint degrees, are recognized as comniercinl- teacher-training. insti- 
tutions, or have their work approved by the State departments for 
credit toward a high-school diploma. There is a definite tendency in 
these schools to establish at least-a Vepartment or curriculum that has: 
some npproval or recognition by*the State or accrediting agencies in ~ 
order that the work- will have a definite relationship to that of other * 
institutions, , 

Inasmuch as closer adjustments to the needs are made in the prblié - 
secondary schools, and initsmuch gas few higher institutions offer . 
“technical training during the first fed yeats, many of these schools: 
* are adjusting themselyes fo this gap or break in public education for 
business. This tendency will undoubtedly continue among ‘the larger 
-echools pendinjy further development of the junior college and tech- 

_ nical courses in the first und gecond years of the college curriculum. 
. Many of the better schools are now offering courses of two or moré 
years in length in which bifsiness subjects are taught intensively. . 
That there is a demand for this kind of intensified effort is definitely 
established by the generous patronage accorded to s&ch schogls. 

Other schools, not so well equipped but maintaining some-classes for 
high-school graduutes, have endeavored to follow in the wake. of 
those that aspire’to collegiate standing. In,this connection many of | 
these schools have dropped the words ‘\business ” and “ commercial ” 
from thejr‘titles. There is a tendency also to. adopt such titles as 
“ college,” “ university,” “school of commerce,” and “ college of com- 
merce.” It is doubtful, howevor, if the rank and file of these schools 

_ Will imMediately follow this lead. a 

B. F. Williams, president of the National Asiociation of Acereied 
“Commercial Schools;-reports: Sts 


* Amotg tho, niost recent a sn In the effort toveard cooperhtion orhsch, 
hus fees made by various Through, the efforts af those organtene 
. _ 4 mn ad 
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tions ) many bad practices have ben eliminated, stipaitisieta chiesement have 
been raised, and physical betterment hus been secured. While this struggle 
on the port of the private business schools hax been Voluntary, it has been none 
the less effective. 


There are now five accrediting associations atong the private bust- 
ness schools, During the biennium, the Southern Accredited Busi-, 
ness College Association was orgahized. . ? 

In July, 1926, the Bettor Business Yurean of the ‘Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World culled a meeting for the regulation of {he 
advertising of cotrespondence nud private business schools. .The 
officih] organ of the National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools reports: 

The fuitamemiil purpose of the conference was to make achool dilvorthsing 
more gtfective by makiug It more bellevalle. Obviously, aly sehool adyertis- 
fag that xmuecks of exaggeration oriny other type of misrepresentution brings 
discredit upon’ all achool falvertixiig vwnd deerenses fhe yalue of every dollar - 
80 HpeLt, < 

_ .> | HIGHER EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS ° 

The commerce curricula in the universities hate been developed . 
ordinarily by the graduil addition of new’ courses, instead of by 
careful planning as was done at the University of Chicago and ina 
fey other institutions. As a result, the scheol$ of business present 

Sil extreindly varied pattern in the makeoupy of their curricula. 
Urban universities ordinarily set up gbjeetives to meet the peculiar 
needs of their immediate communities, whereas the outlying institu- 
tions have adhered to a general, broad basis. In the éndeavor to 
meet-the respective objectives, some schools have subordinated and 
others emphasized technique, So long as business was defined .us a, 
pecuniary system, forms, processes, and methods were emphasized. 
When, however, the newer concept. gained dominance thit business 
was an evaluating process, the elements of administration anid 
managenient were stressed and the educational objectives were 
focused on business judgment, . a 

The deans and instructors in the schools of commerce have devoted - 
much attention in the past two years to the objectives, organizstion, 
and content of higher education for business. A umber of surveys 
and investigations were completed and: thers were undertaken to 
obtuin more facts about the actual needs of business, A study of © 


. the occypational histories of 2,100 graduates of Aight representative 


schools of business was conducted by the American Management As- 


| sociiition i in 1924. Dr. C. 8. Yoakum, “ot the University of Michigan, 


» is stidying the: business: biographies of accounting students. The 


@ireau of business research at the same institution is cooperating in 
the ad of thé occupations of 50,000 business ‘and professional 


+ 


, ' 


women. An accumulation of such studies.should harmonize the 
present narrow technical and broader educational objectives. An 
outstanding contribution of the past two years which pertained to the 
objectives, principles, and organization of an ideal school of com- 
merge, was “ The collegiate school of business at. Erehwon,” prepared 
© Dr. L. C. Marshall and published in the June, 1926, issue of the 
Journal of Political Economy. Other contributions to higher educa- 
_ tion and business were published i in the various issues of this journal 
in 1925 and 1926, 

During the past two years muclt progress was made i in providing 
better facilities. Many buildings have been erected for schools of 
cominerce, inclading those at New York University, Northwestern 
University, and University of Illinois, Schools of commerce were 
organized at a number of the universities, including the following: 
Stato universities of Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, and Stanford’ University. A four-year 
college of commerce was organized at the University of Southern 

California to replace the former two-year school of Yommerce. 
Beginning in the fall of 1926, the school ‘of commerce at New York 
Tniversity has required foun aie of three yeurs for the degree 


for the school of business sanitftstestinn at the University of- Mary-~ 
land to be taken over by the Johns Hopkins University, and the 
Johns Hopkins evening courses have been extended to offer as wide 
a range of business subjects as has been offered by the University of 
Maryland: The Lincoln and Lee University, of Kansas City, Mo., 
is organizing a school of commerce. New developments are under 
Way in many other institutions. 

The development of graduate, courses and research in these schools 


courses offered. Stanford University,‘in October, 1925)opened the 
_ first graduate school of business in the West. It is the only graduate 
school of business which has been set up ipa university whieh had no 
definite organized instruction in business, Some of the schools of 
commerce, including those in Indiana University and the University 
of Michigan, organized bureaus of business research. The umber 
of research projects completed and in progress has increased rapidly. 
In this connection the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business at the 1925 meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, authorized 
the’appointment of a permanent committee on research with the fol- 
lowing functions: = 

(1) The assembling and disséminatjng of information regurglug the conchrciy 
projects completed, in progress, and definitely undertaken by the research agen- 
cies represented in the association, & 
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of bachelar of commercial scie Arrangements haye been made | . 


has been prominent. There is an increase in the number*of graduate y 


‘ 
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i? (2) The exerting of such Influence gs itiay appear proper and fensible to see 
that the result of research aa Drocured by members of the psaoctation shell bo 
comparable from one project to another. . 
(3) The dissemination of information regarding research nel(hods, su (hat 
the membership of the association may be kept informed of nny improvements 
or any particular experience whieh his Proved especially culuable. ' 


Among the schools organizing departments of commerce extension 
in 1925 were the University of North Carolina and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The program at the latter is in striking contrast to that 
Which has characterized the extension courses in commerce of most 
of the State universities: First, it is regarded us part of a broad 
educational policy closely integrated with the residence program of 

_ undergraduate training; and, second, it is limiting its offerings ta 
courses that are distinctively of university grade, no effort being 

“made to feature courses of instruction that ure either of a secondary, 
or popular nature. The department of commerce exténsion is one 
of the agencies of the college of commerce and administration to 
maintain close coordination of the work of the resident departments 
and the bureau of business research with the business interests of the 
State. ; 

In addition to ‘the regular conferences’ on higher education for 
business held by the’ American Assoviation’ of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, other conferences made worthy contributions and developed 
closer cooperation betwegn business men and the schools of business 
The donference at the University of Ilinois was held: in confection 
with the dedication of the new comnmerce building in 1926, ' The 
“proceedings of the confepence on personnel administration in coltege 
curricula, held under the auspices of the Ampericant Management As- 
sociation, contained a survey of soiegs Aotiraes in personnel adminis- 
tration and were publishee by th Ssocintian in 1925, A three-day, 
conference ut Stanford University in 1926 was devoted te the discus- 
sion of the status of business education and problems facing the new 
graduate school, “The underlying purposes of the conference as 
reported in the proceedings published by the university were: 

To advance the standards of university education for businesa: through 
| thoughtful discussion, , 
| To direct diserimninating thought to some of the problems of busingss wien: : 


| | +tion, especially with respect to purposes, content, and methods of a graduate 
coursé in business, 


To bring the graduate school of, business at Stanford to the attentipn of 

_ educational and business leaders in the West in such a .way as to promote * 
frultfol cooperation, ° : ‘ 

Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No..11, contains a report on 

“ the residence and migration of university students of busin A 

résumé is given of the number of business students residing. in each 
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: : 
Site compared with the munber af business students who are enrolled 

in colleges and universities in each State. Montana has the largest 

and Kentucky the smallest number of business students residing — , 
in the State jn proportion to the population. New York has more 
than twice us many residents pursuing courses of study in commerce 
ws has the nest highest State, and Nevada has the smallestinumber. 
Tn seven States 90 percent or moy of the residents who argenrolled 
in business currienla are in institutions located Jn their erie 
home States. ‘Pon States in the Union, including New Jersey, were 
repoged as not providing curricula in conamerce and boluses in 
iwe-23, The Bureau of Education survey of Rutgers University, — ° 
New Jersey, made in 1926, akg the development of business 
currictla in that institution, 


\ CONC Lisi ‘ 


* 


? 4 


The my ournging general devhlopment In commercial edu- 
cation during the biennium is the inereased interest manifested hy 
the people, educators, and business nen. An outcome of this increased 
interest is fe tendency toward scientific curriculum revision. The 
Various researches and Ahe different points of view represented 
by these groups are making the objectives clearer and more definite. 
With the development of greater emphasison the vocational objectives 
of commercial subjects, there ix an increased demand for a balanced 
commercial curriculum which will prepare adequately for the variety 
of activities of life. Slowly but graduallf efforts have been made 
toward cultivating a full appreciation of is potential contribution 
of commercial education to good citizenship. dine ‘ 
The clear und convincing findings of researches and investigations 
are contributing a fact basis for this phase of education. They are 
revealing the urgent need of preparation, not only for a wider scope 
of business occupations, particularly in selling and clerical. work, 
but for a larger number of occupational levels. Corresponding 
to the resultant stress that is laid on the importance of preparation’ 
for initial vovational opportanities on the various occupational levels, 
there ist developing a most. worthy program, of continuous education 
for business to meet. the specific needs of those who seek the higher 
‘occupational levely It is becoming more evident that, as one enters * 
and progresses in his business career, additional education is vital 
to more effective service in the vocational and jother phases of life, 
Although. various types of extension and parttime education mado 
much* progress in the past two years, these services are wort of 
further immediate deyelopment. + 
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CHAPTER X , : 
* .PUBLIC EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


“By L. R ALDERMAN . i 
. , prolate, in Adulf. Bducotlon ‘ | 


a 
2 

The term “adult education i has come into general use during the 
past few years yurtly because of the wide use of the term in Egope, - 
where lar ge numbers of mature “peaple are contjwiuing their educa- 
tion, But perhaps the term has come into generX! use in this coun! 

* try more on account of the fact that th words « “adult: education 4. 
have been substituted for the word “Americh 
time previous to the World War, So-pall \ 
have been held for aliéns, whd desired Yo beceme! citizens. To these * 
classes camé also native-born citizens that they might learn to read 
and write;the English language. It was mpost evident that the term - 
“ Americanization classes}’ was not a suitable name for classes or 
* schools to which native-born citizens ‘came that. they might become 

y literate in their native language. Adult schools and adult educa- 
tion thus came into general’ use, The word “ Americanization” 
could not be applied to more than 13,700,000 foreign-born, residents, 
The term “adult education * may have application to all adults. 

For the purpose of this report, adult: education is assumed to have 
the: foHowing characteristics: (1) It i is carried on voluntarily and 

. during the leisure time of a mature individual; (2) thesstudy is : 
seriously undertaken and is pursued under guidance. ’ , 

During the past biennium there.has been much activity, in the field 
of adult education. The idea is slowly delopine that the noiynal: 
individual should continue to make mental adjustments so Tong as he. 

' lives, Education is attained through, a sutcessful effort to make - 
proper adjustments to environment. ‘In our day environment is ,50 
many-sidef, so rich, and so diver: that no ‘one individual can be said 
lo ba completely adjusted to it. We have as contributing factors to 
our environment all that hag been preserved+from the past, as well as | 

+ what is happening now. Our maervelons improvement in travel ‘and 

communication has added greatly to the individual’s environment, 

So much activity in the field of adult education was sure to result 

in National and State organizations. In May, 1924, the United States 

Commissioner of Education, Dr. ‘John J. Tigert,. called a national 

cohference on home education, which met in Minneapolis, Minn. At- 

1783p° —28—19- at, F wih 
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this conference 33 States wera represented by librarians, members of , 
State parent-teacher associations, apd university extension officials, 
The object of the conference was to riba home reading, A com- 
Tigttee of seyen was appointed at the close of the‘conference to formnu- 
late. plans to promote reading in the home. This committee has held 
two meetings and has recommended that <5late committees be set 
up for the promotion of home reading, In a number of States com- 
mittees ave at work on this project. wy 
' Tn 1924 tht department of immigrant education of the. National 
Kduéation Association was changed to the, départment of adult edu- 

, cution. This department has grown in numbers and has now on tts 
list of members the workers in the field’of adult elementary education 
in many-States, _ e 

During 1925-26 ‘regional meetings were held to determine’ what 

support there would be for a national organization, to promote adult 
education. “ In 1926 the American “Association for Adult Education 
was formed. The association has a pajd staff with hendquarters at 
No, 41 East Forty-second Street, New York City, and funds are 
available for the prosecution of the work. , 

- lhe object of this asso¢iation is set-forth in Article II of the consti- 
tution, as follows: \, ° 


’ 


. Its object shall be to promote the development and improvement of adult 
education In the United States and Canada’ It shall undertake to provide for 
“the gathering and, dissemingtion of Information concerning adult education 
aims and methods of Work; to cooperate’ with organizations wad indiy}dnals 
engaged In educational work of this nature in the task of securing books anil 
instructors; to gconduct a continued study. of the ‘work being done in this feld 
and to publish fropi time to time the results of such study; to’ respond to 
public interest in adult education and to cooperate Insthe formation of study 
groupe whether within or withv@ regular educational {nstitutions; to keep 
its members informed of the shlehient ad preblems of adult education in 
otter countriés; to conduct’ schools an conferencey for the instruction and 
« training of those engaged in the work of adult education; and to serve in buch 
other ways as thay be deemed advisable, . io Ly . 
In the year 1925 the United States Bureau of Education added to 
its list of specialists one in adult education, whose business it is to 
collect and distribute data on all phases of the work. es 
Many groups and societies, upon becoming conscious of the fact 
that they have been working in the field of adult education, which 
before was a clearly understood, are purposely making their work 
more and. moré educatfonal in nature. -For instance, one group which 
heretofore contented itself with mere entertainment, upon becoming 
aware that it was largely an educational institution, changed these 
purely entertainment features to en and reports of a serious and 
_ worth-while nature. The members df most socisties like to feel that 
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they are doing work that is educational, and as they become con- 
~ scious of this they make it moreso. ~ ° $s 
The nineteenth Rntury is said to have been a time when the rights 
of childhood were emphasized. The first quartef of *the twentieth 
° century wWitnessed_a marvelous growth in the field of secondary 
education. -During that time the attendance in public secondary 
schools in-the United States increased 437.7 per cent. During the 
same period attendance in elementary schools increased only 37.9 
per cent. It is now the belief of many people that the second quarter 
of the twentieth century’ is starting withthe promise that education 
will be accessible to all persons in the United Sfites.: - 
The adult-education movement is perhaps partly due to the fact 
, that adults now have more leisure than ever before and also to tHe 
" fact that the prinesples of education are better understogd.' It has 
been demonstrated that the mind grows by use and that its ability © 
to acquire new conéepts does not stop with maturity but is in fact . 
~ dependent laryvely upon whaf it has already acquired. The readjust- 
ment of education for the whole of the life of the individual is sure - 
to haye very important: effects upon the ‘kind of education that’ is 
provided for youth. he; i 
This report has beer made very largely from replies to question- 
naires which the bureau sent out and will deal with the. progress 
that has been made during the biennium 1924-1926 in the following 
fields of adult education: ‘ eee : 34 
First.—What State departments of education have been doing to 
promote elementary education of both’ native illiterates and foreign- 
born residents who are practically illiterate in the English language. - 
Second.—What' city school-systems haye done to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for their citizens who did not attend the regular 
day schools. .' 
Third.—What colleges and universities have done to give oppor- |, 
tunity to those.who for any reason do not go to these institutions. _ 
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TABLE 1.—Stafe actinties in adult education le 


al cost “om: | Enrollment of 
ofadult) Unites In | adult iNliterdtes 
classes =p -h having | and foreign. erecy 
is pro | saree por, |. tmall adult re 
vided - gn clusses in State 


or native 


in Eng by ’ 
, lsh and} pault State? | Iiliterates 
. citizen. 
ship? 
Yes) No: Yea| N 
Alabama........}..._ Sree (ee 
Arizona... 2... XK fists...) X 
Arkansas... | Modes. Js o32 x |. 
California. __.__. M1.) HM fecee 
Colurado.__--.,.).--.) S| Jes 
Connecticut...._ x |__| & 
Delaware... -.| Ts 
. Dist. Columbia. it: 4X |. 
Florida. .._."_.|___. etree 
Georgin.--.---..) miba x 
Tdahof --_______. >) ea RAP Hie < 
reee wef en 4 
Indiffna..... 2. mM ...| X 
lowa....-...-.-- foo22) 3 LITT] x 
re ra b> 4H) Eo x 
Kentucky... .-...|----] y¢ |-2).../. 0 
Maine.*..... seaf-3 wee 
Maryland...____|----] 97] & Je. 2|o 
Massachusetts. . Ps 
ichigan... ... 
Minnesota. ..._. 
Met mea _ 
Missouri... ... |. 
. Montana... -..__|_- 
Nevada......._. |x 
New Hampshire 0 j....] X 
Now Jerséy_._.. wer Oj...) X 
« ' New Mexico. .._j...- o|~x ings" 
New York _.... Xf... i 4 
North Cafolina.:!.._. F 0 }....| X 
North Dakota.. --e.| X 
Ohig..-..-...... ==-| & 
Oklahoman... ._. : 
MoS 
B® Pennsylvania. .- 
~ Rhode Island... 
South Carolinn.. 
Bouth Dakota... 
“Tennessee... ... F 
Texus! 2d ry 
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Referring to Table 1 we see that three States did not report. One 
of these returned the questionnaire with no information giver; the 
other two did not reply. The District of Columbia is treated as a 
State for the purpose of this report. Thirty States report recent leg- 
islation promoting adult classes in English and citizenship, It is 
important to note that more than 60 per cent of the States have 
ilready enacted leyislation tending to encourage adult education, 
It. might be well here to give summaries of a few State laws which 
seem to be producing desirable results in this relation: 

California.—The luw requires every illiterate between 18 and 21 
years of age to attend school, There is a literacy test for voters. 

Connecticut—Schovl districts of more than 10,000 inhabitants 


shall maintain eyeniny schools “for persons over 14 years of age, 


Iligh-school courses shall.be given upon petitio\ of 20 persons over 
14 years of age, providing such persons-are, in the opinion of the 


~ school-bour'd, competent to pursue such courses. State aid is pro- 


vided, based on enrollment and attendance. 
» Massachusetts—The State department of educftion is required to 
cooperate with towns applying for instruction in English for adults 
unable to speak, read, or write the same and‘in the principles of 
government and other citizenship courses as shall be approved by. 
the local school committe and the State depgrtment. The courses 
und the compensation of teachers may be fixed™by local school board, 
subject tu the approval of the department. One-half of the cost of 
such instruction may be paid by the State. : ’ 

Minnesofa.—aAny school district in the State may maintain public 
evening schools as*a branch-of the public-schoo! System for all per~ 
sons over 16 ‘years of age who for any reason are unable to attend a 
day school, Such schools-are to,be under the direction of the State 
board of education, One-half of the sulary of the teachers in eye- 
ning schools shal! be paid from State funds or State and Federal 
funds combined in so far as such funds are available. ° 

New York.—The law directs the. commissioner of education ta 
apportion tda city or local district, in the same manner as teachers’ 
quotas are apportioned, un amount equal to one-habf the salary paid 
to*each teather in immigrant education, the amougt not to exceed 
#1,000 for each teacher so employed. -Under this law local school 
alithorities may establish and maintain day or night classes in gchool 
buildings, in factories and other places of employment, in neighbor- 
heod houses, in homes, and in other places where they may deem it 
advisable, for the purpose of giving instruction to foreign-born and 
native adults and minors over the age of 16 years, thus making it 


' possib provide instruction at places and hours most convenient 


to the illiterate and non-English-speaking people for whose benefit 


the law was primarily enacted, , . 
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Oregon—The law provides a department of Americanization for 
the education and Amexicanization of adult immigrants, This de- 
partment is a part of the publiceschaol system and subject to the 
supervision of the State department of education. The department 
of Americanization consists of five commissidngrs who’ are ,author- 
ized to propose a course of study in citizenship and.to promtote the 
work of Americanization in conjunction with the public-school 
systens. . , = 

Pennsylvania.—The State legislature has enacted a law whereby — 
any school district muy provide courses for adult education and must! 
do so upon the written application of 20 or more residents above 16 
years of age who are not in attendance at any day school, The 
courses of study to be given at such evening schools are Jeft mainly 
to the discretion of the district school board.’ The extension school, 
when established, becomes a part of the school system and is subject 

to the same standards. When ‘its standards ‘are approved, credits 
~ earned in-such schools are acceptable for graduation in the regular 
day school. Y ' . 

Rhode [sland:—The law requires that one or more public evening 
schools be established in every town for the purpose of teaching the © 
English langnage where 20 or mort persons between 16 and.21 years 
of age may be found’ who are unable ta speak, reid, and write that 
language. It authorizes the establishment of free day continuation 
schools or evening schools to tench English and American citizen. 
ship to those’ who are not within compulsory attendance ages, All 
persons between the ages-of 16 and 21 years who ean not meet the , 
standards in the use of English as established by the State-board 
of education are required to attend day.or evening schools. 
_ South Carolina—The legislature has for a number of years made 
appropriations providing school opportuhities for illiterates, There 
is @ State supervisor giving full time to this work. - ' 

South Vakota—Attendance at day or evening schools is required 
of persons between 16 and 21 years of,age, inclusive, who do not. 
speak, read, or write the English language equivalent tothe require- 
ments o th grade in the public school.. The county super- | 
intendent: shall, by examination, determine who-are subject to the 

\ inet law. The State superintendent may require any: school 


*- 


| \district to maintain, as a part of the public schools, evening classes - 
English, the United States Constitution, American history, and * 
‘other subjects for which there may txist 2 sufficient demand. One- 
half the cost of maintaining evening schools shall be thet. by the 

_, State, provided such schools have State approval. in fi 
Tegnessee.—The law authorizes county and city boards of educa- 


‘tion to maintain night schools for persons over 16 years of age. 
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STATE SUPERVISION AND SUPPORT ; “3 | 


To make a State system of elementary adult education effective. 
there should be State siipervision. It is shown in T&éble 1 that 24 
States are giving supervision to such work, Thirteen States have 
full-uuie supervisors of elementary instruction of adults. . 

Twenty-one States report that they are giving financial aid for 
adult education, Just how much aid is given in some cases is not 
revealed by the table, In general, 50 per cent is provided by the: 
State and 50 per cent by the local district. Just what the percentage 
should De is a question of great importance, In any discussion of this 
question the following facts might well be considered ; 

1, If one of jhe strongest arguments for the justification.of public 

, Support for education is that it is for the protection of the State, 
what-reason could be piven for teaching a bay of 9 years of age to 
read and write the English langue and not piv eines that. -privi- 
lepe for a man of 21 years of nge? 

2. As iterate workers produce more than illiterate Torker money 
spent on everring schools is 1 most excellent investment. 

3, Aliens arg found in groups, and their education by local school: 
districts isa great burden upon some districts.’ In many cases where - 


* the work was undertrieen, it was eitl: er curtailed or discontinued, 
* 


; | , TEACHER TRAINING * * 


It is becoming more and more recognized that a teacher of adult 
classes should have special training for this work. From Table 1 
'-Wé see that 17 States report 45 institutions that offered special train- - 
ing for teachers of adult classes during-the biennium 1924-1026. 
This is a recent development and has in it, much promise for the 
future. By-this training, teachers of alien’ are given a better ‘ap- 
proach to their students, as well as improved methods of teaching, 
The time of the adult student is valuable and should not be wasted 

by poor teaching. °* 

_ Twelve States have illiteracy commissions. Some of these, mich 
as the ones in South Carolina, Tennessee, and Oklahoma, ‘are very 
active and efficient, ' 


OUTSTANDIN G “ACTIV ITIES 


The following comments by State departments are of intargsts 


California, —In 1924-25 there were orgatizeds 1,000 clases for illiterates “and 
those needing elementary subjects. The approximate attendance was 46,000, 
Opportunity for"illiterates to gd to school was offerell Iu 31 cities:and in 100 
rufal and semirural communities, We are also doing everything possible, to 
obtain a 100 per cent. attendance in thé elementary schools, Our attendance 
program ie made more ia vi the fact that we have many peri e'/ 
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-daborers, It has been variously estimated that we hive from 10,000 to 40,000" 
families on wheels Who move northward in the Stnte for the Purpose of harvest. 
ing the crops. Plans haye been worked out so that the .chunty attendance 
officer is waiting for the*children when they move into 1 county, and they are 
put Into school at the enrilest possible moment, We ure alse doing everything 
we enn to Increase the attendance of iiterates in our evening schools, We - 
have prepared no spectal pamphlet for teaching Ulese classes. Tenehers are 
offered spochil “instruction at the University of California, both at Berkeley 
and at the southern hranch, during the summer tessinn : nod, in nidldition, the 
university supplies a spoclalist In tencher training in this field who can be sew 

' to apy community io the State throughout the school year. Here she troing 
the teachers while they are working und gives them speclal help with their 
particular classes. “ nec? 

Connecticut —Daring 1924-1926 the following phases of adult education have 

_* been noticed: 2 

~ *1. Much higher type of pupil was in school, presumably the result of the 
bomigration nw. ‘ ‘ 

2. A slowly ising registration due to—obvious advantages of wincation: 
Mesire tu’ gain cidzenship for lininigrimt quita exemptions; beter Teavhing ; 
pressure of public oplaton, 

o. Ilgher average attendance due to better teaching. . ° 

4. A great need to establish’ supplomentary and cdordingted studtes for these 

e Completing Americanization Clakses, : ! 

5, Complete acceptance by public as to phice of adult eclementiry education In 
the public-xchool cutriculum. 9 

G& Récognition by educators that there must be inodernized currictlum, 
wectiliged reeltation. ind bumunized instruction, . 

Deriaware—We have had na Stale-supportod progra in of adult education for an 
numbr of years, This program: provides for a Spaaiatist (dude eduesition in 
the State department of public instruction, tralped teachers, materinis anil 
methods of instruction adapted to (he titerests, abilities, and needs of adult 
students, classes urraned at tlmex und places sudted to the living and working 
cpniitions of mature people. The work ‘is sponsored br a State committee af ; 
representative citizens and officials who meet once each month for the Mirpose 
of hearing reports on the progress of the work and making recommendations 
for its improvement, TRis wark 1s also greatly aided by the Delaware State 
purent-teuchor organization. Since Delaware's largest and most’ immediate 
adult education problem was among tts 20,000 foreign-born’ residents, the State 
program during the first years of its dperatton was devoted to immigrant eduga- 
tion, with the result that about 40 per cent of the foreign-born residents of the 
State have been helped to prepare for intelligent citizenship und purticipation 
In the life of the community. About 700 of the foreign-born, men and women 
incldded in this number awere totally. illiterate—that is, unable to read or write 
in any,languuge—when they first applied for instructign, During the year ~ 
1925-06 this program of adult education was extended {6 the natiye-born Silit- 
_¢rat&'of whom Delaware has 2.500 white and 4,200 folored, Classen Were 
organized in 56 school districts of the State for 1,158 persons. They were 
in session two nights a week for 10 weeks. - Pad 


~~ 


District of Columbia.—In the so-called Americanization work in 
the Washington, D, C., schools two features should be noted:” — - 

1. There is a building devoted almost exclusively to this work, A 

part of the building has been equipped very largely by the students,, 


~ 
‘ ar Tian! 
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so that it is used as a club, The place is made most attractive. A. 
good library has been assembled. Classes are held during the day 
us Well as in the evening. 

2. Considerable uso is made of motion pittures:; A local’ motion- 
picture company yives the use of a room and furnishes an operator. 
Educational films are loaned for the use of the class. During the 
showing of the film the stu’ents are requested to talk in English. 
After the film is shown the students discuss the film, and very lively 
discussions take place. ‘The instructors claim that the films insure . 
better attendunce than would be had otherwise, but that the main | 
vdvantaye of the pictures is that the film has given all of the class 
un interesting topic of conversation, The students write about what 
they see-in the picture. . 


Massachuxctts.—The outstand!ng develapments in the teld of adult education 
in Mixsathusetts duriig the ywist two years have been the Increfse in the 
nuinber of classes for immigrant women and the Increase in the enrollment 
in the intermedlitg and advanced classes, This latter de velopment ‘ls very 
\gniticant, becuse It shows that ambitious foreign-born men nnd women will 
come back tu school for two or three years when the tenching is ‘hood. Sev- 
erul years ago the majority of Immigrants came to school for only one year, 
. due undoubtedly to poor teaching, As the result of a-very extensive rogram 
of teacher (ritnmy in Massachusetts du ing the past 10 years, the work In the 
~ vlassrooms his beep strengtovned, and the immigrants tlicmselves recognize , 
this better than anyone else. 

North Paketa.—Dorlug the biennium 1924-1920 the program of adult gduca- | 
tion bak bevel stressed in North Dakota, The eanipalgn against Witeracy has 
been continued until the percentage of tMternvey bax been reduced fo two- 
tenths of 1 per cent. The statistics for thit data were furnished by the 
coulty superintendents at the end of the school year, June 30, 1926. The 
number of filitenites in the Btute, Including Indians, bas been reduced to 
2.035. The statistics show that one county of the State has-no illlterates and 
. Unt 17 of the 63 counties have fewer than 10. Splendid work bis been done 
by all school officials In the program of adult education. We have also had 
the cooperation of many fraternal organizations and splendid cooperation with 
the jsivent-teacher dssocintions in many rural communittes. Tt ts the goal 
of the parent-teacher associations to have orgaulzh tong in 50 per cent of the 
e State by the end of this eehool yeur.” In many raral commun 
embers ‘of the parent-teacher axsociations hhaye stated that since Joining 
4 orguntzation they bive-understood for the first time the problem of the 
blic-scliool system and ita progratn. The State program of adult education | 
108 been emphasized In all of our meetings. . * 
Oklahoma, —We have an adult education commission, Great, stress<ia being 
to4decure as nearly pérfect attendance as possible, Some schools aro. 
reporting’ 08 and 09 per cent a tivadaes Our adult pupils haye undoubtedly 
profited by their schvol contacts “and by the actual scholastic knowledge gained. 
It is probable that the communities in which adult schools have Ween BUCcese 
fully conducted have actually profited more'than the pupils hve. The teachers 
report that thelr adult puptis were fufluenced to send their own children 
tegulurly to day school; that the adult puplis raised money for a plano fer the 
day school; that the adult-pupils helped carry a bund election for tho efection - 
of « teacherage ;, that the adult puplis participated in a ime weer Yrs ee 
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trees were planted on the svboul Rround ; nat theladult pupHs helped In an 
@ntertalnment held for the purpose of P Securing funds for school library, 
ard ao on, ee — 

Pennsylvania. —Outitanding activities during the ‘Uivnatom 1924-1928 were; 

(a) Prov sion by the State couyell of cducation for special certification of 
tenchors of ndult classes, be 

(bh) The Wetting up of a State program: of home classes for lmmigrent mothera, 
The inital step in this program was takén in Jue, 1925, and the reports Indl. 
cae that were than 100 eitles and boroughs have cither appointed full-tline 

“cliss tenchors or have planned tu make proviaios for this work tn the budget 
for the conting vear, . - 

Virginen: sp fur ns iterates under 20 years of age are concermed,, the, 
number wis reduced tn the fiveveor-paghal from 1920 tu 1025 from oa little 
Over 2H CKK) to Approximately 14,000, or about FO per cent, We have attempted 
fee t the problem of ruml titeracy largely through ‘evening sessions and 
vnention Achowts, ivuact jn ow few ustitations a tremendous service has. been» 
performed, 


Samoa and. the Ving gin Isfandy.—Reports from American Samoa 
and the Virgin Island. show% here is practically no illiteracy i in those 


islands, ; 


EVENING PU BLIC SCHOOLS CONDUCTED BY TOWNS AND CITIES 


- 


Many agencies are conducting evening schpols for adults. For in- 
stance, the Young Men’s Christian, Associagon, the Young Women's 
Christian Association, the Knights.of Cqdlumbus, and the Young 
Men's Hebyew Association are serving lire giumbers of grown people 
in various parts of the country. Privatg@schools and’ foundations 
ure providing educatipnal opportunities fare of great importange. 
For greater Boston a book of 140 puges has been published, setting 
forth the ediicational opportunities of the city for working men and 
women. In some of the other large cities, such os Milwaukee,. Cleve- 
land, and Chicago, the libraries have specialists whose business it_is 
to acqnaint the public with the nature and scope of the educational 
opportunities dffered by various institutions of these cities, 

This report does not pretend to give a complete picture of all the 
evening sthools, but includes only those under public-school nuspices 
in citivs and towns of 2.500 population und more. A questionnaire 

Seni out by the bureau was answered by 1,666 superintendents, and 
of this number 520 reported that they had conduct ed PY ening meh 
during the biennium: 1924-1926. 

In many casts afternoon classes for soliacapeekin‘g women were 

| held in‘ their homes. This work is reperted as being very much , 

| needed and as grosvying rapiilly ; ; 3876 towns.and cities, report that 
their evening sghools are growing; 115 towns and cities report their 
eCening classes as not growing. Most schools report that they charge 
‘no tuition for students who reside within the district, buf make a 
‘charge for noriresident students. Sqme cities make a nominal charge, 


ERIC | which is refunded to the student in case his attendance in in school is. 


. . * 


ri 
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reguilar. The total budget for evening schists for the year 1925-26 
is reported,by 412 towns and cities to have be. 4 $5.319404.04, Many 
school districts reporting did nat give their enrollment, and some 
did pot give the budget for tlfe evening schebls. . | 

The total budget divided by the number of students enrolled in 

the same cities would indicate that the cost jrer student for they a- 
. ing schools was $1542 per year, This estiniate of the cost can siot 

_ be said: to be accurate, but does give some indieation of the vost of 

evening-sehool instruction. : 

', The length of the schopl year for ev ening classes varies from 4 to 
48 weeks. The length most often reported is 80 weeks; the average 
is about 24 weeks; the average number of everfings ‘per week isn 3: 
ani. the averaye length of sessions per evening is about 2 hours, 

The pay received per evching by teachers of evening schools is 
from $2 to $6 for the elementary grades and somewhat higher for 
teachers of high- school subjects, A very Jarge per cent of the teach 
ers of evening schools are the regular thiy-sehool teachers, Some 

cities report that they have meee ial training for their’ teachers of 
‘evening schoots: 

The school officers reporting were asked to make an estimate, in- 
ternis of the coynparative cost of the day school! for an evening sAiual 
program that would be adequate for the needs of the town oy as 


~ 


the case mizht be. - These-estinates vary-fromrone-half of 1 pep cent 
to 21 per cent; the most common estimates, are 4, 5, and 6 pet cent. 
The average is4.5 per vent. ~ The two cities that reported the hiyhpst 
percentaye of their adult population in evening schools estimate that 
the cost.of maintaining a full program is not more than 4. per ¢ 
the cost of the day schools. Gary, Ind% reports having 165, 5 fr cent 
of its entire adult _population in evening, andl wihiceaiie classes. 
Buffalo, N. Y., reports f per cent of its ‘grown. up population in 
evening schools: This is the best showing in the country for large” 
cities. If every school district in the land had adults’ enrolled in 
school in proportion to the enrollments in evening schools in Buffalo 
_ and Gary, American school boildings, instead‘of being dark and silent 
from 7-to 2 o'clock each evening, would be centers of light and life 
that would bring grow th and happiness to millions of our population 
and thus strengthen our democracg, * 
Reports from various, school’ districts indicate that effective pub- 
licity is as important for evening schools as for other fields of human 
, endeavor. Such publicity, when accompanied by capable teaching 
and adequate school p ee results in successful evening schools. 
Some city superintenden ‘e taken as their mission the offering of 
edueational opportunity to "ibteachable adults who have not finished 
the elptnentary. school. 4 Among the cities which are approaching 
such attainment (in additipn to the- twa named abaye) may..be 
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mentioned the following: Los Angeles*and Oakland, Calif,; Joliet 
and Springfield, Il].; Lowell und Worcester, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; | 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn.; St, Louis, Mo.; N®wark, N. J; 
_ e Ithaca and Syracuse, N. Y.; Akron and Toledo, Ohjo; Johnstown, 
Pa.; Dallas and Houston, Tex,; Spokane, Wash. * 
The reports from towns and cities, as’ a whole, show that the 
evening school is not Yet an established part of the regular school 
system. In many cases its budget is uncertain, the school term ‘s 
short, and the pay is small, Some superinténdents indicate that 
when a city wishes to €urtail expenses there is a tendéncy to begin 
‘. such; curtailment with the budget of the evening school, notwith- 
standing the growing belief that the most meaningful hours of the 
24 for many people are those fron 7 to 9 o'clock in the evening and 
that if these two hours are spent for self-improvement in most cases 
the individual will find himself growing in. knowledge, self-respect, 
thrift,and earning power. P 


? 


¢ — 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


Historjcally, unjversity extension education in this country is nat 
much oldér than the twentieth century. }t is true that the Chautau- 
qua universtty was esPhblished in yan that the University of : 
Wisconsin did some Work in extension in 1892, However, it was in 
1906 that this university orzanized its extension division with its 
dean and separate faculty. “By 1913, 28 educational institutions had 
organized for extension work. For the biennial period 1024-1926 
more than 300 institutions of higher education reported extension 
activities. i = : 

.To secure information given in’this report, a questionnaire was 
sent to 721 colleges and universities in the United States; 544 insti- | 

tutions retifrned the questionnaire. Of this number 301 reported 
giving some work by extension. The report does not pretend to 
give a complete picture of all the work done, as some institutions 
did not reply. The following table gives-in detail the number of | 
colleges and universities offering the kinds of extension services 
specified : oe ; 


\ "Taper =e of institutions reporting the extension activitics here givén 


Correspondence c 08. 2 Soak on Parent-teacher, asgocintion or other club 
Pubile information (including package” lg | 1 nt ee ee be oe oe 65 
Iibraty wervice) ----- 22 61 | Study-club programs_-__.... 4g 
Home rvading courges_-.-...._______ “86 | Community drama... 64 
Publications regarding extension educn- Tabor education-~----_-- 26 
Mots n cs sect ee > 5B.) Lyceum -_------ 565 
Clasa instruction outside of Institu- Physical training and bigh-school ath- 
tana. «205s thse kee 143 {|| a a mee —- SS Sine &4 
Pablife jecturer..._......._-__- 168 | Cemmunity center._----_.._ Resouces 81, 
Vieval instruction 2.0. 60. | Badtos- ee rea 62 
Bchoo! or community service._....... §%7 | Promotion of debates =... =~ 127 
" Laatitutes, conferences, short courses... 120 ' : 
CATE Titans . ee ' Et ime : 
. ‘ bm oh , “4 4 
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“In this study of college and yniversity extension for the biennial 
period of 1924-1926 ho effort is made to include work ‘lone under 
Federal subsidy acts through the Federé] land-grant colleges. The 
activities of these institutiops are available through other publica- 

- tions of the Government. eh ie . ‘~ 
Exterision courses offered by colleges and universities are so nu-, 
merous that it is impracticable to attempt to list them here. . 
Reporting officers of extension divisions of varioys ediicational | 
institutions of higher learning were asked to report new ventures 
that theirginstitutions had undertaken during the biennium. Their 
reports reveal the following, in order of frequency: Correspondence 
‘ work; class work outside of the institutidh; courses in business; 
teachers’ institutes; courses by radio; work for graduate students; ' 
correspondence work for alumni; courses in American history and 
politics; lyceum; opportunity schools; religious education; rural - 
~ pastors’ conferences; health institutes; work for graduate nurses,. 
giving A.M. and Ph, D. degrees; Boy Scout lendership; work in psy- 
chology; child training; accident prévention ; swimming; courses for. 
parent-teacher organization, \ = 
‘ It is thought by many that probably the most significant néw 
movement in connection with extension education during the bien- - 
nium is the use of radio. Radio is being used very successfully to 
supplement work by correspondence. The student in this way has 
all the advantages of class work except. the physical presence of the 
teacher and the opportunity of personal discussion. More and more 
institutions are dither installing their own broadcasting plants or 
securing the privilege of using other plants. It seems likely that 
this sort of work will become so popular that most. broadcasting’ 
stations will ifistitute educationg! programs and will naturally seek 
university leadership. . > 
The most unusual single ite reported is by New York University, 

which tells of the university world ‘travel cruise. This cruise did 
not actually start, until September, 1926, but it had been planned 
for the last two years And might be said fo have been organized 
during the biennium 1924-1926. The Ryndam left Hoboken, N. J., 
September 18, 1926, with 500 students—120 women and 380 men— 
for # cruise of eight months around the world. During that, time 
the vessel is scheduled to call at 47 ports and to travel 50,000 miles. 
Fifty faculty members and 40 other staff members gre aboard, in- 
cluding hospital attendants, welfare workers, and printers who will 
issue a daily paper, The ship was to return to New York in May, 
1927, The cruise is under the management of the University Travel 
Association (Inc.), No, 2 Broadway, New York*City, It is the aim 

of the promoters of this venture to make it a cooperative arrange- 
ment anoneepeny institutions, Phe success of the venture will be 
watched with the greatest interest. + ; 
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« Those institutions which answeredg the request to report the field 
of greatest activity in extension education during the biennium gave 
the following : Commercial educatiofi, radio, library extension, church 
work, women’s clubs, work with teachers, psychology, physiology. 
language, economics, visual education, English, mathematics, Ameri- 
can history, civics, music, drama, forestry. ; 

Institutiong were asked to state the amount of their annual budget 
used for extension work. Many replied that they had no segregated 
budget; others reported that their extension departrhents were self- _ 
supporting. However, 83 institutions reported a total Pudget, ex- 
clusive of Federal funds, of $4,913,023. 4 

- The reports show an enrollment for correspondence work of 64,480) 
for the school year ending June, 1925, and of 85,121 for the school 
year ending June, 1926. 3 

The number enrolled for class work, outside of institutions, for . 
the school year ending June, 1925, was given as 129,165, and for the 
school year ending June, 1926,-it was given as 130,172, Thus for 

* the school year ending June, 1926, the total enrollment for corre- 
spondence work and for class work, outside of institutions, was 
215,293. If we divide the tetal butlget by this number, we find that 
the cost of instruction is $29.52 per student, 

_: It is an easy matter for one to enrall for extension: work. It 
‘ means littte or much in proportion to the amount of actual work 
done by the student. : ad - 

The number of students reported as having completed corre- 
Spondence courses for the school year ending June, 1925, was given 
as 20,656, and for the.school year ending June, 1926, it was given 
as 26,817. | 

The number reported as having completed the work assigned in’ 
class work, outsige of institutions, was given as 44,376 for the school 
year ending June, 1925, and as 46,578 for the school year ending 
June, 1926. ‘ 

_ Of the institutions which reported on the item, “ Percentage of 
cost of extension courses which is bore by students,” two-thirds 
replied that the student pays all of the cost; one-sixth replied that 
the student pays between 50 and 100 per cent of the cost; one-sixth 
‘replied that the student pays less than 50 per cent of the cost. To 
the question, “In your opinion, what percentage of the cost of exten- 

| 10n education should be borne by the student?” the following replies 
were received from 98 reporting officers : ~ 


55 that the student stfould pay af) of the cost. 
4 that the student should pay 80 per cent of the cost. 
10 that the atudent should'pay 75 per cent of the cost. 
@ that the student should pay.60 per cent of the cost, 
21 that the student should pay 60. per.cent of the cont. 
+, @ that the student should pay lees than.50 por cent, 


BG 
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’ : 
A few of the histtinbons replied that the cost to the extension 
student should be no more than the ratio paid by a resident student ~ 
toward the total cost of his instruction. It-is impossible to determine 
" what proportion of the total cost resident students now pay for class 
instruction, as the tuition varies greatly among institutions and also 
varies for different courses within any institution, It is estimated 
that tuition fees of resident students in State institutions pay between 
20) and 30 per cent of the cost of. instruction and upkeep. In some 
-vases the fees of resident students amount to only" one-tenth of 
‘instructional costs. 
>In the main, extension students are more interested in getting 
better courses and better service,than they are in paying less for 
them, In one of the most successful centers of class work outside 
of an institution which the writer has seen the fee for a full-sized 
~ class is made adequate to pay the entire cost of instruction, but it 
does not pay for the services of the exfension director who is assigned 
to do this work by the State university. Smali classes are not re- 
quired to pay the full cost of instruction. A fund, in this instance, | 
has been raised to subsidize small classes. This arrangement seems 
to work exceedingly well, and probably could be taken as a guide 
in determining the fee ahich a nonresident student should pay: | 

It is evident to all that the largest item of college expense is not 
tuition, nor books, but the cost of board, lodging, and yeneral living 
expenses. The student who is earning a salary can pay a reasonable | 
charge for his instruction, and, if a university is to expand its exten- 
_ sion department to the limit of the demand for this kind of work, 
the tuition charge must, in the very nature of things, approximate 
the cost of instruction. 

It is unthinkable that a board of control of any educational insti- 
tution that is founded for general uplift would desire that a nonresi- 
dent student, by the payment of an excessive fea, be required to 
defray part of the expenses of a student in residence at such an 
institution. — 

From the reports received there is evidence of divided faculty 
opinion as to the effectiveness of work done by extension methods, 
Forty-two per cent of the extension officers who reported on this item 
state that work by extension is as good as work done in residence; 
30 per cent'state that it is inferior to work done in residence; 18 per 
cent state, that the work is superior to that done jn residence and 
give as their reason for this superiority the fact that the students 
are more mature and therefore more purposeful. 

The following examples of faculty opinion, Bs repsoitted by extension 
‘officials, will be of intaeee to many people: | 
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Howard College (Alabama) —All agree that the work is 48 good as the 
regular work, ' 

Spring Hit College (Alabama).—If this work entalle sncrifice of time and _ 
money, it culls forth a response equnl, If not superior, to work done in residence, 
However, contact ig very easily broken and interest more easlly dissipated. 

University of Alabuma.—Full credit toward degree given for undergraduate ; 
half credit ullowed graduate students, 

0 nivoraity of Arizona. —Particularly tn underclass work correspondence and 
exteusion class ork is genernily regarded as at least ‘equul to and, In most 
instances, supertor to work glven in residence, This. in particularly t e for 
extension class work, which usually attracts a higher type of student n ig 
generally found in reatdence classes, 

University of California. —tndividual opiiion among our faculties yarles, but 

- om the whole our men feel that extension teaching fs effective and worth while. 
The success achieved In extension teaching‘ yaries according to vircumstances, * 
Where the preparation of students Is adequate and the Ubrury or laboratory 
facilities satisfactory an extensiun, class ichieves about the sanie results as o 
class ou the campus. The function of o State unfversity seems to our dviniiry 
to consist In reseurch as well as In truining scholars und citizeos. To yceom- 
plish these objects the fuculiy has need te know Its constituency und to become | 
familar with thelr conditlons tnd problems, Morenver, fur reasons partly 
selfish and partly unselfish the university must constantly put furth un effort to 
disseminate learning nud to ald in currying the culture of the race to all 
parts of the body politic. 

St. Marya College (Calttfornia)—Most of our taculty are opposed to giving 
full credit for correspondence work on the grounds that it is not as thorough, 
a8 class work. All agree that class work (extension) Is as gqod as work doje 
in residence If given by one of the regular staff. 

Unitersity of Colarado, —We have heard many favorable comments but 
“never un unfavorable one. 1 ° 

University of Floridu—Faculty feel it Is best substitute. 

Boutherm College (Florida).—Some courses are just as thorvugh ay the 
courses In residence, while others are somewhat superficial, On the whole, 
extension work ts effective becuuse students are more serious-minded. 

Shorter Cullege (Georyia).—Thie work bas been very satisfactory to all con- 
cerned and, as a consequence, u number of young tenchefs In service have been 
able to meet the professional requirements for adyanced certification, The 
college expects to continue. this work us the demand arises. Another course 
for rural teuchers js ajilicipated for the current, year, 

South Ueoryia Ayricullural and Mechanical Colleye—Our faciilty agree that 

work by correspondence, If propefly executed, equals or exceeds that done in 
residence. It is a vase where the student does ull of the work Instead of a 
small prirt of It, : 
‘ Untversity of Chicago (Illinois) —Those who have given teaching by zorre- 
spondence a fair trial are practically unanimous in considering it an adequate 
educational agency with capable Individuals and one that is pecuilarly effective 
in develuping {nitlutiye, conceritration, Independence, and the abliity to think 

* and exj/ress Oneself clearly and cogently. 

Greenvilie College (Illinois) —Bxtension courses, more exacting of students’ 
time, necessitate individuul responsibility but do not permit participation in 
exchange of ideas tlirough class discussion. 

St. Procopiua Colleye (Jiinots)—The instructors directly concerned with 

this type of work report favorably, owlng perhaps to the fact that they are 

| yuumg and enthusiastic teachers, - 
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Rosary College (Illinois) —Faculty agrees that work given by extension Is 
not as Successful ay work done in residence. 2 " 

Indiana University, —Extension gasses vary in quality more than residence 
classes. The general level ts n bit higher {n“extension. There is always 4 
sprinkling of students in extension clasKes exceptionally able, purposeful, 
mature, who get far more out their stydy than do mhost resident students, 
Correspondence students certalfily earn thelr credits. They do better work 
and more of ft than my students on the cainpus, : 

Evanaville College (Tridiane)—The class ef students With whom we heave 
lwen working does work fully equul to resident Work. 

Franklin~Colleye (Indiana).—By faculty actlon we permit & minimum of 
six semester hours of work by corredpondence. While no Hmit Ig placed on 
class work if extension, It Is not held fn us high repute as restdence work. 

Goshen College (Indiana),—The faculty fecls that the smull_ college should 


work taken in larger institutions, the total amount of ension work not lo 


‘not offer correspondence courses, Credit Is given fer a Mg ns amount of such 


exceed 25 per cent-cf the entire college course. ' 

DePanw University (Indiana).—lt does not compare favorably with real- 
dence work for undergraduate students; bat for gradyate students it 1s com- 
paratively satisfactory, provided ample miterials, reference books, etc., are 
supplied. j 
' Oakland City College (Indfana).—Our faculty are practically unanimous in 
‘the bellef that the extension work as carried on in this. institution Is a yery 
yuluable form of instruction, and In the ease of many stidents is even more 
efficient than residence, work.. This Is especially true of the township {Institute 
class work. In some cases the correspondence work is not considered quite 
se meritorious os residence work, but since most of the students admitted 
to correspondence work are teachers In service and no courses are offered 
which con not be well done by the correspondence method, we generally feel 
that the work Is well accom)llshed and compare very favorably with work 
done in residence. 

Upper Iowa Untveraity—Not is efficlent as residence work. 

University of Kansas.—There is n fairly large percentage of our faculty who 
have had lttle or no actu experfence with extension teaching who feel that 
it can not be adequate or equivalent to the work (lope in residence. A majority 
of this group tire those who feel that, especially In correspondence study, the 
nbsence of personal contact with the instructor is a handleap that can not be 
overcome In any other manner. The administration of the university Is 
thoroughly committed to the advisubMity and yalue of extension teaching, and 
I believe I sim conservative in stating that a majority of our faculty feel that 
this inephod of instruction is qulte adequate when surrounded by the safe- 
guards that our regulations impose. 

Ottawa University (Kangas),—As good as residence work, iu such -schools” - 
as the University of Chicago, University of Kansax, and so on, where afnple 
facilities und staff are provided. 

Washburn Colleye (Kansas).—Our instructors do not belleve that extension 
work Is as satisfactory as residence work. The tendency ia to discourage it. 

Tho Municipal Untiver®y of Wichita (Kansaa).—We are dolng about same 
quallty of work, because gf the fuct that we are working largely with profes- 
sional groups, and the wrk they are pursuing 1s io line with thelr regular 
work; convequently, we foeet with satigfactory results. , | 

University of Kentuoky,—Faculty 1s fairly unanimous that extenalon work 
is on a par with residence, especially correspondence work. 
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Sacred Heart Junior Cellege (Kentucky). —Saturday extension courses given 
to teachers in service are 00d for more reasons than one, but they are below 
in merlt to work Riven in residence where the student has nore lelsure for 
self-improvement, Correspondence courses, ip my uploion, are very poor sub- 
atitutes for) residence, especlally if the student is taking the subjects: by 
correspondence for credits toward a degree. 

Louisiane Stute Untversity—Those faculty members who have actual experi. 
ence with extension work think highly of It, Some members of the fuculty 
think that Yiey bave done better work with students In the field than witty 
slinilar students on the campus, Students who have actually Gumpleted the 
work prescribed in correspondence courses haye always dune as much as 
stadents in the same classes on the ciumpus, 

New Orleans University (Loutsiana).—Not as satisfactory, pe 

Saint Joseph's College (Maryland).—The utllity of on extension course 
depends perhaps on the specific purpose of respective students, Where cor- 
relative advantage jg conceriied, work given in residence ts considered superjor, 

Maryland College for Women—Faculty opmilon is all against extension 
courses, , ‘ ; 

Smith College (Massachufetts).—The work Riven by extension {s necex- 
sarily of a more superficial wature, One recitation a week for 10 or 20 weeks 
in the yenr can hardly correspond to a college course meeting three or four 
times a week, The work lacks continuity, However, extensiun cuurses meet 
a heed for those who are unable to attend college or Who are ott of college 
aid wish to keep up their intellevtun) activity. 

Clark Untversity ( Massachusetts) —Unquestlonablé the consensus of favulty 
opinion is that extension work Is not In Feneral so thoreugh or uniform as 
work In residence courses, Exceptions to this general statement appear 
frequently. 

University. of Michigan—At the close of each year's work we ask those 
of our Instractors who haye béen assigned to take charge of extension credit 
courses tO make a report on the work. These reports are in a great majJarity 
ef cases favorable, Most of the met report tut students in the extension 
classes are wore Interested tn the work and more industrious than are the 
students on the campus, Those who report adversely uxually baxe thelr criti- 

£lsm of the work on the fact that inany who take these extenslon-credit courses 
come to the .clusses too tired with their day's dutles tu do the highest type of 
class work. Only a very few of the men, however, have ralsed this, point against 
the credit work. Most of the inen, I repeut, have reported favorably upon our 
extension-eredit class work. . . 

Michigan State College.—So far as 1 baye met faculty optuton, 8 to the 
effect that correspondence-course work, earnestly done, Is Wenn more 

. effectively done than resident-student work. This Is usually explained on the 
ground that a student who hus the morn! courage to drive Alinself, or herself,” 
to completion of work dune by himself without the stimulus of personal contact 

_ Of class and teacher {sg usually 4 more consistent student and more thoroughly 
Interested than the averag’ student in residence, + 

Kalamazoo College (Michigan). —Inferlor, due to mjxed and ungraded classes, 

| but stfticlently high for college credit. : 

University of Minnesota.—Opinions as to the relative merit of extenstun 

| Work differ widely among members of the faculty, but most of them aré agreed 
that In a public-supported: State university It is necessary to carry on such. 

'» Work, Those who have had longest éxperience in teaching extension classes 

bolleve that, allowing for the increased maturity of extenslor students, aa 

#000 & grade of work in done in these classes as 1s done on the cdmmpus, This 
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will, of course, vary with the nature of the course, since questions of the use 
if braries and of Jaborntories are Involved In some courses, and usually exten- 
sion atudents can not undertake a wide range of suppl¢mentary reading, As 
to correspondence courses, fow people believe that they’ are wholly equivalent 
io work done under proper conditions on the campus; nevertheless, in some 
subjects on allowing for the additional amount of work yequired of the cor- 
‘spondence etudens the work compares very favorably with the ayernge 
work done on the campus. Frivolous and superficial studenta may be found 
in both types of work, but with relative infrequency in extension work, 

Univeraity of Missouri—Most of our faculty meinbers, who have given cor- 
respendence or extension class work, regard them as the practical equivalent 
of courses given {fn residence. . . 

Washington University (Mdasouri)—The reports of the instructors vary 
somewhat accordiug to the nature of the work, but, in the matin, they find 
the students doing as goog work as In the day, and iv sorfic instances better. 

Intermountain Union Colicae (Montana) —The work given by correspondence 

. is effective on work that Is confined mainly to a textbook with a few outside , 
readings, Jt frequently gives a more thorough knowledge of subject matter, 
It lacks the personal clement apd group encouragement, 

State University of onion Onno vary. Some claim better work by 

correspondence; soine claim work fs abont the same; some that it fs not 80 
Peood. Much depends, apparently, on the technique developed by the instructor, 
"Union College “(Nebraxka).—We gliow extension work taken In approved 

extension achools up to onmhalf the elective requirements of several courses, - 

Grand Island College ( Nebraska) Work by extension Is not on & por with 
work given in classroom,” even if thg.gamé amount of groundp is covered in 
the text. a ; 

tgers University (New Jerecy) —Varies from a minority who think exten- 
anion work not as good to a majority who think it better. 

University of New Mezico—tThe faculty ts; I betleve, inclined to think that 
courses In residence yery much exceed In merit atid value courses given by 
extension. One reason for this somewhnt suspicious attitude ts the policy 
of certain normal schools in the State that orgnnize exfension courses in 
widely sepanited towns, employ school superintendents to conduct the courses 
once a week or so, and glye regular college credit therefor. The university, on 
the other hand, has copsistently used only Its regular staff for extension 
courses, none of which meet less than once a week, and credit has been siyen 
only on satisfaction of entrance requirements. 

Untogtsity of Buffalo (New York) —We have no forma) consensus of opinion. 
Some members of the faculty find extension Classes alert and stimulating; 
others have found them slow and deadening. Enthustustic comments on 
extension courses far outweigh advérse criticisms. 

Columbia University (New York).—The best evidence of faculty panto fas to 
university extension work is found in the fact that very mauy courses, In fact, 
the majority of courses, are given credit toward ‘the degrees of the various 
schools and even the degrees of the gradunte schools, master of arts, and doctor * 
of philosophy, There is a general feeling throughont the university that uni- 

‘versity extension Is on the same plnne as the work which is termed résident 
work. ‘The class instruction of tiniversity extension Is considered resident work. 

Courses In home study are not credited toward degrees, 

Hunfer College of the City of Mew York—In classes made up of teachers, 
college graduates, and other students matriculated for the A B., B, 8., or A. M, 
degree, the work compares favorably with corresponding work in the day’ - 
session, . Ve. : 
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Syracuse University (New York).—The extenson-school faculty, as a whole, 
consider extension work slightly better than other university work, where there 

. is any difference at all. : E 

University) of North Carolina.—tIt may not be out of place for me to register 
my judgment that professional courses may much more adequately be given ° | 
in extension work than In residence. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College (North Carniina) —Our extension center makes use of 
our college plant, and we think it Is on a par with regular work except that 
{t suffere because of the length of time ever which it. ls senttered. e 

Shaw University ( North Carolina).—The opinion prevails thar it 1s the equal, 
if not superior, for pruvtical value, but far below in cultural values, 

Jameatoirn College (North Dakota).—Opinions differ radically. Some. rte . 
It as the equivalent, while others rate Is as unworthy of uny consideration, 

| The rest are qilstrivuted, as regaris its value, well nlong the entire way betwegn. 
‘these extremes. . 

Oho University—Work glyen by regular €nembers of the faculty who, go 
off the campus for one group extension course Is considered as good. as work 
taken op the campus. 

University of Cincinnati (Ohio) —Our extension classes are (duplicates in 

time, Instructors, and credity of courses taught on the camps; hence the 
faculty regard them as exactly equivalynt to campus-given work. ‘The exten- 
sion courses are Invariably given by the same persons who give them on the 
campus. 

Western Reserve University -(Ohio)—On the whole those teaching in the 
night college are enthusiastic about the merit of the work. There are excep- 
tions. Those who do not xbure {n the night work are “ willing to be shown,” 

| Muskingum College (OMo).—Viewing the situatlop as a whole in Ohio we 
feel there fx crying need ‘for standardizing the quality of the work by the 
establishment of minimum standard». Some college-extension work not taught 
by specialists is, we fear, of unsatisfactory quality, Our extension staff report 
Almost unanimously that extension division students equal in vigorous study 
and attalnment the residence students. Most of our extension students are 
mature teachers, . ' 

Miami University (Ohio).—Teachers' College at Miami gave extension courses 

almost exclusively professional from 1910 to 1925-26 through professors em- 
ployed especially for that work. We abandoned the plin in June, 1926, We 
belleve now that our extension courses should be offered by professors from 
our campus staff. ; 
“-“Wittenberg College (Ohio) —While there {s some disagreement as to the 
merit of extension work, the faculty has provided definite régulations govern. ’ 
ing all such work. It Is the consensus of the faculty, generally speaking, that 
extension work docs, not measure up te the standards of residence work, yet 
it serves a great many fndividuals who could not do residence work, 

Ontreratty of Oklahoma.—Teachers whe have little or no extension work 

.do not regard it highly, Those with experience, both present and past, are 
positive that for types of work that can_be provided with adequate laborutory 
and library facilities results are as good, and in many cases better, than rest- 
dence work. We have Just completed a local study and this conclusion Is based 

. 0D letters from teachers and students recelved within the paxt two weeks. 

Oklahoma City University —aAll bellpve that such {s less valuable to student; 

\ hat wuch should not be considered as transferable credit unless validated 
by residence credit equal or double amount with same instructor or same 
department. ‘ 
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Intveraity of Oregon—Optuton of the faculty members at the University of 
Oregon-is very favorable to correspondence stidy. 

Muhlenberg College (Pennsyltania),—Our courses are given by the regular 
members of the college faculty. The teaching In these claases Is, better than 
ii the’ regular college classes because of’ f more earnest atmosphere. The 
general ratings are higher in extension classes, I find better class discussions 
* because of the theory belng combined with experience, We pay our faculty 
from 10 per cent to 20 per cent of thelr regular college salary for four hours of 
extension work per week for 30 weeks. The college profits fron: $6,000 to 
$10.0) per year from this work. I am compelled to make it pay or withdraw 
the catirses. 

Elizabethtown College (Pennaylrania) —The character of the work done b 
extension-course classes is regarded as from 75 per cent fo 85 per cent in ce 
as compared to regular work In Giasses in residence, 

Thiet College TPennsylvania).—When work Is givert by regular college ‘eran: 
sore the extension work fs considered of the same grnde us the regular college 
work, Only a limited number of hours of extension work can be nllowed toward 
eeadud tion, 

Villa Maria College (Pennsylvania), —lt is the opinion of the faculty that the 
extension ork ts exceptionally well prepared, considering the fact that the 
students ure (eachers In seryice,, whose time is Ilmited. Of course, it le not 
done so thoroughly as tf these siudents were In actual residence; bit on the 
whole the work of teachers in extonsi&n courses Is equivalent or better{ than. 
tle work done by students ly residence who are not yet teachers and who have 
not, therefore, the same sehse of responaibility, ' 

Rucknelt University (Pennayleanta),—There are a variety of opinions as 
jis. Our men who tench extension groups know that more ts accomplished 
by teachers taking the courses than by our regular students. 

St. Francia College (Pennsylvania), —The general opinion is that better work 
is genernily done by students in residence. 

Westminster College (Pennaylrania).—Faculty generally unfavorableoward 
extefsion work fs Comparable to work done tn. residence. 

Susquehanna University (Pennaylvania). —The Judgment .of those members 
of the faculty who have to do with extension work is that in view of all the 
clrenmstances {it os merit substantially the equal of that taken in residence. 

The Pennsylvania. State Colleyo (School of Aincs and Mclallurgy)-—Bxten- 
sion work not up to residence work either In quantity or quality. 

The Pennaylvania State College (engincering ertensien department).—Work 
xiven by correspondence compures very favorably with that given in reaidence 

eif It ts given ‘onder the following conditions: 

(1) If careful correction service is given. 

(2) If the atudent auccessfully completes 8 comprehensive esimlihtida 
prepared by the department of the residence faculty in which that 
subject ix given. 

Washington and Jefferson College (Pennsylvanta).—Very road as 

all of our courses gre given here at. the college. 
niversity af Porlo Rico—Widely varying, and depending inngely on subject. 
In accounting, for example, employed students atlending night extenston classes, 
If properly selected, do better work than those whore motive is more remote. 
University of South Dakota—Cover more ground with more supplementary 


reading, but miss personal contact-with teachers, Opinion varies, but most — 


of our faculty feel tfat the work ts satisfactory and of high grade. 2 
Lane Colleges. (Tennesace).—It has been very unsatisfuctory, We are seri- 
ously conalderiug discontinuing this "correspondence work, 
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Union -University (Tennessee) —A good subatitute—quite satisfactory, 

Johnson Bible College (Tennesses).—We consider that the work done in the 
classroom 18 far superior to that given through extension, althoggh we have 
had some very One work done by thir course en 
* The University of Tennewsec.—Very favorable, Hearty support given. Work 
80 Organized that each university department gorerns “content and teaching of 
allied extenaton courses, ’ 

_ University. of \Tezas—Faculty opinion ts at variance with itself. Many 
menibers consider It equal or superior to that done in residence. Other mem- 
bers‘do not count it worth while. On the whole the attitude is improving. 

Howard Payne College (Terax).—The type of student who begins work by 
extension {s older, more mature, and better Drepiret to do the work well than 
the regular student who attends classes in the college, Our work is neranged 

so that thoaa who do wotk by extension do a better grade of preparation 
than the student in college. - 

Southern Methodiat Univeraity (Teras)—The wembers of the faculty with- 

> OUL exception report very "favorably én work done by correspondence ahd in 
extension classes. - t ? 

Terags Christian. Cniversty (Teras).—Our faculty disilkes very much to 
consider correspondence work as worthy of full eredit, thotgh we do accept 
it from standard institutions, + , 

Southwestern University (Teras).—Most facully members «feel that cor 
respondence work 1a a%g00d substitute for residence work. 

Austin College (Teras):—Our faculty menibgrs do not object to extension - 
work for noncredit, or to a United amount for college credit towurd degree; 
however, the catalogue limits the quantity of work acceptable toward the degree 
to threg full coursesamounting to 18 semester hours of credit, 

John Turteton Agricultural College (Teras) —The faculty does not give as 
hearty approval to extension work by correspondence &5 to residence work, 

On the other hand, night classes and regular extension classes conducted by 
a faculty member, which classes consixt of nature“men and women @ngaged _ 
in some Industrial or professional work, Is considered very vffective, In fact, 
our faculty feels that some of the most intensive and effective work has been 
done with the few classes of this type which have been conducted by the 
institution, . : 

Baylor Untersity (Toras).—In conferencés with instructors, all indicate 
residence ‘work having preference over correspondence work, unless the corre 
spondence student is a matured student, . 

Apriculturnl College of Utah.—Opinions diverse. Those who know it best 
give It the highest rating. The faculty has ruled that one-fourth for the B. 8, 
degree may be earned by correspondence work and one-fourth by extenston 

‘classes, ; 


Brigham Young University (Utah) —Our faculty sentiment favors making 
extension work of such quality that It need not be apologized for. Tendency 
is to consider it of same value as realdence work, except in courses which 
demand elaborate laboratory ‘or library facilit s, However, many extension 
students resist efforta of faculty to make subject matter as exacting as ih 

| ‘Teaidence courses. ; ‘ 

University of Vermont—As far as I am able to judge, courses given by 
college Instructors outalde of the fnstitution are belleved to haye the same 

- Value as though'they were given at the university, ‘ 
College of William and Mary (Virginia) —Fhe aim is to make it of the 
same grade as work done in residence at, the college. Lot ' 
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. University of Washington (Waskington).—Under the rules of the university, 
regular work of our extension service may be counted toward a degree—up 
to 560 per cent of the total credits required. Residence and other requirements 
must be met. Extenxion work Is not®counted for residence unless taught on 
{he campus. The committees of deans often require dropped students to com- 
plete work {n home-study courses before petitioning for readmission, Students 
returning after completing such requirements often make good In courses for 
which the homestudy courses were prerequisite, One-fifth of work for M. A. 
degree may be earned in extension, All work is taught by regular faculty, 
und It ranks with campus instruction in scope and thoroughness, 
Davia and Elkins College (Weat Virgfata).—It can not be so good as the 


work tn gesidence-should be. However, it offers great possibilities. 


Salem College (West Virginia) —The faculty largely agree that the book 
facts are a littl: less thoreugbly dune, and the applicniion to life of the facts 
learned much niere thuroughly made. The latter depends somewhat on the 
subject given, ‘ati = ; 

University of Wisconsin.—Accepted as a regular function of university work. 

Unitersity of Wyoming. —Opinions vary, Merits of variour courses vary, 
Conaldering the benefita to be derived from environment, campus stady. Ix 
two to one better than extension. 


It is evident from expressed faculty opinion and conversation with 
college faculty members that the most mooted question: is, “Who is 
to give instruction to classes outside oF the institution?” Practically 


_ all agree that. class work outside of the institution may be as good . 


as class work in the institution, provided the students have had 
stiitable preparation and the insteuctors are competent. Muny believe 
that instruction should be fen only*by regular faculty members. 
This. plan would not permit expansion, It would not make it pos- 
sible to tse other thin regular faculty members at or near the places 
where classes are needed: There should, of course, be no lowering 
of standards in extension work,. However, if we mean by “stand- 
ards” that the work must incet some artificial conditiors-that have 
come down “from the past and that do not mean general merit, then 


‘standards should be changed. . 


Workers in the field of adult education say that mature stude 
demand more from instructors than, do younger students. College 
instructors who teach both resident classes and adult classes outside 
of the institution claim that the latter calls for more investigation, 
better illustration, and more invention on their part than do regular 
college classes.” It is clear that what is needed is that the same care 


‘be used in the-selection of men or women to do extension work that 


is used in the selection of regular faculty members, but that the 
difference in the nature of the work should be taken into account in 
such selection. An instructor who would do very work for 
regular resident students might be an utter failure in extension 
classes, and vice versa, In séme cases it is possible to get specialists 
who are doing outstanding work in the world to give a moderate 


a 
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- amount of.time to teaching who would not under any circumstances 
lecome regular faculty embers. @ relly Be 

Perhaps the most severe criticism by faculiy members of the pres- 
ent practices in extension work is that certain institutions employ 
local high-school principuls or superintendents of stuall towns to 
give their extension work, It is claimed that pressure is used by 
these school officials to influence their teachers ta attend their classes, 
This, if true, is not conducive to wood morale, Tlowever, an extreme 
case Of this kind does not make the employment of a local schoo! 
official bad practice per se, , 

A search for teaching talent in many focilities in this country 
would bring to light people of proper preparation and ability te 
instruct. Mobiljzation of our educational resourees world no doulit 
bring niany surprises. Most people of specialized informutjon, who 

- would net be willidy to consider full-time teaching positions, are 
willing to teach classes of mature people who are vitally interested 
in the stibject, provided the time and place for such instriction ean 
be suited to ‘their convenience. ‘The instruction of such a class ise 
very diff rent from that of a class composed of undergraduates who 
have not yet found their life's interests, 

It is the business of educational leaders to use to the fullest exterit 
possible the teaching: talent of the country. This probably can best 
be uccumplished through university extension, 

In order that standards nay be safeguarded on the ond\hand and 
that ambition may be encouraved on the othe® hand, it might be well 
if colleges and universities would test by thorough examination all 
work done by extension methods. If thase sume thovofh examina- 
tions were frons time to time triven toh rtastient students, a imeans of 
comparison would be availuble. Fe nately, testing skill has been 
ereatly imp:oved within the past 10 years, - 

If we examine vorrespondence courses issued by different: colleyys 
and Universities, we see a vast difference in their worth. There is 
a growing belief ymong university extension officers that correspond: 
ence instruction would be erently improved throughout the couutry 
if all colleyes and universities, before issuing courses, woyld follow. 
the practice of examining courses produced by other institutions and, 
if found better than their own, segure permissyon to use them, If 
this practice were followed and colleges and iniversities would permit 

. their courses to be used by others, each institution would have avyajl- 
able to its students the best course produced on a given subject. This 
procedure would have the effect also of stimulating writers of cor- 
respondence (inasmuch as their courses might be adopted generally 


_ and a royalty reulized) to put forth freater effort. Thus better 
_ - Courses would come into general use, 
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Institutions which have State stpport are no doubt under more 
obligations to give work by extension intthods than are institutions 
which do not have State support, and it-is true that the most of the 
volume of extension work is done by State-supperted institutions. 
However, colleges supported by religious denominations or private 
funds are doing more and more extension work, ‘The presidents af 
sane of these schools do not look upon extension wiMk as an oblign- 
tion, but as an opportunity for service and as a method: of adding 
strength to the institution, Every educational institution hes its own 


chentele which looks to it for guidance. “Nearness of the institution’ 


to the person taking work ts an advantage, as it gives greatér chance 
for contuet, as well as quicker return of lesson axsipzmments, 

Many university extension officials claim that extension work is 
valuable to the institution which gives it as well as to the students 
who tuke the courses, for extension work brings the institution into 
vontact with actual problems in the State. Former President Van 
Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, Who hadea large part ih the 
development of university extension work in this country, claimed 


that the university was m great peed: of this direct contact with the 
State, Tle is reported to have stated that it was the intention of the 


Universit) of Wisconsin to Maove the campus fence to the extreme 
borders of the State. 
There isa growing tendency on the part of educational institutions 


| to cooperate with each other in extension work, The most common 


kind of cooperation is found between collezes and universities on 
the one hand and local public-school boands on the other, the latter 
providing a place of meeting and the former providing the instruc- 
lion. Cooperatio® is also found in many lecalities between colleges 
und universities and local libraries, the latter furnishing the place of 
meetings well us reference books, maazjnes, and the like. Experi- 


ence has shown that jn many instances a library, in addition to -— 


furnishing a place ‘of meeting, reference Dooks, any 
(fective recruiting work for extension classes 

Library patrons : show by their selection of books what their intel- 
lectual interests ure, A librarian can often render a real service by 
introducing to each other people interested ind the same subject. 
Often a group of people interested in sore subject, if they know 
each other, will organize a class in such subject and ask for a ‘uni- 
versity instructor as teacher.. The public libraries in Cleveland, 
Ohtio, und Milwaukee, Wis., are rendering distinct service by giving 
full information as to class work offered in all parts of the respec- 
tive cities, by whatever agency.- The individuals who give this 


s0 on, does very 


information get first-hand data us to the kind and value of instruc- ° 


tion given. Colleges and universities are also cooperating more and 
more t by using each other's faculty members i i extension work, 
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In Pennsylvania the State department of public instruction is 


- endeavoring to form an organization of all the agencies in the State 


which do’ extension work not for profit. Much good for extension 
students is sure to result from such an organization. 
Considerable reference has been made in this report to the growth 


_ Of the college and university extension movement. The extension 


work as teported for this biennium‘ is greater in’ volume than it was 
during the biennium 1922-1924, and the report for 1922-1924 showed 
a greater volume of work in extension than did the report for 1920- 
1922, and so on. 

Among the reasons for the increase of work by extension methods 
might be mentioned: (1) “A greater demand by the public, which is 
realizing more and more that university leadership may be had in 
almost any field of human interest; (2) improvement of technique 


" in giving the courses, which makes them more effective. The two rea- 


of adults to learn is a national resource of first magnitude is more 


sons mentjoned are not only causing an enlargement of extension. 
divisions already organized. in institutions but are causing other 
institutiofgto take up this work. | F 
-@ur increased amount of leisure and our changing enviroriment° 
make education needed by an ever-increasing number of people. 
Various university extension directors report that there is an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of adults to study. That this desire 


and more recognized. 


CHAPTER XI 
NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


By Mary Dasney Davis Lv 
Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education 
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training for teachers of kindergarten-primary grades; certification for kindergarten- 
primary teachers; general supervision for kindergarten and primary grades; teachers’ 
profesafonal organizatlons—Sumumiary. 
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Popularly and scientifically the education of young children has - 
beert rapidly becoming a "foremost. topic of study and discussion 
during the past. two years. riVy' : 

Parents, educators, and even the man in the street are recognizing 
the potential abilities, of young children and the need for using the 
rich but much neglected preschool years of a child’s life as an educa- 
tional asset. Nursery school workers are gaining evidence of the 
effect conditioned environment and scientific supervision have upon 
young children’s ‘mental and physical welfare. Kindergarten-pri- 
mary teachers are guiding classroom activities to meet the behavior ~ 
needs as well as the skills required of their pupils. They are prac- 
ticipg in increasing numbers the modern 'principles of education and 
are contributing to the widespread interest in character education. 
A closer cooperation between school and home activities and among 


“grades” of work is being effected for the benefit of both children 


and adults—the parents and the teachers. “Child-welfare research 
staticns, consultation centers, and,habit clinics are offering guidance 
in understanding individual needs among children. 

Popular magazines have féatured ‘articles on such topics as the . 
development of desirable habits and behaviors in young children, 
the relation of parent behavior to that of theiz children, the book 


‘interests of children, and progress in developing health habits. 


Parenthood is becoming a real profession, and parents of young 
children are‘gathering for child-study classes all over the country to 


prepare for this profession, Nursery school, kindergarten, and pri- 
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mary teachers are realizing that they need to know fat more than 

they now do about the emotional and physical well-heing of preschool 

and school children, and sections of their conference and convention 

‘programs have been devoted to these subjects, 

Teachers, refearch workers, and administrators are appreciating 
the essential need of interrelating all phases of education and of 
unifying the progressive steps in educative experiences for young 
children from nursery schools through the kindergarten and primary 
grades. Principles of education underlying these ideals of education 

« emphasize that the development of desirable behaviors is as important 
an educational objective as the achievement of knowledge, that learn- 
ing takes place effectively only through the combined mental and 
physical activity Df the children, and that similar environment. 
‘similar methods of teaching, and similar objectives of education 
should mark the wo with all ages of children, and should insure 
continuous, uninterrupted progress in their development, 

These principles of education are being expressed in the courses © 
of study prepared for kindergarten-primary graces as a unit; in the 
unified preparatory courses offered by 80 per cent of the teacher- 
training institutions preparing teachers for kindergarten-primary 
grades; in the informal organization of primary classrooms and the 
specific efforts of kindergarten teachers to lay foundations for the 
school subjects through the children’s experiences; and by the super- 
visory units for kindergarten-primary grades in 72 per cent of the « 
city school systems supporting kindergartens. 

' The reorganization within the Bureau of Education in 1995 of its 
section of kindergarten education in the city schools division into a 
section of nursery-kindergarten-primary education has been in keep- 
“ing with the general movement to unify the work for all ages of - 
young children, Since its organization this section has serveil 
teachers and parents of young children, supervisors and superin- 
tendents of schools, research workers, editors, school architects, rep- 
resentatives of educational organizations, and others interested in the 
education*of young children, It has assisted in general educational 
surveys, has assembled und distributed information, and is carrying 
, Out & program whtich includes studies and regearches in matters con-v 
"cerned with the. education of children through the eighth or ninth 

year. . 2a Y, 

' Because this is the first report since the reorganization of this 

section of the Bureau of Education, data have been assembled to 

offer facts concerning present practices in nursery-school, kinder- 
garten, and primary education to provide bases from which future 

progress.may be reckoned, as well as to show the need for more . 
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complete and accurate information in many lines of educational ware 
with children of these younger ages. 

None of the practices here reported are perfected, and neither are 
they as universally used ag can be hoped for in the future. The 
types of scientific thinking which, modern principles of education 
stimulate should, however, continue to develop a highly professional ~ 
attitude among teachers during the next biennium—an attitude char- 
acterized by alertness to see and to grasp opportunities for demon- 
strating those principles of educational theory which recognize the 
interests and activities of children of all ages as the means by which 
they learn. Examined in this light, the education provided to-day 
for young children seems based on a scientific foundation determined 
by groups of research spectalists, Their work converges in the 
problems of education for the early years of a child’s life and is 
administered by teachers who are alert to the need for observing 
children’s interests and reactions and for determining the plans ‘of 
school work accordingly, ; 

Both specific and general problems are waiting for solution. . 
What do play materials contribute to children’s education? What 
practical experience With infants and preschool children is needed 
for the studént training to be a teacher or majoring in child psy- - 
chology? What henlth habits for which the elementary schools are 
striving can be easily established in nursery sehools and kinder- 
gartens? What shifting of standards or regrouping of children will 
best promote continuity in education and will materially reduce the 
large per cent of first-grade children retained a second year in that ~ 
grade? With how many children cara teacher work effectively in 
nursery schools, in kindergartens, and in primary grades? What is 
the per pupil hour cost of education for these three groups of chil- 
dren? These ‘and many similar questions are in need of study to aid 
teachers and administrators in providing the richest opportunity for 
each ‘child’s education, 2 j 


° NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The breadth of interest in nursery school education is evident from 
the many types of institutions with which the schools are connected 
and the several purposes for which they are organized. In each case 
the care and instruction 6f children is of primary importance, and 
in many cases the work with the children’s parents is. just as impor-, 
tunt. Intimately connected with’ this are the programs of research 
in educational methods and materials, in behavior development, in 
foods and clothing, in\social conditions, and in physical growth. 
This research and the tfaining of teachers, the preparental and the 
parental education programs indicate the wus field of services cov- 
ered by nursery sc education, 
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Some of the private nursery schools are organized to relieve parents 


_ occupied both within and outside the home, as well as to provide: 


educative experiences for tha children. Many of these are inde- 
pendent units, and others are a part of the kindergarten- -primary 
unit in experimental schools. In some cases nursery schools are 
housed if social settlements, public-health centers, day hospitals, etc., 
and are supported chiéfly by philanthr organizations, thoughya 
nominal {ve is usually paid by the parents. On certain days, in some 
of these schools, parents are piven the opportunity to assist the 
directing teacher as part of the parental training work conducted 
by the school, Nursery schools, used as laboratories in certain col- 
leges, universities, and teacher-training institutions, offer students 
opportunity to observe and study the interes bits, and neéds of 
young children, In some cases participation and t aphitte expericnce 
with sr ale also provieled for students. Such opportunities are 


- also offeréd to high-school students in the public-school system of one 


city as a part of the preparental training in the course of home 
economics. Two other city school systems are developing plans so 
that these high-school students may have similar opportunities and 
are relating this work to other courses in the student’s curriculum. 
As yet no public-school system has assumed the entire expense of 
operating a nursery school. This is due to the need for legal rulings 
favoring the appropriation of funds for such expenditures, Coop- 
erative projects between the public schools and private organizations 
are, however, now in effect in several cities, and in lwo or three of 
these the nursery school is under the general supervision of the 


®kinderyarten-pr imary supervisor. | 


Research centers in the field of nursery-school education are estab- 
lished in Columbia University (Teuchers College), Cornell, Iowa 
University, Johns Hopkins, Minnesota, and Yule, and at the Merrill- 
Palmer School vf Homemuking in Detroit. This latter school, rec- 
ognized as one of the first to initiate studies in child development, ; 
accepts students from universities for short terms of research work. 
At Columbia, Iowa, and Minnesota the work is carried on through 
institutes of child welfare independent of other university depart- ; 
ments but offering their resources to all departments interested in- 
cooperating with their projects or inginitiating individual researches, 
The work at Cornell is a part of tM college 6f home economics, at 


- Johns Hopkins it is a*part of the psychological laboratory, and at 


Yale the research is carried on through their psychoclinic.' Other . 


‘research centers in the experimental stage of organization are lo- 


cated in Los Angeles and Oakland, Calif. Many colleges and uni- 
versities are conducting research in this field of nursery education 
in connection with’ their courses mn shuld care and erin home 
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economics, psychology, and education. Significant“ projects very 
_ much in the nature of research ure connected with two eastern 
women’s colleges. Students in the department of education at Smith 
College have the privilege of working in a nursery school connected 
with the “Institute for the coordination of Women's Interests.” 

ing the summer, Vassar College maintains a nurseiy school as 
hi of the work in the department of euthenics. 

Research in a new field of work helps to determine mien olient: 
policies, to outline the techniques of teaching, and to check the eff 
tiveness of its achievements. Doctor Gesell’ indicates the peat 
opportunity which is open to the workers jdentified ,with the be 
tific exploratory work in the education of preschool ghildren. He 
outlines five major fields of investigation to whic 
nursery school can make significant coritributions: 
lem of individual differences, whic s hitherto Keen largely con- 


fined to adults, adolescents, and school children; secon/, the problem/~ 


of mental hygiene, of stimulation, and fatiinus, for which more 
scientific data are needed to allay the fear that nursery school’ 
experience is too exciting for young childref, and to modify the 
school’s program to avoid unnécessary demands upon ‘their emo- 
tional and social adaptation} third, to develop methods of measure- 
ment for the personal-social behavior of young children and to 
attempt to,establish norms; fourth, to carry on constructive inyesti- 
gations in the matter of behavior problems and to develop an effec- 
tive technique of study that is alrea eee by the case study or 
diary record methods now in use; and fifth, the development of 
methods of parental guidance, since the welfare of children is so 
largely conditioned by the environment determined by the parents. 
Aside from this program suggested by Doctor Gesell, many other 
studies of the physical and emotiorfil development of young children 
and of the educative values of play materials could be proposed and 
many such studies are well underway throughout the country.? 
Whereas the major number of nursery schools has been organized 
at the initiative of educators,.there are many schools in which parents. , 
have titken the initiative and have organized the schools as coopera- 
tive neighborhood projects.” There are approximately 75 or 80 schools 
now in operation which are listed as nursery schools, The list 
changes frequently because new schools are constantly being opened, 
others for one reason or another are closing, and still others are found 
to be informally organized neighborhood playgroups or day nur- * 


2 a a ls in an Se SS eer 
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series not desiring nor meriting the name. nursery school. A need 
has now arisen for the determination of certain minimum essentials 
characteristic of a nursery school. Such essentials could, of course, 
be exceeded, but the classifying of nursery school-by established 
standards would keep nursery school work upon its present high edu- 
cational level, Much interest in the educational possibilities of their 
work is being expressed by directors of day- nurseries. A -cordial 

~ invitation was issued to speakers for the convention program of the 
National Federation of Day Nurseries to describe the educational 
objectives.and materials, the day’s program, record keeping, and the - 
training for teachers considered essential fot raising the care of chil- 
dren to a plane of education. Trained teachers have been added: to 
the staffs of several day nurseries. 


< 


PROGRAMS AND STAFFA 


Most of the nursery schools are in session five days a week, wit) 
a school year comparable in length avith that for public schools,. 
Two-thirds of a sampling of 35 schools plan for u day from 4 to 
11 hours in length, while the other third care for the children only 
Zor 3 hoursa day. Some of the experienced nursery school workers 
feel that « full day of at least 6 or 7 hours is needled to condition 
adequately the habits of young childyen.~ Great importance is laid 
upbn the observation-and development of habits of eating, sleeping, 
and elimination which are provided by a full day in a nprsery schoot 
under trained teachers, , , ; 
Activities for a day’s program usually begin with some form of 
physical examination both for the benéfit of each child-and for the . 
safety of the group, Then follows play, as much as possible out of 
doors, with physical apparatus, toys, and educational materials; a, 
midmorning lunch of orange juice and cod liver oil, tomato juice or | 
milk; a rest period nnd. some time for story telling and music. To 
this the full-day program adds dinner, a long afternoon nap, more 
outdoor play, and whgre necessary, supper or lunch-before the parent 
calls for the child. i f 
. The equipment and room arrangement of a nursery-school are con- _ 
ditioned to give the children physical exercises, expenencesamiiy Oia 
~ and miiterials which they learn to control and to use,-anguggcial « 
tacts with other children of their age. The orderliness and ,accvessi- 
| bility with which the supplies and play materials are. arranged are 
important items in developing self-reliance and independence. 
Because of the need for special supervision of the children’s*physi- 
cal and mental health, for social workers and for consultation service 
| for parents, the staff of a nursery school usually includes special con- 
' sultants as well os teachers, . This is, as 9, rile, part-time service, but 


4 
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in some cases full time is given, dividing it between the nursery 
school and a caren clinic or consultation center connected with - 
the nursery school. Such a clinic or center serves both the school’ 
child and his are sometimes also caring forf older children in 
the family through studying character traits and abnormal behaviors. 
Thé following extract from a letter describes the staff of consultants 
recently added to the Clereland Kindergarten- -Primary Training 
‘Scliool ; 

One of the Interesting things in connection with this nursery-school work 
that the training school and the association are doing is that we now have our 
own behavior clinic with psychiatrist, psychologist, dutrition worker, trained 
nurse, Psychiatric social worker, and medical examiner. This unit Is consider. 
ing behavior cases of the nursery kindergarten. o 

The greatest importance is placed upon the training of teachers.” 
In many instarces it is considered essential for a teacher to have. 
graduated from a four-year college course-in which she has received 
special training in the sciences and inthe several types @E psychology 
and education as well as in practice work with children in the entire 
unit of nursery-kindergarten-primary grades. Tlie cooperative inter- 

. est of clinical psychologists, of experts in the fields of home econom- 
ics, of physical hygiene and education, can well be expected to pro- 
duce a well-rounded plan of education for young children which can 

"also guide the work with older children and with parents and teachers. 

Financial assistance has been given many child-study projects, 
and for many “ fellowships” in preschool work by the “Laura Spel-_ 

aman Rockefellér Foundation, and cooperation in the administra- : 
tion of this work is bringing together specialists in the ‘many fields 
of education ‘already enumerated. For the training of teachers, at 
least two institutions—the department of nursery, kindergarten; amd - 
primary education of Western Reserve University, formerly the 

- Cleveland Kindergarten-Primary Training School, and the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College which is affijiated with North- 
western University—have udded special training for nursery-school 

_ teachers, “The Nursery’ Training School of Boston: confines its 

-teacher-training work to this field. Adequate certification for such 

teachers has already been considered by the States of Pennsylvania — 

and Ohio, and is under consideration by Cajifornia and one or two 
other States, — - 
WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
Problems .naturally arise from conducting schools when no 0 pate! 
tern for the-techniques of teaching has been forinulated, ,To help 
solve some of. these problems, conferences of nursery-school workers 
have been held’ for two years independent of apy. other educational 
organization, but meeting at s time when thos ) owt interested in- 
_ 17886" —24—21 ats a2 
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such education are attending other meetings, such as‘the Department 
of Superintendence and the International Kindergarten Union. - The 
plans for these conferences have marked a new step in 
such programs; they have focused upon specific problems, and 
have been organized on the discussion plan with group or topic lead- 
ers. These conferences have convened for a period of two days pre- 
ceded by visits to nursery schools, and they have been characterized 
by informality and by the frankest kinds of discussions. At the con- 
clusion of this year’s conference th up, organized most infor- 
mally, was disbanded until such a time as aN organization could be 
founded which would represent the educational interests for the 
whole period of young childhood. In the meantime the interests of 
nursery-school education were placed in the hands of a committea 
of 19 representing all types of institutions and “ centers” actively 
engaged in nureery-school work, With this committee rests the re- 
“*_ sponsibility of calling conferences and of representing the interests 
of nursery-school education throughout the country. ., 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS A PART OF THE NURSERY-SCHOOL PROGRAM ~ 


A program of parental education must ba closely correlated with 
the program for the education of young children. Such an intimate ‘ 
relationship exists between parent and child that it is practically 
impossible to consider the education of, one. without the education of 

_the other. Records of the children’s’ physica] activities and emo- 
tional reactions kept during the nursery-school day néed to be con- 
tinued in the home. What the teacher does during the day is 
frequently determined by what the chitd has been doing, at home, 
The cooperation in such record keeping informs both school and 
~ héme of the children’s continuous progress and by initiating the 
, parents into the purposes and plans of nursery-school education -in- 
creases their knowledge and skill’ in’ developing -their own child. — 


. This initiation is carried into definite training in many schools 
through organized study groups and through scheduled opportunities 
for mothers to assist the nursery-school teacher, * aie 
. This local work is well supplemented by child-study classes or- 
ganized and supervised by local, State, and National organizations, 
for instruction in parenthood is not. confined to the “nursery school. 
Courses in child study offered by universities and colleges ‘from their 
extension departments are well illustrated by the following announce- 

. Ments: , ‘ on ; oe 


e ' 


- COURSES FOR PARENTS ‘f. 
s tod a r . . ‘ 
‘_ The program of extension courses fn child training of the School of Applied 
Social Sciences of Western Reserve Untversity for the coming winter will be 
extended to Inclade three courses, each to be offerad in two sections to accom- 
modate those who wish to attend In the afternoon or in the evening. Included 


*. 
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will be The education of the child of preechoo) age,” “The home education _ 
of the child from six to twelve," and “The home education of the adolescent ” 
ghild.” \=—g8ohoo} Topics, Cleveland, Ohdo, September 25, 1926. * - 


- 


TOUR CHILD TOUB OPPORTUNITY 


The Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Minnesota announces a 
correspondence course of 16 lessons on tHe care-and training of young children. 
This course is offered under the general extension division without feo. It ts 
open to all residents of Mi ‘ : 

The course, th; simple terms §nd with Ulustrations, will take up: Physical 

, growth, core, and diét of young phildren. 
The management of young children with reference to the development of 
. personality and the establishment of correct habits of behavior. 
way: ede games, stories, ie musle for young children. ‘ 


- : + PRESCHOOL ‘AND HOME LABORATORIES 


The State University of Igwa offers to parents the benefits of extensive 
research In the training of young childrey in a group of preschool laboratories 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station - * *, The. purpose in the 

. laboratories ts to give the children an opportunity to develo der the best 
conditions and to give a liniited number of research worke opportunity 
to learn through ‘observation and experimentation the best “methods for 
tfalning normal and superior children. 


“The first State program of public instruction for parents has been ~ 
initiated by California. A description of the work being santa 
* is given in the Elementary School Journal, as follows: 


An experiunent in parent éducation, to be conducted by the Callfornia public - 
school authorities, has been announced by the (California superintendent of 
public Instruction. As o beginning it is, proposed to organize 8 classes, 4 in. 
the northern part of the State and 4 in the southern. Bach center will offer. 
(1} a course for mothers of preschooi children, (2) a course for fathera of _ 
adolescent boys, (3) a course for mothers of children between the ages of 
6 and 12, and (4) a course for mothers of adolescent girls. The -classeg wil 
meet once in two weeks, Part of the time will be devoted to lectures on 
child psychology, character education, and similar topics, and part to discus . 
sion of problems brought in by the pdrents and to the organization of simple 
projects in child training. In carrying out this acheme the board of education 
will enlist the ald of ‘smch agencies as the Smith-Hughes homemaking staff, 
home-extension and university-extension workers, the bureau of child hygiene, | 

_ and organizations dealing with delinquent children. 


‘Particular emphasis has been given to preschool study groupe 
‘by guch organizations as the National Council-of Parents and 
Teachers, the Chitd Study Association of _America, and the Ameri- 
cay, Associatiof of University Women.’ Topics ani outlines for 
study, refere to publications, pamphlets on pertinent topics, and 
reprints of heljS#fil articles from current magazines are furnished by 
these organizations as aids for-study groups, Growth in interest in 
such study groups sponsored by the educational department of the © 
American Association of University Women and supervised by their 
_ educational secretary is evident from the’ fact that jn a miles: 


, and parental education work. Discussions centered about the con- 


ad - 
' _ BOMB BECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THIS FIELD ASIDE FROM THOSE ALREADY MENTIONED 


| ‘Baldwin, Bird T.. Preschool psychological taboratories at the Univeraity- of 
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theré were 23 study groups and in 1925-26 there were 187 groups 
organized in 88 States and enrolling approximately 1,500 parents. 

The chapters of the Child Study Association of America have * 


' doubled within the past year. Under the supervision of this organi- . 


zation, four conferences on,“ Modern parenthood” have been held. 
in the cities of New York, Chicago, San, Francisco, and Baltimo 
The project of fostering these conferences has been one of the pfost 
important steps_in the progress of parental education. .They/have 
been attended by tHouSands of parents and teachers and addressed 
by experts from universities and research centers and have offered 
opportunities for discussion of individual problems. The confer- 
ences have stimulated the organization of an institute for the prepa- 
ration of child-study group leaders and have carried a.tremendous 
awakening of parents and of teachers to their responsibilities, to the 
fascinating opportunities before them, and to the cooperation which 
will be able to further cement the interests of home and school, 

At the invitation of a group of directors of parental education _ 
projects a conference was called in the fall of 1926 of representatives ; 
from about 50 organizations and institutions‘interested in child study ° 


tents, methods, materials, and personnel needed for parental edu- 
cation classes. The value of the meeting was so evident that the 
National Council of Parental Education was organized. This council 
will further the work of parental education through assembling and 
distributing information and through assisting research in <his field. 
Aside from-these activities, interést in parent education has been 
stimulated by many of the popular periodical publications. A new 
magazine, “Children, the Magazine for Parents,” is offering popu- 
larly written articles by recognized authorities, ‘The autumn number 
of Progressive Education for 1926 focuses attention upon the’ Pro- 
gressive parent.” Other magazines classed as fiction and current 
topics have issued articles and special numbers on the education of 
chil'lrea, on the provision of books and reading for children,.and on 
the education of parents. . 
The scientific work of experts in the preschool field and the cooper- 
ation of parents and teachers fur a better understanding of child life 
insure an éducation for children which should be more adequate. . 


Iowa. Childhood education, 4; 232-236, January, 1927. 


Description of the nature and scope of work in this laboratory. s 
B » M. HB. A nursery school program. Childhood education, 3: 18-21, 
tember, 1926, i 


Description of « day's activities at the Gowan Nursery School, conducted by tha 
Cleveland Kindorgerten-Primary Training, Achool, % 
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Concerning parents, A symposium on present-day parenthood.” New York, New 
a Nis {Inc,), 1928, 279 p, . 

A report of the addresses given. before the First’ Conference on Modern Partat- 
hood held in New York City, October, 1025. The addresaca deal with modem 
family relationships; with preschool and adoleacent child’ problems in the home 
and in the community, and with the parenta’ outlook on life 

Eliot, Abigail. Educating the parent through the nursery school. Childhood 
education, 3; 183-188, December, 1926. ' 

- Description of methods used to secure intelligent kasporatiol of the othedis 
of Cambridge Nursery Schoo] and Ruggics Strect Nursery School of Boaton. 

Frans, Shepherd Iyory. Pyschological aspects of the preschool child, Child- 
hood education, 2: 277-283, February, 1926. : 

Ab analysis of the beginnings of certain adjustments In young children's behavior 
essential for modern social and industrial |ife. 

Guidance of Childhood and Youth. Readings in Child Study. Edited by Beo- 
jamin C. Gruenberg. New Yqy. Mavnillan Co, 1920. 824 p.* 

Bource materia) to guile parenta in meeting problems of discipline, children's teste, 
epereh development, etc. 

Hill, May, The nursery school and parental education, Jn National education 
association. Depattment of elementary;school principals, Sixth yearbook, 
1927, Washington, D. C., Department of Bi aae! echool princlpals, 1927. 

be p. 145-161. ‘ 


Well illustrated descriptions of certain nursery school objectives and programs with 
indications of thelr values for paretita. " é. 


Hill, Patty Smith. The gducation of the nursery school teacher. ~ " Childhood 

education, 3; 72-80, October, 1920. ' 

Building a curriculum for prospective nursery school “teachers from diary records 

of individual children kept by ekiliful nursery school-teachers, and from job analyses 

of nurgery school teaching: Mlustrated with one complete dinry record of-a nureery 
school teacher. ‘ 


Johnson, Harriet M. -A nursery school experiment. New York, bureau of ed@. 
cational experiments, 1922. Revised, 10923. 82 p illua ‘ 

Degeribea a nursery school, purely American in conception, which claims educa- 
tfonal need aa its primary excuse for existence. Deacribes equipment and pro- 
cedure, givipg excerpts from dally record abeets, 

Pearson, Ruth R. The behavior of the preschool child. American journal of 
-, gotiology, 31; 800, 1026. ! 

A summary and bibliograpby' of the more significant Nterature written In Bnglish 
since 1019 on the behavior of young children. This literature shows that ch‘ld 
study now focuses upon total concrete situations in the lives of real children, 
Agencies for -child atudy include habit and child gotdance clinics, preschool labora- 
tories, and the nursery school. ‘These agencies concern themselves with Borma] as 
well as with problem | children. . 
Raymond, ©. Mae. The nursery school as an “integral part of education, 
Teachers college record, 27: 872-891, May, 1928 , 

In order to make the nursery school an integral part of edecation, it must be 
Provided with a curriculum in which subject matter valuds are recognised, A 
study of nursery schoo! education shows that it ia actcoily laying foundations for ele | 
mentary education through safeguarding of health, developing social and phyasital 

‘ control, providing opportunity for social adaptation wa for learning through 
° observation,.experimentation, and velf-expreeslon. - 

. \ Woolley, Helen T. The real function of the aurey school. Child study, 
8:10-11, February, 1926. ; 

Emphasizes the better understanding and closer aay which exist between 
parepts-and children as @ result of nursery school education. f 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Progress in kindergarten-primary education ‘may be measured in | 
three ways: Through increase in the number of 4 and 5 

' - children enrolled in kindergarten and in the actual number on 

garten classes; through the agsimilation of kindergartens into » | 
elementary grade unit of the school system; and through the accept- 
ance in primary-grade classrooms of methods and msgterials of edu- 
cation which combine the development of skills in the “tool” and 

+“ graphic” subjecta with the development of children’s social and 
intellectual behavior, and which provide adequate opportunities for 
creative expression of children’s interests. { 

Those who are formulating principles of education to guide curricu- 

“Tum construction and the aipedeschiat of teaching recognize no dif- 
ferences*in the general objectives for education at any age level. 
Improvement in behavior and working ugh pupils’ in are 
ae essential in high-school teaching as in the kindergarten-p imary 
grades. The fact is recognized that whereas most of the leaders in | 
the field of kindergarten-primary education further the unification of 

_ early elementary education and-accept the “ behavior and pupil intér- 
est” objectives of teaching, there are many teachers who are not yet 

_ Peady to demonstrate them, and many administrators who are not 
yet willing to let the teachers carry out the demonstration. Kinder- 
garten activities should contain the beginnings of all the elementary 
school activities, No unrelatedness nor isolation is ever productive of 
progress, but in merging their work with the elomentary unit there 
should be no fear that the influence kindergartners have had in 
deformalizing primary classroom work, of focusing attention on chil- 
dren as individuals rather than as classes, will be submerged because 
kindergartners are outnumbered by the other “grades” in the ele- 
mentary unit, Neither shoulff primary teachers fear that, so long 
as they give themselves as thorough and as conscientious a preparation 
in understanding pupils as they have in understanding subject matter, 
the achievement of pupils will fall below present attainments, 

. ‘Explaining to parents what the schools of to-day should do 
for their children helps teachers to clarify their own notions of 
modern educational practice and to remove the fear of displeas- 

~ ing patrons. Teaching, like living, is after all a matter of principles, 
and no fear of loss through uniting educational work for all ages 

‘of children should be entertained by kihdergarten and primary teach- 
ers nor justified by administrators. The initiative for providing 

_ kindergartens and the setti for modern methods of teaching rests 

largely with the school istrator. With the teacher rests 

| ilities for fitting pro of work to children’s interests - 
and abilities, for relating her work to that in other grades, and for 

- building ari atmosphere of growing d of happiness in the classroom, 


* 
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INCREASE IN N UMBER OF KINDERGARTENS 


"’ Since complete statistical data for 1996 have not yet — received 
from all city school systems in the cpuntry, @ sampli 194 cities 
* has been taken to indicate national growth in the ving o* of kinder- 
_ ogartens, These cities in 33 States and the District of Columbia 
constitute 25 per cent of all cities with more than 10,000 population . 
and include 60 pér cent of all cities having a population of 100,000 _ 
or more. This gives a representative group from which deductions 
may be drawn. The data from these 194 cities show that kinder- 
" garten enrollments between 1924 and 1926 increased 7.5 per cent. 
Enrollments in other elementary grades in these cities remained 
about ‘the same, This apparent lack of increase in the elementary 
gradeenrollment seéms to be substantiated by the statistical reports 
received from 12 States for the year 1926, which show a drop in such 
enrollment of 0.7 par cent under that for the year 1924. 

The data are distributed among cities of three populetion sizes 
in the following table. The largest increase in number of schools: 
which ‘include kindergartens is found in large cities of the first 
class, of 100,000 population and more. But greater increase in-the 

. number of teachers employed, in the enrollment of children, and in 
the average daily attendance is found in the second-class cities, popu- 
lations of 30,000 to 100,000, and in third-class-cities, populations of 
10,000 to 80,000. These changes do not hold true for the figures of 
elementary schocis, meer enrollments, and attendance. 


Tams 1.—S8choole, teachers, enivlteiidnle, and altendance tn kindergartens and ) 
elementary grades of 194 cities for the years 1924-1926 
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In the 194 cities mentioned above there were 17 per cent. more 
kindergarten schools in 1926 than in 1924, 5 per cent more teachers, 
and, most significant of all; a 13 per. cent higher average daily attexid- 
ance. . W'rom these figures it can be inferred that cities which have 
accepted kindergartens as an integral part of their school systems 
continue to pomplete present elementary school units by adding 
kindergartens and. to provide kindergarten rooms in their new 
buildings. More kindergartens than teachers have been added, and 
it is probable that the organization of ‘many of these new kinder. | 


gartens makes it possible for the teachers to devote to them their - 


fall time, morning .and afternoon, instead of conducting kinder- 
gartens half o day and assisting throughout the sthool grades during 
the other half day. This is one explanation of the fact that. there 
were more kindergartens established, than there were teachers en- 
gaged. Another explanation for this difference is found in the fact . 
that several school superintendents who have had a more traditional 
type of organization now provide two kindergarten sessions a day, 
placing the kindergarten teacher on the same salary basia as the 
-other primary teachers and requiring her to teach two sessions instead 
of finishing her day’s work at noon, | : 


The 13. per cent increase in average daily attendance for kinder- 


ns in these 194 cities is about.twice as large as their increasa in 
nrollment. Most of this increase occurred in large cities, This 
increase in attendance may be interpreted both as the patrons’ ap-" 
precigtion of the values of kindorgarten experience for their young. 
children and as a growing realization among them that school-attend- 
ance habits inust be established in the first or kindergartensgrade of 
the elementary school unit. Among these -194 cities there were 9 
which had organized kindergartens for the first'time. Theke cities 
are located in eight different States—Connecticut, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
Further evidence of large increases in kindergarten enrollments 
ia found in reports from the cities of Detroit and Los Angeles. he. 
increase of enrollment in Detroit for the year 1925-26 over the pre-_ 
ceding year was 15 per cont, as compared with an 84 per cent in- 
crease for the other elementary grades; for the year 1926-27 the 
| increase jover the preceding year was 18.31 per cent for kindergarten 
| enrollmeht, as compared with 9.8 per cent for the other elementary 
| grades, of almost twice as large an increase for Kindergarten as for 
| other: elgnentary' grade enrollments. , : 
eer Angeles the figures for 1924-25 show a 10,95 per cant in- 
in kindergarten averagé daily attendance over thatefor the 


preceding year, and a 8.86 per cent increase for other elementary’ 
gtades, For 1925-26 there was a 16.7 per cent increase for-kinder- 
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garten average daily attendance and 4 per cent for the other 
mentary grades, the increase for the Kindergarten being abou three 
times that for the other elementary grades, 

During the past 10 years there has been an increase of 14 per cent 
in the population of the United States. A 82.5 per cent growth in 
enrollment ‘of kindergartens during the same period of years indi- 
cates growth in public interest in the education of 4 and 5 year old 


children. -The following table shows the total increase in the nu - 
‘ber of kindergartens and teachers, in enrollment and in average 


daily attendance between the years 1914 and 1924. It also shows 
that private kindergartens are fewer in number, and that there are 
more public kindergartens. This may be explained in part by the 
fact that many kindergartens organized and originally supported by 
philanthropic institutians have been taken over by the public-school 
system.” Such a change from private to public control of kinder- 
gartens is normal ard natural. Private funds are frequently spent 
to show the nged for an educational movement and to demonstrate 
its value. Philanthropic organizations were the first to champi 


sa kindergarten, to show the social and educational need for it, a8 


as to demonstrate the possible contribution ft could make 't 
general education. This type of private organization substitute 
geen public school until. popular opinion permits the use of public 
money for the support of the project. The following figures indi- 
cate that public opinion has increasingly approved of itocargettat 
education during the past 10 years. ‘ 


Kindergarten etatistica for 1914 and 1924 


LENGE ATION TO AID KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION’ 


The addition of kindergartens to a “public-school system ie’ ks 
dependent upon popular, active interest of the citizens as it is upon 
legislative: enactments. ‘Neither popular interest nor legislation is 
sé] f-sufficient, 

| Gatiatnetory’ State kindergarten legislation provides four oni 


< First, it designates who shall be respénsible for establishiny 
ergartens:; second, where (in what sctidol districts)’ they Hiby be 
*eetablished; Rah what snatoTT the: Ee ere must ba? 
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receive proper certification; and fourth, how the necessary financial 
support shall be obtained. : : 
Effective popular interest in kindergarten education may be 
aroused by presenting to the people of a community the advantages 
offered young children by attending kindergartens and by crystalizing 
this interest in a conviction that kindergartens are an integral part 


_ of the school system and that the financial support for them should 


be derived from the general school funds just as-it is for any other 
grade of the school system. x 
Arousing popular interest in kindergarten education has been .- 
underway in a number of States during ihe past two years. In some 
States this activity has igh matter of local interest to make use of 
in other States there have been general state- 
wide progrgms to create a deffitind for kindergartens and to secure 
proper legislation which fqgbrs establishing them. Organizations 


" Iending their support to these programs include local civic welfare 


bay awd the International Kindergarten Union, the National, 
infergarten Association, and branch organizations of the National 
Congresz of Parents and Teachers, the General Federation of 
‘Women’s Clubs, the Federation of Labor, the American Legion. 
The State of Iowa has recently passed a mandatory-on-petition 
law to aid the establishing of kindergartens. Other than this no 
new kindergarten legislation, 86 far as we know, has been passed, and 
-the information in United States Bulletin, 1925, No, 7, “ Kinder- 
garten legislation,” is still current. 


OURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION AND KEVISION 


The work with curricula for kindergarten-primary grades has 
recently been attacked more for the purpose of promoting the maxi- 
mum of children’s growth than for providing a disciplinary training. 
This attack takes into account the changes in modern social and 
industrial life and capitalizes the changing of children’s behavior. 
Effective ways by which children may learn, and desirable changes 
in their thinking and in their ‘modes of behavior, have become of 
primary importance in planning curricula in many school systems. 
Their influence is being felt in school systems still working from the 
subject matter and disciplinary point of view. These changes are ° 
in keeping with the general shift in emphasis from subject matter 
development to child development, and have also been anticipated by 
the record-keeping movement in kindergarten educatiop and the 
experimental work being carried on in certain public and private 


- pchool centera. These records are of two types: The personal and 


pocial history records, which help in understanding individual chil- 


dren and in caring ‘for their physical and emotional welfare; and the 


vir 
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‘kindergarten-primary and kindergarten-elementary grades which ' 


Training for Kindergarten and Elementary Grades, which guidé 
tenchers in developing such character traits as industry, workman- 
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response or activity records which indicate the materials children like 
best to use, what they do with them and how they handle them, how 
they get*along with other children, their muscular coordination, and _ 
the information and skills which develop. : 

Experimentation and objective measurements ‘determining values 
of methods and materials of instruction have offered another objec- 
tive. basis for curriculum making, 

Two outstanding effects of these fundamental changes in principle 
are found in the continuity of educational experiences planned from 
grade to grade, and in the integration of subjects about “ activities.” 
Among the courses of study emphasizing the continuity of work in 


have been recently issued are those from Baltimore, Md.; Elizabeth, 
N, J., Hutchinson, Kans., Louisville (Ky.) Normal School, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, Calif. This idea of continuity has been greatly 
helped by such studies as the determination of six prerequisites to 
beginning reading given in the twenty-fourth yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pages 26 to 30, and | 
the Monograph Number 1, Improvement in the Teaching of Reading, 
issued in 1926 by the bureau of publications, department of education, 
city of Baltimore. Integration of subject: matter is effected through 
planning units of work or “ activities.” The almost universal expres- 
sion of opinion favoring unification and integration of subject mattar 
in the three primary grades is found on pages 325 and 826 of the fourth 
yearbook of the department of superintendence, The integration of 
work in kindergartens not mentioned in this discussion is evidently 
taken for granted. Integration “ rejects the traditional subject mat- 
ter as such, and substitutes activities and materials, both new and 
old, which fulfill certain social objectives determined upon as the 
criteria for selection of content.” These objectives have been stated 
above, . 4 ' 
Curriculum emphasis upon development of behaviors in children - 
has been supported by increased interest in character education and 
in encouraging creative expression among the children. Among 
recent publications in the field of chagacter education is one from the 
Oakland (Calif.) public schools, Building Character Through Activ-. 
ities in the Elementary Schools, in which teachers of kindergartens © 
and the first six grades present devices and projects in developing 
elements ofmgood citizenship. The public-achool system of Newark, 
N. J., has issued mimeographed outlines for each grade, Character 


ship, courtesy, duty and aorvice, loyalty, couragy, self-reliance, sports! 
manship,, and self-control. Tho faculty of the Moorhesd State, 
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Teachers College in Minnesota, in their bulletin, Education for De- 
sirable Attitudes in Conduct, have made inventories of desirable traits 
of character and have described certain units of work for each grade” 
through which these traits are exere’sed. The report of the committes 
on character education of the National Education Association has been 
published by the Bureau of Education as Bulletin, 1926, No. 7. A 
‘large amount of other material on character education is now being 
issued in courses of study, house organs of public-school systems, 


journals of State teachers associations, and through professional or- 


ganizations. . - : - . 
Aside from the emphasis upon creative activities given in many. 
current courses of study, special contributions have been made, Two * 
pamphlets have been issued by the Milwaukee State Normal School, 
Creative Activities in-First Grade, and another for the second grade, 
which record experiences in a>ousing children’s spontaneous interests 
and in using them for creative work in music, pottry, prose, dramati- 
zation and block building. “Creative effort” is the subject for 
volume 8, of the 1925 number of the Francis W. Parker School 
Studies in Education. In this book, creative effort. is surveyed in 
writing, music, eurythmics, fine and industrial arts, which, as Miss" 


Cooke says in the introduction, “ uncovers and stresses the fact that - 


children of all ages, from the youngest ones through the high school, 
will, when given opportunity, pour forth spontaneously and joyously 
‘their imaginings, ideas, and emotions.”’ Progressive Education has 
“devoted three numbers of its magazine to well-illustraved discussions 
.of “Creative expression through art,” “Creative expression through 
music,” and “The environment for creative education.” One other 
‘outstanding contribution, suggestive of many magazines made by 
school children though usually less formally produced, is the chil- 
dren’s Primary School Book of the Ethical Culture School in New 
York. Stenographic reports of the children’s conversations in 
ning a kindergarten project and discussing experiences in th 
grade are given, as well as reproductions of poems and co: 
created by the children in the first three grades, 


_ * “SETTING” FOR NEW TYPES OF CURRICULA 


* 


' “Units of interest ” in courses of study require “ dnits of interest ”- 
. in) classroom arrangement, and “activities” in the course of study 
require apparatus and equipment in thie classroom. Both are pos- 
| sible in Any classroom, and the expenditure of money may~be very 
| little with home construction or it may be more by purchasing 
/Sustormn-made pparatus, ‘The National Council of Primary Education , 
' Bulletin No, 4, April, 
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Height of chalk rails.2lto26He; $f Ae of cubseles varies with height” 

of cha/é ra:/s in classroom Blackboards are installed on one sida 
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development in public school organization” -and “ What factors 
hinder ES development in public school organization,” describing 


certain ilities in equipment and ‘programs for creative work in 

kindergarth-pYimary grades and reproducing the discussion follow- 

ing the program of the kindergarten-primary’ department of the 

~ National Education Association in Philadelphia, 1926, In the May 
number, 1927, of the Journal of. the Des Moines Teachers’ Federation 
is given the following description of kindergarten equipment: . 

Each school has the teeter which may be converted into a slide; the turning 
pole ‘fastened {n the doorway, for corrective exertises for growing bodies; 
musical instruments, either piano or victrola; the feeding tray winter . 
birds; big blocks which furnish material for making houses. big“ ehough to 
enter; the carpenter's bench where strange and wondefful .things are made, 
delighting the hearts of the makers—all these things contribute to the happiness. 
and well-being of the childrén who attend the kindergarten of today. |  - 

The public schools of. San Francigco issued a bulletin in’ April, - 
1927, Furnishing the Setting for an Activity Program in Kinder- . « 
garten and Primary Grades. The school envirohment, floor plans, - 
equipment, and supplies are pictured, described, and listed. Floor 
plans for kindergarten and primary rooms are here reproduced with 

’ the permission'of Mr, Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, 

One other classroom -upit plan that is proving of value in encourag- _ 
ing creative work among children is in use in Highland Park, Mich., 

_ and in Long Beach, Calif. This plan requires three teachers for the 
unit of two classrooms. ; 
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_ Whereas tha proportion of feport caifds which emphasize children's 
” behavior is not large compared With the great number.in use through- 
*\,out the country, there. is, however, a noticeable interest in rating 
- , children on these traits of conduct. Notable contributions have been 
made by the Lyndale School of Minneapolis, and by the Moraine 
‘Park School of Dayton, Ohio. The ‘children and teachers in the- 
"Lyndale elémentary school defined some 10 or 14 character traits which 
are mimeographed and bound in little books for daily guidance. . This 
gives the pupils and the teacher a common basis for judgment of be- 
haviof and for explaining to parents the ratings on the report card. 
The Moraine Park Schoo) ranks the rating of school subjects as seo- 
ondary in importance to the behavior rating. They goa step fyrther 
than is possible in,many public schools, though it. may offer a possible 
suggestion .by closing school the afternoons of the week following. 
the issuing of report cams and holding conferénces between parents. 
and teachers, thus building up a close cooperation_to help further the 
child’s achievements and abilities. ° ., 
Okmulgee, Okla., rates “studies” and “traits” in ita pupil- report ' 
card and the traits include: Regularity in attendance, persistency in 
effort, control and.strength of attention, readiness to accept respoh-y ' 
sibility, cooperation and trustworthiness in group activities, respect 
for authority, andl respect for rights of others. The Kent State 
‘ Normal College (Ohio) arranged _its report card for “quarters” of 
the school year, telling foreach quarter the studies or werk which 
the child finds difficult, hid improvement in meeting this difficulty, 
and suggesting the work he. should do to increase his skill. The 
' Kindergarten report card for Oklahoma City rates as-“WeHl de- 
veloped,” as “improyed,” and- as # needing development” an Urray 
of health habits, half of ‘which the parent is asked to rate, and skills 
taking responsibility, in self-control, in courtesy, and in coopera- 
. Buch report cards can well be a tool both for stimulating child — 
study among; teachers and for informing patrons of the newer 
“emphases in education. ; . ? 


- 


- . . 


| PROMOTIONS OF KINDERGARTEN AND OF FIRST-QRADE PUFILA 
5 . see 


; Inadequacy of data, makes if difficult to determine “real” reten- 
tons in kindergarten and first grades. Practically no records of 
retention in kindergarten for second year are kept, though many 
| school syétems provide s series of second-year activities for kinder- 

/ Sarten children. In yery few first grades are any causes recorded 
', for the dropping of children’s names from the register during the © 
year, and these names help to swell the number of “ nonpromoted ” 


. 


* 
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childrén,-with the implication that they have “failed.” If accurate | 


figures were available for the enrollments and promotions of ‘Kinder-. 
garten pupils by ‘years, in case a two-year kindergarten course is 
provided, and by half years if the school promotes, jn midyear, it 
would be: potsible to relate them to similar figures given for the 
grades, If the reasons were recorded for dropping children's names 
from first-grade registers, it would be a great help in explaining 
approximately 10 per cent of the first-grade “ failure” figures. An 
accurate study of these records for kindergarten and first grade 
would doubtless give a big stimulus to the work of clearly defining 
goals and achievements as_well as standards for promotions for these 
grades., Such a permanent record card as-that recently introduced”. 


" in the ‘Baltimore, Md., public-school system * will be of the greatest ° 


i) 
4 


assistance in such analyses. This card follows a child from kinder- 


" garten through:the first grade, and then becomes the first card in 


his cumulative history in the Baltimore, packet, 
, Of 100.annual, reports from the superintendents of city school 
bout arten enrollments or promotions. If superintendents , 
of sc could. include the following data in their statistical analy- 
ses, if would help studies of promotion and retention’ in the lower 
grades, - 5 2 a ¥1 + A 

i. Kindergarten enrollment and attendance divided by years if a 
second-year kindergarten’ curriculum is provided, or with an A and 
a B group if the kindergarten is organized like other-grades. 

9, Promotions from kindergartens to first grade or from low to 
high kindergarten groups within the one or the two year curriculums 
provided. wa Fe af . 

8, Tabulations of these figures with those given for the other 
elementary grades and related to the total populations of each age 


"Renee were examined, ofily. 6 contained any information 
Ade 
oals 


~ of child. © . le 


The largest enrollments and the smallest percentages of promotions 
are to be found in the first grades of the elementary schools. The 
figure most commonly used when, speaking of first-grade failures is 
26 per cent. To verify for 1925 or to alter this figure, 100 annual 
reports of superintendents of schools from all sizes of cities and 
from all parts of.thg country were examined. Only 21 of theses 
reports gave figures for both enrollments and _promotions, and, few 
attempted any analysis or explanation of the retentions or with- 
drawals, Educationally and financially the matter of. first-grade 


_petentions is @ major problem.. The ‘effect. of “failure” and ‘of, 


“being kept back” upon a child’s enthusigsms for sehool or-upon 
his self-respect is, in the average: case, unquestionably detrimental. 
Bee School Life for April, 1927" . \ Le oy wt 
17836" —28——22 ee . 
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The cost of repetitions to the public is great, given for the elementary" 
schools in the State of Oregon as an annual per pupil cost of $94.07, 
or $61.93 for current expenses and $32.14 for capital outlay. 
* The futility of many retentions is well given in Doctor McAndrews's 
1926 report for the Chicago schools, Retentions, he says, are deter- - 
mined on the theory that a pupil has failed to reach a designated 
passing mark. This “mark” varies in meaning, and there is no 
légical basjs for a 60,70, or 80 passing mark. Doctor McAndrews’s 
report gives evidence of the ineffectiveness of most repetitions by 
reference to findings from a study made in Springfield and Decatur, 
Ti. ‘. : 
In these vities, 1,276 children rated as unsatisfactory were given 
& six weeks’ trial in the next grade, and 75 per cent attained satis. 
factory remained in higher grades, and were promoted the 
next semester. Of the original number failing, 86 per cent sustained 
themselves in the next grade upon trial promotion. 7 

The benevolent reason of withholding promotion to enable children 


“to do better work does not seem justified when it is seen from Doctor 


“McKinney’s study that, of the number of children ned in a- 
. certain school, 53 per cent did no better work and 12 per cent did 


poorer work, and Docto? Buckingham concludes that only about one-. 


- third of the pupils who repeat a grade do better work than they did 


the first time. “Why, then,” Doctor McAridrews asks, “should we 
charge the taxpayers for reteaching 62 per cent of the pupils marked 


poor when retention. does them no good?” In the matter of first- 


/ Bp. 700-172. : | . 
i Re : | ; , 


city of Murray, Utah, where kindergartens are not a part of the 
elementary schools, the children who will take more than one year to 
. complete first-grade work, as judged by tests and the teacher’s judg- 
- . ment, are placed in a first-grade room for which a two-year cur- 
| ~Piculum is definitely planned, Their repetition of this grade is not 


ve experiment in ‘promotion. Journal of Educational Research, May, 1921. Pp, 
B26-885, : 


grade retentions, certain accessory causes pointed out by Miss Colla- 
more* include immaturity, physical handicaps, transiency, an 
absence, Nationality and language usage should be added here.” At 
least the first two causes and the language difficulty could well be 
remedied in the kindergarten and first-grade school work. Disctoy-~ 
ered by physical and mental‘ examinations, administrative regulations 
can control the assigning of retarded children to the kindergarten or 
first grade, where they will benefit the most educationally.. In the 


counted aea failure. The question might then be asked, “ Why not, 
then, establish a kindergarten? ”’., | 7 


¥ Accesasry causes of first-grade retardation. Blementary Bchool Journal, June, 1924, 
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‘Though there seem to be.practically ‘no data concerning kinder- 
garten and primary grade promotions, it may be of interest. to pee 
neveral groups of figures assembled from various sources: 


Taste | 2.—Per cont of promotions in eeverel primery-grede situations 


City school circular No. 2, 1921—etdy of promotions of 100,000 elemen- 
arco: ie 


{dren in 38 small cities 


None of these figures include the number of pupils who withdrew 
from the grades during the term. 

~" The figures as a whole, however, seem to reduce the commonly used 
_figure pf a 26 per cent first-grade retention, though the number of 
withdrawals might easily increase the median 17 per cent of retention 
of the figures givén Above. 

« A few years. ago’ the only standards for grade promotion were 
chronological age and achievement in school subjects. To-day prog- 
ress in social behavigr has become a major objective and is being 
considered as essential for promotion among the grades. 

Though standards for kindergarten promotion are still in a state 
of flux, and in many instances those that have been determined apply 
also to the first grade, they may be said to include health—normal 
weight with physical defects well on their way toward correction 3’ 
muscular coordination in skipping, running, etc.,‘and in 
tools and materials; English—a sufficient command of the English 
language to participate intelligently in school activities, to describe - 
experiences and to retell stories, a clear-cut diction, and a genuine 
desire to read; a mental age of 6 years; emotional control—the cor- 
rection of dees and timidity so far as possible; and the development. 
of ease and freedom when working in a social group; social control—. 
an ability to assume responsibilities, to follow and to give directions. 

Certain challenges are given to-kindergarten teachers from the find- 
ings of a Detroit.” study: 

Kindergarten attendance results, on the average, in a significant increase tr’ 
the rate of progress through the grades. However, it seems that this rate of 
a 


*The effect of kindergarten attendance upon progress and quality of oi in {he 
grades. _ Research Bul, No. 10, Nov., 1025. Detroit BA of Edu., Detroit, Mich, 
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progress is not affected by the length of time children remain In kindergarten, 
and kindergarten work seems to be better adapted to children of average men- 


~. Many of these assertions, based on scientific evidence, are opposite a 
to what many teachers believe to be the case. This is particularly 
true in the last two statements, All the findings should stimulate 
thoughtful consideration, ~ , . 

The whole matter of kindergarten and first-grade promotions and 
retentions would be materially helped: if studies were made ‘of tho 
effect upon first-grade ‘promotions of — | 

1. ce age to first grade. one 

2, Special emphasis in kindergartens and the first weeksof first- 

' grade work upon the six prerequisites to learning to read. 
8. Changing teachers. at the mid-year promotion time. 
4. Studies of children in several ability groups to show their 
~ interests, weaknesses, successes in sotial adaptation, and speed of 
learning, ai . 

5. Effects upon different ability groups of children of different 
methods and materials of instruction. ci 

The findings from such studies would greatly assist in determin- 

* ing adequate standards of achievement and behavior for entrance 
- to as well as promotion’ from the first grade. They might also 
help to eliminate any tendency to add reading requirements to the 
kindergarten work as a means of reducing first-grade retentions. No 
gpod can be anticipated from requiring of younger children work 
that-alder ones are unable to do. Much help will doubtless, be 
gained when two studies, now nearing completion, are available, one 
by Mary M. Reed, of Teachers Coltege, Columbia University, and 
the other by Mary G. Waite, of the University of Cincinnati, 


'. TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Salaries for teachers of kindergartens and elementary yrades seem 
to be on about the same level, though, as cities diminish in size the 
salaried’ paid to the kindergartners seem to be larger than those paid 

_ the elementary teachers.’ This may bo interpreted to. mean that a 
special training and preparation has been’ taken for the work and 
merits a larger salary... Salaries for junior and senior high schol 
teachers are consistently higher in all sizes of cities than those ‘for 
‘* Salaries in city school ayatema, 19 
Bul, Vol. ¥, No. 2, March, 1997, 
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grade teachers. Though this may be due to a more highly specialized: 
preparation, it is well to consider the present tendency to train on the 
collegiate level teachers for nursery schools, kindergartens, and other 
elementary grades. This would seem to warrant equal recognition 
With similar training for any other field of teaching service.. — 
Tamze 3.—Salaries for ki rten, elementary grade, Junior and senior high- 
school tegohers ; aah’ 


a 
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Treating the-median salaries of all cities as one typical teachers’ 
salary, combining the kindergarten and elementary-grade salaries, 
the following comparison of salaries for grade and higli school 
feachers may*be made: : _~ 


Range, $1,016-$2,215 . 


man aackers, Range, $1,173-$2,617 
Healer high schoo! Range, MATES AM 
SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1926-27 
; ae ‘ ® ’ ‘ Sse 


a wo 4 ' 


+ ‘ . : ‘ 


e 


_ load per week for teachers in kindergartens and elementary grades of 
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Considering curfent discussions of size of classes for teachers in’ 

_ the several divisions of a school system, it may be well to see how 

salaries range when based on the pupil in average daily attendance, 

Here again the salaries of high-school teachers are consistently higher. 

than those for grade teachers, indicating that kindergarten and grade 
teachers carry: larger classes of children, — 


‘ 


‘Tapes 4—Oost per pupil in average daily attendance for salaries of teachers in 
kindergartens, in elementary, junior and senior high schools, 1923-24 * 


[Data from 30 cities representing all sections of tha country and thres population groups] 
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Data from Ba. of Educ, Bul., 1028, No, 41, a 


Two studies have contributed information in the matter of teacher 
load. One mada by. the superintendent and dergarten-primary 
‘ supervisor of San Francisco was based on replies from 45 superin- 
- tendents of city school systems to the question, How do you handle 
the. situation in kindergartens in which the wnrollment exceeds 501 
"In answer to this all superintendents said they provided two daily 
sessions, one in the morning‘and one in the afternoon. With maxi- 
mum enrpliments, from 20'¢9,60 children, the same teacher carries both 
sessions; smaller enrollments are nfade for the afternoon session than 
for the mornipg session, In cities where the maximum enrollment 
rangés from 35 to 65 pupils,.two or more full-time teachers are en- 
gaged to cooperate in the work for both daily sessions. | 
The’ other study, made by Dr, Frank M. Phillips" chief ‘of the 
statistical division of the Bureau of Education, shows the pupil hour 
117 cities, In this study the kindergarten-primary teachers seem to 
carry smaller loads than do the upper-grade teachers, “re 


*Coples of Preliminary Report on Teacher Load are @vailable upon application to the 
Bureaa of Education =. “WT ny a . ' 
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Tasty 6.—Pupil load of teachers in sa and elementary grades in 117 
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TRAINING FOR TEACHERS oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIM ARY GRADES ' 


It is generally taken for granted that all teacher-training institu. 
tions prepare teachers for primary-grade work. It is not generally 
known what proportion of the institutions combine the preparation 
for primary-grade teachi g with that for kindergartens, nor how 
many of. them offer a separate curriculum for training kindergarten 
teachers, 

Supply and demand, precedent, or modern principles of education 
seem to determine whether or not the institution offers curricula for 
kindergarten, kindergarten-primary, or primary teachers. Legisla- 
tion in certain States gives no encouragement to a community to 
establish kindergartens, and because the demand for kindergarten 
teachers in those States may be negligible, many of the training 
schools offer no such preparatory courses. They follow this tradi- 
tional course instead of realizing the value of creating demands for 
primary teachers whose preparation includes kindergarten training 
and for kindergarten teachers or for those fitted for any of the 

. kindergarten-primary grades. ~ 

Educational: programs for progressive, schools thrqughout the 
country are built upon the idea that. the beginnings of Stt-leatning 
and habit development are made in the work with young children, 
Such programs demonstrate the principles of education that-call for 
continuous, uninterrupted development of social and mental habits 
in children as well as of skill in modes and means of expression and 
in muscular control, It naturally follows that teachers of children 
need to know what educational experiences precede and follow the 
work they carry on in a particular grade and thet they should be 

‘ fable to teach any gradp in the period of young childhood. From 
_ this point of view the preferred teacher-training curricula cover the 
kindergarten-primary group of grades, while several institutions, 
chiefly universities and colleges, also prepare teachers for the nursery 
school. A number of institutions give theory courses and demon- 
strations in prekindergarten education, but do not train pursery- 
school teachers, | . } 
, With these ideas in mind, it is well to know the number and the 
kinds of institutions giving special courses in kindergarten or kinder- 
hi" garten-primary education, and the length of time required for the 
completion of the work. Many of the institutions Preparing pri- 
mary-grade teachers but not kindergartners include in the curri- 
culum # theoretical donrse in’ “Kindergarten education” and somie- 
times supplement this with facilities for observing and participating | 
‘in kindergarten class work, eT ee ee 1] 
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Tans 6—Kinds of institutions and types of curricula offering training for 
kindergarten and kindergarten-primary teachers, 1926 


Institutions , 
ving such Types of curricula offered 
Per wat 
the otinstl 
te |: nde Bogre- t 
n 100 a8 
. 5H Per | offering fated eee élective 
| ber | cant this der- D 
- tmining | garten or 
aly 
+ Universities and informa- cA 
tion. eee wae ering wasessbats 3; 41) Ma 2.0 31 ‘17 
City and State normal schoois.._.__--"~” ‘st 0 SLO ee Bt % 
e schools for teachers of 
Ni bed nebsisebadirdnascuccw SS | 19.00 145 10 1 


young children. @ 


. 


' Inctudes 2 institutions offering bined nursery-kindergarte culs; also § institotions 
. training nursery-school teachers, and 7 oflering electives in nursery. ool cate lnaddhioe ee 


*Ielides | Sobol devoted Yo tailag oer! teachay, 

The data, given for the year 1925-26, have been obtained ftom an 
iriquiry issued by the Bureau of Education for the purpose of build- 
ing a mailing list and from reference to ,the catalogues of institu- 
tions. They give an idea of current practice and offer figures for 
future comparisons. Colleges and universities listed in Table 6 are 
among those maintaining a department of education. They include 
State and municipal universities, women’s liberal arts colleges, and 
two teachers’ colleges newly affiliated with Western Resefve and 
Northwestern Universities. The term “ teachers’ college ” is used to 
denote the offering of a four-year curriculum above secondary schools 
which leads to a degree; the term “kindergarten-primary ” is used, 
as suggested above, to denote institutions which offer a combined 
curriculum, preparing étudents to teach any of the kindergarten and 
primary grades. That training of primary ‘teachers is offered in all 

| institutions, either combined with the elementary unit or offered as a 

, special course, is taken for granted and is not considered here, 

| There are now listed 195 of a possible total of 407 teacher-training 
institutions located throughout the country which give instruction 
for kindergarten or for kindergarten-primary teachers; to this list 
the names of 49 have been added since 1924. Of these'49 institutions, 
18 are colleges and universities, 12 teacher colleges, 20 normal schools, 
and 4 private training schools, It is significant to note that 25 of | 
these additions are institutions which give either a four-year course 
of study leading to a degree or. which give purely graduate work. 


ERIC rrr 
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The names of 9 institutions have been removed from the list since 
1924—1 university, 5 private colleges, 1 teathers’ college, 1 normal 
school, and 1 private training school. These institutions were re- 
moved from the list because the only kindergarten work offered is a 
theoretical course given as a part of the primary grade teacher's 
curriculum, because of a consolidation with another institution, or 
because the institution has abadofed teacher-training work. 

Due to the variations in the kinds of institutions offering prepara- 
lion for kindergarten or kindergarten-primary grade teachers, in the 
types of training courses offered, and in the lengths of the courses 
offered, the following analysis is made of the 195 institutions referred 
to above: 


KINDS OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING TRAINING FOR KINDERGARTEN Oo} 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GRADE TEACHERS 


Speaking: penerally, slightly more than half of the normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges training teachers in 1926 offer special. prepara- 
tion for kindergarten or kindergarten-primary teachers. This num- 
ber does not seem to be in keeping with the generally accepted theory 
that the education of young children is of paramount importance 
and that teachers especially qualified to work in this field need to 
be and are being prepared. 

Of 143 colleges and universities having a department of education, 
41, or about a fourth, prepare teachegs for kindergarten-primary 
grades, and 17 of these either offer courses in prekindergarten work 
or (in eight institutions) definite training for nursery school teach-' 
ers. All but 8 of these 41 institutions make a unit of the kinder- 
garten-primary or kindergarten-elementary grade work, With two 
exceptions the preparation of mursery school teachers seems to be. 
done on a graduate-student level. 

Half of these 41 colleges and universities are in the Southern and 
Eastern States; 2 are for colored students, Fourteen of these are 
public State and city universities and colleges, and 27 are private 
institutions; 7 of them are women’s colleges giving the work both 
for the purpose of equipping students to teach and of preparing them 
for intelligent participation in the field of parenthood or of social, 
work, . A 

A third of the' four-year teacher colleges are in the Great Plains 
States,’ only a tenth in the Eastern States, and the rest ure fairly 


EE 
* Geographical grouping of States; Hantern—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 


Hampahire, New Jersey, New York, Pannaylvania, Rhode Island, ‘and Ve - 
Alabama, Ar of Columbte, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 


tucky, Lonislana, Maryland, Misatasipp!, North Carolina, Zouth Carolina, Tennessee, 

Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. vee? 5, 4 

Great Lakes—Iliinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. : 7 
seni nee Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklabowa, 
_ Western—Arizona, California, Colorado, idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Moxico, Oreges, 
| Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, = , ) 
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evenly distributed among the other sections of the country. None of 
these are for colored students. Three-fourths of the two-year normal 
schools and of the private training sch ost of which give but a 
two-year curriculum) are located in the rn and southern’sections 
of the country. Fiye‘of these institutions are for colored studenta, 
Not many years ago there were more private than public kindergar. 
ten training schools, due pethaps to the need for creating and main- | 
taining a high or higher type of training for kindergarten teachers 

than was offered for primary and elementary teachers. The public 

~ training schools have now assumed most of this responsibility. 

The implication from these figures is that the Western States are 
increasing the length of their teacher-training curricula more rapidly 
than the Eastern and Southern States. Furthermore, since-all but 
three of the curricula in teachers’ colleges are combined kindergarten- 
primary curricula these Western States seem to be leading the way 
in unifying teacher training preparation fdr kindergarten-primary 

- work, : : 


TYPES OF TRAINING COURSES OFFERED IN DIFFERENT KINDS OF TRACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS vee 


The three typés of curricula noted are (1) combined kindergarten. 
: primary, (2) segregated kindergarten, and (3) elective courses in 
prekindergarten or nursery school education or curricula for-train- 
ing nursery-school teachers. Four-fifths of the 195 institutions offer 
the combined kindergarten-primary curricula for teacher training, © 
and in addition to this, 11 offer training for nursery-school teachers. 
Only 32 offer curricula for kindergarten teachers separated:. from 
that for teachers of primary or ‘other elementary grades, These 
segregated kindergarten curricula do not demonstrate the principle 
of continuity in educational procedure and happily they are in‘ the 
minority. Most of themi are found in the public and private two- 
year normal training schools. A niajority in each of the types of 
institutions offer combinéd ourricula preparing: teachers to carry 
the work of any of the-early elementary grades, This combining is 
pvidence of progress in making kindergarten education an integral 
part of the schools. | 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS COMPARED WITH THL NUMBER OF KINDER- 
“Lee GARTEN TEACHERS EMPLOYED + 


A brief study has been mude to see if, in the several geographical 
divisions of the country, there is approximately the same per- 
centage of institutions giving kindergarten and kindergarten-primary_ 
+ teacher training. as there is of: kindergarten teachers employed. 
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Any sharp difference in these figures might indicate that the train- 
ing schools lead the kindergarten educatignal programs in the field, or 
that the field takes the lead by establishing kindergartens. ; 
The following comparisons are offered, for geographical divisions 
of the country, of the number and per cent of all the training insti- 
tutions offering kindergarten and kindergarten-primary training, of 
the kindergarten teachers employed, of 4 and 5 year old children 
enumerated by the census, and of those enrolled in kindergartens, 
The number of students enrolled in kindergarten-primary depart- . 
ments of the training institutions is not available; so this factor is 
not considered in the comparisons. 
Without considering the size of the enrollments in the institutions . 
\~ or the movement of their graduates from State to State, these figures 
suggest that the teacher-training institutions of the South are making - 
a decided effort to lead their field toward establishing kindergartens 
or toward providing kindergarten-primary trained teachers for the 
primary grades. — t re 
In the Eastern and Great Lakes groups of States the field seems 
/ tolead the teacher-training institutions by having a larger percentage 
+ of kindergarten and kindergarten-primary teachers than of teacher: 
training’ igstitutions, In the Great Plains and Western States the 
numbers of these teachers prepared and employed seem. about even, 
+ The relative number of kindergarten teachers employed in thé 
several groups of States to the nimber of tencher-training institu: — 
- tions giving kindergarten and kindergarten-primary training is as 
follows: For each institution there are 74 kindergarten teachers in 
the Eastern States, 31 in the Southern States, 93 in the Great Lakes — 
States, 56 in the Great Plains States, und 79 in the Western States, ' 
In proportion to their potential task of caring for 4 and 5-year old 
children registered in, the census, the divisions of the oountsy, with 
the exception of ‘the South, have about the same-sized burden. In 
- four divisions there are from 18,000 to 26,000 children per training 
"school to’be eared for by trained teachers, but in the South the ‘task 
is nearly twice as great, with 40,000 children 4 and 5 years of age per 
teacher-training institution. : 
Approximately one-fifth of the children 4 and 5 years of age in the 
‘ Eastern, Great Lakes, and Western States are enrolled in kinder- 
gartens; one-tenth in the Great Plains States, and oné-fortieth in the 
Southern States, " 
__ Recognizing the fact that many elements are not here considered, it 
is still quite possible that more children could +have the advantage of | 
kindergarten education through the help of institutions preparing . 
teachers by their guiding thought in this direction. . _ thee Tae 
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Tata 7.—Geographital distribution of ‘feacher-training instilutions’ giving 
kinderyarten or kindergarten-primary training, of kindergarten teachera, of 
childrens of Kindergarten ‘age, and of those enrolled in kindergartens 


si LENGTH OF TRAINING COURSE 


~ Of the 195 institutions included in this study, 59 give only a two- 
year course of preparation. At the other end of the line 5 institu- 
tions give only graduate work for students who have previously 
earned bachelors’ degrees and 7 offer- both ‘four-year course and 


graduate work. Among the other institutions 33 offer a maxi 

__ of three years of preparation ahd 91 offer a maximum of four years. 
of preparation, and two pf these institutions in Ohio have a plan for . 
six-year codperative training. These facts further indicate that the | 
institutiéns offering preparation for kindergarten-primary teachers 
aim at a high type of professional work. 

In States where legal regulations have been enacted to provide for 
longer courses for teacher training some schools have already made 
the transition and others are working toward this end as fast as is 
practicable. Once decreed, the administration of these longer courses 
needs two or th rs of adjustment before they can change satis- 
factorily from the two-year basis to the three and four year basis. 


. GENERAL SCOPE OF TEACHER PREPARATION 


Opportunities to prepare for efliitational work are being offered - 
in certain women’s liberal arts colleges. An educational department 
| with certain demonstration school facilities is open‘for the students 
in the women’s liberal arts colleges of Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn 
Mawr. It is also interesting to know that three colleges for training 
missionaries include kindergarten-primary teacher training, and that 
a large number of institutions not listed here give courses in kinder- 


7 


|... garten subject matter to students registered in primary courses, 7 
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Blending of the prekindergarten, kindergarten, and primary work 
in training courses for prospective teachers of young children is 
the goal anticipated by many progressive educators. 7 
With the exception of’the South, all se¢tions of the country haye 
the advaritage of child welfare research centers. Most of these cen- 
ters are established in universities or colleges and are provided with , 
nursery schools and experimental kindergarten-elementary schools 

_ for laboratories. Research workers, teachers of young children, and _ 
teachers of child care in departments of home economics are trained 
in most of these centers. 4 My 

The influence of the scientific investigations carried on in these 
child-welfare research units in the fields of mental and physical wel- 
fare 6f young children is being felt by all teacher-training institu- 

_ tions and crystalized in the courses offered in child study and child 
psychology, .A study is needed to show what these courses 
‘cover, and more particularly, what opportunities are provided for 
observation of the behavior and interests of young children and for 
participation in the care of these children. 

Lengthening the period of initial preparation for teachers, empha- 
sizing the need for studies of children themselves, as well as for the 

_ studies of subject matter to be taught, ami unifying the work in the 
education of all ages of young children, presage a wholesome — 

_ Movement toward preparing teachers of a highly professional type 
for the work with young children, © 


. ‘ 
SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THIS FIELD 


Myers, Alonzo, F’., and: Beechel, Edith B. Manual of observation and participa- 
tion. New York, American book co., 1928. “2068p, ~- am . 

Pendleton, Charles 8. ‘The content and method of subject matter courses in 
teachers colleges. Peabody journal of education, March, 1926, p. 278. ~ 

‘Snyder, Agnes. An introduction to teaching, A mannal for a-laborntory course 
in education. Towson, Md, The Maryland State Normal School, Bulletin 
No. 1, vol. 8. 4 

Subcommittee of the committee on teacher-training, International’ Kindergarten 
Union. Practice teaching, A suggestive guide for student teachers. Waab- 
ington, D. C., International Kindergarten Union, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW. 

Occasional articles appearing in educational administration and supervision, 
including teacher training, Warwick and York, Baltimore, Md. 


° TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


‘ Rules and regulations for the-certification of teachers, issued by: 
the several States in 1925, have recently been examined. This study 
_ shows that 30 States issue certificates authorizing holders to teach in’ 
the kindergarten or kindergarten-primary grades of the public ele- 
- mentary schools. Two additional States which do not provide for 
| _kindérgarten teacher certification offer special primary certificates 
| for teachers of the early grades, ' ‘ 


-* 
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Particular attention has been given to determine whether certifi. 


~ cates for teachers of kindergarten -are classified as “special” or 


whether kindergartens are regarded as. a part of the elementary 
school unit. A decided tendency toward effecting this ‘unit plan is 
noticeable. This may be the result of, or influenced by, kindergarten 
legislation enacted up to January, 1925, ér it may, be a natural con- 
comitant of such changes in the programs of teacher-training insti- 
tutions as the lengthened courses of preparation, and the coordination 
of subject matter offered for teachers preparing for kindergarten 
or primary-grade work. 

The following data show the present legal status of teacher certi- 
fication for kindergartens and primary grades.” 

1, Sixteen States offer a certificate covering both kindergarten and 


primary grades. Eight of these (starred). designate them specifically 


by name as kindergarten-primary certificates. 


Arizona. ’ Michigan. Rhode Island. 
*California Minnesota, Wisconsin. 
Delaware. *Nevada. *South Dakota. 
*[Linois. *New York. *Otah. 
*Indiana. North Dakota, 

Iowa. . *Ohio. 


» @ California provides, three types of kindergarten certificates, - 


>. Delaware {rsugs an “elementary” certificafe to applicants who have 


completed a two-year kindergarten or primary course in a standard 
normal school, college, or university. Its use is limited to kinder- 
garten-and first three grades, 

¢, Indiana permits the holder to teach in kindergarten and first grade. It 
is interesting to know that a higher grade of certification is required 

_ for those-who teach kindergarten and first grade than is required for 
certain other elementary grades. This State also offers a primary 
certificate valid in grades 1-3. 

@ Iowa also offers a. primary certificate. 

e. New York also offers a kindergarten certificate;, 


f. South Dakota's certificate Is called a primary certificate and covers the ~ 


kindergarten and first two grades. A special kindergarten certificute 
~ 4s also offered. : a) 


: ; ° 
g. Utah issues a certificate designated for teacherswef elementary, primary, 


and kindergarten schools. 


2. Fourteen States offer a special kindergarten certificate: . 7 
Colorado. Maine, Oregon. } 
- Connecticut. * Montana. . South Carolina. 
‘Georgia. New Jersey. =. South Dakota. 
Idaho, © ‘ New Mexico. . Texas. / 
Kansas, - New York. : rt . 
’,  @ Oregon and South Carolina albo offer a primary certificate covering 
grades 1-3. . 4 | we x 
z= * Heo U. &. Bareau of Education Bulletin, 1027, No. 19, ee 
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s b. Georgia has provided this certification, bat no laws have yet bean 
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enacted to sanction the establishing of kindergartens. 
0, New York and South Dakota also — certificates covering kinder. 
garten-primary grades. ’ 
3. Six States issue 8 “ primary ” certificate for teachers atte ealy - 
grades: , 
Florida. : Iowa. Oregon. 9: “ag 
Indiana, _ North Carolina. * South Carolina. 


a. Florida and North Carolina provide no kindergarten certification. 

6, Ovegon and South Carolina also offer “ special kf{ndergarten.” 

c. Iowa also provides a certificate for teachera of kindergarten-primary 
grades, 

4. Nebraska and Wyoming clearly indicate that they include the 
license to teach in apie rea under the general “elementary-”. 
certificate. 

- 6, Sixteen States make no ‘eipotton of’ a separate cértificate for 
teaching in kindergartens or primary grades, but do, of course, 
offer a certificafe to teach in the elementary grades. Some of these 
States also offer special subject certificates, as “music, penmanship, 
physical culture, bookkeeping, or other subjects at the discretion of: 
the State board” (Rhode Island),' and it is under this classification 
that these States may possibly issue kindergarten or  Kindergarten- 
primary certificates, “ 


abama: Mississippl. Vermont. 
DEAS, _ Missour', Virginia, 
<entucky, New Hampshire. © Washington. 
‘~, Louisiana. ~ Oklahoma. West Virginia, 
Maryland, . Pennsylvapia. . 
Massachusetts. : Tennessee. 


a In all of these States the “elementary certificate includes permission 
: to teach in the primary grades, 

db. Three of these States, Arkansas, Maryland, and Misslesippl, have no 

/ legislation for establishing kindergartens. - 

©. Massachusette's certification ig governed by local boards. ) 

d, In the 1920 report of State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers’ 
Certificates, Bulletin’ 1921, No. 22, of the Bureau of Education, it is 
recorded that Pennsylvania and West Virginia give certification for, .. 
kindergarten teaching as a “special subject.” These provisions re 
not appear in the 1925 “Rules.” Missouri at that time listed ’ 
ing experience in kindergarten and primary graded? aihahey thn obtseiedl 
“scholarship requirements" for a life or five-year cunttoante, / id 

“ special primary " five-year certificate was also issued. 


In the near future legislators will ‘need to consider the certification 
of teachers for nursery schools. The special training being devel-: 
oped! for these teachers and the high academic level on which this: , 
_ training is ‘being: given should greatly influence the certification: 
“Fequirehients established for nursery-school - teaching, Ohio; re 3 

Drapes : it 
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» , The organization of the juniot high school unit is reducing the ele- 


_ Examples of the coordination of work among these grades are found,, 


. per cent, of these cities, kindergartens are ‘accepted as a part of the 
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Penns}lvania are making provision for this certification, and it is 
reported that the California law may soon be revised to certificate ” 


' these teachers. 


Certificates to gengrak supervisors Yor primary or elementaty 
grades are issued in nine States: Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Utah, and 
West Virginia. | 

There is an apparent duplication and overlapping of the teacher _ 
certification regulations ii many of the States. The data given in 
this discussion show present regulations and indicate a need for 
unification and readjustments to keep abreast of the trends in teacher 
preparation curricula. 


i ; 
GENERAL SUPERVISION ' FOR .RLHOERGARTENS AND PRIMARY GRADES: ‘‘ 


Leadership for teachers and a wholesome amount of unification of 
the methods, materials, and programs of teaching within a school 
system are essential. This leadership and: unification are provided 
by supervisors in school systems too large for the superintendent 
himself to cover all the po of work. as 

Units of the school system, defined by the super} iterftent and for 
which he delegates supervisors, indicate his educational policies, 
Originally the first unit so delegated included’ just. the primary 
grades, and in some of the eastern cities another unit was made o 
the interthediate,or upper elementary grades, When kindergartens - 
were added to these school systems, their methods of teaching varied 
80 greatly from the formal work in the primary grades, and the 
primary supervisory’ preparation and sympathies were so foreign to . 
Kindergarten work-that separate supervisors were assigned to them, 
mentary unit to the kindergartens and the first six grades. fe 
' Radical changes have been made during the past fe years inthe — 
aims and methods of instruction and in the coordination of;work | 
among the grades. This coordjnation has made it possible for a 
supervisor to be familiar with the general types of work carried on» 
by her teachers with the-children in the kindergartens and six grades. 


in such outstanding courses of study for kindergarten-primary or 
kindergarten-elementary grades as_ those previously mentioned on 
pige 17. Digg Pe y4 2 Slit a Sate 
Actual practice in 1926 as to types of supervisory organization in 
849 of the cities of. the country has been determindd. In 838, or 62 


school system, anc 80 per cent of these cities maintain supervision for 
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In the group of cities keving kindergartens and also providing | 
supervision for them, the worlr is delegated as follows: 
Supervision for kindergartens only_------------------------------.-—- - 33 
Supervision for kindergarten-primary or’ Kindergarten-elementary grades 
onder ope person_..._.-...--__--~.-.-.---_---.-------~--------- 
* Supervision for kindergarten, primary, and elementary grades in the samt 
system, hut under separate supervisors. _=---------_--_-..-~-----.-—- 41 
+ Mota nn ncn necneenentene ee ennen, 200 
‘Units of supervision for kindérgarten- “primary ‘or kindergarten. - 
“elementary grades predgminate in ae shag which have made kinder- 
gartens am integral part of their sct ‘Nearly three-fourths of 
the school superintendents i in these cifies rAd established the policy of 
_ organizing their supervision on the unit bases of kindergarten-pri- 
mary or kindergarten-elementary grades. These data not only sub- 
stantiate the staternents recently made to this effect, but show that . 
the practice is more univers} than has been stispected: In propor- 
* tion to the number of cities concerned this unit occurs more fre- 
~quently j in cities located in States west of the Mississippi River than 
in the southern and eastern cities. It also éccurs more se ia 
in cities of less than 100,000 population. 
In 33 cities the only general supervision provided i is for kinder- 
_, Bartens. This practice is not confined to cities of any one size, but 
“appears more frequently < States enst of the Mississippi River. 
Seemingly it is a matter of tradition that keeps the kindergarten 
supervision segregated and under the implication: that it Tere 
peculiar consideration. 
: AH modern trends in teacher preparation and im methods of class- 
, Foom teaching consider that’ the kindergarten-primary grade. child 
 représents a period of childhood in which the. use of similar methods 
and materials of instruction is essential. Differences in thé work 
planned among the grades are matters of degree of skill and habit 
formation to be atfained rather than tho kinds’of subject matter to 
‘“be included in the educational program: Segregation of kinder- 
garten gupervision, then, is out of keeping -with modern’ ideas of 
_ education. For the conibined unit of’ work the supervisor ‘must, of 
- course, be thoroughly prepared ig training: and inexperience.. =, 
In the group of cities not having slow 8 grade “om 


-vision is delegated to supervisors as follows: 

Supervision for primary grades only......-.....- ea, me) 398 

Supervision for elementary anh AL 5, RTE ‘118 

“Bupervision for primary and elementary grades in“tke same aystem, but. 
under separate supervisors 


adpen namie tatepectntgee, Bw v 
‘ a oe 9 om 
Total - 3 * (3.44.5 1 =¢ 250 
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- No grade unit stands out as “common practice” in the supervision 
of this group of grades. It could easily be inferred that size 6f school 
system and tradition or-precedent influenced the formation of these 
units. Inthe systems having both primary and elementary grade _ 

_ Supervisors there are practically no instances in which one or the _- 
other is given authority to coordinate the work of both units. In 
such an organization the two supervisors may cooperate and produce 
an excellently unified program with their two groups of teachers. | 
There is a danger, however, that two types of work may be carried 
on within the samé system unless the superintendent assumes the 

+ responsibility for coordination. * 

The large cities employing great numbers of teachers necessarily 
divide their supervisory responsibilities among several people, They 
provide separate supervision for kindergarten, primary, and elemen- 
tary grades or for kindergarten-primary and elementary grades: 
Between, the two, practice in city schoo] systems is about equally 
divided. In either case there is great need for coordination of work. 
The organization .of the elementary unit of schools in Rochester, 
N.Y, not only cares for this coordination, but seems effectively 
planned to give inimediate help in conveying its ideas of coordina- « 
tion to inexperienced teachers and to those new to the school system. 
The direotor of elementary education is responsible for the whole 
unit’of seven grades, kindergarten through the sixth. Assistants are: 

- given charge of kindergarten-primary grades and of the upper 
elementary grades, A number of classroom teachers are kept in 
readiness to accept assignments for helping less experienced teachers 
by spending a day or more with them. For a large city such an 
organization, carefully administered, should produce coordinated and 

* - consistent effort among its teaching, and ipaies force. 

A third section of the lower grade unit is being introduced with 

* the nursery school, In several cities nursery schools are housed, and 

occasionally equipped by the public-schovl system. Payment of the 


a ew sulary from public funds is usually not permitted under pres- 


- 


ent laws and regulations. Supervision of these nursery schools is 
cared for ina number of ways, seemipgly determined in each case by 

the group of people or the departmens. of the school system taking the » 
- initiative in organizing the school. These include a philanthropic, 
privately organized group, a group of research workers, the depart- 
ment of home, economics in a. high school, and the supervisors of 
kindergarten-primary grades. ‘The nursery school in its process of 
development offers an exceptional opportunity for coordinated effort 
to the groups of Workers interested in the physical, social, and intel- 
, Jeotual development of children. Only through such cooperation can 

i satisfactory work be effected, a re. 4” 9 
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Data for the’ discussion of types of supervisory organization for 
*kindergarten-primary grades were obtained during the -fall of 1926 
' from 1,977 replies to an inquiry which was addressed to alt super- 


intendents of schools, These 1,977 represent 69 per cent of all cities 


in the country having a population of 2,500 or more. 
‘Two-thirds of the replies came from superintendents of school sys- 
tems in small cities; four-fifths of these superintendents either 


assume the responsibility of supervising the kindergartens and elé-~ 


mentary grades or delegate it to principals and supervising teachers, 
The other third of the superintendents replied that they employed 


general supervisors foy these grades, an analysis of which has just — 


been given. The following table gives detailed distribution of the 
replies which furnished the information for the previous discussion : 


Taste 8.—Types of aupervisory organization 
DISTRIBUTED BY SIZE OF CITIES as 


Per sank Number of each type of supervisory organization 
{ cities 4 


This analysis of administrative units of general supervision made 
‘according to the number of times each type occurs in given city sizes 


~ ‘and geographical divisions of the country.shows the general trend of . 
educational policies of the superintendents of schools, ‘It does not | 


account for supervisory programs, A worthy study iq needed to 
show what the supervisors are doing to initiate and to perfect with | 
their groups of teachers such saatho of classroom management and 
instruction as will comply with the best practice‘of the day, _.. 


<7 
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Salaries paid to supervisors in city school systems seem to increase 


first grad iearrying them through the adolescent period have, 
80 far as we: newer heen presented. Consideration of the num- 
bers’ of pupils %gzbé supervised* would not seem to show that kinder- 
garten-primary yvisors who cover an entire city, in which the 


elementary-grade pupils usyally' constitute 86 per cent of the total 
school enrollment, do any less work than high-school supervisors. 
Arguments for comparing amount of detailed administrative work 
required of grade and kindergarten-primary supervisors have little 
data to fall back upon, and the arguments for comparing specialized 
training required would seem to show little difference in the required 
preparation for the supervisors of the different age levels of, pupils 
in school systems, From the following figures it would seem desir- 
able to inquire into the reasons for the wide differences of salaries 
for supervisors of younger children and of older children. 


Taste 9.—Median salaries of supervisory officers for 1926-27" 


Directors and supervisors of— J 


Cities 


100,000 population or more......,...... 
m0, to 100,000... 2... el 


26h Figandptrom Reseerch Bulletin of the National Education Association for March, 1027, salaries in city 
systems, : . : 
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TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The two national organizations representing teachers in kinder- - 
garten-primary work are the International Kindergarten Union and © 
, the National Council of Primary Education. Through the journal 
Childhood Education the interests of nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary education are presented, and news of activities among mem- 
bers of the two organizations is distributed, On the program of the 
International Kindergarten Dnion Convention all three sections of 
the unit of early childhood education have been presented in the past 
two years. The same is trie of the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Primary Education, and for the past two years the meet- 
ings of the two organizations during the superintendence convention 
have been combined. 

The department of kindergarten education of the National Educa- 
tion Association has now become the department of kindergarten- 
primary education. In State and local professional organizations 
there are great opportunities to create closer affiliations of kinder- 
garten and primary work. A study made by the joint committee of 
the International Kindergarten Union and National Council of Pri-. 
mary Education found that in 18 State teacher associations there are. - 
divisions of kindergarten-primary education; in 10 associations there 
. are divisions of primary education and in 10 there are kindergarten 
divisions, 8 of these kindergarten and primary divisions being i 

~ the same States; 3 States have only “elementary” divisions, and 

from 17 States there were no reports of any divisions representing 

the interest of kindergarten-primary teachers. Of 175‘local teach~ 

, tere’ professional organizations reporting, 71, were for kindergarten — 

; teachers, 31 for primary teachers, and 73 were for kindergarten- 

primary and kindergarten-elementary grade teachers. Many of the 

cities where clubs exist for primary teachers only may not support 

/ kindergartens, but there are always primary grades where kinder- 

gartens are a part of the school system, and there can seem to be 

little reason for totally segregating the professional meetings of the 

two groups of teachers, 

BUMMARY 


Considering the present interests in professional advancement ex- 
preseed by teachers of all grades, and the present educational pro- 
_ grams for children, for teacher training, and for supervisors in the 
nursery-kindergarten-primary field, the weight of opinion seems to 
be definitely set toward a unification program on a high professional 

plane for the education of young children. 

In the light of these facts the description of: the elementary school 
given on m pages 11-18 in tho e ene of the eparensy st of 
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- superintendence both expresses current practice and anticipates its 
universal acceptance: . 


The elementary school comprises the kindergarten and grades 1 to 6, the 
kindergarten being recognized as the introductory section of the elementary 
‘| unit. There is also a growing tendency to make provision for children of 
‘'" preschool or nursery age. , : Se 
- This large elementary unit is often broken up into smaller units. To {llus- 
trate, the phrase “ kindergarten-primary unit” has been used in some teacher- 
training institutions and in some school. systems to designate the period of 
‘school life {rom 4 or 5 to 8 or 9 years. In the few institutions in which the 
nursery school has begun -to function the unit is referred to as the nursery- 
kindergarten-primary unit. The period is in some plates designated as that of 
early elementary education. ‘“ 


; Then follows a discussion of objectives of education similar to those 
'- already presented in this report, and the statement continues: ; 


In the effort to attain these objectives it is important that beginning with 
the nursery-kiridergarten-primary unit the subject matter’ and activities of the 
"curriculum be selected and organized with the idea of providing a continuous 
and progressive ‘series of experiences adapted at every step to the maturity of 
the children and to their capacity to assjmilate and react to them in highly 
profiablewaza ; 
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' CHAPTER XII. 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS é 


- _ By Wu. MoKinter Rosinson ‘ 
Astociate Bpecialist in Rural Rducation, U. 8. Bureau of Réwcation 
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Conranrs.—Introduction—Educational qualifications—Supply and demand—Halaries of 
teachera—Bulldings constructed—Entrance requirementa—Cortification of teachers— 
| Curricula—Obeervation and practice teaching—Follow-up and school service activities, 
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+ INTRODUCTION 


This chapter is concerned with the status of and progress in the _ 
professional preparation of teachers. It is ‘Wased on reports from 
State departments of public instruction and from those in charge of 
the institutions responsible for preparing teachers,, . 

e evidences of progress as reported for this period are strikingly 
similar to those related in the reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
. tion more than a decade ago. Many paragraphs written in those 
reports on “Increased professional requirements for teachers’ serv- 
ices,”. “ Affiliation with rural and city public schools,” “ Differen- 
tiated courses for primary and upper grade teachers,” “ Advancing 
entrance requirements,” “Extension courses for teachers in service,” 
-and “Generous appropriation for buildings,” might be incorporated _ 
in this chapter as expressing recent tendencies in the professional — 
preparation of teachers, 

Such a list of persisting older movements, however, does not in-, 
clude some newer movements instituted in the field of teacher prep- 
aration that augur well for the future. Research in thé fields of 
school organization, curricula, and management, the application of 
the technique of job analysis in the preparation of teachers, and re- * 
newed emphasis on character building as one of the aims of educatjon 
have stimulated some of the newer movements. In years past little 
was said to encourage school surveys and curricula revisions, State - 
teqcher-training conferences, mental and achievement, test standards: 

et ee ee 357. 
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for admission, Sarecerpciier activities, placement, and follow-up 


. services, Tolday these and other meaningful picks ate often men- 


‘tioned in teacher-training discussions. 


More-than 825,000 teachers and 50,000 administrative officers, super- ~ 


visors, and’ principals are at work in the elementary and secondary ‘ 
schools of the United, States. . Approximately 825,000 of the 617,078 
elementary public-school teachers are employed in rural schools, 
arid about half of the rural teachers are in schools of the one-teacher. 
type. Data show a decided decrease during the past five decades in 
the percentage of men serving as elementary and secondary teachers. - 
Since 1920, however,-the percentage of men teachers has increased 
. from 14.1 to 16.9. Statisties of the number of teachers employed in 
the public schools and the nuntber of students preparing to become 


# teachers for the three preceding bienniums are given in Table 1. 


& 


_ The number of teachers employed in the publié-elementary schools 
has increased during the four-year period 1920-1924 from 586,268 to 
$17,078, or an average increase of 7,702 teachers for each year; in 
the public high schools from 101,958 to 144,280, or an average increase 
of 10,568, teachers for each year. During the same period of time 
the ratio of the number of pupils to the number of tedchers increased 
in the elementary school from 38 to 38,9, and in the High school from 
21.6 to 23.5; which facts show a slight tendency to increase the num: 

, ber of pupils i in classes for teachers, 


Tastf 1.—Number o of fecohete*in public schools ond wunber r of students in 
F educational curtoula 


” ‘Number of graduates 
from educational or 
norma) courses 


{From Stegetical Survey of Education, U. 8. Bureau of Education. 
aig ce of U rersities, Colisges, od Professional Schools, U. 8. Bureau éf 


ars ‘From @tatistics of,Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Schools, U. 8. Bureau of Education. 


‘The number. of, students enrolled in educational curricula in all 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools increased in the, four-year 
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period 1920-24, 81 per cent; the number of students in schools and 
colleges of education in public and private universities and colleges 
increased 85 per cent. The number of graduates is much larger in 
comparison with the number of students énrolled in thé teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools than-in the universities and colleges. 
This is explained as follows: (1) Students completing curricula of © 
lesg,than four years’ duration are included in the former case, and 
(2) many universities and colleges grant students majoring’ in edu- 
cation the A. B. or B. S, degree without any stated differentiation, 
These fdegrees are not included in the sbove tabulations. It will 
be noted, however, that the universities and colleges under public 
control are perhaps adopting the practice of granting degrees in 
education more rapidly than those under private control. It is . 
estimated that the number of students graduating amohg those 
‘majoring ‘in education in universities and colleges is approximately . 
12 per cent—the average percentage that the number of all college 
graduates- is’ of the total number of college students for the years 
given—the number enrolled in educational courses each year. On 
this basis it may be estimated that 3,000, 4,000, and 5,500 students in ° 
education graduated from the universities and colleges in 1920, 1922, 
and 1924, respectively. This increase of 50 per cent in the number of 
graduates in education from the universities and colleges was greatly - 
, exceeded by an increase of 93 per cent reported by the normal schools 


and teachers’ colleges during the same period. 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Z Seo . ' en 

Within recent years the educational qualifications of teachers 
have advanced at a remarkable pace, Laymen. are joining with 
educators in appreciating the need for an increase in the prospective 
teachers’ scholastic preparation and’ for an understanding of the 
scientific principles underlying classroom management and the art 
of teaching. Objective measures of such scholastic preparation ‘are 
the amount of high-school work and normal-gchool preparation 
teachers have had. , ~ ie 

The following table has been compiJed from reports and surveys 
of several States. Since the methods of collecting and sources of 
data are not comparable in all cases for the States, comparisons, 
should-be made of data for teachers employed within a State during 
‘the different periods of time or in the different types of schools 
rather than among the States, , :¥ 
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° 1 on of white teachers in the public schools of Alabama: Ala. Bch. Jour., Jan., 1934, vol. 43, No. 4. 
1 epee of el ay 95 Conneeticul towns served by State supervising Aesth 1925: 
Btate Board of Education, Division of Research and Surveys, Hartford, Conn; 
'G Hae nehpal items, Department Public Instruction, AUantas, Ga., June 1, $904, vol. 1, No. 15. 
* Publio ed Endiens: eneral Education Hoard, 61 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 
*  4Donovan, H.L. A tato's elementary teacher-training probiem. Georgs Peabody Colloge for Teach- 
* Teachers’ salaries in Michigan: M Btate Teachers Associstion/ Bul. No. 5, prepared by the 
ecommittos on salaries, -Mich., Feb., 1925. ’ : Y 
’ Teacher preparation, by H. M. Ivy: Miss. Educ. Advanas, vol.'17, No. 4, Jan,, 1926. 
Facts education in Missouri: Rep. of Mo, Sab. 8 , supplement to the 75 reports 
ded public Jeena tae: vom of Missouri, school year ending June 30, State Department of Public 
a. ¢ - 
aioe Heating Personnel in rural and village scbools, 1929-24, b George M, Wiley, Universi the 
State of New Y¥ 1925, Albany, N.Y, - a J er, ve 


~ WP, B.L. .The pro preparation and certification of white e and second: 
ae é j » r) 7. ’ 

In the four years ending with 1924 ‘the percentage of one-room 

- rural-school teachers in New York State- who had completed their 

~ academic training in high school increased from 64 per cent to 73 

| per cent; the percentage who were normal-school graduates increased 

_ from "Ber cent to 11 per cent. The percentage of elementary- 

"+ school teachers having completed their high-school preparation, as 

_ Yeported in 1921 and 1925 by students pti summer normal of 
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Mississippi, increased from 41 per cent to 68 per cent; the penentage 
having compléted two years or more of college increased: from “9 * « 
per cent to 12 per cent. During a similar period ending in. 1923 
the ‘percentage of teachers in Missouri with two years or more of 
normal-school training increased from 36.6 per cent to 39.6 per cent, 
The percentage, of all the elementary teachers served by State super- 
vising agents in Connecticut that.have completed two years or more 
of normal-school training has increased from 35 per cent in 1920 to 

Won cent in 1924 and to 60 per cent in 1925. In the State of 


Wisconsin in 1921, 6.8 per cent of the rural teachers, 31 per cent 
of the State graded teachers, 52 per cent of the village teachers, 
and 768 per cent of the teachers in the elementary city. grades 
* , had completed’ the commonly accepted standard of -two ‘years of 
professional prepatation beyond high school. In 1926, according 
to reports from the State department of public instruction, each of 
the-above groups had appreciably improved its, qualifications. 

That. the need for a greater ‘number of professionally prepared 
teachers is not over, however, is apparent from ‘a study of such 
facts as follow. i 

- . Of the rural and gity white teachers of Alabama in 1925, 79 
per cent were high-school graduates and $1 per cent were! normial- 
school or coltege graduates. From 1919 to 1925 the percentage, of 
teachers employed in rural and village schools who were ‘graduates 
of teacher-training schools increased from 8 per cent to 24 per cent.* 
‘Fifteen per cent of the rural teachers and one-fourth of 1 per cent, - 
of the city’ teachers in Michigan in 1924 had not received academic 
training equivalent to high-school ‘graduation; 89 per cent and 9 
per, cent in the rural and city schools, respectively, had ‘less than 
the two, years of professional preparation considered esaential for 
elémentary-school teachers. The educational preparation of the 

- elementary-s¢hool teachers in Utah, omitting the five city districts in | 
1926, is thus*summarized; Fewer than one-half of the teachers in 4 
one-teacher schools and slightly more than .one-half of those in 
three-teacher schools have had the two years of professional training | 
which is considered the standard amount’ of preparation for ele- 
mentary-school teachers, . Twenty-eight per cent of all the teachers 
reported fail to reach’ this goal.- Seven and six-tenths per cent 
were reported as having no professional training, 1.5 per cent had 
less than one year, and 18.6 per cent had between one and two- 
years. Asis usually the case, the royal teachers in one-teacher schools 


——_—_——_ Oe 
* Annual report for scholastic year ending Sept. 30, 1923, Department of Education, 
‘Montgomery, Als. : ‘ 7 rors . , 3 
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are the most poorly trained groyp of teachers in the State.* Quoting” | 
from still another report: 
Tabulations have been made with reference to the educational qualifications 


of the white teachers of 93 counties as shown by the recent state-wide achool 
wurvey, They are'as follows: ‘ 5 


8% per cent have completed the seventh grade. ‘ 
6% per cent have completed the elghth grade; a 
8% per cent have completed the ninth grade; 

11% per cent have completed the tenth grade; 

37 per cent have completed the eleventh grade; 

5% per cent attended normal schools one year; 

18% per cent are normal graduates; ‘ 

8% per cent are junior college graduates; 

- 11% per cent are college degree graduates; 

_., 9% per cent are undergraduates (having attended college from 1 to 8 
‘years).* - Pie 

Encouragement is gained from reports such as one from Ohio 
which shows that 62 per cent of the 5,593 newly appointed teachers 
during 1923-24 had two years or more of training; oe more specifi- 
cally, 85 per cent, 84 per cent, and 63 per cent of those newly 
appointed teachers in the cities, exempted villages, and. counties, 
respectively, met the two-year standard,’ The per cent of beginning 
teachers meeting the two-year standatd in‘all elementary schools in ' 
Connecticut served by the State supervising agents, which include 
no towMS having over 25 teachers, increased from 23 per cent in 
1920 to 81 per cent in 1924 and to 87 per cent in 1925. 

Data such as have been given show the need for States to provide 
opportunities for further professiona? training of the thousands. of - 
teachers: now in service, who fall ‘below the accepted standard of 
educational preparation. The large turnover among teachers algo 

* makes additional demands upon the teacher-preparing institutions 
to provide a sufficient number of adequately prepared new recruita 
. each year to fill resulting vacancies, a*s 
' The average number of years of service to be expected from . 
_ teachers varies from State to State. Rural-school teachers a high- 
school teachers average less dxperiencs than elementary-school 
teachers in cities, and a comparisoh of the data for different years 
in the States of Connecticut, Mississippi, Missouri, and New York 
shows little change during these years in the average, number of 
years of experience for each teacher. The teacher’s brief tenure in 
the same position further limits the effectiveness of his work. It is 
r cent of the elementary.and high-school teachers 


"Survey of Education in Utah: Bureau of Education Bull., 1926, No, 18. 
*Georgia State Bchool Items, Department of Public Instruction, Atlanta, Ga., June 1, 
1924, vol. 1, Not 15. be : a j 

|, ~ Supply and demand in teacher-training, by B. R, Buckingham, Bureau of Educational 
Besearch Monograph No, 4, Mar. 16, 1926, Oblo State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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leave the proféation each year. To replace this loss reitiens approxi- - 
mately 120,000: teachers, or three times as maby as the number of 
students graduated ; in 1924 from the normal training courses of all 
wera res colleges and normal schools in the United States.’ . 
addition to the teachers needed for annual replacements the 
rapid growth in elementary and high I enrollments within 
recent years has made heavy demands for a itional teachers, To 
meet this need alone, using the average increase in number of ele- 
mentary and high school teachers for the past four-year period, 
requires 22,335 new teachers, or more than one-half as many as were - 
graduated from all the teachers’ colleges and normal schools in 1924. 
A’ study i in Montana® shows that, in 1924-25, 72.1 per cent of the 
_ teachers in rural one and twp teacher schools arid 41 per cent of 
thosé in graded and high schools were new to their schools. 
"Six years ago St. Louis County: (Minn.) had only Q two-year 
graduates in rural schools; the county now has 9 three-year ‘and 108 
two-year graduates, besides 11 degree graduates. It ‘therefore re- 
quires no, prophet to predict that within the next 10 years most 
of the leadership in elementary education will have shifted to. the 
persons whose professional preparation represents the edtivalenh of 
the standard or four-year college curriculum. ) 
Keystone State:Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., sepiints that some 
districts are endeavoring to establish the rule of having the teachera 
100 per cent normal-school graduates. One entire county in the 
normal-school district has almost reached this goal, 


» SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Operatjpn of the law of supply and demand should not be over- 
looked in any discussion concerning the professional preparation of 
teachers. If more teachers prepare for_a given type of work than 
there are positions available, salaries may become lower, the number 
of hours of teaching may increase, and working conditions in general 
are likely to be less favorable, Furthermore, if the supply exceeds 
the demand, some who will be unable to enter the type of work for 
which they prepared will of necessity be ¢ompelled either to take 
other types of teaching-positions for which they are not well qualified ' 
or to go out of teaching entirely. “Within recent years studies have 
beeh made in several States to ascertain which types of teaching posi- 
tions are called for most or which subject combinations are most in 
demand and which are called for least, 

Probable vacancies in teaching positions are infportant considera- 
tions in such studies. Consequently, Alabama in 1925-26 studied 
"the positions filled by 1,634 beginning teachers in the State and 


— oo 
* Davis, 8. E., Teachers’ intportation dnd tenure: Montana Education, November 1925. 
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learned that 25 per cent taught in one-teacher schools, 38 per cent in * 
primary gratles of the larger schools, 19 per cent in intermediate 
. grades, 16 per cent in junior and senior-high schools, and 5 per cent 
were unassigned. A similar study. of 3,124 teachers newly appointed | 
to the schools of Ohio in 1923-24° shows that 38 per cent were em- 
ployed in one-teacher rural schools, 85 per cent in the primary grades, 
24 per cent in the intermediate grades, and 3 per cent in the grammar 
grudes. we ‘ 
Concerning high-school positions such studies usually consider 
* which subject-matter combinaiions are most in demand and which 
are called for least. According to the, study in Ohio’ previously 
referred to it was found that the five teaching combinations most fre- 
quently demanded of high-school teachers in, that State are English- 7 
history, English-Latin, mathematics-history, history-Engligh, and 
Latin-English. The first subject in each case is the one‘ to which 
the teacher gives the most time. Such study combinations (majgrs © 
and minors) as English-sociology, English-German, chemiftry- 
English, and biology-Englishy which were taken by many of the 
teachers when in college, were seldom called for as teaching combina- 
tions. Two hundred and forty-eight teachers reported either a 
~ major or a minor in chemistry, whereas the demand in this field was 
for. 95 teachers only, Other similar discrepancies between the sup-_ 
*ply and demand might be cited. Such studies are valuable, not only 
for prospective teachers in selecting the type of teaching service 
they choose to enter, but also. for the guidance in curricula adjust- 
ment in teacher-preparing institutions. 
4 Increased professional requirements for certification have not 
‘caused a scarc:ty of qualified teachers. The supply of professionally - 
trained teachers for practically every type of teaching position in * 
* tho several States reporting is, according to therState departments, 
‘adequate or more than adequate to. meet the demand. edging from 
‘comments such as “noticeable oversupply of teachers licensed to 
" teach,” “super:ntendents and boards do not always demand profes. 
sionally trained teachers,” the demand for well-trained teachers is 
- not 80 great as it should be. One State superintendent reports, “in 
the rural sections difficulty still is encountered in convincing school 
boards of the desirability. of employing better-prepared teachers.” 
Another ‘State superintendent arites that his State “has endugh 
recruits to satisfy the demand and a surplus of normal-school 
graduates simply because the rural directors will not pay a salary 
high enough to secure a normal,sthool graduate.” In the few cases 


‘ 
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,_ “Supply and demand, by B. R Buckingham, director, Bureau of Educational Reséarch, | 
Ohio State University. + ; } fs 
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ted in whi the demand exceeded the wanes it ae in. ~ 
Phe pol subjects, ch as music, art, agriculture, and industrial’ a 
policy of fhe State of Wyoming announced in 1922 of training — 
tee teers teachers instead Ofdepending almost entirely on other States * 
for its teacher supply has met with success. The enro]}ment in the. 
institutions-of. the State chiefly responsible for the preparation of 
teachers has increased over 300 per cent from 1920 to 1926. - ~ 


 , " SALARIES OF TEACHERS o¢ 


The. statement is often made that the salaries paid ities chiefly + 
determine the quality of young people attracted to the profession, the 
* quality of professional! preparation they receive, and the length of- 
time they remaih in the service.” In States: without well-planned — 
salary schedul¢s, conditions similar to Cee reported i in @ recent sur 
vey" are often disclosed: - ys . - | 


Little relationship is found to exist between the salaries pald and the teachers’ 
professional preparation. ° Teachera with a minimum of professional training « 
are pald pearly as much as those with much training. Increases lo salarigs 
hate come about mostly because of Iength of setvice, The amount of profes. ° 
sional preparation has had apperently al influence on the ret of a 
maximum salary. ~ | 


_ To remedy this coriditipnit’ is cheatin that's . Biate ater: 
schedule be prepared that; is adaptable to the varying needs of gst 
ent sections of the State, 


Buch a schedole, ectentifically prepared, should marke provision for Intreasee 
in salaries on the bases of such factors as prefessfonal Improvement, experience, 
and tenching efficiency. ‘Furtherniore, it. should ‘make adequate allowance 
for compensating “peripheral” teachers—those teaching In more or. leas Isolated 
localities, who are denied the social and cultural advantages accruing to teachers 
In moredensely settled communities. A bonus, gach as {is given oneteacher 
school teachers In MaryJaud, In addition to the regular salary for elementary 
teacherg as listed in the schedule, should serve to equalize the altuation and * 
attract as well-qualified teachers to these potitions, as ey be found In the 
other elementary, mohonys in the Btat; 


, Among the States that have ‘anced: minimum/salary_ schedules . 

» are North Dakota and New York. The North Dgkota law, enacted 

in 1921, provides & minimum amount’ of training and ‘& minimem 
salary for teachers: ~ . oS tenia 


After August 31, , any a4 teacher shall, aso 
ment, hold a diplom from an approved four year high school, or the 
lent, and meet all certificating requirements os to professional study. 

Minimum salorted—Teacher employed prior to August 31, 1922, who has 
less training than f four-year high-school course shall receive at least $720 
a year; holder of {liploma from four-year high school, $810; holder of gach 
‘diploma plys one.gear of: approved normal training, $1,000; holder of such 


| 0. © Buresa of, Bducatipn Ballets, 1920gNo, 18; survey ft Be education tn Diab, 
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diploma plus two years of approved normal training, or holder of second-grade 
professional certificate for life, $1,100; holder of such: diploma plus three years 
of approved normal training, or holder of first-grade professional. certiticate 
for life, $1,200; holder of such diploma plus a degrée from an approved standard 
college, $1,300, No less than $50 per year shal) be_added for each year of 

. seryice in the profession for a period not to exceed five years. In Cdése of 
emergency, county~superintendent may authorize the employment of ‘persons 
not having quallfications-hereln eet forth, “School year” jn this act shall mean ~ 
nine months. School boards shal! annually, not later than February 10, make 
schedules of minimum galaries:ip accordance with this act. Scbool officers 
violating this act shall be subject to fine, and school districts shall be subject 
ti clvil action, : ae 

, «* The New York State law, affective August 1, 1923, which provides" 

“for the establishment of uniform schedules of salary not only for 
teachers in large cities but also for all members of the supervising and 
teaching staff in union free-school districts* having a high school or an 
Academic department, stipulates the following minimum salaries for 
union free-school districts: , eae 

Elementary schools—Teachers of kindergarten and first to eighth 
year classes: First year, $800; annual, increment not Jess than $75; 
number of annual increments, not less than eight; f 

High schools—Teachers: First year, $900; annual increment not 
Jess thaft $74y number of annual increments, not less than eight, 

Expenditure for salaries of teachers amounts-approximately to 75 

_’ per cent of the total currentexpenditure for elementary and second- 

ary schools. Since 1920, however, the percentage of increases in 
salaries has been less than the percentage of increase in total current 
expenditures, Salary tendencies are shown in Table 8, ,.: 3 

A slight tendency to increase salaries is evident for all-types of 
teaching service.. The lowest. amount of increase ($19) is found 
among teachers who are already receiving the lowest salaries—yviz, 
one-teacher rural,school teachers. Their per cent of increase (2,6), 
however, compares quite favorably with those of the other groups, 

+ ~The influente of gradunte trating on salaries is indicated ih a 
recent stydy made in the University of Missouri. Salary data wete 
collected in 1924-25 from 2,350 min and women who had graduated 

. ‘from the school of‘education during the past 20 years, 

. » For the men who have gradiated during the entire pertod, those who have — 

. Bo graduate training received during the school year, 1924-26 a median salary 
of $2,312, those with one-year graduate tralning $3,072, tse with teo years of* 
graduate training $3,875, and those with three years of graduate tralning $4,187, ° 
The median salary for women without graduate tralning ds $1,476, for women 

. } with ooo year of graduate training the median fy $2,164, for two years $2,500, - 
_ and for two'and one-half years $8625, _ . 


¢ 


* Districts organised made feasible and desirable due to the growth and devglopmént of 
- Villages in wealth an population) chiefly for the purposes of etabliahing a high-school or 
‘mi deademio department, = lw. ’ é ‘ - 
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TABin 3.—Sdlaries of teachers 


Rural schools (average salaries): 1 
Mnendpaasicpcoaads 872 $748 
Two-teacher..-..20 222020. 8. T37 SO ABR ea less seapael acu’. e 
Three-teacher............ c---) 843 865 
OConsolidated................. 064} 1,065 14 
Country village...........- 22) Lidl} 3,186) 8 fo) = AY 
schools (m salaries): 9 
500 to 5,000 inhabitants_.._. 1,105; 1,129 22 
+ 6,000 to 10,000 inhabitants...) 1,200} 1,231 26 
10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants...| 1.977] 1,354 60 
+ peg to 100,000 inhabitants..| 1,466] 1, 628 4.2 
ore than 100,000inhabitanta| 1,876] 1,043 a6 


"oA;,B- Burean ot Education: Data for 1922-23 from Rural School Tgafet No. 24; unpublished date for 
1 Research Bulletins, N. E, A.: Vol. IIT, Nos. 1 and 2,"San. and Mar, 1925; Vol. IV, No. 4, Sept.4j0a", , 
‘ r . = 3 ‘ 
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_ Although dissatisfaction is occasionally expressed, as in the report 

. * from the University of Tennessee, which states that the minimum 
sslary schedule in that State is not large enough to.make a great 
appeal to the stronger type of students, State superintendents and 
presidents of teacher-preparing institutions seem for the most part 

‘agreed that teachers’ salaries, except for rural schools, are now ade- 
quate to atttact ‘and are attracting promising young men and women 
into the professioh of teaching. The resulting larger number of stu- 
dents applying for admission to the normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges ‘makes ‘possible in many institutions a better selection, with 

_ emphasis on general scholarship among candidates,admitted. One 
North Dakota normalrschool president, however, who does not stand ° 
alone in his opinion, thinks that— 4, 

Beginning salaries are altogether too high for young, inexperienced, unpre’). 
pared teachers, and ultimate salaries are altogether too low to Induce people 
of ability to make adequate preparation, and to remin in teaching until they 
become really proficient. . A 

A normal-school president in Pennsylvania thinks that— 


‘One of our ontstanding problema 1s that of ‘bringing the school direetore — 
* (espbeclally rural) to the point of belleving in the value of profeasional educa- ) 


fon of téachers. a, m4 s 
BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED’ =, | 


 Teacher-preparjng institutions have increased considerably the 
amount of money expended: each succeeding year to enlarge their » 
facilities to.meet more adequately the demands made upon them, ~ 
The total amount expended by: teachers’ colleges and normal ehools: 
'.’ for additional landggnd buildings in 1924 was $8,814,613; in 1929, .it. 
Was $5,062,885; in 1920, $3,818,220, uch expenditures a were =. 
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56 per Cant grenter than in 1920, 48 per cent greater in 1924 than in 
1922, and 181-per cent greater in 1924 than in 1920. The percentage + | 
of increase in expenditures for additional jand and buildings during 

_' these years is greater than the, percentage of increase in the number 


of students enrolled in the normal-school courses. The enrollment, 
in 1922 was 44 per cent greater than in 1920, 26 per cent greater ‘in 
1924 than in 1922, and 81 per cent greater in 1924 than in 1920, 
The following serve as typical examples of the many buildings con- 
structed at teacher-preparing institutions throughout the country: 
Expenditures providing for the construction of training-school » 
buildings are reported mare frequently than those for other types ~ 
of additions to the institutions. The Florida State College, through 
a legislative appropriation of $68,900, is enlarging its training-school 
building. Ohio University, at arcost of over.$200,000, and Western 
-Tennessee State Normal Schéol, each, recently completed training- 
school buildings. An administration and training-schéol building 
has recently been dedicated at the East Texas State Teachers College. 
‘The State Teachers College at Duluth, Minn., is constructing a train- 
‘ing-school building, a new central heating plant, and has enlarged 
‘its auditorium; gymnasium, and library buildings. The New York 
- State College for Teachers, with an appropriation of $1,000,000, is 
constructing @ practice high school, a home-ecogomics building, and 
an auditorium-gymnasium building. In addition tothe new Henry 
Barnard Demonstration School, the Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion has included “a special critic-clinic, room so arranged that a 
demonstration class may ba observed from a platforni gallery in its 
new $660,000 building, which also provides additional classrooms, 
an essenibly ball, and a ium, Plans als@include the erection — 
of & common heating plan®in a third building, Ohio State Uni- 
versity has recently completed one unit of its college bf education 
building. . 

*  Dnuring the last four years the Ball Teachers College, Myncie, Ind., 
hag completed a science building, » gymnasium, a library-auditoripm 
building, and a central heAting plant. at a total cost of nearly 
$1,000,000. During the last two years five new classroom and audi- 

| torium buildings have been ‘eregted at the State teachers colleges in 

Oklahoma. * State Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kans., is com- 
pleting pe brary ling A-$50,000 gymnasium and « $150,000 . 
additiow to its main building are reported by’ the Western State 
College of Colorado, Fr Te 

» .** Btrotig’ belief in @ dormitory system by which the #ocial life of thé.” 

Lay. “womatt stadent’ especially can be more effectively ditected ahd her 

_))  Sopigh standards shaped is! evident’ in’ the ‘provisions for tormitories 

» » “"reported” along the new*buildipgs under constraction:' The New 
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York State College for Teachers has purchased a site large enough 
for the residence campus for a group of residence halls and for such 
recreational activities as tennis and field hockey,.and it plans to begin 
building operations next year. Believing that students should live 
under school-controlled conditions, the State normal schdbl at Dan; - 
bury, Conn., is building a residence hall for which the school officers ¢ 
have been working since 1907, The Ball Teachers College is erecting 
a dormitory that will accommodate more than 100 girls. Dormi- 
tories are under construction at. the various State institutions .in 
_ Virginia as a result of the authorization by the general assembly of 
the expenditure of $1,000,000, a large part of which goes to the fout 
State teachers colleges for this purpose. The-.housing facilities’ of 
“the State normal schools of Pennsylvania have been materially ins ~ 
creased in keeping with the recommendation of the suryey. com}. 
' mittee that facilities for housing and instructing 15,000 students 
should be completed by 1927. -Other provisions made in the Penn- 
sylvania State normal schools for the cémfort and safety of students 
include modifications of exits, the erection of fire escapes, and new 
construction necessary to eliminate fire hazards. 


: ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
: , \ 
An increase in interest shown in recent. years in teaching as a pro- 


fession has resulted in an extraordinary number of candidates for 
' . admission to ,teacher-preparing institutions. This larger number 
of candidates, with definite limitations in some ‘Instances of the - 
physical capacity of the institutions, and the general desire to gradu- | 
ate a siperjar product, have been instrumental in the raising of the 
entrance requirements. The highe® requirements for admission, in’ 
the opinion of many of the presidents, have mada the teaching field 
a more desirable one to enter, and this has served not only to increase 
steadily the enrollments but also to attract a. larger Percentage of 
candidates capable OH superior work in¢their institutions, = °" 
' A minimum age of 4 years for candidates at the time of admis- ~ 
siom has been established by many of the normal schodls. Gradug- | 
tion fram a four-year high-school course ieTeqnired for admission 
by practically ‘all of the institutions. The poor selection of high- 
school courses made by prospective normal-school students has | 
several institutions to suggest the need for a specially designed. . 
high-school curriculum for students who: plan to.enter teacher-prer 
paring institutions, just ae curricula are-now ‘usually offered for). 
« thigh-school, students. preparing’ to .entér ‘vocationil,’ acientific,’ ‘Or 
* business schools. New York. State prescribes for entrance tor “mal 
echbols the completion of certain high-school ‘anits, and beginning 
. September 1, 1928, Oe ee te el 
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is 
work two years of a foreign language;tin addition to the present, 
minimum requirements of English, four years; science, two years; 
mathematics, 2 years; and theory, one year. : 

Higher entrance standards are set in some States, After Septem- 
ber 1, 1926, candidates for admission. to the normal schools in Penn- 
sylvania must not only be graduates of four-year high schools, but the 
high schools must be on the approved list ofthe department of pub- . 
lic instruction, Beginning in the fall of 1928 the Michigan State | 
normal schools will require that candidates for admission come from 
high schools that have been accredited by the University of 
Michigan. ‘ mp . 

. Mount Union College (Ohio) admits only graduates of first-grade 
high schools who rank in the upper and middle thirds of their classes. 
Higher scholarship ratings on the part of high-school graduates 

. have beeri required by the New York State College for ‘Teathers 
during the Inst four years. The Connecticut State normal schools, 

_ since September, 1925, have required that candidates have gn aver- 
age standing of not less than 80 Op a passing mark of 70 (equivalent 
to 73.3 on a passing mark’of 60, or 76.7 on a passing mark of 65, or’ 
83.3 on a pasdng mark of 75) in the three required units of the 
senior year in\high school. In addition to superior scholarship 
standings, each candidate must. pass .@ physital examination, which 
is given atthe normal school he proposes to entts id he must be 
free from physical defects which will unfit him’ tS the: work pia - 
teacher. at , ; at, 
_ The experience in many normal schools where the freshman regis- 

._ tration is limited is expressed by the president of the New York State 
College for Teachers, who writes that— - . LY 

It ls apparent that a selective process based on “écholarship alone {s not 

watiafactory. For future teachers especially there are pther elements of mind 


p~ 4 


apd character that should prevail. ~ > te ‘ 
A study’ of the freshman failures during the college year 1925-96 réveals - 
two Important facta: . ; 7 — 
(@) The percentage of fallures for-a, elasa admitted on 9 75 per cent scholar- 
ship basis is about the same as that for a class admitted on a regenta’ pags mark 
of 06 per cent. ‘ af } : 
(>) The highest frequency among all causes of failure is found to be “tndk 
purpose,” as evidenced by neglect of work, overemphasis on student extra. 
cursicular activities, divided interests in other respects, - , 
' The quality of purposefulness, pnd especially professional purpoke, 1s, not 
increased at équal pace when scholarship average js raised’ from 06 to 
75, and it is a proper inference tit It‘ will nat be increased by raising the 
Tequirement to 80 per cont. ° w iy, A +e 
| Phe principal argument In favor.of a acholursh{p basis for admission 1a {te 
., famiitarity and inteliieibiiity to tte pubtic, ‘A State college can not administer 
“+ gat adinfeesfon scheme that 14 arbitrary, depending on the Judgment of a single 
|, Sica oF © group of oMeiala) 'The: tests used ‘Tnust be objective, intelligible,” 
a Sh i 8 a . f z + 3 
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reliable. For the State College for Teachers It is desirable to set up an admis- 
sion acheme that will reject those who lack the definite pyrpose to become 
high-school teachers; those who lack the resourcefulness, judgment, and gener- 
ally dynamic personality of the teacher; those who lack the ‘health and ~ 
phyaical vigor without which sd teacher can eceed,or, to Btate it affirmatively, 
the admission scheme should admit only those ‘whd possess phe requisite 
“Intelli , the personal traits, and the ‘character which constitute the teach-' 
ing personality. Such a selective scheme will demand patient study and ex- 
_Perimentation * * *. It Is quite eyldent that the tests so far develiped , 
are inadequate for our use * * .*, The State gollege for teachers is there- 
fore eager to develop a test by which those professional traits may be, discovered 
which are fundamental to teaciing success. It ts a,affficult hs ai ‘but we are 
addressing ourselves to It with some hope. Ue y 


The Rhode Island ‘College of Education believes:that teaching i ig 
of sufficient importance to-call for the best, energies of_ most care-. 
fully selected students and that scholarship | alone is not sufficient 
evidence of the fitness of a candidate for the responsible position of 
teacher, ractice followed by it is similar to that used in a ; 
few ne Sftce before the war the college has used 4 type 
of selective admission which has resulted in a well- -selected group 

_ of students representing almost every section of the State A pre- 

liminary selection, based on scholarship, personality, dnd a probable 

fitness for teaching (all certified to by the principal of the high 

school) i is mad¢ by the superintendent of schools of the town or city 

in which the Aplicant lives. A definite quota for every year is 

assigned edch’ superintendent according: to the numberof his public 
, Schools and his need for teachers, A patiple of the personal fitness 
index” follows: 


” re . 
_ RHODE ISLAND coLinan OF BDUCATION “” 
Personal fitness indew of snnnarennnnn- Bd phesd 


The principal and the faculty advisers ate atkedt to Indicate on this sheet the © 
reasons for the alettion of the candifiate named by underlining those words in 
the list which ser to express In the best way the desirable qualities , ‘of the 
candidate, Where -a quality Is ‘anusually well developed, the word may be 

- doubly underlined, - Where it 18 apparently Iacking, or not well developed, the. 
word may be crossed’ from the list, Scholarship alone can not justify the selec 
tion of a candidate for-the responsible position of teacher. ¢The high-school 
principals and gévisers should become an important means for safeguarding the/ 
schoole of future through a careful study of the ae of the applicants 
for a on to the Peek of education, 
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Inteteotual. Qualities —Has good- natural PNET Accurate, alert, ‘with 
_ “keen perceptions and retentive memory. Hits good power of generalization | 
. find analysis, Is logical. Naturally destrous of leayning,’ Sincere and 
7 + ‘alnded. Inventive and constructive, ; matte Ciera thorough. * 
' dle of forming independent Judgments, 
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Habits of Work—aArtistic and neat. Industrious, quick, responsible, purposeful, | 
persistent. Economical of. time and’ of miterials, Adaptable, attentive, 
cooperative, decisive, executive, teachable. Regular and punctual in attend- 
\@nee, : - i 
Personal and-Sotial Charactertetice—Conscleatious, self-contyolled, self-respect: 
ing, thoughtful, prudent, refined. Influential, independent, magnanimous, ‘ 
Falthful, helpful, loyal, trustful, congenial, courteous, harmonious, patient, 
respectful, tactful, Honest, honorable, truthfal, genuine. Regurdfu\ of daw * 
and of, social obligations, Pureaninded. tung ( 
Emotional Characteristics —Ambitlous, buoyant, courageous. determined, earn- 
est, hopeful, idealistic, ‘reverent. » Appreciative of the beautiful. Devoted to 
. the right. Friendly, genéronsy, kindly, forgiving, humble, sympathetic, well- 
' poised. Insists upon truth. Folerants spertsmanlike, public-spirited. Hiss a 
ood sense of humor, “Hay cofftral of temper, tongue, and impulses, Enjoys 
work. eS: a > ‘ ' ; 
Phyridal Oharatterietion—Strong “and vigorous, with a well-leveloped body. 
Has.good muscular control, Gracefulip figure sud in carriage. Has good. 
eyesight, sound teeth, ao physical bandicgps. Voice clear and musical, Not . 
& monotone. : ' pes 
Betdences of Culturat Trating—Habitually .clear .and correct. Inthe use of. 
HPonglish, both spoken -and written. Hus F yghts to express, Makes good 
recltad n clitss. Can write 4“ clear, . conde,’ correct, business letter. 
a Wilter fegiby and well. Habitually, correct in. spelling, punctuation, ‘and 


je 
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Haag studied drawing in the*fich school. Has sume knowledge ‘of the prin- 
ciples of design, of reprgfentative drawing, of fimple perspective, andoof the 
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At a suitable time following the preliminary ‘selection, candidates 
8 to the college to take entrance examinations which—~ 


include a general test of scholarship, intelligence, abtitty, gaud .breadth of * 
information, a silent feading test, and a Physical examina@UMthy the college: - 
_ physician, r ‘ 37 | 


- The general test 1s constructed for each examination {n such a way .as to ~ 
5 determine as carefully as possible the student's" probable ability to succeed as 

‘@ teacher. It includes a study of the student's power to use quickly and 
accurately the knoWledge beshag gained in the schools. It may include any: . 
. fleld bt study commonly pursued by ‘stidents, All are expected to Itave nome ~ 
- knowledge of simple seesaw: antl of bistory and geography, A fairly high. 
standard is-requlred Jp English, Bach‘is expected to pave. some familiarity .'” 
With the essefftial prinXples of drawing sd of music, including a know 
of the major scales in tite facts, cuFrent 
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_, State-wide examination in English and a tes, in general ability and 


~ is much higher than the standard maximums or norms of thertests . 


* to determine thelr abilities wnd wenknesges, that they may be more prop-_ 
. erly, directed in the pursuance of thely courses: Arithmetic; geography ; 


¥ any of the above Zubjects-khall be enrolled in “ hospital” classes, which wil * 
» latter duse they"should be dismissed from the training institution'as eatly In tho. , 


- thordagh physical examination, and a-high-school record, ,. Norms 
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+. PREPARATION OF THACHEES per na ! 373 | 
The physical examination requires abjat 15‘minutes for each student. “Api 
pointments for this examination are made Beparately. For applicants named in 
the superintendent's list as,“ cundidates” the appointments may be made in 
advance cf the date of the entrance tests, and for “ candidates“ coming froni | 

-the greatest distances appointments mny be made for the day of the eptrance 


The testing program followed in-Ohio to supplement the one ot ; 
health and personal qualities required of candidates is worthy of 
mention. LegisIative.enactments make it necessary for all who plan 
to enter teacher-training institutions-in that State to submit to A 


subject matter, the tests and standards to be reached in them ure to 
be prescribed or provided by the State director of education. Stand- 
~ardized tests are prescribéd, and the aeceptable goal of achievement’ 


used. These requirements for entrance for prospective elementsry-' 
school teachers have been expanded to include prospective sebondary- | 
‘school teachers, ea ET wine Se ns 
In addition-to the tests, a hew plan.advocated by the department — 
of education, and closely related to the granting. of - certificates, . 
ineludes the giving of diagnostic tests—. Pd Tap Car gh a 
to all students Ig elementary trainihg Institutions in the following subjects 


_ 


writing; bistory and clvica;,Exfglish, including reading, spylling, composition, | 

and gramiuar. No student4 shall be earolled in gnethods courses in apy suby 

jects until they have been thoroughly tested in the contept of these subjects,’ _,,. 
All the stndents who are funnd to be deficlent in knowledge of content,tn °-. 


In these, classes yntil they are found to possess the desired amount of knowledge | 
or until it-te determined that they have little chance, to succeed. Le the 


be make-up classes in noneredjf courses.’ These puplls-ahall continne thelr work: ° 
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havd/oeen éstablished:on the basis.of the record'of gradaates of the! 
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Jeges, methods ‘are employed to keap the student's works np ‘to: par, | 
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é | 
- highest. 10 per cent rated 9,lowest & per cent rated 0) in entrance , 
examinations, high-school record, scholarship, personality rating, ete. 
Personal interviews are held each semester with studénts omthe basis ‘ 

of any considerable variation from the standard of achievement 
which the student might be expected’ to attain, Withdrawal is 
advised whenever it, becomes improbable that tha student will make 

a distinct success in teaching, - : : 

To improve scholastic effort and achievement, some of the normal 
schools and teachers colleges have adopted a system of “ grade points”, 
or “weighted credits” in one of their various modified forms. (It 

* should be added, however, that the Colorkdo State Téachers College: 
has abandoned its system Of “ weighted credits” which had been in 
effect for some years,) Some of the provisiohs of the “grade-point” 
system as adopted at the Milwaukee State Normal School, where it 
operates to eliminate about 10 per vent’ of the lower quartile of thg 

_ Students each year, are as follows: A- grade A,is assigued 3 grade - 

points for each ‘credit hour in the course; B, 2; C, 1; D, 0; E, —1 
.._BFade point for each hour of work so recorded. 

oo graduate, a atfident must have a number of grade polnts equal. to the 
number of semester fours of credit recorded at. the time of graduation. 

To do practice teaching, a student must have a number of grade points equal 

~ 0 the numBer of seniester hours recorded at the time of beginning practice 

teaching, together with the recommendation of the head of the department in 

which the student Is working. wn , 
Where a major and a minor are rgquired, 14 the work of the major and also 
* « in the work of the minor thenumber of Tae must be greater than the 


2 
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number of credit hours of work recorded. | aha _ 
A student who falls to secure credit in subfScta aggregating two-thirds of 
the number of semester hours of work catried In any/semester and to attain an 
equal nomber df grade points shall become a candidate for dismissal and shall 
not continue in school except by special permission of the echolarship committee. 
A atudent-who fails to secure a rrumber of grade points during any semestet 
equal to the number of semester hours of, work carried ‘shall be notified by the © 
~. $ registrar that be or she Is placed upon probation for the following semester, ° 
, @nd a cepy of such notice shall be sent to the head of the department in which 
the student is doing work and to the respective dean, 
, ‘Whenever, in the judgment of the registrar, it becomes evident that a student 
... 00 probation 1#*unable to secure thie’ number of grade pointa requjred for grad- 
uation or for practice teaching, the studentYwhall become a candidate for dis | 
and shall not-continne in echool except by special permission’ of the 
scholarship committee.’ In the case of each student considered for digint 
it shall be the duty of the respective dean and the head of the department 
which the student is working to submit to the scholarship committee a written 
report upon the student, together with a recqumendation as to the disppeition 
. Tt ht , 


* ’ 


" of the gare, . 
_ ~ Add oxi) grade polngy secured in doing the work required in the ir#\nalt 
© Of the curriculnm atid) not be counted as.makinggup. for any eles inthe | 
Yo a) Hatter bait of the curriculum, Students entering from, other inatitutlona will +) 
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No student whoag grade points show that he has an average below B shall be 
allowed to carry extra work. If the student has an average of B or better, the 
maximum amount of extra ‘work allowed shall'be three hours during regular 
semester and two hours during 4 summer segsion, , 

To insure that students when, graduated shall not be subject to 
criticism commonly made against them, that they do‘not have a: - 
working knowledge of the fundamental subjects in the elementary 

" curricylym, many normal schools provide special classes, such as the 
“ hospital ” classes in Ohio, referred to in a preceding paragraph, and 
the “ opportunity ” classes in the Humboldt State Teachers College 
and Junior College (California) for students deficient in these sub- 
jects. In the Pennsylvania State normal schools all students before 
receiving a final grade in English and arithmetic must equal eighth- 

‘| _ grade standards of achievement in these subjects. Necessity for-en- 
' * rolling in the * épportunity ” classes’ referred to is— 
evidenced by {legible penmanship, misspelled words, poor sentences structure jn 
writtea work In any of the college courses; by standard tests and measurements ; 
by the judgment of the student at gny time that he needs the work. The 

, length of time ig the clars and the ‘subject studied will vary with the Ipdi- 

“vidual needs of the student. .Bince the work is of a service nature to the 
student in elementary subjects, no college credit is given.in it, . , . | 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


The minimum requirementafor certification is the chief factor in , 
setting the standard of professional preparation to be found among 
. teachers in any State. The States are almost unanimous with Wis- 
consin in reporting “higher standards for teacher certification all 
along the line.” Wyoming presents data showing that the greatest. 
‘improvement has beer made in teachers employed in rural schools, 
A legislative act iri Utah, effective September 1, 1926, strengthens | 
the law which provides that, no public money may be paid to a 
teacher in the schools of the State who does not possess a valid 
certificate issued by the State board of education. J’ 
The tendéncy is pronounced to discontinue all local certification 
agencies, county and city, and place the sole authority for setting 
, Standards and issuing certificates inthe State departments of educa. 
tion, Such provisions are included in the new teacher-licensing ue 
passed in Indiana in 1923, which the State superintendent of public - 
instruction ‘considers “the most significant hsppening’in Indiana 
with rexpect te the professional preparation of teacliers in the last | 
, fur years.” This law also ‘provides. that: licensés shall -be’ issued 


. . 


_ only on the basis of professional training completed. ‘Beginning ~ 
be. 


| ee 1927, certificates ro er 2 ‘will be: dis~) 
_ continued in the, Stateof Waghingtony and after. 1926 they ‘will by 
abolished in Virginia, which “ joins they "at lies moe seaataat 
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sive States which certificate-only on the basis of graduation from an 
accredited high school end professional training on t Ilege level.” 
Thus far 12 States have eliminated examinations As a method for 
_ certificating teachers, and several others have perfected plans to do . 
eo at an early date. To assist in creating sentiment in behalf of 
secoeting on the basis of training rather than on examinations the 
Aldbama State Department of Education circularized the school 
superintendents and presidents of teacher-training institutions with ~ 
data showing. that holders of professional certificates (issued on the 
basis of professional training) rank-higher on salary schedules; also 
that holders of professional certificates secure the ‘more desirable 
teaching positions. In 1924-25 the . 
graduates of normal schools and colleges held 72 per cent of the positions in 
schools with six or more teachers, 61 per cent of all positions in city *echools, 
‘@ = 48 per ceut bf all positions in long-term counties; nongravwates of teacher. 
traloiug institutions held 68 per cent of the positions in one-teacher schoola. 
A dean of education ip one of the western institutions comments 
that, although his State requires that the student have a major and 
a minor teaching subject, there is nothing which prohibits a teacher 
attempting instruction in a subject for which he has had no training. 
The new licensing Jaw in Indiana obviates this position by providing - 
that the training shall not only be specific but that the license shall 
“be ted to teach only those subjects in which" the applicant has 
had specific preparation. A tendency in a similpr direction is re- 
ported in Georgia. t ' "s 
’ A number of States specifp 18 years as the minimum age for - 
applicants for certificates. Twenty-nine States require high-school 
graduation or more as a prerequisite for certificates. Ths North 
Dakota State Department’ of Education passed an order requiring 
high-school graduates desiring to teach if 1926-27 to attend a, teacher- 

. training institution for at least 6 weeks; in 1927-28, an attendance of 
12 weeks will be required. Oné year (36 weeks) of professional 
training, based on graduation from high school, has been set as 8 

, minimum standard of preparation.in several States here mentionéd, 
although temporary or emergency certificates may still-be issued in 
~some cases; Indiana, effective December, 1923; Michigan, effective 
.,' September, 1925; Montana, effective September, 1929; New Hamp- 
shire, effective July, 1923; New York, effective September, 1925; 
Mregon, effective January, 1925; Virginia (white teachers), effective 
_ 1927; Wisconsin, effective September, 1927. Four” States have. set 
‘+ @minimum standard of two years of normal school: training for . 
“; Settificates to teach: Connecticut, effective 1927; Penrisylvanis, effeo- 
[tive February, 1927; Utah, effective 1926; Washington, effective 1927, <9 
{© Inaindiona.s similar ruling: becomes effective November 1, 1927, for 3 
ne | beginnjpg, eleméntary-school ‘teachers except one‘room rural- | 
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school teachers. California requires two and one-half years beyond 
high-school graduation and has set the standard at three years tp be 
reached gradually but at no definitely stated date.” 1 
Pennsylvania questions its practice of translating normal-school 
certificutes into: normaPschool diplomas (life licenses) at the end of. 
two years oNeaching experience as too short a period upon which to 
base a life license. Beginning in 1923, Washington adopted the 
ty of requiring of elementary teachers at least one-quarter-of 
postgraduate study in education as a prerequisite for a life certificate. 
‘The requirements for the,certification of high-school teachers ‘have 
also advanced. Thirty-one States specify 4 minimum age of 18 
years for applicants. A like number provide for certification on the 
basis of training, ranging from the completion of one year of college 
work (all of which must be professional) to four years; 12 States 
require the latter amount, A majority of the States specify a mini- 
mum number of semester hours—15 is not unusual anda few States 
require more—iff professional education courses, Minnesota is take 
ing steps to reduce imuterially ‘the kind and number of 'trainifig 
coutses that will be accepted in meeting the réequirementstof 15 


-semester hours of credits for the first-grade professional certificate, 


the standard_high-school credential. In 1926, “671 applicants for | 
Tgli-school certificates, on degrees from 87 standard colleges, -pre- 
sented 152 different courses in ppépring for practically the same 


kind of teaching.” vel 
\QURRICULA 


Within ‘recent years several significant trends in teacher-preparing 
curricula havé been apparent. Just a few years ago, when entrance 
requirements were rather low, normal-school curricula were three, 
four, five, and even six years in length, including courses on the sec- 
ondary level. Later the entrance’ requirements were raiged and 
curricula were shortened. More recently, however, higher @ntrance 
requirements have been maintained, and the curricula have been 
lengthened to three, four, and even five yeats beyond high-school 


gts. During the paskbiennium the r of normal schools 


nd teachers colleges grantin?\degrees has increased. 15° per cent, 
The New York State normal schdals have made the general transi 
tidh from tsvo-year to three-yeat curMyla. ‘The three-year curricula 
in the Rhode Island College of Educate have been discontinued y 
all’ students’ are now enrolled in the four-year currictila with 'the 


Bie! ory at least thres years must be completed, Should the . 


tetire at the close of the third year, ‘he receives '¢ certificate 
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of attendance, the diploma being granted only upon completing four 
years of work. In raising its standards Rhode Island states: 

It is by no means the purpose of the college of education to attempt to pre- 
pare aby large share of Its students for positions in the higher grades or as 
supervisors, The diguity and the importance of the work with the little 

_ children Js always to be emphasized. — - ; 

Oxford College for Women (Ohio) reports that the two-year 

curricula are abandoned and that those of three years’ duration will 
' 'soon be raised to four years, ~ 5 

Many institutions have followed a practice similar to that of the 
Michigan normal scheols and lengthened certain specialized curricula,” 
such as those in art, music, home economics, physical education, com- 
merce, and manual arts. 

A change is also soticeable in the number of curricula offered. The 
general or “single-track” curriculum which all candidates pursued 
irrespective of the particular field of teaching service for which they 
desired to prepare has gradually given way in most institutions to. 
two or more differentiated curricula. The curricula most commonly 
offered for prospective elementary-school teachers are: Kindergarten- 

“primary grade, intermediate grade, upper or yramfnar grade (or a 
specialized curriculum for junior high school teachers), and rural 
school. The University of Minnesota typifies‘a few of the larger 
institutions in its addition during the last two’ years of specialized 
curricula for school superintendents, high-school ,principals, and ele- 


mentary grade supervisors: {and contemplates the addition of a cur- 


’ riculum for normal-school teachers. Occasionally an institution, 
as the|State normal school at Salem, Mass., reports the establi 
_ of curricula for the preparation of teachers of deaf and-of mentally - 
retarded children. Through affiliation with schools specially receiv- 
~ ing such children, ample opportunity fence observation and 
practice teaching 
The serodluitica of differentiafed curricula has-necessitated guid- 
ance of students into those curricula for which they show special 
aptitudes and in which they are most likely to succeed. To counteract 
_the tendency on the part of students to choose # curriculum due to 
*  g0me superficial notion concerning it, very often all students in an 
' institution during the first semestgg take a common curriculum. ‘Ac- 
rdingly, an exceedingly large number of the teacher-prepering 
| itutions have i during the first semester “orientation” or | 
introduction to ing” courses, by means of which students be- 
@ general otganization and administration of © 
the different aspects and opportunities in the 
several fields of school service, Such courses usually provide frequent. 
@pportunities for students to observe the teaching of hala in each ff 
of the grades in, thp different types of schools. They freqysndir~. 
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include discussions of the mental adjustments, such as in the coptrol 

of their time, use of library, and methods of study which students 
must make to suit college conditions and to utilize the opportanities 

thé institution affords them. The State normal school at. Kutztown, 
Pa., maintains a “ committee of the faculty to confer with the students 
after the choice of field has been made and to suggest changes when 
deemed desirable.” . 4 


Curricula have undergone revision in general ‘in the different nor- . 
mal schools throughout the country.» State normal-school refvisi 
committees have been reported at work in the States of Co nf 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylv d 
Virginia, The procedure followed in Connecticut serves as an illus- 
tration of the plan in one State of securing such a curriculum revision. 
As preliminary steps— 

Those Interested and concerned in teacher trajning in Connecticut— 


1. Studied and evaluated the situation as of 1 
2. Outlined the professional equipment neceasaty to successful teaching. 


3. Prepared a urriculum with this equipment in mind. 
4. Wrote a n@t we of study in each subject: provided for in this curricu- 
Jum, . | 


5. Agreed upon a type-of organization and administration which would insure 
the effective carrying out of this curriculum. 
6 Worked desirable policies with regard to— 
Foros of normalschool Instructors, 
“8, Teaching load. _ 
i. o. Admission of students, 
4. Student load. ; ~*~ 
‘ %, Outlined a plan for continued growth and improvement thraugh— 
@, Annual) conference of the normal-school fen and 


®. Monthly meetings of normal-echool princ : 
_ A “special agent” was appointed by the State board of education 
to serve under the direction df the State commissioner of education 
coordinator of the revision:activities. He prepared a detailed plan 
, which provided for the following steps of pfocedure: 1 gt 
1. Launching the study. ; , 
* 2. Systematic direction, and follow-up of the various committees. 
8. Bringing the work of the several committees to a completed state, in 
» Which it might be discussed and tentatively accepted by a board of 


>" 


review. Jad : “ 
4 The consMeration and approval of a tentative curriculum by the State . 
board of education. - ut 
‘ & THe trying out of this tentative currieclum in the four normal achools for 
the year 1924-25, . ome : 
 @. Revision after a yesir's trial. ‘ = > ieee 


7. Adoption of the-revised curricolom; y 
' & Provision for. constant’ revision and improvement year to year, |. 

In this study it was decided to utilize the services of ali who were elther |: 
dlrectl¥ Fesponstbie for or indirectlyconcerned with the ‘preparation ‘of teagh-_.- 
ers. To this end a board of review wax organizad consisting of the State 
commissioner of education, ae caer “Ne pn agent ‘Tor. normal echoots, 
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the four normal-school princtpals, the State supervisor of secondary efaca- | ra 


‘thon, the State supervisor of peemayiacy education, ang the ae supervisor of.” 
rural education. 

The purpose of this board was to study the “major dhjeciives and the latger 
and. more general sar, s relating to -normal-school organization and admitt- 
istration, and to coordinaté-the work\of tha various committees., AE thé same 
time a series of Seema bapioot teach commiltees waa: organised to atudy in 
detail the content of the several courses of study, 


.“ A general State conference for purposes of direction was hala 
for all who weré to participate in the ‘stildy. Committees com- 


- 


posed of one representative, from each normal school were organized Z | 


for each of the many. normad-schao] interests, such as, reading and 
literature, geography; arithmetic, ‘art, observation aid practice: 
teaching, training for rural-school “teaching, service, etc, The pro- ° 


cedure of each committee provided for— - ‘" 
7 ao A study-of the status of its particular fleld in othér er normal ‘diielé in 
country, using catalogues, printed lteratnre, etc: * “. 
d. A study of the:needs of Connecticut public schools and an evaluation of 
T: ‘the present courses of training if meeting these needs, ‘ ‘ 


_ 0. Extensive reading in the Meld. 
4. The eyolying of a new and improved course of atudy or play of procedure. 
¢, A final report from each committee to be sutimitted by the reapective 
chaifmen on or before April 1, 1024. 
The aix months’ period Following the New Haven conference was a tering of" 4 


. ¢ Intenstve work for all concerned, the faéujty committees meeting a& least once 


and frequently twice each month, The special agent spent his entire time help- 


ing ang guiding the ‘special committees by meana of _clreuiar letters td com; 


mittee chalrmen, conferences of commiftee chalfmen, neetings of the bg 
of the four schpols,.and meetings with each of the many committ An 
effort was made to keep closely tm touch with committee activities, vito check. 
accomplishment in each, and-to mafptain the right spirit on the part‘of all, 

, With the normaf-school fa organized and assigned to their eevoral | 
problems, the, bourd of review started its consideration of the broader’ and 
, more general ‘problems of normal-school edycation and a review of the com- 
* mittee reports. The first problem outrintite this board was to outline what 
they considered to be the essential teaching equipment for effective tanaeing 
fin the public schools of the State. * © * The board of review neat turned 
its attention to present practice ond attempted to. aAnsweE the question as to” 
whether.or not present-day normal-school ganduates were measuring up to , 
these standards. In this connection an analysis was made of thé courses of . 
atudy offered in the four normal schools, * * * 

By the use of 400 ‘questionnaires Bent to recent graduates of the four schools, 
‘suggestions were sought as to ways in which thelr normal-athoot  eigiieth . 
haw been: most effective and wherein it bad failed to prepare the teacher to:meet ‘ 
her daily tagke, Suggestions wére solicited as to ways in which the normal « 
schools could most effectively serve teachers in Bervice, les 5 

The, board of review next turned its attention to the following queations: 

1, Bae subjects should a normal-schog curriculum include, {f teachers are 

| to.obtaln that profeasional equipment which has-been outlined? at & 

27 What should be the relative = actual amount. of time devoted te cach 

is @abject®e. 

o) Paws ees both mostedectve mgneon of tien and anbjeots? , ne 
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* 4, How can we weld these separate subjects junto o delnite two-year currica- 
jum that with slight modiication might be ancotet in each of the four 
' Rormal schools? 


Finklly, the detailed cntlinta of the, professignalizad subject- 
matter courses and the professional courses presented “by the com- 
‘mittees of normal-school instructors who made provision that the“ 
_Tasterralsrnight be easily adapted to varying local conditions found. 
‘in the different State normal schools were reyised and accepted by 
the board of review. Experience with the courses indicates that they - 
are steps in the. right direction, but that as contemplated it, will be 

ry’to revise them from time to time. - . 
\, the procedure followed by the curricula Sobor committee of 
the normal schools of Pennsylvania lustrates the tendency gradu- 
cally coming into favor of securing suggestions and ‘‘ounsel from 
~many professional sources for guidance i in bujlding curricula. After 
securiyg infarmation regarding cu rac aces elsewhere, a com- * 
' mittee held conferences, wifh 14 different #he ialists available from 4 
thie office of the State’ department of public ‘instruction. Each of : 
_the subject-matter groups of normal-scRool teachers was asked’ to 
consider in ‘conferences gvhat: they considered. the minimum essentials ., 
in their subject desirable to inclade ih the different teacher-preparing 
curricula, e member of the group was selected ta present their + 
point of yiely to the’committee. In order to learn what subjects of, 
the existing curricula wera, jn their judgment, worth retaining and 
» what new courses miglit’ profitably be included “int the curricula, 
" questionnaires were sent to 50 graduates, distributed over the past five 
years, of each of the State normal schools, Each county ‘and district 
superintendent i in the State was requested to maké such *uggestions * 
for improving the curricula as seemed. ‘desirable to him ‘fromy his 
" experience and intimate association with the graduates bf.thé normal 
_ schools, Finally, specialists in the ro -school and teache}s col- ' 
lege field from outside the State were consiflted. A job analysis 
study of the teachers’, work was considexeit-but had not: materialized 
at. the time the committee made its report. On the. basis of the | 
informafion secured through the cooperation of the different persons 
and groups of persons assisting in the work, the committee prepared 
: ._ the different curricula nqw operative inthe State’s normal ‘schools, 
‘The principles undertying the congtruction of teacher-preparing 
- curricula, as worked cut by the ‘conimittee, briefly stated follow: i 

1, Curricula for-the preparation of teachers should be differentiated. 

2 Hach curriculum should be made up of,concurrent and sequential couraba 
do organized as to develop those apis which aye necessary, to ni ding 
teaching in a given field, 

8. Snbject to the principles of differentiation and the development of con- 
trols, edch curriculum devised for’ the Preparation ‘ot teachers. shoo peas. 

> broadly bumanizing as possible, ’ U oe wil ~ AK 
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4. Provision should’ be made by as of the schoo! tor developing and 
ulpment of the prospective teacher, 

6. Bach carrictlum should be definitely organized, with the training school a8 
ite vitalizing core or center. 

_ 6. Each curriculgm should be practically a prescribed curriculum. 

7. The curricular offerings of a teacher-preparatlo institution should be 
pee as opposed to fixed. ‘ . 

‘The effect of the Teyisions of normal-school euprittile hax boar to 
increase the time given to the professionalized subject-matter courses 
and to diminish. the timé given -unsptcialized courses in education, 
such as the history and philosophy of education, which yre for the 


' most part very general in nature, Caution is given lest tuch courses , 


‘as principles of education, meth@ts of teaching, educational Lapel 


_ ogy, and the like become so general'‘as to be of, little defirfite value to 


students enrolled in, the courses. In fact, views expressed in some 


of the repprts regarding transfer of training make it doubtful !f a. 


semester course in general methods, or even special methods, which 
includes. a study of five or six combined subject-matter fields which 
all the students take in common, is not very wasteful of students’ 
time. Consequently, the“ how” to teach the different’ school sub- 


jects is impaitted more und more in conjunction with ‘the study of the , 
_ subject, sych as ‘primary reading or intermediate arithmetic itself. 


This practice is one step toward the professionalization of stbject- 
matter courses, which tendency, judged from the reports received, has 
beceme quite strong during recent years, The Cleveland ‘School of 
Education reports that the large numbeF*of applicants for degreeg 
from those’in serviee is forcing them to reconsider: the content- of 
, their courses to give then a distinctly professional trend, : 
Professionalized subjegt-matter courses ks organized in some nor- 
mal schools. and tastier hilbelgesr4 in addition to providing that the 
student and instructor shall think of learning: froni the , point, of 
‘view of teaching, also provide for rich scholarship by including “a 
broad expanse of marginal material beyond the actual neéds.of thé 
‘élementary field into which the teacher goes.” Outlines of such 
courses indiéate that, in genegal, they aim to include 
1, A history of the development of the subject. 4 
2. An historical development of the aims and practices in the 
; teaching, of the subject. > Da: é 
3, The literature of the subject. 
4, An analysis of the leaning process while, mastering the subject 


‘ 


: ; psf matter, 


5, An evaluation of textbooks in the subject. 

6, Standardized tests in theBubject. 

7: Principles and ' practicts tn | making courses of study. in_ the 
_ subject. " ‘ 

In developing its curricula on the basis of professional deneshackets 


» the State normal: school: at Milwaukee, Wis, follows the * "prineipléy a 


. 
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thet 4 curriculum should be arranged so. as to lead ‘its students 
throtigh a seri& of professional experiences, Two guiding factors 
in selecting those experiences .to be included are tHat. those selected 
-must be (1) ofthe highest possible value in Preparing prospective 
teachers to meet sthdol situations in*their subsequent work ag teach- ‘ 
ers and- (2) those that can be motivated imthediately, — Fay a 
Several institutions report that they are develoyiing their curricula’ 
“on the basis of job analysis in terms of responsibilities that are . 
constant for all teachers and in terms of those that are variable for 
special teachers.”” + i. +3 
‘. Data are secured as a basis for a job analysis of a teacher’s duties: 
~ from such sources as professional literature, teachers’ diaries, ob- 
servers’ reports*and memory lists by, teachers, Investigations to. 
date show a list of about 600‘type activities performed by teachers.., 
To learn the partjcular duties performed by any class of teachers, 
‘a sufficiently large number of teachers jn that class are. requested to 
check-the duties.they perform, the frequencies of which when tabu- 
lated indicate the duties performed by the class, together with their 
relative Importance. .Prof. W. W. Charters, of the University of « 
— Chicago, reports having completed such a procedure for-rural-school 
teachers and high-school teachers, oe 
Various attempts are reported- tv bring the different courses into 
closer relationship with each other in order that less loss“in learning 
may result to stdents, The University of Minnesota has united . 
the courses in special methods, observation, and practice teaching in 
‘the academic fields into.“single nine-credit” courses. St. Olaf’s - 
College is working out “a system of cumulative courses in education, 
“together with achievement units and: cumulative examinations.” It 
hopes fliereby to correct the attitude so prevalent among college 
students that they may relegate to the past o course after having 
once passed the semester examination in it. Accordingly, successive 
college courses are being’ organized in so far as possible .to include , 
. “persistent” values in preceding courses, and éach examination in- 
~ volves the “control elements of alf the’ previous cqurses in education.” 
Crificisms frequently made by superintendents employing normal- 
school and teacher-college graduates when requested to suggest 
. Wherein the institutions can improve their product indicate that, in 
their judgment, two outstanding needs are for (a) emphasis on . 
, cultural material more {han is given in the present requitements — 
and (5) cultivation of « social manner, fineness, and reserve such ay 
is usudlly found among the graduates of women’s colleges. On the 
other harid, a number of reports commenting chiefly on liberal arts 
and.science colleges “fe offer teachers’ curricula suggest that profes-- i, 


sional education cowmes are not racéivihg sufficient emphasie in 
, coxiparigon with the required “cultural” edtrses to give prospective 
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teachers an adequate professional education background. The pro- 

‘ fessors of education in several institutions where students do not 
come under the direction of or enter the schools of education until 
their junior year express the opinion that mue waste could be 
eliminated and their product considerably improved if pre-education 
courses were prescribed or if members of the school of education’ 
were made responsible for guidance’ in the selection of courses by 
prospective students during the first two years of liberal arts and 
science college work. ag ; 

+ he tendency among the States to increase the professional qualifi- * 
cations necessary to meet certification requirements, as discussed in. 
the section on educational qualifications, has in part been responsible 
for some of the changes in curricula made by ‘normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. Instead of issying general Certificates entitling” 

he holder to teach in any grade of the elementary or the high — 
hoot, a few States specify certain courses in professional education 
which must be completed in teacher-preparing institutions by those 
desiring to teach in certain grades, such as the, primary, the inter- 
mediate, the junior high school, or in certain special subjects such as 
music, industrial arts, physical education. Present tendencies are.to 
* grant. certificates on’ professional training rather than on cane, 
tion, i 


i 


OBSERVATION-AND PRACTICE TEACHING 


A decided tendency is apparent for-increased emphasis on_the 
“ Jaboratory ” phase df the,teacher-training program, The college of © 
education of the University of Tennessee, which, beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1926, offers 12 weeks of practice teaching in cooperation with 
* the Knoxville city high schools, is repres¢htutive of several institu-, ” 
tions reporting such courses intreduced for the first,time. A num- 
‘ - ber of States, such as Michigan dnd Ohio, require inclysion of such — 
courses in teacher-prepating curricula in order that graduates may 
‘qualify’ for certificates to teach. Better facilities are not only pro; 
vided (1) for the demonstration of teaching in the different grades 
of the elementary school and high school and (2) for actual partici- 
pation in. modern school work by the nogmal-school-students, but. the 
time given to the latter has also been’ increased in some institutions 
_reporting. For ‘example, beginning this yelir the State normal 
school at Kutztoyn, Pa., requires student teachers to “teach or. 
observe during the,entire day in the training schools for # period of 
nine weeks instead ‘of teaching one or two periods per day for one 
semester or for 2 year.” In the Rhode Island College of Education 
tlie general plan of observation and practice is as follows: 
In the first half year ohe hoyt & week is given to an introductory course on 
_ . the meaning of education. Thié js followed in the next three semesters with an 
‘hour @ week devated to na in the grades and to conferences and the 
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preparation of plans and reports, In thé fifth semester each student spends an 
hour a day in assigned.grades following closely the development of selocted 
subjects. Each etudent {8 given an opportualty to teach, and the groppa agsem- 
bie each day with the critic in charge or with ‘the director of training. Tho 
work of the sixth semester 1s in the outside training. schools, with occasional 
visita to the college,of education. Here each student ts given charge of a full 
room in the regular public schools, with an experienced critic at hand to give 
advice and entouragement when needed. Two hours a week during the fourth 
year will be spent in the development of some special problem in school work 
or In further experiedce in teaching an assigned subject. 

. * The training system, therefore, becomes a great edincational laboratory io 
which the student may become acquainted with good teaching and with high 
ideals and may bave an abundant opportunity to prove his own skill through 
a full half year with his own pupils, 


That the plan of practice teaching varies considerably i in the dif- 
ferent institutions is shown by comparing the preceding plan with 
that ih other schools. The plan of the Southern Oregon Normal 
School/is thus described : : 


. Instead of giving practice teaching for half a day én one grade, we reat 
nur students to get practice tedhing in the first, second, and third grades tho ‘ 
firat quarter,.{n the fourth, fifth, and sixth gradeg the second quarter, after 
which the teacher may have ber choice of going on to the junior high school 
and getting her practice teaching In the three grades above the sixth or of, 

. choosing one of the grades from the first to sixth, inclusive, where she can 
get more intensive practic’. 


|The Cleveland School of Education reports that— 


“During the tralning or practice-teaching period which {s given in nine 
weeks of- continuous attendance upon the training school during the thind 
semester and again during the sixth semester of thé course much attention 
is given to an analysis of diffleulties of student. teachera In thelr first year of 
teaching work. The its of this anolysis are being transmitted to the 
theory courses for Incofporation 441 the content of the curriculum, - 


The State normal school at Milwaukee, Wis., is not alone in be- 
‘lieving that— ’ al 
The training school should assume leaderahip of the schools it serves in 
, progresalve educational methods rather than In conforming to what the pubilc 
schools expect. The campus training school is organized.to apply the 
‘philosophy with emphasis on pupil initiative, creative activities, entiched 
exceedingly fiexible.curricula, and uttentfon to individual 1 silfferences. ‘As & Te 
| sult of this forward-looking objective, the,campus training school bas a long 
Waiting Hst and is classed as one of the beat elementary schools in the'country. 
Btudents do practice teaching In. this school poder rather Ideal conditions and 
‘also In a second’ training achool which has to meet the demands of a large 
public-school system." Practice teaching is therefore better balanted than tnder 
most trainidg-school conditions, 


The State, normal school at Slippery Rock, Pa., reports that’ ita 
samp training school has been gradually developed into a demon- 
strati 


tats school sick and that practice teaching is done in ougtying 
90: ' 


. ‘ ’ a 
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In order that demonstration, classes shall be Sevdntea ander nor- 
* mal conditions as nearly as possible, a “critic-clinic” room is pro- 
vided in the new building of the Rhade Island College of Education— 


80 arranged that a démonstration class may be observed from a platform 
gallery, which has the effect of removing the observation group from su close 
contact with the class itself as to suggest a commoé’ criticism that, demonstra. 
tion classes are“conducted in an artificial environment. <” «(ff 


Institutions located in centers of small population frequently ob- 
yiate the limitations on schools for practice-teaching purposes by the 
method described by the school of education of F Fesimaylvanls State 
College: : 


Having outgrown the fi lllties of the local gchools for practice purposes, we . 
_ have just reconstructed curriculum so a8 to permit. the absence of member, — 
” of the senior class for one-half the fall semester for practice teaching ip a large + 
school system remote from the college. This will involve the necessity of hav- 

* ing the seniors absent from the. college continuously for nine weeks, during 
which time they will complete the requirements In observation wand practice 
teaching and will carry one intensive coursé In education. During the femain- 
ing nine weeks they will complete other intenslve courses in education at the 
college. This .work haz heen 40 adjusted as to affect the courses of only’ the 
school of education, . t ) 

Such affiliation with city injrectionle for practice-teaching purposes 
‘has become quite @ common practice, * 

In order to make the work of the Critic or supervising teachers i in 
the affiliated schools more. efficient‘ than it would normally be, the 
University of Colorado during the past year held n seminar class of 
teachers in the high schools of Boulder. Through the seminar they 

plan to train (he groups of teachers who later will have under their i 
supervision not to exceed four student teachers. In the sernimar defi- 
nite units of work were planned in which the student teachers vould 
be trained from week to week. They planned to pay these super- 
vising teachers $25 a year for each student teacher. 

The following quotations from the rules and regulations governing 
etudent teaching fo meet certification requirements by the departmenit ° 
of education of the State of Ohio indicate in general the standards .° 
set in themore progressiye States for such work. The course in 
obseryation and participation is— . 
prerequisite to student teaching and must not be counted as student teaching. 
In this coufse ‘the student should observe aad participate in the activities of 
the classroom and meet in conference with the demonstration teacher, It is 
‘ recommended 4 Yot sunken 5 than 15 students be assigned to Gne critic’ teacher - 
‘ at one hour, eritic’teacher shoultl conduct at least one hour of general’ 
conference Sie week with her students in connection with thls course. The 

work will be,gteatly facilitated if a manual is used to guide students in their 

observation and participation. Thia work should be credited:on the laboratory 
, basta, The credit, therefore, should be three semester hours, This rourse is 

nut Intended to take the place of the frequent observations whjch should accom. . 

pany special methods courses and other education courses 


J 
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Tn hace two-year course for elementary teachers student teaching should be -- 
‘done in the sophomore yéar. In the course for high-school geachers it should 
be done in the senior year, The student who teaches In th school shonld 
teach elther the subject In which he ts majoring or the/subject in which he Is 
minoring, or both of these, and ahould have had, or Should be taking, the special 
metL «ly course in the teaching of the sabject or subjects which he is teaching, 
No. credit shall be given for teaching experience, and ng Btudent shall be exctized 
from these courses on account of experience. 

At least two-fifths of the teaching’ In’ each elemen classroom shall be 
done by a regularly employed tencher, and at least two-#ftha of the teaching 
{a bigk schools shall be done by regularly employed teach dj 

Critic teachers shall not be assigned to regular teaching themselves at any 
time when student teachers are practicing under thelr direction. It is expected > 
that the critic teacher will be present in the classroom during the entire time 
that the student ts teaching, 


- The standard qualifications and load of aeatiaitesy critic teachers 
as set by the Ohio Board of Ediication are as follows: ok 


a, Every elementary critic teacher must have at least a bachelor's degree, with 
@ major in elementary education. This standard will be raised as rapidly a 
as possible to a master's degree with a major in elementary education. ' 

b. Experience: At least two years of elementary teaching etperience. 

o, A maximum of elght studeyt teachers to be assigned to one critic teacher 

-dally. Not more 4haw-two student teachers shall be aapleved to teach under 
a critic teachér during one hour, 

» d, A critic, teacher should have at least two hours a day free from her clessroom 
and supervisory duties for the purpose of conducting conferences with 
student teachers, reading leasbn plans, etc., except that if fewer than foor 
student teachers are assigned to any critic teacher daily the number of 
hours to be kept free for conference may be proportionately reduced and 

, the teacher assigned to other teaching duties, 

¢. Each critic teacher should conduct a personal conference with each student 
teacher one hqur In length-each week. Hach critic teacher should also 
conduct i. one-hour group conference with all of her student teachers each » 
week,” 


The standards set for high-school critic teachers are: 


-@, Every high-school critic teacher must havp at least a master’s degree, with 
major emphasis given to the subject which she teaches and to education: 

b, Experience :,At least two years’ experience in teaching the subject which she 
is employed to teach as a critic teacher. 

o. A maximum of four student teachers to be assigned to one eritic teacher 
daily, Only one student teacher shall be assigned to Spach under a critic / 
teacher during one hour. 

4. A critic teacher should have at least. tyo houré of: the school day free from - 
‘her classroom .and supervisory duties for the purpose of conducting confer- 
ences with student teachers, Trending lesson plans, etc., except that if fewer 
than four student teachers dre assigned to any eritic teacher dally the’ 
number-of hours to be kept free for conference may be proportionately 

. reduced ahd the teacher aseigued to other teaching duties, * 
€, Bach critic teacher, should conduct a personal conference with each student 
_ teacher one hour in Jeagth each week, Each critic teacher should also 
» conduct a one-hour group conference with all of ber student teachers each 
week,- a nm . va 
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‘FOLLOW-UP AND SCHOOL SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Toachiripresesing institutions tio donger consider their obligations 
. “to either the State or the individual student-as fully discharged at 
the time of his.graduation. Within recent years they have made 
“special provisions to keep in contact with their alumni in service. 
School publications, including news monthlies, which- often contain 
discussions of new ideas and materials in education, are in many ' 
cases sent regularly to graduates. Various types of conferences for 
téachers are occasionally held at the normal schools, . Correspondence 
-and extension courses, including study centers, enrolling’ former stu- 
dents are frequently organized.. Teacher-training institutions in 


_ Ohio are encouraged by the State department of education to—* 


prepare forms to send ‘to superintendents on which they may submit thetr 
findings of, teachers - ‘in service. If the reports from superintendents go mot 
agree with | the probable success ratings given the teachers by. the erltic teachers 


way directors of training schools, the enses should be carefully Investigated, 


For ease of making comparisons {t is suggested that the name blank be sent to 
superintendents | for follow-up reports as are used by the critic Pr chers in 
making Observations of practice teaching, Schools shotild arrange for some 
‘Tepresentative to visit teachers in their classroom work. This arrangement” 
# gives the training institution a much closer contact With ita product than can 
be secured iy any other way: 

The department of public inakrticticin of Pennsylvania pépotte that « 
with the rapid growth of cooperative student-teaching arrangements 
between local school districts and the normal schools in that State-+ 
the demonstration achools on the campus offer a fleld for development. Such 
schools serve fér observation classes, where: difficulties in the tectinique of 
teaching are demonstrated. Opportunities for groups of teachers in the service 
areas of the normal schools to visit these demonstration sehools are belng . 
gradually developed, and observations are made oe present methods and prac- 
tices used and tested. - 

Utilization of the servicesof the ap iuintrneat or placement bureau 
by former students desiring to. chang» positions is urged in many 
instithtions. Various types of “ liome-coming ” days have béen inau- 


' gurated in different institutions as a feature of their follow-up work 


for beginning teachers, The State normal traming school at Castle- 


- 


n, Vt., invites the students of the preceding year who are teaching | 


be its guests for two days in October. /General-discussigns and 


_ “individual conferences with the faculty members help to solve probe 


lems that have atisen in their teaching. ™ 

According to a recent ‘study,"* 71 per'cent of the State teadak: 
preparing institutions in the United States reported the teqlmique 
most frequently used in “in-service” training as follows: 


‘ Btate Teachers. College, anpOanee) eine. Bul. No, 4, series 19, Janwary, rm24, _' 
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v Per cent of* | 
echools 
Extension courses. -.....-..-..-~--..----. any aqegeoneieeyee te 2 
Correspondence courses_..___._._.___ OSE sel es Ee Sek 16 
Field workers.-...-...--.._---._--_--..-22 Op uddaccttécscwctee 13 
Irregular faculty vinitstfon. =: -2crc >) peers sp Pe a 
Success reports_...--.+--. 2+ ----_. Saag et LE oe ee aN | 
School builetin or papers___-._..--._- ie decce decd tease raletinard T 
Work ef research bureau.-_-----_.---_--2.---.--- pa ie ee EE 6 
Alumuil sacretary=_. nen ee i ncn ee cconmtsccs i &§ 
Informal ‘correspondence... .......--------------.------,------- 4 


Judging from the ranks assigned’ by 50 teacher-training experts 
‘to 18 items of. teacher-training technique as of “ in-service * , Paining 
value to graduates, a shift in emphasis in the type of “in-service ” 
contact with graduates may be expected. The relative, importance 
of the different items are ranked,as follows (Ss most important is 
No. 1): 


Rank : ? ’ 
* 1.0 Supervislen by full-time field workers, 
2,0 Regular visitation first year after graduation. . 
. 3.5. Annual inspection by fapalty members, : 
3.5 Extension courses. 4 
§.5 Annunl professional conference for all graduates. f a 
5.5 Surveys or Investigations made by bureaus of-research ~ 
_ ‘1.0 Correspondence ceurevs. - ol 12 
8.0 Irregular visitation on request from the feld. 
, 10.5 Activities of full-time alumni secretary. 4 
10.5 Success reports first year after graduation. ' |“ ‘ 
. 10.5, Scientific activity unalyses of teaching jobs. 
_ 10.5 School bulletin or paper mailed té alumni. 
13.0 Placement bureau work. 
14.0 Appointment committee activities. 
15,0 Alumni list checked each year as to Jocation and job, - ™ 
16.0 Inquiry among alumni about value of content and management of 
courses In the home school, 


The services of the Eastern State Normal School, Madison, S. Dak, 
inaugurated in March, 1925, serve as an example of one of the fully 
developed “ follow-up plans in, operation. _As“teported An-“ The 
Eastern Bulletin,” October 1S, 1926, the, aim a the sel service ~ 
~ department— 


Is twofold, to help the girls adjust thelr training bepecliaicaa! to thelr own 
particular teaching jobs, and, secondly, to keep the faculty of the’normal school © 
. tet with the South Qakota field situation in order.that the instruction and 
sve ake that they give the students may be niore practical. The plan for - 
supervision in the field is ed out as follows; Each quarter the regular 
"+ faculty supervisors 0 of student_practice gre sent out for a week to the towns and 
* gounties where thé graduates are teaching to visit them.and to help them in 
‘ their work. Only one supervisor is sent at 4 time, and while she is away from 
the normal echool her classes are tgken care of by the director of field 
arid the teachers in the training school. ‘The alm is to send at least eight super- “* 
,  Wisors listo fea each cuter, but the monber rate goood samen By 


\ 
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the ‘aniaains 6b Wore to be done at the normal school and by the amount of 
. money Aliowed.for truveling expensea The average number of visits made euch 
graduate a year Is tyro to those teaching in towns and one to those in raral 

. districts. oe - 

< The Orset duty of the supervisor on entering the city or town whére the 
- graduate ts teaching Is to confer with the superintendent. She then visits the 
etaduate and observes ber teaching for a half day or a day, acording to the 
peed of that student and the tlme at the disposal of the supervisor, She follows 
this visit with a helpful conference, giving the studen! advice and auggestions 
that will tend to help her out of any difficulty in regard to teaching technique 
_ or classnobm management, Very often the supervisor takes the class for the 
student in order to show by example how to correct. certaln deficiencies in her 
teaching procedure. The alm in all of the visiting by the normal-school super: 
visor Is fo adapt the help given to the-neéeds of the student. At the end of ber 
visit the supervisor’ leaves with i diy udent a list of anggestions which she has‘ 
gathered that bear directly ypon her teaching situation. She Also leaves a 
_ duplichte copy of these suggestions with the superintendent, At she same time 
abe sends a report regarding the needs of each graduate visited to the director 
of the Geld service at the normal school, As these suggestions of needs come In 
to the office they are tabulate® and sunimarized and pat in leaflet form, together 
with suggestions bearing Upon each type of need. Coples of these leaflets are 
eént from the exiénsion office to all beginning teachers. 

When ‘the supervisor returns to the normal schoo! she makes a verbal report 
-of each graduate that she has visited to the supervisur or critle teacher, who 
had that particular, student {n charge during practice-teaching pertod. Upon 
recetving this repert each supervisor writes a Iftter of encouragement and belp 
to-her particular student. In addition to tls type of follow-vp work, tho 
News Letter, a printed,monthly bulletin-of t ching Ideus based on the South 
Dakota field, is sent free of charge to each te. 

In the development of the ficl!-service p of the Eastern South Dakota 
Btate Normal School we see a very serious pt to bridge the gap bepween 

* the training of the students j in the normal.ecHool proper and actual teaching in. 
_ the fleld. In order to carry this work fo its highest point of perfection It 
would be necessary to employ a much larger staff of field supervisors and to. 
have much more ‘money at the disposal of the fleld-vervice department. If this * 
conld be brought about, 4t would mean more visits to each graduate, which - 
would in turn mean more real help In each actual teaching ‘aitaation. 

Althdugh the ubject of ateacher-tralning Institution in extending the training 
of Its students over into a probationary period of actual teaching in the fleld | 
fa to help the students, in the end the Institution itself is benefited. it is given 
a chance actually to test’ out its own methods, :to ‘see the degree to which they 
will function under actual classroom conditions, and to evaluate the service 

“thes it Is giving to the. community, Asa result of tlicee fleld observations the 
institution will be in a position to train Its students #0 that when they enter the 
teaching profession they will ‘discharge their duties with credit. 


In addition to the “iri-service” training aspects of their eeakt 
|+ among teachers in the.field, the school service burpaus in many insti- . 
tutions assist. teachers and school officials’ in organizing and. ad- 
ministering educational and achjevament test‘ programs, school and 
community surveys, scholastic and athletic contests, and school’and. | 
_ community activities such ag’ parent-teacher associations, boys’ clubs, | 
[ _ Ratbers! Ay opps ms clubs, ‘ or 


- 
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4 EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS- : 
Coxrexrs.—Higher educational suryeys, by Arthur J. Kiein—City  ecboot surteya, iw 
A. 


Walter 8, Deffenbaugh—Rurel education surveyy, by Timou Covert and Edith 
Lathrop. "ae ’ ‘ 
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I. HIGHER EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS, 1922-1924 AND 
ae . ‘1924-1926 A ce” es ee 
et i‘ _ B® Agrnce J. Kun Z. ' 
Chtef, Division of Higher Edecation, Burves of Education 


~ 


NUMBER AND SCOPE OF SURVEYS 
The higher educational surveys made during. the two biennial: , 
periods 1922-1924, 1924-1926, were more varied in scope than: those: 
thade in previous yeats. They included suryeys of all Stdte-cup: 
ported institutions of higher Jearning in four States; all institu- 
" tions of higher learning, State and privately endowed, in tw9 States; 

- a'single State. institution in one State; the Governmen pparted 
universities .of the Philippines and Porto Rico; all the colleges in . 
one State under the. control of the Baptist Church; two. privately 

. Supported-.institutions; and the higher educational insti (OM ‘in 
Cleyeland, Ohio. Eight of,thesé sif-veys. were conducted “under the - 

. auspices é6f the Bureau’ of Education; in two others a member of- 

the bureau staff served on the survey commission, *- — - ae A 
"In Sjate surveys the ends sought are nearly always the same; the * 
State wishes to khow if its institutions of higher learning are ful- 

- filling to the. greatest possible extent the purpose for which they - 
were created. If they are-not, it desires Yo know* what can be done 
to increase their effi:iency and their value to the State. But some - 
furveys have, presented other problems. In Massachusetts, for 
example, the questich was chiefly one concerning the advisability of -' 
establishing.a State university; in Tennessee an: educational policy 
looking toward increased interest of its citizens in higher education . 

_ wag Sought; in Cleveland, ‘Ohio, a method for ‘coordinating"and de-. — 

vejoping! a .city’s \higher educational facilities to mreet its: future ~ § 

* growth, and heeds was desined: But whatever the main purpose of 

- — the survey, the same sets of facts and conditions are studied and much 

| theysante means of dealing with specific problems are recommended. ~ 
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Several important factors must inevitably be co isidered—the field 
or fields of thé institutions, financial support, and«methods of organi- 
zation and administration. The ramifications $f these factors are 
numerous Bnd varied. In the study of the institutions it has been 
necessary to take. into account their geographical, social, and eco- 
nomic setting; their relations to each other and to other parts of the 
educational system; their control; their internal organization; their 
standards of scholarship; the training, experience, loads, and salav'ies 
of their teaching staffs; their buildings, libraries, equipment ; their 
present financial condition, and their futyre needs. 


~ STANDARDIZED INQUIRY 


Tf attention is centered upon details, the surveys-reveal a consider- 
De degree of standardized inquiry and provide an important body 
of information upon a wide range of the subjects with which admin- 
istrative officers are concerned, such as degrees held by the various 
ranks of the staff, teaching ‘sched es and loads, enrollments in 
different” curricula, size of classegp’fees, salaries, and institutional 
support. These are matters of sfirvey routine and may or may not 
be related to the larger problems with which outside surveys are 
best fitted to deal. Many of these subjects should be and are becom- 
ing increasingly matters of current institutional record and interpre- 
tation. One survey, that of the University of Porto Rico,‘ recognizes 
clearly the relationship of these details to fundamental conditions 
and problems, * 

The university's past is now 7 unimportant, except as a warning. Itq present 
is clearly a stage of transition, Only its future is of real interest and signifi- 
cance to the people of Porto Rico. To analyze its present condition, with the 
fullness of detail that is common in studies of this character, would serve 
no useful purpose. For example, calenlations of costs of Instruction would 
mean little because they would necessarily be based on factors that will be 
radically changed within a year. Nevertheless, the commission is persuaded 


_ that some analysis an outside agency of the fundamental operations of the 


university, some ate of its equipment and perzonnel, and some definition 
of ita major problems should be helpful to {ts officers in planning for the 
future, a study shotld also show the people of Porto Rico the disparity 
between the university they now have and a university that will perform those 


* _ wervices for the taland outlined in an earlier paragraph, 


' The importance of institutional collection and interpretation of 


facts concerning its problems ie emphasized i the muerte neME -4 


and Tennessee." - 


* 


1 Sarvey of University of Porto Rico, conducted by Dr. 8, P. Capen, included in Survey 


-of Education in Porto Rico, made by International Instityte of Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1026. 
*Burvey of University of Utah, conducted by Dr. George F. Zook, inclided in Surrey of 
Education {a Utah, Bureau of Bducation Bulletin, 1026,4No. 18. 


_*#arvey of Higher Education in Tennessee, 124, conducted by Dr. Georgy.¥'. Zook. 


. 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL BUBVEYS: ae ee 


The survey commission recommends that the University of Utah 
and the Agricultural College, upon thy nomination of the presidents 
of the two institutions, bmploy a competent research and financial 
secretary, “to have charge of the business offices of the two ifistitu-_ 
tions and to act as a continuing sgeney for the gathering of infor- 
mation and arranging it in form intelligible to lay members of the 
board and to the people of the State.” A continuous self-survey of 
both institutions and of their relations would thus be insured. The 

_survey of higher education in Tennessee proposes that a continuous 
study be made of the higher education&l situation. in the State and 
suggests that this might‘be undertaken by the Tennessee College 
Association. These studies might well be published in the form of a 
yearbook and form the basis for discussion at the annual meetings. 
of the association. 


45 


ECONOMIC AND SOCTAL BACKGROUND ; 


The ‘sutveys of higher education devote n surprisingly small 
amount of space to discussion of the geographical, social, and eco- 
nomic background of the colleges and_universities studied.. Informa» 
tion of this kind is frequently given “without comment, but. careful 
presentation of these conditions infrequently determines analysis of 
the scope and nature of institutional offerings, of support ‘and of 
fields of service. Special attention to such elationaiip. 1 is worthy 
of comment, therefore. 

University of Porto Rico,—The survey of the University of Porto 
Rico lays stress upon the possibilities of development inherent in ‘the 
university's geographical location close-to the capital cjty, in a center 
of industrial and cultural influences, and particularly its position 
midway between the-two Americas and its consequent opportunity 
to promote cultural contacts between the two continents. 

Berea College, Kentucky.—The unprinted report of a study of 
Berep College, Berea, Ky.,* stresses particularly means for adapting 
the work of the institution to the needs of the mountain people who 
compose its student body. It recommends that the college gradually 

* give up training in the elementary field and as much as pogsible the 
secondary field, and concentrate upon g. which is best suited to 
prepare students to assume leadership ease the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the mountain people. Emphasis is placed on the — 
importance of offering such vocational work as tends to introduce 
better methods and greater production of n I resources, A gen- 

_ eralfregulation requiring students in all divisions of the institution— 

, normal gchool, foundation school, academy, and college—to take a 

minimuri@pmount of work. in vocational fields is suggested. In 
ee ——_eeoeoeee Ch 


*Btudy of Berea College made by Dr. George I. Zook tn October, 1924. *~ 
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addition, courses that actually@ prepare the college students upon 
graduation to enter some vocation are recommended. 
Utak.—The introductory chapter of the Survey of Education in _ 

Utah clearly relates the physical characteristics of the State, its 
resources,and the occupations of its people to its problems of educa- 
‘tion.’ Thé chapter on higher education attempts, perhaps somewhat 
less successfully, to utilize information concernmg social and eco- 
nomic conditions as a basis for judgment and recommendation con- 
cerning the public and private colleges and universities of the State. 


* 


COORDINATION AND CONTROL 


All the surveys give considerable weight to problems. of educa- 
_ tional coordination, to methods of control, and to the nature ef 
support. 

Discussion of coordination does not usually face squarely the basic 
problem, of directing all the public and private higher educational 
resources of a community to the attainment of the common objective 
of meeting the needs and demahds of the city, State, or other terri- 
torial unit to which institutions belong. Most. frequently educa- 
tional coordination as between State institutions is treated. without 

- teference to the private college factor in.the higher education of the 
‘State, and studies. of private institutions sometimes overemphasize, 
perhaps, competitive conditions rather than the function of con- 
tributing to a common community service. Surveys are authorized . 
more frequently for the purpose of composing differences between 
institutions than for the purpose of initiating new constructive 
programs, 

‘. “To settle disputes between two or more State institutions regarding 
the proper fields of each, the Bureau of Education has ‘consistently 

~ peconlmended the application of the principle of major and sefvice 

‘ lines. When lack of coordination between institutions exists it has 
recommended a board to devisa means of bringing about unity of 
purpose, or it has recommended the creation of a central board to 
govern the institutions, State surveys conducted by other agencies 
have followed the same general lines as have those..by the Bureau 
of Education. The treatment of these problems by specific surveys 
is of interest and importance. ; : 

Kansas.—The commission making the Kansas survey® found that, . 
although the State university and the State agricultural college have 

’ ~ developed considerable work in the same fields, what ‘was once costly 
duplication has now become & necessity to meet the demands of their 
rapidly growing student bodies. Nevertheless, for the future devel. 

., Opment of the university and the agricultural college the commission 


| __*Burvey of State Institutions, of Higher Learning in Kaneas, Bureau of Education Bul- 
| Jetin, 1024, No, 40, ; ' Los 
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recommends the field of work which should be undertaken by each as 
major and service lines, respectively. ; 
The tendency of the normal schools of Kansas to devote their atten- 
tion to. the work of preparing teachers for the high schools rather 
than to what should be their chief*function, that of preparing teach- 
ers for the elementary schools, is deprecated by the commission, not 
‘only because of the effect upon the elementary schools but because 
of the resulting competition with the other higher institutions of the 
State, involving additional expenditure of State funds and the enter- 
ing of a field of work which belongs to the State university and the 
State agricultural college. 
Recommendations of the commission concerning the teacher-train- 

fing work of the State call for more emphasis on subject-matter 
preparation for eletnentary-school teachers; higher requirements for 
secondary-school certificates; confining of the normal schools to the « 
granting of the degree of bachelor of science in education; and for 
- the deferring of the establishment of a new normal school in Kansas 
until the standard of teacher preparation has been raised to such a 
point as to constitute an increased demand for teachér training at the 
normal schools. 

The'study was made at the request. of the Kansas State Board of 
Administration, which had charge of the educational, penal, correé- 
tional, and charitable institutions of the State, numbering in all 27. 
This boar consisted of four riembers, the governor, ex officio, and 
three members appointed by him, who devoted all of their time to ° 
the duties of the board and received therefor a compensation of 
$3,500 a year each, their term of office being four years. 

Against this board the survey commission directs certain criti- 
cisms and upgn it bases the major recommendation of the report. 
Reiterating the standards for governing boards enunciated by the 
Bureau of ‘Education i in other surveys of higher edupational insti- 
tutions which it has conducted, the commission recommends that in 
so far as the powers of the State board of administration relate to 
the institutions of higher learning, the board be replaced by a non- 
paid board of from seven to nine persons, appointed by the qaserney, 
for terms of seven to nine years each. 

Utah.—The conflicts between the State university and the State 
agricultural college, common in States in which the two institutions 
are under separate boards of control, are present in Utah ‘and were 
responsible for the survey of education jn the State made by the 
Bureau of Education in the spring of 1926." ‘ 

The survey commission considered conflicts of interest between the - 
two institutions with reference to arts and sciences, engineering, / 
commerce, and business, home economics, teacher training, sumther 
school, and extension, and indicated the extent of the activities in 
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each of these fields.that should be undertaken by each institution, It 
was of the opinion, however, that overemphasis had been placed 
upon the amount of duplication that existed in the work of the two 
institutions. A lack of coordinated effort gave the impression of 
greater duplication than there really was. - 4 
- A central board is the proposed remedy. ‘The recommendation is 
for a “ State board of higher education ” of 40 members, including the 
State superintendent of public instruction, ex officio, appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the senate, for a term of nine years, 
one member retiring each year and not eligible for reappointment 
during & period of three years, to take the place ofi the existing boards 
of the two institutions, In lieu of the State board of higher educa- 
tion, should the recommendation fora single board not be acceptable, 
the commission suggests that the composition of the separate boards 


- be 10 members, including the State superintendent of public instruc. 


tion, ex officio, asa member of both boards, the other members to be 
appointed by the governor for a term of nine years, one retiring 
each year. 

Whether a single board is created or the two boards in the form 


; suggested are retained, the commission urges that the basis for the 


geographical distribution of membership be the seven judicial dis- 
tricts of the State. - thas Vik, 

Other recommendations looking toward harmony between the two 
institutions are for the fixing of the fees for the university and the 
agricultural college upon the basis of credit hours, at the same 
rate; for the creation of a committee composed. of representatives 


’ of the two institutions and a member of the proposed board of higher 


education, or of the State department of education, and reporting 
to the board, to coordinate and plan the extension work of the two 
institutions; and the hearty cooperation of the two institutions with 
the State department of education in the improvement of teacher 
training work and facilities. ° " 

" Tewas.—The most important matter in the report of the study 
of higher education in Texas® concerns the relations between the 
institutions of. higher learning. There are 17 of these institutions 
in all, comprised in five units, each under a separate independent 
board—the State university and its two branches, the State agricul- 
tural and mechanical college and its three branches, the College of 
Industrial Arts, the Texas Technological College, and eight State 


_ teachers’ colleges. 


Some of ,these institutions, the report says; were “established 
* * © largely on political considerations.” No agency for co- 
ordinating their activities existed. “Unlesssomesuch plan * * * 


'- ‘Survey. of Higher Education, included in Texas Educational Burvey, directed by Dy. 


Georgy A. Works, 1024-26, 


> 
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be adopted,” the report gontinues, * Texas can not hope to be spared 
a great deal of unnecessary expense and general educational anarchy 
among hér institutions.” It suggests a State board of higher educa: 
tion “to unify the Stgte schools into a system of higher education.” 
" This board, it believes, should be without administrative authority, 
which should continue to reside in the several existing boards, Ita 
ctions should be to— 
make comparative studies congerning stpdent enrollments, dormitory facill- 
tes, salaries, room spate, dibraries, and other fedtures #t the several institu- 
tlons which will enable the board tu arrive at sound conclusions relative to all 
major questions of educational policy; _* * * ‘approve or disapprove all new 
courses of study which it is proposed to introdullie any State institutions 
of higher education in the future; * * * Approve or disapprove before 
presentation to the Icgislature all proposals to establish new State institutions 
of higher education ; set wp standards for all junior colleges which may be sup 
. ported wholly or in part by the State, which standards must be mét-as a 
_ condition for State ald. . 
A. board of approximately nine members, nominated by the gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the'senate, serving for overlapping terms of 
nine years, is suggested. me 
The schame of higher education (aside from teachers’ collegeg) 
which the commission proposes for the State specifies the place which 
each of the existing institutions should occupy in the system. In 
addition, it recommends a system of junior colleges, under a separate 
governing board— probably the Stath board of education.” It _ 
-believes that school districts or cities with $10,000,000 of taxable 
property and a high-school enrollment of not fewer than 400 should 
be permitted to establish junior colleges, To. the support of these 
" institutions it believes the State should tontribute, upon the condi- 
tion that adequate provision shall first be made for the support of the 
State institutions already existing, . 
The commission makes specific recommendations concerning the 
_ division of extension work among the institutions, The university 
is rgcommended as the center for all such activity except agricultural 
‘extension, which should be done by the agricultural college; home- 
economics extension, which should be dene by the Texas Collége for 
Women (the new name which, because of the general character of its 
work, is recommended for the College of Industrial: Arts) ; and local 
extension classes for teachers, which should be conducted by the 
teachers colleges, 1 | 
‘Other important recommendations are for a State system of teacher 
training, which shall assign appropriate functions to each teachers’ » 
college; adoption of a definite plan for the training of yural teachers, 
the teathers’ colleges being recommended for preference in this work; 
_ restriction of the severali branches of engineering to institutions in 
: which the number of students is sufficient to assure’an annual grad- - 


_ 
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uating class of approximately 20; more generous support for all the 
institutions of higher learning. : 

Indiana—The Indiana survey’ discovered. little wastage of the 
State’s funds through unnecessary duplication of courses within insti- 
tutions and overlapping of work between them. Some duplication 
exists in the field of extension activities. The State needs, however, 
a unified program for higher education. To bring this about. the 

“commission passes by the idea of a central board of control as un- 
necessary, but suggests that prior to the meetings of the State budget 
committee meetings be held between the governor and representatives 
af the institutions to discuss the budgets of the institutions, If this 
is not carried out, consideration might well be given to a centfal 
board. ~- : 

‘Other suggestions for bringing about unity of effort in higher 
education include’the uniting in Indianapolis of the first: year of 
’ medicine of Indiana University, now given at Bloomington, with the 
last thres years now given at Indianapolis, and the removal to 
Indianapolis of the school of dentistry of Indiana University and - 
the schocl of pharmacy of Purdue University, where these threa 
divisions should be combined into a single unit. Transfer should 
also be made to Indianapolis of the schools of law and of.commerce 
and finance of Indiana University. The commission suggests that 
the entire university might advantageously be removed to Indian- 
' apolis. The school-of agriculture of Purdue University, the agti-. 
cultural experiment station, and the extension division should be 
organized under a single head. The farm lands belonging to the 
school of agriculture and the experiment station should be consoli- ” 
‘dated. The extension activities of all the institutions should be 
developed as a unit, | 

The commission also recommended that municipalities be author- 
ized to organize junior colleges, under the supervision of the State 
board of education, to relieve the State higher institutions of some . 
of the burden of the first two college years, the funda of the institu- 

, tions thereby released to be used for the advanced courses of the 
senior colleges and graduate schools, 

Massachusetts —The survey of higher and technical education in 
Massachusetts* was noteworthy, in that it eventuated in a recom- 
mendation to the general court that a State system of junior colleges 
be established. | 7 oat , 

Massachusetts is abundantly supplied with privately endowed 
colleges and universities of the first rank, but’ it supports no great 


‘A Survey of tho State Institutions of Higher Learnipg in Indfana, directed by Prot. 
Floyd W. Reeves, 1926, ; ‘ 

"Investigation Relative to Opportunitica and Methods for Techsical and Higher Educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth, directed by Dr. George F’. Zook, 1928. . 
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institution comparable to the great universities maintained at State ° 
expense by most of the other Commonwealths. , The question of the 
need for increasing the facilities for public higher education in 
Massachusetts has several times engaged the attention of the general 
court. In 1915 the proposal for a State university was rejected in 
favor of a substitute proposal fo create a department of university 
extension. With the passage of that legislation the matter rested 
until 1922, when the general court resolved— 4 et 

That 4 comeniasion of seven persons be appointed by the governor to Inquire 
into and report upon the opportunities and provisions for technical and higher 
education within the Commonwealth ; and the need of supplementing the same 
and the methods of doing-so and whether sald methods should include the es- 
tablishment of a State unlveratity, or further cooperation on the part of the 
Commonwealth with existing institutions, or otherwia * © * 

The'commission whith the governor subsequently appointed de- 
cided that, in order td carry out the Pyovisions of the resolve a 
thoroughgoing, scientific survey should be made which should in- 
clude the educational opportunities offered by both the State and 
endowed institutions of the Commonwealth. : + 

In its report the commission, after reviewing bniefly the findings 
of the survey with respect"fo the “ present opportunities and pro- 
visions for technical and higher education in the Commonwealth,” * 
and “considering some aspects of possible needs for additional op- 
portunities and provisions,” as revealed by the survey, concludes 
that “further opportunities and provisions are needed,” 

Suggesting that a study of the feasibility of establishing @ system 
of State-controlled scholarships be carefully considered, and de- 
claring that “while there is need for additional Opportunities and 

. provisions for technical and higher education, the need is not so 
great nor so urgent as to warrant the establishment of a State uni- 
versity,” the commission reaches the conclusion that a State system 
of junior colleges will best meet. the demands for additional higher 
educational. facilities in Massachusetts and recommends that the gen- 
eral court authorize the establishment of such institutions, 

The report of the fact-finding survey is voluminous. Every phase 
of education in, Massachusetts, a study. of which it seems could 
contribute to an understanding of the situation in the State with 
reference to higher education, receives consideration. An appendix’ 
containing 69 tables and charts furnishes a large body of supporting 
evidence. ; : : 

As preliminary to the ain study, the report contains brief re- - 
views of ‘the provisions for elementary and secondary education, in 
Massachusetts; of the State’s support. of higher education; of general 

_ University and college conditions in the United States; and of condi-- 
tions in the Commonwealth compared with those in other States, 
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Entrance requirements and practices at the universities, colleges, and 
normal schools of Massachusetts; the probability of success at college 
of high-school graduates who intend to go on to higher educational 
institutions, as revealed by the intelligence of seniors in the public 
high schools; the training of public high-school teachers; the facili- 
ties and opportunities for the higher education of young women; 
engineering education ; business education of collegiate grade; techni- 
cal and business education on the semiprofessional level ; professional 
education; facilities and opportunities for research; university ex- 
tension facilities; the State normal schools; the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; and the Lowell Textile School constitute the main 


subjects for discussion of the remainder of the study, 


Having presented the facts with' reference to the emsting oppor- 
tunities for higher education in the Commonwealth, the report ‘pro- 
ceeds to discuss the several ways by means of which it might be 


_ possible for the State to increase these opportunities should it desire 


to do so. : ; 

The first suggestion is of a system of State scholarships, A con- 
stitutional barrier to State aid of this type, in the form of an antiaid 
amendment being found, and it being pointed out, furthermore, that 
such a provision- would not solve the problem of any lack of higher 
educational facilities in Massachusetts, a State system of junior 
colleges is considered. 7 

The laws of several States in which recognition has been given 
through legislation to the junior college as part of the State’s educa- ° 
tional system are cited, particularly the California law, which “is 
the first attempt to provide anything resembling a state-wide system 
of junior.colleges,” the necessary features of which are— ‘ 
that junior colleges shall be open to all residents of the State an the same or 
practically the same basis; that they shall be supported wholly or largely at - 
State expense; that they shall be supervised by the State department of 
education as a condition for receiving State aid; and ghat they may be affiliated 
with the State university for the first two years of college work, on the one” 
hand, and, on the other hand, may offer completion courses of study intended to 
meet the needs of the community or section of the State for vocational or semi. 
technical instruction beyond high-school graduation. 

‘(The report then outlines a plan for a State system of junior col- 
leges “ embodying the results of experience in other States and adher- ~ 
ing a closely ax possible to the educational practice of Massachusette.” 
The main provisions in the plan are that— ~ . 

Any city or town haying an assessed valuation of $10,000,000 and an average 
attendance of 600 pupils In four-year courses of the public high schools may, 
with the approval of the State department of education, vote at any regular 
or special election to establish a junior college, provided, however, that there 
shall not be more than 12 such junior colleges approved by the department, 
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The city or town in which the junior college 1s located must provide suitable 

grounds, buildings, equipmeot, and all necessary expenses for support, subject 
.to rambursement by the Commonwealth. * * ® ; 

Each clty or town maintaining a junior college, approved by the State 
department of education, ahall be relmbursed annually by the Commopwealth 
for 90 per cent of its expenditures for salaries of all teachers and administrative 
officers, except superintendent of schools, In the junior college, n€ 

The report gives estimates of the cost of establishing and main-" 
taining junior colleges, under the plan suggested, basing its figures *. 
on the cost of (1) buildings and equipment; (2) salaries of teachers : 
and administrators; and (8) support other than teachers’, salaries, 
for institutions of 200, 2€7, and 400 students, respectively. 

Tn conclusion it is pointed out— 

_that the adoption of a state-wide system of junior collegea would not be a 

substitute for a State univeralty.. However, if. perchance; any conalderable 

number of the present privately controlled higher institutions in Massachusetts 

should adopt an unfriendly attitude toward the junior colleges,’ there would 

undoubtedly be a demand fbr a State university at which the four-year courses 

- of study in liberal arts and scignces could be completed. Alsu, jt should be 

Feullzed that In the nature of the case junior colleges can do vory little to 
relleve any demand there may be in Massachusetts for further facilitics sup- 
ported at State expense in professional curricula, such-as medicine, law, den- - 
istry, engineering, architecture, and teacher training. In other words, a State 
university may be as necessary to the complete surgess of a syatem of public 

“ Junior colleges in Massachusetts os {€ is doubtless considered in such States 

‘as California, Texas, Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, and Iilinols, where junior 
colleges are an importait-part of the State's gystem of edacation. . 

: Finally, the report discusses the probable expense of establishing 

: a decentralized university with the existing State-supported higher 
institutions and perhaps a number of the institutions under private 
control as units, as compared to the cost of establishing a centralized - 
institution built from the ground up. While the cost of a decentral- 
ized institution is impossible to estimate, it- would doubtless be less 
than the cost of an entirely new institution. The cost of estab- 
lishing and ‘maintaining a State university of the centralized type 
is considered under three main divisions: (1) The initial outlay for 
lands, buildings, and equipment; (2) cost of operation and main- 
tenance; (3)-revenue requirements and possible sources of revenue. 

As a basis for the figures estimated under these respective divisions, ° 

, two computations are made of possible enrollments at a State uni- 
versity in Massachusetts, based upon the general experience of State - 
universities, 

| Lennessee—Thirty-four institutions were included in the higher 

_ educational survey of* Tennessee, 21 universities, 9 junior cqlleges, 

| 2 independent schools of medicine, 1 independent school of law, and 
a teachers college.’ Five df the institutions are for negroes. 


him. 
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; r . 
_ The problem to be solved, as the surveyors saw it, was the reason 
for the presence in, Tennessee colleges and universities of so few 
Tennessee citizens, and the steps to be taken to develop shore interest 
in higher education. : 7 
The solution of the problem, proposed by the survey committee, of 
\ increasing higher educational opportunities in tho State does not 
‘ contemplate the addition of new institutions of higher learning, — 
On the other hand, the committee questions whether the number of | 
~ ” existing institutions, in view of the small enrollments and restricted 
resources, is justified, But it suggests two methods by means of which 
college work in Tennessee might be strengthened: First, through the 
affitiation of weak denominational colleges with standard institutions. 
This could be atcomplishéd by a church desiring to provide educa- 

tion of @ certain type establishing in the immediate vicinity vf a 
high-class institution a college which gives only a limited amount 
af work under its own faculty, the students takihg their other work 
in the larger institution. Second, by placing all institutions of one 

. denominatioh in the State ynder the control of a single board, which - 
could combine the institutions inte-a well coordinated system and 
could work out a policy of economic development. If an attempt is 

~ jmade.at coordination and affiliation the committee recommends for 
consideration the junior-college idea for at least seven of the four- 
year colleges. The -institutions of the State might also arrive. at 
some agreement among themselves as to the lines of training which 
they will attempt. “ 

, Baptist colleges of Tennesree—In another Tennessee survey (not 
published}, that of the Baptist colleges of Tennessea, is shown the 
Iack of denominational policy in regard to the institutions which 
the denominations support, which has resulted in scattered effort 

. and Tow standards, -, Attention is called to the very small propor- 
tion $f Tennessee's population in college as compared to other States, 
The'report commends the-efforts of the Baptist board in employing 
an executive secretary to coordinate the work of the four Baptist 

. = colleges in the State and to promote the educational interests of the 

- * denomination . 
The principal recommendations are that the colleges gttempt to 
coordinate better the curricula accepted from the high schools with’ 

. the curricula to which students are admitted in the colleges; that 

as soon as possible the preparatory. departments of the colleges be 

_.. abolished; that the HaJl-Moody Normal School for the present con- 

fine its college work to one year; and that a definite amount be set 

* aside annually by the executive cgmmittee of the State Baptist Con- 

vention for maintenance, payment of institutional debts, buildings, 
and increase of endowments of the four colleges.” we ‘ 


te LL 
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Cleveland, Ohio.—The survey of higher education in Cleveland, : 
Ohio, was an innovation in the field of higher educational surveying, 
It was the first time that the facilities for higher education offered 
by a city were studied for the purpose of outlining a method for 
coordinating and developing these facilities to the end that they 
might best serve the city’s needs,” 

The investigation concerned particularly but two institutions, 
the Western Reserve Utiiversity and the Case School of Applied’ 
Science, the work in higher education undertaken by other institu- 

_+ tions in the city not being sufficiently extensive to affect, materially . 
the situation. 

The report shows the unprecedented demand for higher education 
in Cleveland because of the rapid growth in the population and the 
consequent incredse in the number of high-school students who are 
seeking higher educational opportunities. It shows the peer 
of increase in enrollments in Case School of Applied Science and’ 

_ Western Reserve University from 1910 to 1922 to be 92.2, 1 §8 COm- - 
pared to an increase of 175.5 per cent at 10 representative privately | 
controlled universities in the United States and 191.1 per cent in- 
crease at six representative State institutions located in‘Urban centers. 

It further shows that the city of Cleveland is far below other large 

cities in the size of the higher educational load which it carries and . 
~ that a very high proportion of its citizens go to colleges and univer- 

sities‘outside its bordeM - 

These facts reveal that increased opportunities for higher educa- 
tion in Cleveland are a necessity. In order to supply these oppor- 
tunities the commission recommends the establishment of a great 
university, to be built upon the foundations already laid by Western 

‘Reserve University and Case School of Applied Stience. It pro- ° 
poses & new university corporation to include these two institutions 
and other local institutions which might care to enter into the plan, 
the governing board of this corporation to be composed of 1§/memn- 
bers, in part representatives of.the cooperating institutions, and in 
part representatives at large, elected by those chosen by the boards 
of the constituent institutions, each member serving for approxi- 
mately 10 years. 

The’ poWers and functions of the new hoard would not infringe 

‘ upon those of the boards of the constituent institutions, which would , 
continue exactly as at present. Each institution would control all 
its own assets, present.and future; each would, have charge of if 
expenditures; each would determine. its own educational policies: 
each elect its own faculty and administrative officers according to 

_ its own rules and regulations (unless: later they might choose to join 


s 


* Burvey of Higher \Education io Cleveland, directed by cha r F. Zook, 1924, © Ps 
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~@ graduate school; a summer session; and bureatus-of industrial and — 


\ 


in selecting the same head ine enlarged university). Each would 
elect members to the new unf¥ersity board jn accordance with a plan 


agreed upon in advance, - 
- The necessity of close cooperation between the administrative off- 


‘cials. of the enlarged university and the constituent institutions is 


emphasized. To make this cooperation complete and effective the 
commission believes that ultimately there should be a single head for 
the enlarged university and its several divisions. 

The enlarged university would perform such services as economy 
and sound-educational practice dictate., Such functions include a 
central library, a central gynasium, the offices of university comp- 
troller and registrar, care of buildings and grounds, ete. It would 


develop new lines of work which are interinstitutional in character 
or which have not been developed by the constituent Institutions, such - 


as business education, evening education, graduate work and _ re- 
search, teacher (raining, and the work of a new liberal arts piston, 


to ba known as “ University College.” 


As outlined by the commission, the enlarged university would be 
compcsed of Case School of Applied Science, the several divisions of 


Western Reserve University, together with new units as follows; A — 


university college for preprofessional students in certain four-year 
undergraduate technical curricula; a school of education; @ school of 
business and civic administration ; a division of evening education; 


business research. Other edticational” or semieducational institu- 
tions not included in the survey might also be agmitted to the uni- 
versity organization. 

Two periods of development, 1924 to 1929 and 1924 to 1934, are 
selected for estimating the growth and the consequent financial needs 
of the enlarged university, which, with the exception of the medical, 


dental, and pharmacy schools, the commission recommends should be. 
on an entirely Rew campus of 300 or more ac res, eusily “accessible to , 


all portions of the city. 

' University of Porto Rico—The commission which surveyed the 
University of Porto Ricc laid special stress upon the importance of 
transferring the College of Agriculture. and Mechanic Arts from 
Mayaguez to Rio Piedras, the seat of ‘the main division of the uni- 
versity. It sees ttvo alternatives for the college in its present loca- 
tion. ‘It must become an entirely separate self-governing institution, 
or an administrative officer with autocratic powers over. both divi- 
sions of the university must be designated and set apart from either 
division, 7 

Another transfer recommended involves the removal of the courses 
for rural teachers and eventually of the normal courses to Mayaguez 


+ and established as the teachers’ college of the University of Porto 
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Rico, making use of the+nildings at present occupied by the College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. The objections against main- 
taining a separate branch of the university are not present in the case . 
of the teacher-training work. Facilities for practice teaching are 
lacking at San Juen; the academic preparation of the students in 
this branch of the university is different fpom that of the redt of 
the student body, resulting in a lack of homogeneity and a complica- 
tion of the task of instruction; and the courses for training elemen- 
tary teachers are largely professional, relatively i inexpensive, and do 

not duplicate other university instruction. 

Other recommendations include the development of closer relations 
with the departments of education, agriculture, and health, and the 
maintenance of the relation of the School of Tropical Medicine in 
cooperation with Columbia University, and the continuance of the 
Summer School of Spanish, as factors in the development of contactg, 
between the Nortlanhd South. 

University of the Philippines —The rbport of the survey of the 
University of the Philippines" stresses two major obstacles that 
have stood in the way of the development of the University of the 
Philippines—governmental interference ‘and lack of sufficient finan- 
cial support. Its prinpal recommendations are intended to relieve 

~ the situation produced by these obstacles. 

As constituted at the time of the survey, the board of regents of 
the University of the Philippines was compose wee aay secretary. of 
public instruction, the chairmen of the committees-on education of 
the senate and house of representatives, the director of education, 
and the president of the university as ex officio members; two mem- , 

bers electefl by the alumni and five members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor General,-by and with the advice of the Philippine Senate. The 
commission recommergls that the, two legislative members of the. 
bogrd ba.dropped and that there be retained as ex officio members _ 
only the-secretary of public instruction, the director of education, — 
and the president of tho university. It recommends also the élimi- 
nation of the representative of the university council, the retention of 
the two alumni members, and the addition to the five appointed — 
inembers of four others, With these changes the board of regents — 
would become # nonpdlitical body, “with secure tenure and a, real 
measure of certainty of administrative autonomy.” However, “this - 
reform would, of course, be futile unless the government ceases to 
regulate by statute those affairs of the university which, by statute, 

it has placed under the control of the board of regents.” 


| " Burrey of the University of the Philippines,. conducted by Dr, 8. P. Duggan, incioded | 
in the Survey of Education tn the Philippine Islands, made by tho tnternationsl Inatitate 
of Teachers Colleges, Colurmbta Dalversity, 1934. — 
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The specific. acts of the legislature which gave rise to the ab 

comment of the commission were acts fixing a rigid salary scale tok 
~ the faculty of the university and requiring the approval of the pre- 
siding officers of the two houses of the legislature and of the 
Governor General for the selection of s president and the employ- 
ment of every teacher whose salary exceeds a certain amount; and 
an act of 1923 prohibiting the expenditure of university funds during 
that year for increases in the salaries either of the administrative 
or instructional staff. | a4 
The report calls attention to the improved situation of the univer- 
sity resulting from two recent acts of the legislature: An act of 1993 
creating the office of chancellor of the university separate from that 
of commissioner, and an act of 1925 giving to the chancellor the 
power to appoint all officers of instruction and al! other employees, 
siigect only to the approval of the board of trustees. 

‘ The surveys of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering ** and of the University of Pennsylvania" stress coor- 
dination within yather than between institutions 

. North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering — 
In North Carolina the necessity for a change in the administrative 
organization of the college to-meet the demands of an increased 
student body was the occasion for the survey. 

The recommendations, made involve a complete reorganization of 

~ the administrative system of the college. The most important in- 
clude: (a) Centralization of all State-supported work in agricul- 
ture by the transfer of the control of the activities of the agricultural 
experiment station and the agricultural extension service to the 
board of trustees of the college, to be administered in cooperation 
with the work of resident teaching; (4) division of the administra- 
tive organization to include four major fields, each in direct charge 
of a dean: (1) Agriculture, (2) engineering, (3) general science, and 

~(4) social, science and business administration; (c) an advisory — 
» council to the president consisting of seven persons including the 

,president, the dean of the college, the deans of the four major diyi- 

ions, and dn additional member sekected from a list of three persons 

_ nominated by the general faculty. 

_, University of Pennsylvania.—The survey of the University of 

“Pennsylvania emphasizes the necessity for a strong central organize- 
tion, To effect this the committee defines what should be the func- ” 
tions of the board of trustees, the president, the dean of student 
affairs, the finance officer, and the executive secretary. It recom- 
mends the-creation of ‘a university senate composed of “such a 

u Conducted by Dr. George F. Zook, 1923. . 

™ Educational Survey of the University of Pennsylvania, conducted by Dr, Frederick J. i 
>,’ Roly, Fad) oro - ‘ i 
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faculty group as will. best represent the faculties of all ranks, which 
should be responsible for formulating the university’s policies with 
reference to the interschool «aspects of courses of study, schedules, 
discipline, programs of research, etc., and should be advisory to the 
ventral university officers on all matters of general university 
policy ”; the establishment of a graduate school committee to develop 
the research program of the university, and a committee of which 
the provost should be chairman, to consider the annual budget, in- 
cluding matters of appointments, salaries and promotions, and other 
matters that arise in connection with the budget. 


SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION \ 


The increased cost of higher education, which during recent years 
has accompanied a constantly growing demand for education beyond 
the high school, has made the problem of support an important one 
with which all surveys must deal. Surveys made by the Buregu 
of Education are less inclined to meet this situation by recommend- 
ing increased provision of income than by recommending increased 
coordination and internal efficiency in the expenditure of funds 
already-available. This tendency reflects a high degree of confidence 
that support will be provided willingly if the usefulness and econ- 
omy of the service given by tlte colleges and universities are clearly - 
apparent to those who support the institutions. Yet the bureau’s - 
surveys present the facts and frequently make comparisons which 
obviously call for larger provision of resources. The Utah survey 
shows that in proportion to population Utah has more students in 
college than any other State; that whereas the average for all 
States in the number of students that attend college in their own 
States is 75.6 per cent in Utah thanumber is 86.7 per cent, and that 
only one other State shows a larger proportion of its women in college 
than does Utah. Yet facts show that Utah stands ninth among | 
the States with respect to its income for private institutions, twenty- 
first in its income for public institutions, and nineteenth for public 
and private institutions cgmbined. Of the 11 far Western States, 
Utah stands next to the bottom of the list in the proportion of the 
tax dollar-expended for higher education, Arizona leading the list « 
with 5.24 per cent, and California endirig it with 2.83 per cent, - . 

‘The bureau survey of Kansas makes it’clear that ‘the State is not 
giving the financial support that it should to higher education. It: 
recopamends that the legislature -provide for the needs of its State 
institutions through meang of @ mill tax. bo 
| Data resulting from a study of the economic and social conditions *’ 
| of"Tennessee—its resources, transportation, population, and the con- 
dition of elementary and secondary education—indicate that Ten- 
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nesses is economically able to do its full share in educating its 
people, and that, with the improvement of its secondary schools, it 
will soof need to make better provision for college and advanced 
education. 

Surveys made by other agencies emphasize deficiencies in support « 
of higher educational institutions. 

its study of higher education in Indiana the commission reached 
certain of its conclusions through a comparison with the six other 
‘ States of the North Central section (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin), in which economic and industrial 
conditions ate similar to those in Indiana, Comparisons are made 
of the area, population, yalue of products, and wealth and income 
of Indiana with these six States as telated to their ability to support 
education. On the basis of these comparisons the conclusion is 
reached that Indiana should contribute 10 per cent of. the combined 
funds given for the support. of this group of States, : 
While Indiana supports generously elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, it is the only State in the North Central group in which the 
support given to higher education, public and private, is below the 
standard of the North Central group, In view of the failure of the 
private colleges to-contribute support equal to that contributed by 
the privately controlled colleges of the six other North Central 
States, the commission believes that the State will be compelled to » 
choose between three alternatives: 
(1) To offer a relatively limited program of higher education, (2) to accept 
a quality of instruction and service inferior to that of other North Central 
States, or (%) to contribute to higher education considerably more thar 10, per 
cent of the amount contributed by the seven North Central States, 
A study of the plants of the institution, including their utiliza- 
tion, and the equipment of each, showed that because the State 
“has not supported higher education in an adequate manner in the . 
past” there “has resulted an accumulated deficit in buildings and 
equipment. The physical plants are all inadequate to meet the 
needs of the institutions.” Suggestions for the amelioration of the 
conditions brought about by the failure of the State to' support 
. higher education on an ample basis include the raising of from 40 

to 50 per cent of the present student fees of the two State universities. 
|. With reference to funds for the institutions of Texas, the suryey 
commigsion condemns the practice of appropriating for individual 
items, and urges instead the appropriation of lamp sums. It ‘doubts 
the expediency of a mill tax, concerning which there has been con- 
siderable discussion in the State, but recommends that considera- 
tion of the matter be postponed until a centralized board of higher 
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education shall have opportunity to make 4 unified system sn prot 
pose a State program-of higher education, 

That “the government of, the Philippines must give more sup- 
port to its university and with increase in resources a considerably 
increased proportionate share ” is obvious from the results of a study 
the commission made of the relation between expenditures for higher’, ‘ 
education and population ‘in 32 States and the Philippines, which \ 
shows the Philippines at the bottom of the list in its per capita 
expenditure for higher education. The commission recommends 
that a stable income for the university be assured by setting aside © 
for this purpose a definite percentage of the insular revenues, and ° 
that an appropriation be made to the university to provide for 
present and future building needs, to be available in afnual install- 
ments during the succeeding five years. 

The report on the University of, Porto Rico recommends that 
an annual tax of 2 mills on all real and personal property in the 
island be provided, the proceeds of the tax up to the sum of $600,000 

_ to be used for’the support of the university. In previous years the 
customary appropriation for the current expenses of the university 
had been $150,000, supplemented infrequently by special appropria- 
tions for new buildings. if 
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By Wauter 3S. Derrensavan 
Chef, City &choota Dirision, Bureay of Education 
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INTRODUCTION ’ 


‘ 


s- 


“The school survey is a passing fad,” said some of the schoolmen 
of the country 10 years ago; but judging from the number of city 
school surveys that have been made withip the past decade, and espe- 
cially from the number that have been made since 1922, the mova& 
ment is gaining momentum. 

In addition to the suryeys made by persons or agencies employed 
especially for this ‘purpose, there have been numerous self-surveys, 
particularly in those city school systems having research bureaus, 

In the'preparation of this report 62 surveys, made since 1922 by 
outside experts or agencies, have been examined. Twenty-six of © 
these may be claksed as general or comprehensive surveys and 86 as 
surveys of some articular phase of a sghool system, such as school 
buildings. 

The general 4r cpmprebbnsive surveys have had as tify aim the | 
appraisal of the entire school system. , Not only is the efficiency of 
the action system. détermined as scientifically as Sih wie ihe 
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means at hand, but recommendations based upon the facts a¢ found 
are made to show how the school system may be improved. Usually 
a program is outlined, only a part of which, however, can be put into 
operation immediately, In fact, if any school board should attempt 
to adopt and to put into operation at once all the recommendations 
made in most of the city school *¥ppvey -repofts the scheel system 
would suffer, The recommendations are made with the expectation 
that they will be gradually adopted over a period of years.- Possibly 
one weakness in some'of the survey reports-is that the recommenda- 
tions are-made without pointing out their relative importance. & 

One of the distinguishing features of the later city school survey 
reports is the fact that their aim is Ayholly constructive. This does 
not mean that the weak points of a school system are not brought 
out,tatsuch points are not mentioned unless followed by construc- 
tive recommendations. The survey that does. nothing but point out~' 
the weakness of a school system should not be considered a survey. 
If the surveyor has no remedy for sore spots he should not uncover 
them. - Possibly some of the survey reports do not give enough at- 
tention to the good points in the school systems surveyed or what. 

_ the schools have accomplished over a period of years. 

Within the past few years the school building survey has becom 
as popular.as or even more popular than the general survey. Now no 

‘ progressive bodrd of education thinks of erecting school buildings 
without first studying the school building needs of the city—the ° 
number of buildings necessary, the number of old buildings that 
should be continued in use, remodeled, or abandoned, and the number 
of new buildings that should be erected, where the new buildings . 
should be erected, and the kind of buildings needed. 

In many instances boards of education are not content to depend 
upon the school building committee of the board or upon any one 
else connected with the school system fo make a survey of thé school 
building needs, so they employ some one to direct. a survey in order 
to determine what the school-building program should be, not only » 
for the immediate present but for a period of years. ’ 

No two city school-survey reports are organized exactly alike, not." 
even those of the surveys ngjde by the same agency. The charac- 

’ teristics of the school systems surveyed determine to a certain extent 
the method of organizing the reports. All the general surveys, 
huwever, treat about the same topics, as administration, school build- 
ings, school finances, curricula, school population, pupil achievenient, 
and teaching staf. - : 

However valuable surveys made by persons or agencies not con- - 

. nected with the school system may be, every city school system should 
conduct a self-survey, At least certain data should be collected and 
compiled so that whenever anyone from outside the school system is \ 
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called on to make a survey it would not be necessary to spend weeks 
collecting data that should be on file. One may wonder why it is 
necessary for outside surveyors to administer various kinds of testa, 
and why. they should laboriously collect information regarding school ~ 
attendance, progréss through schools, etc. Every school system 
shauld conduct testing programs arid should have on hand such data 
as surveyors usually request of the school system surveyed. / 

Possibly one of the best uses city school systems coyld make of 
specialists in various lines would be to call them in w ed as 
consulting experts, Such a plan would not in any way lower the 
importance of the office of the city school superintendent. He, in 
the end, would make his recommendations, Wut in the light of the 
opinions rendered ‘by the cdfmwltants. An/outside person may get 
an angle on the school situation that those working on it evefy day 
may not have. The board of education and the superintendent of 
schools would know whether or not the recommendations could be 
put into practical operation, § ~~ : 


' 


ADMINISTRATION 


~ ‘ 


All the general school-survey reports made in 1922-1926 discuss 
one or more of the problems of school administration, mich as the 
relation of the school board to city officials, standing committees, 
functions of the board of education and of the superintendent of 

,. Schools, and the relation of theyusiness manager to the board and to 

“the superintendent, 

__ Few surveys were mide during the four-year period of 
dependent city-school systems; that is, school systems whose budgets 
may be revised either as t& details or as to the total amount. But 
in all surveys that were made of fiscally dependent school systems 
the survey committes recommended that: the schools become fiscally 
independent. The survey report on the schools of Watertown, N. ¥., 
for example, emphasizes the need of action to make the Watertown — 

‘School Board independent of municipal government, saying: 

Experience has shown that the results of this nnfortunate division of re 
sponsibility are bad. It leads to friction between municipal officials and school 
boards; Responsibility is shifted back and forth, , Petty bickerings ogcur. 
The transaction of important school business is often serlously delayed. When . 
lowered school efficiency results, school boards blame the municipal officials 
and the municipal officials blame the echool board. It is difficult for the 
citizen to fix the responsibility In his own mind. But the greatest gufferers 
In the whole situation are the children. - 

Often when such conditions arlse under the dependent form of achool-board 
organization neither the municipal government nor the school board Is to blame, 

” It is the plan of organization that is at fault: Divided school control ifevitably 

' + leads to conflict and inefficiency, no matter how conscientious municipal offf- ' 
clals and school boards may be. a 
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Watertown {fs among the cities whose school bo function under the de. 
pendent plan of organization, The school board appointed by the mayor, 
and the city council has played considerable part tr determining the amount 
of school expenditures,, Watertown has not escaped the evils that inevitably 
result from double-headed responsibility for school control. : 

The survey report on the school system of Providence, R. I., alse 
emphasizes the need of fiscal independence, The survey committee — 
recommended that the school committes be given, in addition to those 
reyenues allocated to schools by State laws, such funds as they may. 
require for the maintenance of the educational program adopted by 
them not to exceed 36 per cent of the tax revenues of the city for the 
next three preceding years. The survey staff explains that in con- 
sideration of the provision giving the school committee the control of © 
its own budget, the schools will never’ receive so much as 35 per 
cent of the current revenues from taxation, since the determination 

’ of this amount is based upon the revenues of the next three, pPeceding 
years, It was also recommended that, in case more than this 35 per 
cent is needed, the law be enacted to carry the provision that a larger 
sum of money may be appropriated by the council upon the recom- 
mendation of the school committee. j 

The Springfield, Mass., school-survey report shows that over and 
over again there appears in matiers upon which the school com- 

- mittee has reached a decision the necessity for appeal to one or the 
other municipal authority, and that as a result there is delay in 
providing the services or materials necessary for the schools, The 
survey staff, with such facts before it, made the following recom- 
mendations; b a 
* L That the Legislature of Massachusetts be asked to ¢nact a law that will 
give the school committee of Springfield complete control of the school system, 
That within 4 limit to be set by the legislature the school committee have a 
right to determine the tax levy for schools. ae ‘ 

2 That the school committee be given complete authority for the erection of 
new buildings and for their operation and maintenance. ; 

Standing committees.—The survey reports have been practically 
unanimous in recommending that. standing or subcommittees of the ' 
‘board be abolished, since there is little for such ggmmitteps to do. 

Boards of education, it is shown, employ experts tonite ge of 
the various departments, and these experf¢ should report to thé entire 
school board through its chief executive officer—the superintendent 
" of schools. The Racine, Wis., school-survey staff says? 

Hiiminate standing committees. A city looks to the board of nine members to 
manage Its schools, With standing committees the board breaks itself up Into 
several amaller boards, loses Rome ‘of that unity of understanding on the part of 
the whole body which ts so essential, acatters its energies, and wastes ite time. 

| An excessive use of the committee system is pointed out in the 
| __ survey report of the schools of Providence, R. I. At the time of the . 
i . . a 
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survey there Was an executive committee and 18 other standing com- 
mittees of gj, members each, and in additjon to these there were 10 
‘ward comnpittees, composed of 3 mem each, The survey staff. 
recommended that the school committee act as a committee of the 
whole and that all standing committees be abolished. 
The survey report on the schools of Lancaster, Pa., declares that 
the abolition of standing committees causes a practical increase in the 
responsibility of every member of the board, since as a member of 


a subcqmmittes he usually feels chiefly responsible for the work of 


, his subcommittee and only a limited responsibility for decisions rela- 


tive to the work of other subcommittees. o 


FINANCES 


All the school surveys recommending an Pe eae of the school - 


system, either as to program: of studies or © a school-building 
program, discuss the financial aspects of the school system, The re- 
ports call attention to the facts that increased cost of living brings 


about additional costs in education, and that the increased demands 


made upon the schools also increase the cost. Attention is also 
called to the fact that the increased cost of education ‘is in some re- 
spects only a seeming instead of a real increase, The following 
extract. from the survey report of the schools of Port Arthur, Tex., 
illustrates this fact: 4 u 

Port Arthur's Increase in total school expenditures for any item, stated in 


actual dollars, because they contain 4 mixture of-real' and seeming increases, 
~are utterly misleading. For example, the increase in current expenses from 


$70,489,32 in 1915 to $391,044.15 in 1925 at firs? seems huge. But when’ these | : 


expenses are analyzed to take into actount the increased enrollment, and the 
decreased purchasing power of the dollar, the increases prove to be far more 
seeming than real,- | ' 

~ The Port Arthur survey report contains & chart which shows that 
apparently the total expenditures from 1915 to 1925 increased 599 


' per cent, while in reality they increased only 30 per cent, and that 


most of this increase was due to debt service and capital outlay. If 
this same method had been used in all other survéys the increased 
cost of education in the cities surveyed would.no doubt have been 
found small, especially the incregsed cost for current expenses. 
Among the questions that the survey reports attempt to answer 
regarding school finances are: How much js bein expended on the 


schools; how are the expenses distributed; is fhe financial policy: © 


- good; can.and should more be spent on the schools; what is the 
per pupil cost, and how does this compare with the per pupil cost in 
other cities; how does the wealth of tle city compare with that of 
other cities? — a 
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Some of the survey reports analyze expenditure by schools and 
by departments i in the high school: The Port Arthur survey shows, , 
that, in general, small schools cost. more per pupil than large schools, ° 

_ provided the educational programs are equivalent, This report, a3 
well as other: reports, shows that there is wide variation of costs 
in the high-school subjects due to the average salary paid the teach- 
ers of each subject, the size of classes, and the average’ number of 
classes taught by teachers in roy fe subject, The vocational subjects 
usually cost more per pupil than any other subject. , For illustration, 
the annual cost per pupil by high-school subjects, based on teachers! Tt 
salaries only, as given in the Port Arthur survey is: Vocational - 
education, $85.77; industrial arts, $30.66; home economics, $22.70; 
science, $19.84; Latin, $16.99; music, $13.59}; English, $12.73; Spai- 
ish, $11.55; history, $9,06; -mathemitics, $8.87; and physical educa- 
tion, $7.77. : 

" SCHOOL-BUILDING SURVEYS 


It,is now recognized that school-building surveys are Sonate in, 
makirig school-building programs. -Not so many years ago school 
buildings were located and erected without much thought as to the . 

. future needs of a city; now careful studies are made of the city itself 
to discover: population trends. Some sections of the city may have 
reached their maximum growth: or are growing slowly, while other 
sections are growing rapidly. - If it can be known in which section 
of the city the children will be living And their approximate number - 
10 years hence, the matter of locating sci buildings becomes a 
comparatively simple matter. , 

. Another step followed by the building surveyor has been to evalu- | 
- ‘ate the present school plant to seq which buildings should be aban- - 
doned, which may be remodeled, and which may be used without any 
changes, and how many buildings will be needed to house not only 
- ‘ the present échool population but the school population 10 or 15 years « 
hence. In many cities it has been found that by the time a new build- 
ing is completed there are more than enough children to fill it. It 
_ is,pointed out in the survey reports thet the building program should 
provide for the erection of buildings to keep pace with the growth in . 
population so that buildings may be erected before the schools become. 
overcrowded, 

The surveyors think not only of the number of classrooins neces- . 
sary to house the school population, but of the program of studies, 
A building erected 20 yearg ago may be & good building for housing - 
chiidren, and from the builders’ point of view it may be too well. 
constructed to be abandoned; but from the schoolman’s point of 
view it may not be suited toa modern program of studies, ; 

The school building survey reports call aftention to the fact that 
he Program of studies has greatly axpandied and that new types ot, 
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buildings have to be designed. To quote from-the survey report on 
athe school-byilding program for Berkeley, Calif, one ef the many 
reports emphasizing the need of adapting, the school building to the 
program of studies: :' 
A school butiding, like a bank.’a store, @ factory, a church, or an office bulid- ” 
Ing, must be designed with reference to the activities It ts to house. Accordingly, 
the beginning of @ schoo! building is not the plans of an architect but the plans 
of the §¢poolmaster,- 4 oP ae 
The Porfland, Oreg., school-building survey, recently conducted by 
the Bureau of Education, is an illustration of the method of conduct- 
"ing schogl-building surveys. which is being developed by the bureaa; 
it is also an illustfation of the value of being able to: check the 
methodg used in the light of the actual carrying out of the building 
program. + Becausg an opportunity was given to check the recom-, 
mendations gf the survey after the-building program had .been in’ 
operation for:two years, it wag possible to make’ interesting study 
“of the adequacy of the methods used and of ghe accuracy of the 
buread’s forecasts in regard to school-building needs. . 
Recommendations were made covering a 15-year period, but. since 
nearly the whole school plant had to be replaced and since only a 
certain number of buildings could be erected each year the school- 
. building program was divided into three five-year periods, as follows: 
" 1922-1927, 1927-1932, and 1932-1937, pak 
When the board of school directors invited the- bureau to make 
the survey they asked that two, building programs be submitted, one" 
on the basis of the usual form of school organization and one on 
the basis ofthe platoon or work-study-play form of school orgahiza- 
‘tion, This.was done. No recommendation was made as to ~which 
programshould be adopted. The board of school directors, however, 
voted to adopt the school-building program on the platoon or work- | 
study-play plan for the first five-year period. 
_>_ Two years after the survey was made the bureau specialist who 
had charge of’the survey returned, at the request of the board of 
school directors, to checks the recammendations for the second five-year 
building program. The adequacy of the building program with 
regard to the population study and estimated increase in school 
‘ population, the number dnd location of buildings, and the cost of 
jm program were checked: The survey staff had recom. 
at the school-building program be carried out on the basig 
igng-or groups of schoolg rather than on the ‘basis of indi- 
vidual schools. There were 21 such divisions, some of them including 
3 or 4, others 8 or 9 schools, ‘ } ‘ 
| When the bureau’s estimates of growth for these 21 divisions wera 
compared with actual grdwth from 1922 to 1995 it was found that - 
the survey staff made underestimates in respect to only 4 out of the 
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91 divisions. In one of the four divisions the survey staff had stated 
in the original report that the division was so new that no accurate 
estimates could be given and in the other three the boundaries had 
been changed since the original survey. A summary of the ¢om- 


on the basis of actual growth in 1922-1924 and 1922-1925 iy’given in 
the following table : 


- parison of the survey estimate of the percentage of increase per 
. for the east and west sides of the city with the percentage are 


7 


Percentage of increase per year 


On basis of growth 
 from— 
Location - 
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The survey also estimated the number of classes that would fave 
to be provided for by 1927. The following table shows how the 
estimate compared with the number that would have to be taken 
care of on the basis of the actual growth for 1922-1924 and 1922-1995: 


Number of classes to be provided for 


“he total cost of the building program for the first five-year 
period, 1922-1927, as estimated by the survey, was $5,109,150. The 
board of school directors asked for a bond issue of $5,000,000, and it 
was voted. Because of certain local conditions and shares i in build- 
ing cdsts it was possible for the bourd of school directors to carry 
out the program for the first five-year period for a little less than 

The estimate of the survey in 1998 for the cost of the building 
program on the work-study-play or platoon plan for the second 
five-year period, 1927-1982, was $4,293,500. After checking the “ 


‘recommendations in 1925 it was estimated that the cost would be 


$4,770,200 for the second five-year period, the difference being due to 
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the increase in high-school population. The revised estimate was 
not given on the basis of the traditional plan, as, after two years’ 


experience the platoon or work-stud -play plan had been adopted 
Platoon o y-pley 


for the city, 

The 6-3-3 plan in relation to building programs.—The adoption 
of the 6-3-3 plan of school organization ig‘considered in the school- 
building survey reports. For the larger cities it is usually recom- 
mended that junior high school buildings be erected in various sec- 
tions of the city so that pupils of junior high school age may ‘not 
have to travel great distances to school, The junior high schools 
relieve the-elementary schools of grades'’7 and 8 and the high school 
of grade 9, ‘ 

For the smaller cities the recommendation is made jn some of the 
survey reports that the schools be organized with six years in the - 
vlementary schools and six years in the high school, and that all the 
pupils of secondary-school age be housed in one building under 
one organization, . 

Financing school-building programe —The problem of financing: 
a school-building program receives much attention in- the reports 
on school buildings. Data are presented to show the ability of 
the city to financé. the program ‘outlined, and recommendations 
are made as to the best method of providing the funds, Practically 
all the surveys recommend that bonds be -issued, but in several. 
instances attention is called to the cash-payment plan. To quote 
from the school-building survey report. of Berkeley, Calif. : * 

Thé credit plan Is best adapted to, and ts usually essential to, intermittent 
constryction as a policy of developing a school plant. If we huddle our con- 
struction into lumps, we must pay the cost In lumps or else find a way to 
spread the cost over subsequent years. The cash plan Is adapted to continuous 


construction as a pollecy because the eost comes in small, regular allotments 


Which adjust themselves comfortably to the requirements of &@ sound taxing 
system. 


‘The director of .the Berkeley school-building survey takes the 


, 


position that, other things being equally suited to the two plans, 


. there is no doubt that for public financing the cash plan is the 


better. He says: 


There can be no proper social gain {n borrowing for the sake uf putting off 
payment, This Is different in private finance,’ where thé end songht is profits 
and not social service. On the other hand, we must not be led Into the 


* 


time and purposes needed, and (2) to get it at the lowest net. cost consistent 


- 


. With the money market and with wise ‘managefment in its ase. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SURVEYS ; ~ 


All of the general school survey reports ‘treat of the junior 
high schools already organized or recommend that such ls be 
organized as early as practicable. At least two mori breevt 
entirely to the junior high school. One of these is a report of the’ 
committees appointed by Dr. William L. Ettinyer, then superin- 
tendent of-schools of New York City, to make a survey of the junior 
high schools of that city. The other is a report on the junior high 
schools of Rochester, N. ¥., prepared by the junior high school 
council, consisting of the principals of the junior high schools and 
various other directing heads, both in junior high schools and at the 


| caritfal office. 


The survey of the jlinior high schools of New York City treats of 
the following: Organization of junior high schools, growth of junior 
high schools, growth, of the junior high school system, classification 
of pupils, course of study, differentiation of ties number of 
teaching periods, success of junior high school pupils in Various 
subjects, use of prognostic tests, pupil self-government, after-school 
activities, training of jinior high school teachers, effect of the organ- 
ization of junidér high schools on part-time and double-session prob- 
Jems in elementary, junior high, and high schools, and methods of | 
teaching. , yy ~ J 

The Rochester report includes the following: Origin and growth — 
of the junior high school plan, organization and supervision, curri-: 
culums and courses of study, results, costs. : 

-Each of the topics inciuded in these two reports ig treated fully, 
The conclusions regatding the progress of pupils in the last year of 
the junior high schools compared with the progress of pupils in the 
first year of the senior high schools are interesting and significant. 

The survey report of’ the junicr high schools of New York City 
shows that in the frst and second terms of high-school work the 
per cent of failures among junior high school pupils, is less in all 
subjects than the per cent of failures of senior high school pupils, 
and that in some subjects, the per cent of failures among junior 
high school pupils is much less'than the per cent of failures among 
senior high school pupils. 

The question arises as to the value of these conclusions on the 
ground that the standard for the successful completion of a subject 
may not be the same for the two grofips of schools. The survey 
report answers this question, by stating that there is no evidence 
that the standard ig-tower in the junior high schools than in the 
senior high schools, and at as positive evidence of the standard in 
junior high scliools, the stydy made by the committee of the per 
cent of junior high school pupils who succeed in third-term work 
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in the senior schools, marked by senior high school ‘teachers, is 
" greater in Spanish, Latin, and English, and less in accounting, 
French, and typewriting than the per cent of senior ‘high school 
pupils who succeed in third-term work in these subjects. 

The reason giyen by the committee for fewer failures in the junior 
_ high schools is that the ninth year pupils in these schools are taught 
by principals and teachers who have had experience in the lower 
’ grades ofthe schools and are better able to adapt their methods toil 
their pupils. y 

The committee also says that the conclusion seems to be warranted 
that the junier high schools are realizing two advantages, which 
were elaimed for them, namely, that- they bridge the gap between 
the 8B grade in the elementary schoolg and the 9A grade in the 
senior high schoqls, as it exists under the 8-4 plan, and that the’ 
‘junior high hoo retain a larger number of pupils for successful 
ninth year work tllan the senior high school. 


2 ' ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS | 


The general school survey reports are silent on the matter of all- 
year schools, no doubt because none of the cities in which general 
surveys, were conducted has organized such schools. One survey, 
~ however, which has attracted nation-wide attention is that treating 

specifically of the all-year schools of Newark, N. J. In June, 1925, 

the board of education of Newark invited Dr. M. V. O'Shea and 
- Dr, William Farrand to examine evidence relating to the success or 

failure of the all-year schools in that city. The report submitted to 
the board recommended that a complete survey be made of the all- 
"year schools to secure impartial data’in view of which the gurvey 
committee might. make positive .recommendations regarding. their 
- continuance, ‘ | uf 
The board of education adopted the reconimendation, and invited 

Dr. M. V. O'Shea, Dr. William Farram, Dr. W. C. Ryan, jr. Dr. 

W. A. McCall, Dr. A. T, Wylie, and Dr. P, K. Atkinson to make the 

survey. Ar" a 

The committee found that while the all-year schools do not do 
what was originally claimed for them—that is, carry any consid- 
erable number of pupils through eight grades in six years—they do 
advance their pupils more rapidly and give them greater educa- 
tional attairiment than pupils of similar ability, heredity, and social 
background in the traditional schools; while it takes the aver- 

age pupil in an all-year school nearly eight years to complete the . 

elementary grades, it takes the pupils of corresponding capacity in 

a traditional school a distinctly longer time; that while all-year 

graduates do not make so good showing in High school as tradi. 
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tional graduates, the reason is not less efficient work, in the schools 
but the innate capacity of the pupils themselves, many of whom are 
of foreign parentage, and the fact. that the all-year schools are hold- 
ing and carrying through a class of pupils who in the regular schools 
would bé likely either to drop out or to be seriously retarded, that 
these schools, in the face of great difficulties, are doing extremely 
‘valuable work, and are rendering great service, particularly to chil- 
dren of foreign parentage and unfavorable home conditions; that 
these children will suffer educationally if :the all-year schools are 
abolished; and that the additional costvis not excessive, considering 
the service rendered. " > a. 

In view of all the evidence, the survey committee recommended 
that the all-year schools of Newark be continued and that they be 
given every facility to make their work even more effective than it 
has‘ been thus far. | 

The Newark Board of Education, after giving the‘ report of the 
survey committee due consideration, decided to continue the all-year 
schools, : 


\ _ . SUPERVISION - : 


' 


; The supervision of instruction is a topic discussed in most of the * 
general school survey reports. The technique of supervision is not 

, 80 much treated as is the supervisory organization of the school: 
system. 

Two plans of supervisory organization are considered in several of 
the survey reports. One is the plan of supervision of instruction 
entirely from the central office staff; the other makes the building : 
principal responsible for the entire life of the building, including the 
leadership in the improvement of instruction as well as in adminis- 

' _ trative matters, : ives A a ton 
‘The school survey reports. discussing the work of the principal 
recommend that he be the real head of his school. To quote from the 
survey report of Watertown, N. Y.:. : f 
The principal should be the professional as well ns the managing head of the 
chool. No offlcer of the aystem should come between the principal and the 
eacher. With this authority there wee cea go responsibility for the mainte 
ance of prpper standards of instructioh When a city gives added salary 


shat ne-te a principal it has a right to Jexpect more than is required of a 
eacher, ° In a word, the cify ia justified In expecting that the Drincipal shall be 


a professional leader of teuchers in that school. 


Making the principal the professional head of hi€ school does not 
imply, according to the survey reports, that there shall be no general f- 
nor special supervisors. ‘The survey report. of the schools of Beau- f° 
} mont, Tex., makes this point clear: 
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No principal can become. so expert in all the subjects of the curriculom as 
to assume the duties of supervisors, each of whom is giving his whole time to 
a single field. Furthermore, few,’ if any, principals are as yet expert trainers 

_ of teachers. The point is that principals should interest themsefves in all 
phases“of the work of educating the children in their schools and should fit 
themselves to lead and guide their teachers with steadily Increating skill. 
The principal who {s alive to his opportunities. wil) take advantage of all that 
the superintendent and special supervisors have to 6ffer for his own training. . 
The specialists will act as adylsers and perlodic assistants, while the principal 
will be on the job every mioute, . 

In some school systems; no doubt, itinerant teachers are called 
supervisors. The Racine, Wis., survey staff emphasizes the fact that 
a distinction should be made between supervisors and “ traveling 
teachers.” To quote from the report regarding the function of the 
supervisor op the specialist: ‘ 

Every school of any considerable size should be provided with specialists 
elther on the part-time or full-time basis, It should be the function of such 
individuals to act a4 expert advisers to the superintendent in the several 
flelds of learning and to assist in supervision and the improvement of teach- 
lng. The chief functions may be listed as follows: (1) Research and the rc 
oyganization of research; (2) preparation of instructional materials, outlines, 
courses of study, teaching alds, ete.; (8) training activities—the improvement 
of teachers and principals In service; (4) community activities and contact 
with outside agencles—selling the school to the commupity; (5) expert asaist- 
auce in the selection of the materials of instruction—textbooks, supplies, and 
equipment; (6) expert assistance in the selection, appointment, and appraisal 
of the teaching staff; (7) survey, report, and schedules; and (8) general 
administrative matters upon assignment from the superintendent. 

The report calls attention to the fact that while visitation is im- 
portant, it is only one of the several functions of supervision, 

More time should probably be given to research, preparation of tnstructional 
materials, and other means of training teachers and principals in sérvice. 
The principal should be made responsible for the Instructional conditions in 
his bulldings and trained to assume this responsibility. * * * Principald 
are line officers; supervisors are staff officers, j 


The Lockport, N. Y., survey staff recommends that the superin- 
tendent’s. special assistant, known as the supervisor of kindergartens 
and grades 1 to 6, work: largely through the principals in securing 
a better educational product, but that no principal should be charged 
with supervisory duties unless he has had special preparation for 
supervisory work or prepares himself for such positions, ' 
” the Providence, R. I.,‘survey report is found the recommenda- 

that, principals be trained and equipped for the supervision of 

~ instruction, agd that they; be held responsible for the work of their\ 
school ‘in so far ‘as it may be affected by supervision, . Says the 
report: t . 
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On the staff of the atsistant superintendent in charge of elementary schools | 


there should be certain persons who are able to deal with special subjects - 
There are at least three well-defined needs for such specialists : 

The kindergarten should have one Or more supervisors, 

Wherever there is a, weakness in the teaching staff or a’ new subject intro 
duced In the curriculum there will be need for persons who are competent to 
direct the teaching of subjects Involyed. In general these should not be perma- 
nent officers, but the number and character of these supervisors or demonstration 
teachers should yary with the.needs of the system. - « 

* There is a need for persons who are kompetent in the fleld of supervision 
and who are also able to conduct experjnients that have for thelr purpose the _ 
improvement in the methods and materials of Instruction, These people should 
not be expected to spend their time in promiscuous_visiting of schoolrooms for | 
the, purpose of locating difficulties. When the principals encounter a difficulty 
that tHey can not rem@dy they should have the privilege of calling upon the 
asalatant superintende® for the seryices of the supervisor who is able to render 
fhe assistance that if desired. a 


/ THE TEACHING STAFF ss 
o- ae ! 
The various general school survey reports usually devote a chapter 


to the training and experience of teachers and their salaries. - The 
standard of training recommended in the survey reports is at least 
two years of normal-school training for elementary school teachers 
and at least four years of college training for high-school teachers, 
Although the city school systems surveyed have adopted such a 
, standard, none of them as yet can claim that all their teachers 
measure up to it, since some of the teachers who entered the service 
not so many years ago did so with yery little pf®fessional training. 
The general survey reports recommend that salary schedules should 
make a difference in salaries on the basis of the amount of training 
and length of experience. That is, a teacher who has had four years 
of normal school or college work should receive a larger initial salary 
than the teacher who has had less training. ' . 
‘Two recent. surveys of teachers’ salaries which may be men- 
tioned are “The Survey of the Salaries of Teachers in the Public 
Schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., in Relation to the Cost of Living,” and 
the “ Report of the Committee on the Study of Salaries in the Cin- 
-cinnati Public Schools,” 
The Pittsburgh salary survey was undertaken at the request of the 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association, The study was made under Dr. 
Marion K. McKay and Dr. Colston E, Warne, djrector and assistant 
| * director of the department of economics, University of Pittsburgh. 
Among the conclusions reached were that, although the salaries have: 
risen, the advances have been more apparent than real. To quote 
- from the report: ; 
It appears that the median Pitteburgh elementary school teacher of ,1921, 
's despite the bigher standards required of hor, receives but Little more in put 


+ 
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chasing power than in 1900, and scarcely ns much as n 1918. ‘The salaries of 
high-school teachers haye followed a somewhat aimilar course. Since 1900 a 
slight increase has been made; since 1913 there has been a marked decline, 


ee 6 . d 

As @& rule the remunefation of teachers has kept pace with that of public- 
schoo! officials and comparable municipal employees. For skilled Pittsburgh 
craftamep for whom data are available, the percentage of increase in wages 
has been greater than that*of teachers, The same conclusion appiles to the 
basic wage of unskilled steel\and iron workers, ; ; 

The survey report in discussing what constitutes an adequate 
salary, says: ' 
_Vexing questions arise in the fixation of any salary schedule. The {issues 
involved are so intricate, the demands on employees are 80 changing, and the 
needs fre 80. varying that it would be a beld person who would state that he 
could establish a particular standard of payment just at a given time, 

Among the questions to consider, according to the survey report, 
are: (1) To what extent should the salary be determined by the .- 
training of the teacher? (2): What part should teaching experi- 
ence play? (8) To what extent should individual efficiency be con- 
sidered? (4) Should the salary be at such a level as will just insure 
the retention of the best qualified teachers? (5) Should the ability 
of the comniunity to-pay for education be primary in the establish- 
ment of salary schedules? (6) To what extent should the remunera- 
tion of other professidnal groups serve as g guide? (7) What 
differentials should be provided to serve as a constant impetus to 
higher professional attainment? (8) Should the foundation ‘stone 
be the cost of supplying an adequate living for the teacher and his 
or her dependents? 

The Cincinnati survey of teachers’ salaries considered a other 
things the factors required in the formation of a salary sc edule, f 
the adjustment of salaries of teachers now in service to the schedule —~ 

‘and probable costs. The survey committee recommended that the 
single salary principle should prevail. Both thd arguments for 
and against the single salary are Rgesented in the report. The com- 
mittee says: + ~ ‘ 

While approving the principle that maxima and increments should vary 
with the amount of preparution, the committee subscribes to the principle that 

_ the minimum should be the same for all. . It {a Just as necessary that a teacher 
with minimum preparation should, as well as a college graduate, recelve a com- 
pensation that makes for a decent living in keeping with the necessities of aur 
profession. . 

Both the Pittsburgh and the Cincinnati reports contain many. 
tables that are of-.value to any committee making a study of. 
teachers’ salaries, , y.2y A 


_ 
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PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The data presented in the various survey reports show that the 
percentage of nonpromotions is teo high. Such expressions es the 
following may be found in most of the reports . . 

‘The large per cent of failures Is dn indication that there is an inadequate ad- 
justment of educational opportunities to pupll needs ond abilities, One of the , 
significant causes of the largg’ amount of failure is the jack of any definite 
policy as to when a child sha be required to repeat a grade, The wide range 
of fallures between schools, grades; and subjects suggests a lack of careful 
supervision within the schools and a lack of unity In policies and standarda of 
uchievement, organization, classification, and promotion throughunt the elty. 

It is evident that much remains to be done before all children may 
progress through school at the.rate commensurate with their abilities 
and effort. In order better to provide for the individual child the 
survey reports contain the recommendation that children of like ‘ 
ability be grouped together for purposes of instruction and that the 
courses of study be adaptedto the various ability groups. 

Several ways of providing for individual differences are dis- 
cussed in the general survey reports. Among the ‘plans considered 
are: (1) Grouping thé pupils and advancing the brighter children as 
rapidly as possible; (2) giving ‘the brighter children more to-do 

‘ without advancing them rapidly from one grade to another; and 
(3) the adoption of an individual instraction plan. - 

None of the general survey reports gives much attention to any 
of the individual instruction plans. The survey of the schools of 
Winnetka, Ill., was, however, made to evaluate the individual tech- 
nique used in the schools of that city. Since this is the only survey 
that attempts to evaluate an individual method of instruction, a brief 
summary of the survey is included in thid chapter. ; 

The survey of the Winnetka schools was made by Dein Gray, of 
the University of Chicago; Mr. Carleton Washburné, superintendent 
of schools of Winnetka; and Miss Mabel Vogel, research, assistant, 
Winnetka public schools, in order to discover the effectiveness of the 
Winnetka technique of individual instruction. The five basic prin- 
ciples of the technique as formulated by the survey staff are (1) a 
clear definition of the essentials of the fundamental subjects m terms 

| Of units of achievements; (2) self-instructive, self-corrective practice 

| materials in these subjects; (3) diagnostic tests to measure achieve- 

ment; (4) individual subject promotions, within certain limits, an the 

basis of achievement in the fundamental subjects; and (5) large 

’ emphasis on group and creative activities during certain. periods of 
the day. 

It is evident that an investigation of the merits of such a program 

| involved many complex lems, The ‘following were the specific 

b questions that the survey attested to answer: iy 2 
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1. Does the Winnetka technique result -in more or less retardation 
of pupils, than is found in other schools of similar social _composition f 
Does it result-in unusually rapid’ advancement of many pupils? “ 

2. Does the Winnetka technique actually provide. for individual . 
differences among children? Does the-school progress of children . 
in Winnetka correlate with their intelligence? 

8. Are the children of the Winnetka public schools sq selected as 
to make generalizations from them applicable to other schools?’ 

4. Are those subjects which are being taught on an individual 
basis in Winnetka learned more effectively or oa effectively than 
in schools using the usual class method ? 

5, Do children who have had their’ -elemeftary training under the 
Winnetka technique do satisfactory work in the high'school? Are— 

* theyable to compete successfully, so far as marks ate concerned, , 
with children who have been taught by the usual group ‘methods, 
when all*work together in a typical high school? 

* 6, Are individual progress and self-instruction, per se, more efii- 
cient or less-efficient than group or class fasteaetton, as shown by 
controlled experiments? 

7. Is the proportion of children apparently consentnited on their 
work greater or less under the Winnetka technique ‘than under 
‘ordinary class procedure? 

8. Do the pupils in the Wihnetka schools devote more time or less 
time to group creative activities than do those in a typical school 
system using the class method, of thiose in a private, experimental 
school, or those in a university laboratory school f 

9, Does the Winnetka technique impose ‘a greater burden on the’ 
teacher than does regular classroom instruction ? 

10. Is the system of individual instriction-and progress respon- - 
sible for the per capita cost in the Winnetka buble schools, which is 
higher fhan that in most public schools? p 
The survey staff calls attention to the fact that these 10 problems 
represent but a fraction of the studies that must be made.in determin- 
ing the merits of any program of instruction. The survey staff 
frankly. state that in some cases the data are inadequate to justify 
final conclusions, and that in other cases data were secured which are 

decidedly significant, if not entirely conclusive. 

' The following conclusions were reached: 1. The mastery of the. 

- drill phases of these subjects as measured by the tests used is better 
adapted to the varied ‘capacities of individual children than is poe- 
sible under the traditional class method. 

+ 3 Grade repetition is eliminated, in that no child repeats the work 
of a grade; retardation is markedly decteased; the proportion of - 

‘ children making “ normal.” -progress is increased and there is a. 
light increase in the proportion of children ssicoasinasa st | 
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3.°A greater amount of time per day is free for group and creative | 
* activities, 
4, The efficiency of the work in reading, language, and arithmetic 
as measured by standardized tests is increased. ; 
The disadvantages resulting either from the general plan or of 
the detailed: techniqua were, however, found in the following par- 
tictilars: es 
1, The ability to spell words not studied was decidedly lower’ in 
Winnetka than in the other schools. While progress in this ability 
between September and February was slightly better in Winnetka 
than in the other schools, owing, perhaps, to a change in technique, 
the-techitque used prior to 1923 was undoubtedly ineffective in this — 


. 


particular." rt : he 
2, If the appearance of attentiveness is an adequate criterion, there 
-is a somewhat smaller percentage of children concentrating on their 
work under thé individual‘ instruction technique than under that 
of class instruction. ‘ Pa 
Among the many results which remained unmeasured, and con- 
cerning which the survey staff could make no conclusive statement, 
were: Is individuat work in content subjects, such as history, geog- 
raphy, andscience as effective as it is in the “tool” subjects of read- 
~ ing, spelling, formal language, and arithmetic? Can the so-called 
~ fundamentals ‘be learned’ more repidly and effectively as drill 
exercises apart from their natural setting? Do pupils learn more 
effectively under the stimulus of group activities than when working 
alone? ? ; 
The survey report concludes: 


‘ 


- While, therefore, much experimentation remains to be ddne-and wide coopera- 
-tion is needed, it appears fair to conclude that it Is possible for public schools 
to make ynuch greater adaptation to individual differences than 1s customary; 
- and that, so far as we have been able tg measure the results of such adaptation, 
most of these resulte are good. 
. 
INSTRUCTION Pl ihe 


The earlier school survey reports usually tredted at some length the 
quality of instruction as observed by classroom yisitation. ‘'The more 
recent surveys do not place so much reliance upon observation as a. 

. method of determining the quality of instruction, but rather upon 
__ the achievement of pupils as measured by standardized tests. No 
survey of instruction is considered complete unless the pupils have 
| been subjected to a battery of intelligence and achievement tests. 
‘Possibly some of the surveys that do’ not include a discussion based 
| upon the observation of classroom work have gone to one extreme, 
' After the tests have been given and analyzed, classroom visitation 
_) Bhould reveal why certain classes have or have not made good scores, © 
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rding to the Peoria, Ill., survey it is possible for an expe- 
r observer to infer the general quality of the mstruction, by 
notiffg such characteristics ag the apparent purpose of the teachers, 
interest of pupils and teachers in the work, methods of dealing with 
_ pupils’ mistakes, and the general discipline prevailing in the rooms. 
The survey of the schools of Racine, Wis., devotes more space to a 
discussion of classroom instruction than-any other of the later sur- 
veys. These discussions are based both upon observation and results 
as determined by tests. The report contains a chapter on each of 
the following topics relating to instruction: Measurinig the results of 
instruction ; observation in the kindergarten and first grade; reading; 
arithmetic; handwriting; spelling; commercial education in the jun- 
ior and senior high schools; English language; foreign languages: 
health education; history and civics; mathematics in the junior and 
senior high. schools; music; science; special schools and classes; and -* 
vocational education. Space does not permit the presentation of. any 
of the conclusions reached regarding instruction in the Racine schools, 
but the report furnishes a valuable contribution on instruotion in the 
various elementary and high-school subjects. . 
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I. RURAL EDUCATION SURVEYS, 1922-24 AND 1924-26 


- 


By Tiwox Coveer AND Eprrn A. LaTHgor 
Assistant Spcciatiate (mn Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


NUMBER AND SCOPE 


A large number of educational surveys of rural-school situations 
were made during the four-year period ending December 31, 1926, 
many of which were reported in mimeographed form on ly and prin- 
cipally for local-use, Those which have had the widest circulation 
are the detailed studies issued as bulletins of State departments of - 
education, extension diyisions of colleges ’and universities, or sifnilar 
agencies, 

: Of the surveys which were entirely or for the most part rural in 
scope. reported during the two biennial periods, 80 are briefly re- 
‘viewed in the following pages. Twenty-nine of these were pub- 
lished in printed. form either as separate reports of rural school sur- 
veys or as parts of reports of entire State educational surveys; the - 
other one appeared in mimeographed form. They include. state- 
wide surveys’in eich of the following States: Arizona, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana (2 surveys), Mississippi, Missouri, Texas, - 
Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. One county survey was made 
in each of the following States: Colorado, North Carolina, Ohio, — 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Tennessee! 2 county surveys in 
Michigan and 3 in Texas; 1 school district survey in California, 2 
in Golorado, 1 in’Florida, and 1 in Minnesota; and 2 surveys in out- 
lying possessions of the United States—the Philippine Islands and 
Porto Rico. 4 
Twenty of_the ‘thirty surveys reviewed were directed by repre- 
sentatives of higher educational institutions, 1 by the United States 
Bureau of Education, 1 by an educational foundation, 3 by State 
departments of education, 1 by a committee of representative citi- 
zens including educatorg, 1 by a State teachers’ association, 1 by a 
‘county. superintendent of schools, 1 by a city superintendent of 
‘ schools, and 1 by a superintendent of a consolidated school and a 
representative of a ‘higher educational institution, | 
An examination of the personnel shows that the practice of select- 
ing as directors of state-wide surveys educational experts outside 
the States surveyed is the one most often followed, County and _ 
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_" school-district surveys are usually directed by representatives of 
extension divisions and departments of education in universities and P 
. colleges and State departments of education. One of the Indiana 
surveys was conducted by the General Education Board; the Utah, 
survey by the United States Bureau of Education; the Texas and 
Mississippi surveys by representatives of Cornell University and the 
- University of Wisconsin, respectively. The surveys of the educa- 
tional systems.of the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico avers mado 
under the direction of the International Instittite of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, County and school district surveys in 
Colorado, Florida, Michigan, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas were directed by representatives of. colleges and universities 
( in the States surveyed; and one in North-Carolina by the State de- 
* partment of education in that State. . ~ . z 
" At least five of the state-wide studies may bo classified as self- 
‘surveys—that is, surveys the work of which is done by officials con- 
nected with the school system surveyed. They are tho educational 
surveys of Arizona, Georgia, Indiana, and Missouri, and the Lacku- 
wanna County, Pa., survey. The Arizona survey was conducted 
under the authority of the State board of education by a superintend- 
ent of city schools in that State. The one in Georgia was made, one 
county at a time, by members of the State department of education. 
One of the two state-wide surveys in Indiana is the work of a com- 
mittee of citizens appointed by the governor. The Missouri survey 
had its origin in a series of conferences culled by the State superin- 

. tendent of public schools of that State in the fall of 1923. Its survey 
‘staff consisted entirely of representatives of the State department 
of education, State university, and State teachers colleges in Mis- 
sourt. The county survey in Pennsylvania was done entirely by 
the county superintendent. and his assistant. A ae 

In addition to the cofnplege surveys of rural school conditions, there ff, 
wore many intensive studies of particular phases of rural school sys- 
tems made during the four-year period, reports of which are avail- 
able in printed or mimeographed form, Although such studies are 
not usually considered “surveys” because of their limited scope, 
they present unbiased analyses of edycational situations and are 

“indicative of the growing tendency among educators to replace 
opinion with fact when ‘formulating a program for educational 
improvement. The following are representative studies of this typo: 
School Transportation Problems, and Problems of the 
School in Massachusetts, 1925, State department of educa 

- lems of the Latger Sch nit in Illinois, 1926, Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association; Consolidated Schools, and Ungraded 
(rural) Schools in Minnesota, 1925, State department of Jucation ; 

|. Centralization and Copsolidation of Schools in Ohio, 1925, State ff 
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7 ‘ 
department of education; A Survey of the One Hundred Seventy- 
two Kansas Consolidated Schools, 1925, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kans.; Consolidated Schools in Iowa, 1926, State 
department of public instruction; School Consolidation and? Trans- 
portation of Pupils in Oklahoma, 1926, State departmént of educa- 
tion; Value of Rural School Supervision in Indiana, 1926, State 
departinent 9£public instruction; A«Study ef Transportation in 
Utak, 1925, State department of publi¢ instruction; Costs of Opera- 
tion of the Sonoma County, Calif. Secondary Schools, 1926, Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers Association; Status of Teachers in Wisconsin, 1924, 
State department of public instruction;*@onsolidation of Schools ip 
Florida, 1924, State department.of public instruction; and Bulletin 
of Information, Concerning school costs, rates of taxation, and sala- 
ries for the year ending June 30, 1925, State Departivant of Educa- 
tion, Augusta, Me, . ; . 


p + 
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PURPOSE pF RURAL SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Rural school surveys have developed from the occasional descrip- 
tive accounts common a few years ago into analytical studies in which 
facts reached by scientific methods have replaced opinion, They are 
made for the same purpose as other school surveys, namely, to make 
unbiased analyses of educational situations which may be used: as 
bases for formulating programs for improvement. They are different 
from surveys of urban school systems in the matter of detail and 
in the emphasis placed,upon specilic problems in analyzing situations, 
For example, in rural school suryeys mort attention ig usually given 
to district. boundaries, location of buildings, or to pupil transporta- - 
tion than is necessary in analyzing a city school system. as 
- The survey is now accepted as an important feature of administra- 

tive technique in rural education. This is shown in the recommen-: 
dation of practically ‘all State surveys for the establishment of 
divisions of research in State departments of education, and by the 
growing number of rural-school surveys. The. following is a typical 
# recommendation and the reasons given for such recommendation in a. 

State survey report: ** ‘ 

Information essential to the efficient, organization and conduct of schools, to 

* planning building progtams, etc., should be collected, interpreted, and made 
avalluble for practical use to superintendents through the State, department of 
education, It is believed that Utgh might: havé’ saved money and promoted 
choo! efficiency if, When consolidation was effected, there had been In the Stato 
department @ researth division from which superintendents could have received 
dala und advice on reorgunization of their schools, building programs, school 
organization programs, certcata, and the like, fitted to the new plan of conaoli- 
dation. Obvious and easily avolded errers In planning and locating buildings... 


aa eT eation 30. Utah, United Sater Burcan of Kivtation Bulletin, 1998, No. ‘.: 
18. Pp. 36, 37, ° Ln Peat rece 
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in the establishment of many small high ‘schools, and the Ike, costly not. only 
in money but in the educational welfare of children, were observed by the survey 
‘Staff in a oumber of districts, 

The results of most surveys find their way to'the people through 
bulletins and reports published by State departments of education, 
higher institutions of learning, and other educational agencies. #Re- 
ports of county school surveys, made by the University of Texas, and 
the studies of the elementary schools of Florida, made as a class 
project-by the departmertt of education in the University of Florida, 
state that the facts were placed before the people in bulletin form 

- for the express purpose of throwing some light on the rural-scheol 
situation in each of the respective States. An interesting and unusual 
procedure connected with the sfiool survey of type counties of West 
Virginip. was the methed of delivering the results of the study to the 
people, Large charts, graphs, and lantern slides showing the survey 
results were explained in public meetings held in schools in the éoun- 
ties in which the studies had been made, 

In the main, -the rural-school surveys deal with practically all 

~prdblems incident to the systems studied. ‘These inclide such ques- 
tions as administration, supervision, tests and measurements, and 

- finance. A few are limited to a, single problem, The survey of Colo- 
rado, for example, is confined to the study @® financing education in 

- that State; that of Rustad Consolidated School in Minnesota illus- 
trates how intelligence and‘achievement tests can be used in a small 
school system by local authorities; the. Lackawanna County, Pa,, - 
‘survey is a school-building survey. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION ' 


[dst of the surveys examined discuss at considerable length the 
administrative control of rural school systems and such adminis- 
tyative problems as school building, consolidation, extent of school - 

acilities furnished, and teacher” preparation, 

Administrative control—tiIn nearly all rural school surveys it is 

| pointed out that school progtess is handicapped because‘of certain 

legal restrictions and regulations relating to, the State and ‘county 

machinery which is set up for the control of the schools. Some 
of the most important of these relate to the personnel, organization, 

- and duties of State boards of education, methods. of selecting State 
and courity school administrative officers, the organization of State - 
departments of education and_units of school administration, ; 

__ The criticism of State boards of education in reports of State 

™ surveys in Arizona, Indiana (survey by the General Education 

_ Board), Mississippi, Texas, and Utah relates largely to the ex 

officio and professional. character of the personnel of the boards and 


_ to the fact that euch boards are noncontinlious bodies, 
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“ ‘The Arizona survey shows that*the present State board of educa-, 
tion consists of 8 members, 5 of whom are ex officio—the governor, 
the State superintendent of public instriction, the presidents of the 
university and the two State normal schools. The remaining three , 
members are professional educational officers appointed by the gov- 
ernor—e city superintendent of schools, a county superintendent of 
schools, and a high-school principal. The survey explains that ex-. 
ecutives of institutions should not act as members of a board which 
is to adopt pulicies for their own administration, the governor should 
not be a member of a board of his own creation, and the State sup- 
erintendent of public instruction should not sit,in judgment upon 
his own activities. The govertior and State superintendent of public 
instruction are ¢lected biennially and are consequently subject to 
frequent chgnge, the members appointed by the governor generally — 
‘change with the administration, and the heads of universities , 
and normal schools are selected by boards of which the governor 
is a member and other members of which are appointed by him. At- 
tention is called to the fact that rent surveys made by the Bureau’ 
of Education, General Education Board, and special commissions 
of educational experts concur in recommending as the best type of 
board a lay board of five or seven members, either appointed 'by — 
the governor with the approval of the-senate or elected by the people, 
with terms of office so frranged that not more than two expire in any 
one year, , 

The Utah survey recommends that the personnel of tha State board 
of education in the future be more representative of Jaymen than - 
professional educators and ex officio officers than is the present prac- 
tice, At present, five of the nine members of the board are engaged 
in educational work. The Missisgippi survey recommends that the 
present ex officio board of education of three niembers be superseded — 

~ by five members appointed by the sovernng for terms of five or six 
years, 

Appointment by the State board of ednvition of the State’s chief 

‘ educhtional officers is indorsed by the State sirveys of Arizona, 

- Indiana ‘(survey by the General Education Board), Mississippi, 
and Utah. Such officers are at present elected by popular vote in 
these States. 

The Indiana survey, made by the General Education Board, em- 
phasizes the fact that the chief State educational officer must be 

_ assisted by a well-qualified professional s staff and must- 
depend largely on this professional staff to explain to the people the edaca- | 
tional policies and plans of the State, to arouse local public sentiment, to as- 

. Bist in-consolidations, and in planning school buildings and grounds, and to * 
ndvise with superintendents and teachers with regard to the organization of 
thelr achoola, courves of atady, Classification of pupils, methods of teaching—in. 
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short, to asslat lim in serving the people at all times and in all ways tn the 
‘dnterests of better schools,” ’ 


A -professional staff, sufficiently large to assist the chief State 


school officer in the performance of such duties as are mentioned in 
the Indiana survey, flecessitates the organization in the State depart- 
ment of education of such divisions as research, school architecture, 
teacher training, supervision, business management, elementary edu- 
cation, etc, Other State surveys in which a similar expansion of the 
activities of State departments of education is recommended are 
Arizona, Missouri, and Utah. 

_ _ The establishment of a division of records and reports in the State 
department of education is recommended in the State survey of 
Missouri, It is pointed out that in collecting data relative to the 
problems studied by the survey staff many difficulties were en- 
countered because the records and reports showed inaccuracies and 
omissions. Becquse of this experience the survey staff further recom- 
mends that the State department of education conduct an intensive 
campaign among school and county officials for adequate report mak- 
ing, that the blanks now in use be reyised and that the legislature 
attach a:penalty upon local school officials for failure ta.maka reports 
within specified dates, . 

Survey reports of the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico regard 

_ the development of public education in the last quarter of a century 
8S a great achievement, The task of providing an adequate system 
of education is complicated in both possessions by a language prob- 


lem. In one instance, it is the attempt to make English the common’ 


language of a race speaking many dialects; in the other, it is an 
attempt to develop the ability to use two languages—English and 
Spanish. The educational ¢chicvement js attributed to a consider- 
able extent to the highly centralized administrative control. The 
Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico, responsible only to the 
President of the United States, is said to be practically absolute in 
authority. While such highly centralized educational systems are 
desirable from many points of view, the opinion is expressed in both 
reports that certain modifications ore necessary in order to bring 
: about the best results, The chief modification is concerned with the 
need of developing the human side of administration. There is too 
much routine and a tendency for supervision to revert to mere inspec- 
tion. As a consequence an unduly large part of the time of both 
teachers and’ supervisors ig given to making reports, There is no 
time for professional advancement through reading, study, confer- 
ence,or visitation of the work of others, 
The county unit. of school administration is generally recom- 
mended for the States in which'the small district unit prevails, In 


| “Public Méucation in Todianh. General Education Board, 1023, p, 194, 
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most of the surveys in which the county is the unit of school ad- 
ministration it was generally found that the powers and duties of — 
county boards of education should be strengthened. 

While the small rural schools of Arizona do not present. a dis- 
couraging aspect when measured by financial support, length of 
term, qualifications of teachers, and pupil achievement, ‘it is pointed 
out in the survey report of that State that because of the small 
school-district unit, with its army of rural trustees, the small rural 
schools of Arizona present many of the defects inherent in that type 
of educational organization. This fact has been emphasized in 
former surveys, and a reorganization on the county-unit basis has 
been recommended as a remedy in past surveys as well as in this one. 

In Indiana the township is the present unit of school administra- 
tion. The survey made under the direction of the General Educa- 
tion Board recommends that the schools of the townships and of the 

‘incorporated towns be brought into a county system, administered 
by a county board of education provided with requisite authority. 
The advantages to be gained in changing from the township to the 
county unit are summed up as follows: 

The county unit of organization makes possible statesmanlike administration 
and business-like management, Policies and methods of Procedure may ba, 
evolved applicable to the entire county. The county may be divided, without 
regurd to township or town lines, Into an appropriate number of elerffentary 
school, jumfor high school, and senlor high school attendance districts; school 
grounds, school buildings, and equipment for all schools,may be standardized :. 

a uniform salary schedule for all teachers may be adopted, based on length 
of preparation, length of service, and efficiency; uniform courses of study 
may be prescribed for all schools, etc. On the business aide, the adoption of 
the county unit enables one person to buy all achool Supplies, to employ all 
janitors, to provide for the transportation of all school children, to keep all 
school accounts, to make all school reports, etc. For the sake of economy 
alone, the county system should displace the decentralized and extravagant 
township system,” 7 ie 

The Missouri survey report calls attention to the county unit. law 
for school administration, which was passed by the general assembly 
in that. State in 1923, but which was later nullified by referendum 
vote. This law, it states, was a step-in advance over the present 
method of administering rural schools and is an ideal toward which 

| friends of education in Missouri must. work. . 

Reports of State surveys in Mississippi, Texas, and Utah state 
that present county-school administrative systems should be modified” 
in order to insure more efficient service. In Mississippi and Texas it 
is recommended that more administrative powers should be given 
the county boards of education, including the selection of county _ 
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superintendents. The Utah system of county administration is cited 
as an pxample of good administrative practice and theory particu- 
larly im that it has general administrative control over the schools 
nnd selects the superintendent of schools. Such changes as are 

- recommended relate to the method of representation of county school 

. board members, remuneration for theif services, and provision for 

clerical assistance for such boards, 

School buildings—Nearly all the 30 surveys have diagnosed the 

present status of school buildings and made recommendations for 

improvement. Two were building surveys exclusively—the Wiscon- 
sin survey, conducted by ‘the State Teachers’ Association of that 

» State, and the survey of one-teacher elementary schools of Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa. 

The Arizona survey report says that 200 rural school buildings 
must be erected in that State within the next 10 years for replace- 
ment alone; in addition new buildings will be required to care for 
the rapidly increasing school enrollment. In ordér that these build- 
ings shall be well built and conform to proper standards in lighting, 

heating, ventilation, hygiene, and other factors of school construc- 
tion it is recommended that the power of approval of building plans 
be placed in the State department of education, and that school ' 
districts be required to secure approval of plans ‘before construction 
begins. Similar recommendations are made by the Indiana (report 
by General Education Board), and Mississippi surveys, 

In the survey of Marysville Union High School in California it 
was found that the present school plant is inadequate for carrying 
out the kind of school course that Marysville needs and is able to 
pay for. Because of this condition it is recommended that the 
school district take immediate steps by floating a bond of $400,000 
to initiate a program of i development to put into effect a 
modern school course. 

The report of the school survey of Fort Lupton, Colo., shows that 
the present school building scores 415 on a 1,000 point acale: Since 
the district can afford good school buildings, it is advised that it 
bond itself for whatever expenditures are necessary in order to care 
for the school’s steady and rapid growth. 

The Georgia survey shows that. the one-teacher buildings in some 
counties are standard, while in others they are poor. _ Of the 4,500 
one-teacher school buildings found in Indiana st the time of the survey 
made by the General Education Board, about 900 were discovered 
to be well fitted for the conduct of a good one-teacher school. 

Of the 45 one-room buildings scored in Lackawanna County, Pa., 
|| ‘many were found to’be at least 50 years-old and poorly equipped 
and lighted. Some were more than 50 years old, but have been reniod- 
Veil to meet modern idegs, of eae construction, ‘Several 


- 
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stand on plots of ground in crossroad corners scarcely larger than 
the buildings. Atl buildings were scored on the building score card 
designed by the State department of public instruction. It is recom- 

‘mended that the poor buildings be remodeled to conform with com- 
monly accepted standardgrof lighting, heating, and sanitation. 

_ The school plants of Porto Rico touch the extremes of magnificent 
and miserable housing. The municipalities show the best buildings 
and the rural areas the poorest. : 

Great contrast was found in the school buildings of Oconee County, 
S.C, Some are-modern in every respect, while othersre of the most 
primitive ane-teacher type. é +, err: 

Consolidation—In practically all of the surveys consolidation is 
recommended where feasible, and future building programs are con- 
sidered ‘in their relation to progress in consolidation. One of the 
purposes in making building surveys in Lackawanna County, Pa., 
and also in the State of Wisconsin was to determine where consolida- 
tion might be feasible. The Wisconsin survey recommends that 
school districts and counties with buildings showing low scores defer 
building programs until the matter of consolidation can be studied 
thoroughly, | 

Surveys of Indiana (survey by General Education Board), Missis- 
sippi, Utah, and Porto Rico show that considerable progress has been 
made in consolidation, In Indiana about 4,000 one-teacher schools ’ 

- have been abandoned since. 1890, and others are being abandoned at - 
the rate of 250 a year. The best rural school buildings are the con- 
solidated schools erected since 1910. In 1909 consolidated schools 
were practically unknown in Mississippi, and rural school buildings 
were chiefly small, inadequate one-room structures. In 1925, when 

. the survey, was made, more than 67 per cent of the white rural schoal 
population were housed in new, well-constructed school buildings, 
Consolidation among the colored schools was‘nearly as great, 

Inasmuch as the small common-school district as the local unit 
has been discontinued in Utah, one of the chief obstacles to develop- 
ing effective building units of the consolidated type has been elimi- 
nated, ,Some of the recommendations of the survey staff are con- 
cerned with transportation of pupils and the location of consolidated 
schools. In a State in: which consolidation has been developed as 
rapidly as it has in Utah it is inevitable that some mistakes should 
have resulted. The survey staff feél ‘that’future construction of 
buildings should be preceded by, a careful survey of building needs 
made under the direction of a State'sthool-building supervisor, Con- 
aolidation has been encouraged in Porto Rica and has developed . 
at 2 rate that would be tonsidered rapid in the States. The number 
of consolidated schools increased from 96 in 1920 to 800 in 1925, 
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Teacherages are favored in some reports in gonnection with con. | 
solidated-school plants. Three hundred and thirty teachers’ homes 
were found in connection with consoPidated schools in- Mississippi. 
District-owned teachers’ homes in Texas increased nearly 31 per 
cent jn the four-year period 1918-1922, A teacherage.in connection 
with every school with more than one teacher in Caldwell County, 
Tex., is recommended in the survey of that county as an inducement _ 
for married men to remain in the teaching profession. 

Term and attendance.—In discussing the extent of school facilities 

_ available for children the Texas survey report says that consider- 
ation should be given to both the length. of the school year available 
to the children and the extent to which it is utilized. Tt is assum 
that, within reasonable limits, the longer the school year and the 
more regularly children attend, the more school work they will 
accomplish. ES . 

In Arizona the mininium-length of term reported was eight 

- months, Fhe Indiana survey (rural education survey committee) 
emphasizes that the minimum teachers’ wage law in that State acts- 
as 8 practical incentive to make the school term at least 8 monthg- 

» ” because the arinual teacher's salary must be at least $800, even though - 
the school term may be less than 8 months. The surveys of Missouri 
and Texas réport variations of rural school terms as follows: Mis. ~ 
. - Souri, from less than 4 months to more than 8 months; Texas, less 
than 3 months to more than 9 months. Practically one-third ofthe + 
white rural sthouls of Tex#s were found to have a school, term of 
approximately 6 months, One of the recommendations for the im- 
provement of schools for negroes in Texas is.a longer school term, 

The extent to which the rural schools are utilized js indicated in 
data showing the percentage of enrollment: to school census and the 

* percentage of atténdance. The enrollment in- the primary schools 

: ‘in, the Philippine Islands is only one-third of the total population . 

~ of the children of primary-school age. The county districts of Utah 

‘have been enrolling a Aarger per cent of their school popu- 
Istion than haye the city districts, but the percentage of increase 
from 1900 to 1925 has been greater in the city districts. In 1900 the 
county districts enrolled 86 per cent of the school population and the- 
city 77 per cent; in 1925 the county districts enrolletl 96.8 per cent 
and the city districts 96.1 per cent. The Texas State survey shows — 

, that the percentage of attendance is lower for rural than for urban 
schools, Fin o? R 

The teaching staff—Practically all of the surveys, except those 
whose scope of’inquiry is limited to a particular problem, such as 
finance or school buildings, ifvestigated with considerable care Ger- 
tain questions concerning the teaching staff of the’ rural schools 
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These investigations relate to the relative numbers*of men and women 
teachers, their training, experience, and salaries. Facilities furnished. - 
by the various States for the preparation of teachers are given 
consideration tn most of the State surveys. Of the 234 men teachers 
in rural elementary schools in Utah, 12 are in one-teacher schools and 
204 in two or more teacher schools. The percentage of men in ele- 
mentary-school positions in Utah is exceeded in only five States of 
the United States—Arkansas, 32.7; West Virginia, 30.5; Mississippi, 


’ 26.3; Kentucky, 25.2; and Indiana, 23.1, + 


. Ninety-four per cent of the teachers in one-teacher schools in 
Arizona have four years of training above the elemeritary school, 
The average number of weeks training above high-school graduation 
of teachers in one-room rural schools in Indiana (report of survey 
committee) is 36, which is the legal minimum. Fewer than one-half 
of the teachers in one-teacher schools and-slightly more than one- 
half of those in three-teacher schools in Utah have had the two years 
of professional training abeve high-school gride which is consid- 
ered the standard mount of preparation necessary for elementary- 
school teachers._ ‘In, 1923, 15.2 per cent of the rural teaching force 
in Missouri had no high-school training and only 57 per cent had 
more than four years’ high-school preparation. In Logan County, . 
Olfio, it was found that 88.7 ‘per cent of the rural elementary teachers’ 
had less than two years of training beyond high school. Urban: 
teachers im Porto Rico excel-rural teachers in both academic prepa-. 
ration and experience, “ ’ : fi 

Definite data on experience are found in a few of the 30 surveys. 


* The median experience of the elementary teacher in Arizona. was 6 


_ whools there was little difference between the salaries of men and 


‘teachers, -It was found in the Utah survey that invthe one-teacher” 


years.. In Missouri the median experience of the rural teacher was 
2.7 years; of the city teacher 6 years. The median-number of years 
of teaching experience ‘for teachers in the county school districts in 
Utah, was 3,3 years; in city school districts 6.3 years. q 
Considerably more thap one-half of-the one-room rural teachers 
in Indigna (report of the survey committee) received apprdximately 
the minimum annual salary of $800 a year in 1923. A comparison 
of average annual salaries for rural teachers in one-half the counties 
of Missouri, with teachers in 50 per cent of the cities of that State, 
shows: Counties, $562.50; cities, $786.22. The median annual salary 
of teachers of one-room schools in Utah was $817; in city schools 
$1,384. The median annual salary for the white women in thé one- 
teacher schools of Texas was $608; in the’ two-teacher schools $627; 
in the four or moré teacher schools about $727. Men teachers in the . 
smaller schools of Texas received about $100 a year more than women ~ 
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women teachers. In the other types of rural schools’ men received 
slightly higher salaries-than women, -) 

Most of the State surveys recommend better facilities for the. prep- 

‘aration of rural teachers. The Mississippi and Texas surveys say 

+ that rural-teacher training departments should be 

teachers’ colleges in each of these States, Th survey recom- 


colleges, - ; 
, SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCHION - - .. 


Many defects ‘in rural education are attributable directly to tha 
lack of adequate supervision, There is scarcely a problem of instruc- 
- _ lion in rural schools which is not affected by supervision. Reports 
"of recent rural-school surveys have dorie much to focus attention 
upon this fact, Twenty-three of the surveys uhder. discussion 
analyzed the.rural supervisory problems with regard to such ques- 
tions as the State’s part in supervision, the method of selecting super- 
intendents, numbers provided, and their training. Conclusions based _ 
on such data as scores on testing programs, age-grade t#les, time 
allotted to the various school subjects, and training of teachers ob- 
tained in these surveys and appearing in the reports, show convinc- ' 
ipgly the value and the need of supervision. 

Not only were the provisions for rural school supervision critically 
analyzed in the various surveys but constructive criticism was offered 
in most. cases. In-drawing their conclusions, surveyors usually define 
the purpose of supervision, thus contrasting what is with what 
should be. The following definition from the Missouri survey report 

is typical ; ‘ 

The fundamental purpose of supervision is to give children a better education 
by improving the work of teachers while in service. Supervision helps the 
poor teacher to become o gond teacher and the good teacher to become a better 

_ * teacher, A supervisor shonld give demonstrations of good teaching, ald in 


lesson planning; show teacheraliow to improve teaching, -ndvise with teachers . 
concerning the best ways to handle children of different types, and show: where 


_ and how to find good teacliing materials.” F if 
In offering suggestions for the improvement of rural school super- 
vision most surveyors assert that State oversight of this service is 
essential if it is to function to the best adyantage, and recommend 


- 
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that State departments of education should take a leading part in the - 
supervisory program. As indicated by the preceding sentence, con- 
chisions reached by the surveyors embody certain genéral principles 
to follow in outlining supervisory programs, In the Utah report . 
these principles are designated “ Miriimum Essentials for an Efficient 
State Supervisory Program.” The list follows: *# 


1, Adequate standards for supervisorg: (1) Of training and experience set 
up by the State's certificating service; (2) of personality, leadership, organizing, 
and administrative ability set up by the employing agencies, namely, superin- 
tendents and boards of education, ” ; 

2, Definite agreement concerning the Hnes of authority and responsibility of 
| ced officers, State, and county district super{ntendents, State and county 

istrict general and spetipl-subject supervisors, principals, and teachers. 

3, Adequite educatipnal objectives set up and understood. * 

/ & Wellorgant lans and programs of work to meet .the need of the. 
schools, both long term covering a period-of years, and immediate covering ° 
current problems, tah 

5, Teachers initiated into the avAflable help they may expect froni supervisors 
an held responsible for profiting by such proffered assistance. ’ 


The report states that the greatest of the enumerated needs in Utah 
are those calling for higher standards for supervisory officers’ and 
for improvement in the quality of tl service. . ~ Y & 

The legal and administrative provisions for supervision are dis: * 
cussed in a number of studies. -Reports of surveys in States in which 

_ county superintendents are elected by popular vote uniformly criti- 
cize this method as unsatisfactory. The following are typical of 
these criticisms: i 4 


The present polltical form of county organization can not supply the type of 
professional supervision needed to secure the best results’ in rural school educa? 
tlon * *.*. The teachers under present conditiona work with little super 
vision nnd guidance.” ‘ = 

To obtain effitient leadership in county educational affairs the office of county 
superintendent must be put on a strictly professional basis and must carry a 
salary in keeping with its dignity and importance, The county superintendent's 
task {8 certainly as Important as that of the city superintendent; he should, 
therefore, be compensated as fairly, To interest well-trained and experienced 
men, the office should pay not less than $3,000 annually, with fixed annual incre, . 
ments for continued service up to $3,600 a year. As soon as county boards of 
education puy more, they can demand more. To be prepared for their work, 
county superintendents should at least be college or normal-school graduates 
{four-year course) and should have, In addition, at least one year's graduate 
work specializing in supervision and rural administration and five years’ expe 
rience in public-school work. Such qualifications will not only insure efficiency, 
but will also safeguard the office agalnst pergonal favoritiam and local intrigue.®* 


("Survey of Education In Utah. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, 
No. 18. P, 220, , ’ + 
“A Survey of the Arizona Publte-School System, 1025, p. 46, 

™ Poblic Education {fn Indiana. General Educgtion Board, 1923, pp, 204-208, 
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The Texas law provides that in counties ‘of fewer than 3,000 scho-_ 
lastics, unless provision has been made for the election of a superin- | 
tendent of schools, the county judge shall serve ex officio in this | 
capacity, At the time of the survey (1923-24). there were 100 county 
judges serving 102 of the 253' counties of the State in’ this capacity, 
In other counties the superintendents were elected by popular vote. 

Of the ex officio superintendency the report states: 

Ta the judgment: of the survey staff, the showing of the elected county super- 
intendents is not 80 good in this respect as Is to be desired, but their stagus Is 
distinctly superior to that of the ex officio superintendents. * * * Prorl- 
slon should be made‘at ounce for a material reduction in the number *° 
officio county superintendents in all counties haying os many as 25 teaMers 
in common-school districts.” - ’ ; 

In Utah the superintendents are appointed by the county district, 

boards of education, The suryeyors cbmmend this method and state 

that the administrative organization provides the necessary machin- 

ery for the employment of professionally. trained supervisory as: 

sistants to the superintendents, wherever the financial burden can be 
- met locally. : 

The different State surveys have established by evidence that rela- 
tively few professionally trained supervisors are esiployed in rural 
school systems, and that therefore the supervision of thesa schools is 
mainly of a nonprofessional type. «Survey reports state that the 

‘ number of rural teachers a supervisor can effectively assist depends 
upon local conditions, such us roads, distances, and types of schools, 
to such an extent that the exact number is a problem for the local ” 
‘school officials to decide after careful study. Surveyors agree, how-~ 

: ever, that a supervisor should be provided for approximately every 
' 30 teachers. >. 

The report of the Philippine Islands survey calls attention to the 
difficulties encountered in establishing the present school system in 

| those islands whieh necessitated the development of an effective super- 

visory program. A sampling of the number of teachers per super- 

visor in-the report shows from 84 to'61 in the different divisions 

studied. The number apparently is no& great, but it is noted that 

much territory must be covered,’in many instances over extremely 

~ bad roads. Invaddition to the handicap of great distances to travel, 

Philippine Islands supervisors have a large amount of clerical work, 
which takes much of their time. ; 

: In the Indiana survey not one professional assistant to a county | 

| superintendent was found, and 20 superintendents Had no clerical 
help. The report recommends: | 

Every county superintendent should have at least one stendgraphic and 
clerical assistant; * * * this would free the superintendents from clerical - 


“Terhs Educational Survey Report.” Educational Achivement. P, 34, i 
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details which now consume a large part of their time, to the consequent. negieat- 
of Important administrative and supervisory duties, ' 

Well-trained county Superintendents “will labor to Uttls e; and class- 
room work will continue to be extremely unsatisfactory /mless provision fa. 
also made for proper supervision, particularly of beginning feachers. It should 
be made ‘mandatory upon each county to Provide at least one supervisory | 
assistant, whenever qualified superintendents are in charge, for it would be 
a waste of money to put a trained and experienced supervisor under an 
antrained superintendent. One supervisor fn each county could not poasibly 
flo all that should be done, but she.could do much to improve the schools, par- 
ticularly if ber major attention is given to beginning teachers.” 


The Utah survey report states that there was evident belief in the 
value of supervision as shown by the fact that in the State depart- 
ment of education, in the city districts, and in 16 of the 35: county 
districts, general or ial supervisors or both were employed. For 
the State as a whole, the staff of supervisors was found inadequate 
in number. Some districts had none; others had altogether too few 

. Supervisors or supervising principals. ’ 

Evidence found in the Texas survey convinced those making the 
report that in many respects the country child was not given an 
educgtional opportunity equal to that provided the city child, It 

_Wwas stated that a high type of professional supervision would ma- 
terially assist in reducing tHe disparity, and that wherever a super- 
intendent has more than chers under his supervision he should 

_ have the assistance of a helping teacher or assistant supervisor for 

‘each 50 teachers or major fraction thereof, 

The Missouri-report states: a' : 

The‘ conviction is fairly prevalent among rural teachers, county school 
officials, and the educational leadere in that State that the right type of 
constructive supervision is necessary for our isolated rural schools as they 
now exist. Recently one of our leading county superin ts In Missouri 
resigned his office because it was impossible, in his judgment, for any man 


to do properly the administrative, clerical, and supervisory duties n emandod 
of his office.” ' 


MEASURING INSTRUCTION 


During the last two biennial periogg standardized tests were used ~ 
extensively in rural-school surveys. is means of appraising the - 
educational output of rural schools seems to have found a definite 
place in critical studies of schools of this type. Seventeen of twenty- 
seven surveys in which instruction was studied made some use of 
objective tests and five of “the remainder made extensive use of 
age-grade distributions. . : ; 

- The tendency to secure intelligence ratings of pupils in rural , 
schoo] surveys, in addition to their educational scores, is growing./ 


‘Public Education tn Indiana, General Education Board, 1023, p, 208, _ 
| @ Facta Concerning Public Education in Missouri, 1924, p. 43, |, /} 
|. 
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Tis i is particularly trae when it is desired to make comparisons be- 
tween schools or systems. Many directors of educational research | 
consider it essential to know the intelligence ratings in order to make 
the widest use of ratings in educational tests. That is, in dete¢mining 
whether pupils are progressing through school according to their 
ability, intelligence, as well as educational scores are necessary. Both 
mental and educational tests were used in 5 State, 4 county, 3 dis- _ 
trict, and 2 insular, surveys reviewed, In. at least four surveys, 
standardized achievement tests were used with the mental and = 
- cational tests. ~ 
Testing programs in the different rural surveys sevicwel vary in 
scope from the use of educational tests in selected subjects in one or 
two elementary grades to programs including exhaustive -gnalyses 
of practically all grades~ The number of pupils tested ranged from 
a small per cent of thé total school population in some of the large 
surveys to 100 per cent in some of the smaller ones, In general, the 
testing programs were limited by time and funds to representative . 
schools”und grades; for-the same reasons, selections of subjects were 
+. Mecessary in many ‘surveys, With the limitations mentioned, the 
subjects were selected in accordance with the gpecific purposes of the 


. 


respective siirveys. 
' ‘The Texas survey report cites the followmg reasons for selecting 
certain grades: tia rs 


Grade V. primarily because, as shown by its frequent nse in other surveys, , 
it represents a stnge far enough advanced to provide a falr test of what the 
school has «lone; Grade VII, because It representg in the State of Texas the 
last- -gmde of the elementary school. While it was the purpose, therefore, tu 
secure data primarily in Grades V.and VII, tests were given ‘in the rural 

- schools ‘to alf grades above tiie second. It required little, H any, more timo 
to teat all grades above the econd in the amall rural school than It would oh, 
to.test only the fifth ang seventh.” 


“The Utah sutvey report explains the selection ofpcuoals anfollows: , 


Bince neither the time nor the money was available to carry out a standard- | 
'- {med testing program includirig ¢évery elementary ‘school {n the State, a’ 
“sampling ".method was followed. Districta and schools were pelected In such 
@ manned as to include all kinds, thus securing a fair and accurate picture of 
conditions prevailing in the gounty school districts throughout the Stat ; 
|. ‘Tests used in the different surveys included many of the, Well- 
_ known educational tests, including both elementary ergdes and dec- . 
ondary ‘grades. Tests were given most frequently. im the funda- 
mental subjects, and the discussions of results invariably begin with 
+> the subject of reading, thus emphasizing prominent place this 
| _ subject occupies in all survey testing programs, The use of achieve- 
'  ment'tests in rural schools does not seem to be widespread, but these 


' 
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were: used in s few instances in conne:tion with educational or. | 
mental tests. we a! 
Facts shown by test results and age-grade tables served as bases, 
_.in 22 of the 30 surveys mentioned, for conclusions and recommenda- 
tions relative to pupil classification, school organization, curricular 
offerings, supervision, and other instructional problems. In ‘most 
cases comparisons were used freely in the treatment of test resul 
Scores of pupils in city school systems and the norms for the 
- grades are shown for coniparative purposes, A number of repo 
show test results in the different types of rural schools surveyed. 
Comparisons show that pugils in the rural schools made lower 
scores, grade ‘for grade, in Arizona,’ Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, 
* Ohio, Texas, and Utah than those in the city schools of these States; ‘ 
the reverse is shown to be true in the West Virginia survey report. 
Differences ‘varied from yery little to more than a year’s progress, 
An extreme differenceyis noted in the following quotation. from the | 
Indiana survey: eae ) 
 Elgbth-gradp puplis In the city ‘schools are about oe and ninetenthe years 
ahond of pupila in one-teacber schools and more than a year ahead of the 
pupils in the large consolidated schools and town achoola?® ‘ ’ 

That test results were put to practical use in arriving at conclu- 

’ sions is shown by this typical discussion concerning them in one 
survey : i aan et a a : 

Many causes suggest themselves. The average rural school teacher has not 
herself attended school so long as the average city teacher, and therefore ts 
not 80 wel) prepared to teach rural teacher has more classes to Instruct, 
and hence lexs time to devot@ to. any one grade, . The school year in the rural 

‘section Is shorter than the school year in thé cities, Rural attendance ts pot 
so regular. Rural schoolhouses are in general less well adapted and lesé well 
equipped for school work. Tpese and other: condittons militate against. Buc 


cessful Work In the small rural school,” % 


The Texas survey report calls attention to the fact that when the 
-Telationship of achievement to capacity to learn is considered, rural 
pupils in some instances rank ag high'or higher than city pupils, 
This report also calls attention to the poor facilities for conducting 
rural schools as factors to be considered when comparing tHe regults 


of instruction in these schdels to the.rpsults in city school systéma, 

~ Age-grade tables appear in most rural #choolgsurvey reports. ‘These 
show the amount of acceleration,-nornif rl through school, | 
retardation, and, used in connection with: tnental and edicational rat- 
ings, pupil achievement. Reports of; guzyeys in Arizona, Florida, 
Georgia, Texas, West Virginia, Kalamazoo County, Mich,, Porto 
Rico, and-the Philippine Islands show high.percéntages of retarda- 
tion and low percentages ‘of acceleration among pupils of rural 


*Fpbitc Education in Indiana; Gengral Education Board, pp. 19, £0. 
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schools. In the-sirvey of the Logan County, Ohio, schools, high 
percentages of under-age and also over-age pupils were found in the 
one-room schools, but retardation was less than among the pupils of 
the one urban district in the county. The report of the Logan 
County strity states: “ The wise superintendent will not pass by facts ‘ 
such as are shown in the age-grade tables without looking very closely 

- into the reasons for a large amount of retardation.”** The Florida 
survey report gives as the reason for excessive retardation among 
rural pupils in that Stafe, (1) short terms; (2) large classes and 
large numbers of classes (3) poor teaching; and (4) lack of super- . 
vision. 

Pupil classification is a subject. frequently discussed in connection 
with test results in the survey reports examined. The surveyors 
found that standard -tests were seldom used among rural schools. 
That more local use should be made of them for diagnostic purposes 
_ is included in nearly all recommendations. The Surface Creek sur- - 
vey report is an illustration: ‘ 

The ‘use of standard tests in the work of the schools should be encouraged, 
for they have come to be a necessary part of the machinery of modern educa- 
tlom Thelr greatest usefuliiess is to be found within the schools themselves 
rather than in comparison of achools.” + 
. Although some of the best results of testing programs in jageal 
school surveys made during the period under discussion have been in- 
(direct ones, such as the training of many rural-school teachers. and 
‘superintendents i in the use of standard instruments for measuring 
teaching results, and calling attention to the.relation of achievement 

* of pupils to* their intelligence, evidencéof direct benefits are also at ° 
hand. The following quotation from the report of the West Vir- 
- ginia survey;is an example: 
On the basis of the results of the atandard testa ‘the teachers vee from 
+ the 1,675 pupils tested 276 pupils, or 16.5 per cent, * * * and promoted 
them the following Monday a into the next higher ‘grades, giving 
A 


them. a chance to ‘show in the r ining two montbs of school whether they 
could dé the work or not: At thejend of the year the writer received o 

puted report from the various prihci Is through the superintendent, 

ing how these 276 pup!fs had fared. ‘The Teport revealed that 269 o 
‘Dumber, or approximately 05 5 per cent, had made good and had been promoted .« 
again at the end of the year.™ : : 2 


_ SUPPORT FOR RURAL EDUCATION 


A considerable portion of the space of reports of State surveys of 
Arizona, Géorgia, Indiana (both surveys), Mississippi, Missouri, 
Texas, ahd Utah is devoted to an analysis of tif problem of financing 


| ™McCrncken, Charies C, County and Bellefontaine, Ohio, Bcbool Burrey. P. 20; 
Manuel, Herschel T., and others. The Surface Creek Survey, p, 23. - = 
Bhs ° ™ Caving, L. V, School Survpy of Type Counties of Weat Virginia, p. 66. 
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-& 
public-school education in elementary and secondary schools in rural 
communities, The survey of one State—Coldrado—deals exclusively —_ 
with the subject of public-school finance. A few of the county and - 
school-district surveys discuss the subject, The chief factors con- 
sidered by each of the surveys are: (a) The ability of the unit sur- 
‘veyed to support its schools; (4) sources of present funds, and (c) 
recommendations for improvement, rg a 
’ Ability to support schools—Practically all of the surveys that 
.-treat the subject ‘of school finance say that the units surveyed have 
wealth enough to adequately support the schools.. This coticlusion 
is usually arrived at by dividing the income and wealth or taxable 
property of the“unit surveyed by the number of children to be edu- 
“ated. The Utah survey has the following to say concerning this 
method of measuring a State’s ability to support i#& schools: | 
, The most satisfactory measure or index of a State's economic resources 
would be one which combined into a singie sum or Index its wealth and its 
income. Hconomists are agreed ,that income is a more accurate measure of 
ability to pay than taxable wealth, It has therefore been deemed best in at- 
tempting to devise a measure or Index of economic resources to combine only 
a cerfail) per cent of a State's total wealth with Its net current income. A 
combination which bas beén used from time to time, and which is perhaps | 
a8 satisfactory a combination as can be devised, is one which uses current in. 
come plus one-tenth of wealth, 
_ A recent bulletin of the National Education Association applies this measure 
or Judex to each of the 48 States as a means of determining thelr ability to 
provide schéol revenues, It also arranges and ranks the States on the basis 
uf thelr ecunomic resources per child 6-13 years of age. In addition to this 
it shows for each State the per cent of its economic resources that was actually 
expended -for the support of public elementary schools and high schools. It 
will be seen that this per cent may be taken as a measure of the effort put 
forth by the respective States.” ; 
The several surveys made an effort to point out the financial 
‘ability of the State or unit surveyed to support schools, generally 
: by showing their relative per capita of school attendance wealth as 
compared with other similar units, or citing comparisons of expendi- 
tures for school maintenance with expenditures for tobacco, bever- 
ages, automobiles, ete. — ” a 
Sources of present funds—Public schools in rural communities 
receive their support largely from funds derived from the following 
sources: (a) Federal, (4) State, (c) local—county and school 
districts, . m + L's 
Federal funds contributing to the support of schools in the sur- 
veys discussed herewith consist of forest-reserve funds, the Smith- 
Hughes funds, and royalties derived from fhe Federal oil and mineral 
leasing act. Arizona, Colorado, and Utah all have large acreages 


of Miducatjon in Utah, , United Staten Burean of Education Bulletin, 1926, 
. Pp. 208, 399, . a ny gy a 
' “. 
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SOURS vemstitutes only a ‘small percentage of total receipts for ele- | 
. ment ya d high schools in these States. 3 he 4 
Subypys-of Colorado,and Utah give definite information concern- 


by the United States may, with certain exceptions, be leased to any 
association or individual for the purpose of exploiting the mineral 
products. The moneys received by the States are used for the support 
of roads and public schools. The Utah survey calls attention to the 
fact: that of the 13 States receiving grants from the Federal leasing 
act, in all but two States—California and Wyoming—the sums Te- 
, ceived have been of negligible importance up to the present time, 
In discussing this source of revenue the Colorado survey says: 
* The Interest of this act for Colorado lies Jn the possibilities of the discovery 
‘of mineral deposits of gréat yalue in the public domaln located within the State 
which would thus become an important source of revenue to the State. It {s 
wot too svon to conalder what should be the proper distribution of such a tand, 
and all those interested in education should see to It that the claims of educa- 
tion for a portion of it are properly presented to the legislature,” 

The Utah Legislature in 1923 enacted a Jaw devoting the entire 
proceeds of funds* derived from the Federal oil and leasing act to 
the principal of the State permanent school fund. Wyoming de- 
votes 50 per cent of its revenue from this source to public schools, 

| and is able from this fund to-provide approximately $250 a year 
for every elementary-school teacher and $375 for every high-school 
teacher. — 

State funds for the support of schools are derived chiefly from 
income from permanent, school funds and school lands, appropria- . 

| tions, and taxes. Incomes from permgnent school funds and school ' 
fe lands represent a small per cent, of the total revenues for public 
schools. Survey reports from Arizona, Colorado, Thdiana (rural 
education survey committee), Missouri, and Utah show that incomes 
from these sources varied from 1,4 per cent to 7.1 per cent of the 


total, rf ; 
| 4 LLL ; 
ony. @ Financing of Biiblic Haueation ta Colorado, University of Colorado Bulletin, vol: 24, 
M No, 6, P, 86, ’ : - ‘ - r ] ' 2§. 
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In most of the States the major portion of the funds contributed 
by the States for the support of schools is derived from appropria- 
tions and taxes, The school laws of Arizona provide that the State 
shall leyy a tax sufficient fo raise a sum amounting to not less than 
$25 per capita for all children in average daily attendance in the 
common and high schools of the State. The Arizona survey shows 
than in 1922 this fund arnounted to 24.2 per cent of the total revenue 
for the support of schools. ‘ } 
- According to the Colorado survey, prior to the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 that State had never pursued any ten- 
tinuous: policy of making State appropriations for school support, 
and the only appropriation now made for common-school purposes 
is that necessary to receive and administer the Federal grant for 
vocational education under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Every State now makes appropriations for this purpose. — 

_ The constitution of Missouri requires the State to set. apart annu- 
ally not less than 25 per cent of the State revenue, exclusive of 
interest and sinking fund for the support of the public schools. Tho 
survey of Missouri says in practice the general assembly sets apart 
one-third of the reyénue for the support of public elementary and 
high schools, During the school year 1919-20 this appropriation. 
‘amounted to 11.8 per cent of the total receipts for school support, 

The Utah suryey shows that during the school year 1924-25 more, 
than 31 per cent of the total receipts for the support of elementary 
and. high schools was derived from State taxes. ~ The only special 
appropriations made at the present time are those for sglaries and 
wages, office expense, travel of and equipment for the State board of 
education, and appropriations to match Smith-Hughes subventions, 

The percentage of the total amount of school support; (interest on 
permanent funds, appropriations, and taxes) derived from the State, 
as giyen in survey-reports from Arizona, Mississippi, and Utah, are 
higher than in most States. These percentages are 28, 28.5, and 
35.03, respectively. 

Support for schools is derived chiefly from county and local school 
districts. The county as a source of school support is increasing in + 
importance in the country as a whole. Surveys of Arizona, Colo: , 
trado, Mississippi, and Utah indicate that. the county contributes 
relatively large percentage of the total revenue for the support o 
public schools, In Utah where, in most instances, the school distri 
is the county, approximately 59 per cent of the total revenue for 
school support was received from county district. funds in 1924-25. 
The Arizona survey points out that, while Arizona has been regarded , 
us 8 State in which the county is utilized as the chief means of local _. 
support, the tendency since 1913 has been to decrease the percentage . 

of the total funds derived from county sources; this decrease is shown « 


BG 


eae seine funds should be abandoned | In Colorado an voon as possible, and & ) 
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by the following percentages: 39.8 in 1915 and 32.9 in 1929. The 
percentage of total revenue from county funds given in the Colorado 
survey report was 21 per cent for 1922; that given in the Mississippi 
report was 23.3 per cent for 1925, 

Surveys from Colorado, Indiana (General Eduegtion Board), Mis. 
souri, and Utah show that the chief burden of school support comes 
from. the local districts. The percentages of the total given in sur- 
veys from each of these States were ebpronitantaly 80, 90, 85, and 
58, respectively. 

Recommendations —The réicotumen dnttont concerning finances 
made in the surveys deal chiefly with changes in the methods of _ 


‘apportioning State school funds, units of taxation, new methods of 


taxation, and equalization funds. ~ 

All. of the State survey reports and some of the Sane surveys 
recommend more equitable methods for distributing State school 
funds, ' In most of the:surveys reviewed the basis for distribution is 
he school census. This method has long been regarded as unscien- 

fic. In discussing the methods that should be used the following 
quotation from the Colorado suryey is reasonably typical of discus- 
sions on the subject found in other surveys: 


The general conclusion of educational authorities on ‘this subject is that 
no single basis of apportioning school funds will prove to be satisfactory, just, 
and equitable 1f used singly and alone, and that the best results can be ob- 
tained only by a combination of two or more bases. -A combination of the 


. teachers-actually-employed basis with saggregate-days-of-ottendance basis, to- 


gether with a distribotion based upon the valuation, affords one of the best 
plans yet evolved for securing 2 just and equitable distribution of ‘school funds, ~ 

By using the number of teachers actually- employed as n basis of apportlon- 
ing scbool funds, recognition is given to one of the most important elements 
to be considered in conducting a school, namely, the qualifications and ablijty 
of the teacher. The higher the salary a district can pay, the better qualified 
tencher it can secure. " Furthermore, this plan plaees a premjaom on the‘ em- 
ployment of a sufficient number of teachers. to teach the children properly and 
seryes asa strong Incentive to provide an adequate teaching staff. Used aa 
the sole basis of apportionment it would fall"to place a premium on such 
desirable education, efforts as increasing the attendance and lengthening the 
school term, 

Under the plan of apportioning school funds upon the basis of aggregate 
days of attendance the State pays communities for the actual numbers of 
pupils at school each day, with the result that & premium {fs pinved both upon 
regularity of aftendance and upon lengthening of the achool term. It takes 
into consideration the various efforts which a community makes to secure 
‘these. results, The State phye for each pupil in attendance and also for 
each day that the pupil has the opportunity to remaln in attendance. H used 
alone this plan would give city schools an advantage over the amall country 
districts by reason of the longer term of school and the much smaller number 
of teachers required for each 1 ,000 children, ' 

The: nee ‘of the school census for the apportionment of State and county 
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combination plan adopted providing for the distribution of funds’on the basis 

of the number of teachers actually employed and the aggregate days of at- 

tendance and the valuation, of the school district. It might be desirable tor 

the State to pay a fixed amount for each teacher actually employed and then 

apportion the remainder of the State fund on the basis of aggregate attend- 

ance and assessed valuation, It would als@ be desirable to set aside a certain 

.+ “reserve fund or equalization fund" before making the aboye apportionment 

.,{0 be used for the relief of those communities which have made the maxtinum 

‘effort allowed by law and yet are unable to meet the minimum educational 
requirements of the State,@ * 


In each of the surveys larger units of taxation are recommended. 
It is generally agreed jin most of the surveys that the State should 
bear a larger percentage of the cost of maintaining schools than is 
the present practice, and that: the county as a unit for taxation and 
school administration should be snbstituted for the small school 
district, unit in States where the county unit does not now exist. 

The Indiana survey (rural education survey committee) bases its, 
recommendations for increasing the proportion of the burden‘of school 
support to be borne by the State as a unit upon the following two 
considerations ; V3 r 

(a) The recommendation already made for the use of the income und inherit- 
ance taxes for school purposes, which would necessarily Involve the State as a 
unit for the distribution of these revenues, y 

(b) A consideration of the degree to which a@ larger use of the State as a unit 
for school revenue would reduce the fnequalities of educational opportunity © 
now afforded by the various school corporations of the State,” 
' The Missouri survey says that the county unit of taxation woud » 

». help equalize the burden of support and the educational opportunity 
within each county, but this will have to be supplemented with State 
aid in order to equalize the burden of support and the educational 
opportunity among the counties, R 

Surveys of Colorado, Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri, and some 
others say that the general property tax as the sole source of school. 
revenue is condemned by authorities in the field of taxation, - They « 
recommend that it be reduced and supplemented by such newer 
methods of taxation as State income taxes, inheritance taxes, taxes on P 
corporations, and severance taxes, , ; , 

The Colorado survey shows that more than 71 per cent of the local, 
taxes come from farm lands, city real estate, vivestock, and miscel-_ 
laneous personal property; corporations, banks, and manufacturers 
pay 24 per cent; while taxes from intangible property ‘constitute less 
than 2 per cent of the total. A study of the net income, reported by 


"Financing of Pubije Bducatioti in Colorado, Uulyersity of Colorado Bulletin, vol 24, 
No. 6, 1924) pp, 72, 73, st . ; 
“Report of the Indiann Rural Education Aurvey Committee, Indlapapolis, Ind, 1920, 
p. 114, & ’ ; > 4 4 
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‘ . 

individuals and, corporations in Colorado making income tax returns 

'* to the Federal Government in 1920, indicates that millions of dollars 

2. of intangible property in Colorado ' are not being reached by the 

, present system of taxation. Individuals securing incomes from sala- 

+ les, ‘professional’ e and investments in securities go practi 
. cally untaxed. Be 


The Indiana sufvey (Indiang rural education survey committee) _ 


in addition to.recommending a State income tax for sehool purposes 

suggests the diversion of a part-or all of the inheritance tax into the 
‘common State school fund. The Mississippi survey ‘recommends 
' that luxuries and nonessentials be taxed for school purposes, 


The Porto Rich survey says that expansion of school facilities ‘ 
depends upon either tapping new sourées of revenue, or making. 


- greater sacrifices, or diverting additional funds from present chan- 

nels, or some contribution resulting from’ these factors) The rural 

areas merit greater financial “consideration than the facts indicate 
‘they have received in the past. 

, "The necessity of some type of State equalization fund ig recognized 

' in a number of the surveys. The Mississippi survey report says that 

the equalizing school fupd in that State is essential and in course of 

time should be increaged. ‘The Missouri survey recommends that the 

amount of State aid be increased appreciably if not doubled. 

Three-fourths of the school revenues of the Philippine Islands 

are supplied by the insular government, The survey states that in 

1920 the Philippines had a far sounder policy of distributing this 


aid than they have at present. It recommends that the 1920 rules | 


‘be adopted until » special study of,insular aids can be made. Such 
a study should take int6 account the\effects of these aids in _— 
ing local endeavor and in equalizing ‘educational opportunity 
educational tax burdens, ' 


For the purpose of equalizing educational opportunities in Utah - 


the survey report proposes as the minimum program to be’guaranteed - 


“5 every child by the State, the cogt of which is to be equalized by 


by expending for current |expenses—for support and maintenance 
.  alone—$70"per child i in average daily attendance, Three plans for 
finagcing this prograni are proposed, with preference giveryto plans 
land2, | 
Plan No. 1: The simplest and most equitable way for equalizing 
educational, opportunities ‘and school burdens would be for the State 
to pay. all the cost of the minimum program and ta levy a State tax 
which would produce funds aaAicsentt, when added to all other State 
funds, to pay all costa. 


ns of a State Equalization fund, such a program as can be secured, 
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Plan No. 2. If Utah is not prepared to adopt a plan of complete 
State support-or of having the State’provide all funds except those 
required to meet the costs of capital outlay and debt service, it may, 
nevertheless, greatly improve its present situation by establishing, 
in addition to all existing State funds, a State equalization fund to 
be distributed in such a manner as to equalize revenues and dis-~ 
trict school burdens. ns 
In order to share in the State equalization fund, every district 
shall levy a tax of a rate equal af Jeast to that which the wealthiest 
district will be obliged to levy { provide said district with funds - 
which, together with the moneys receiyed from es State district 
school fund and all other existing State funds, will\be sufficient to 
pay the total cost of providing the minimum program in this district 
without aid from the equalization fund. The rate which this wealth- 
iest district levies becomes, in effect, a compulsory minimum tax rate 
to be levied by every distrigt in the State. a a 
_ Plan No, 3.:'This plan proposed that one-half of the combined 
" income. of the land interest and rental fund and the State district 
school fund shall be apportioned among the districts on the basis of 
average daily attendance, and that the remaining half shall be set 
aside as an equalization fund to be apportioned among all districts 
which levy a tax of a minimum rate and are unable from the pro- 
' ceeds of this tax and from all other State funds to provide for each 
child in average daily attendance an amount equal to the State aver- 
age expenditure per pupifin average daily attendance during the 

preceding year. This proposal is only offered as a last. resort. > 
& So Nag 
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CHAPTER XIV . 
THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


\ ’ 
I. History AND PRoaREss OF THE ParENT-TEACHER Movement 


. By Makcarerra Wiiu1s Reaves 
President, National Congress of Porente and Teachers 


. Thirty years ago a woman, a mother, a student of childhood, con- 
ceived the idea of parenthood as a profession in which the united 
efforts of individuals would make for progress as surely as they do 
in medicine or the law. 

The Congress of Mothers, -which Alice McLellan Birney had 
founded in 1897, adopted parent-teacher cooperation as part of its 
program. This line of development became at once so popular that 
for some years it almost overshadowed the original purpose of the 
organization—the training of parents in the care and understanding 
of little children. 

In 1920 there were in this country fewer than 200,000 members, in 

« some 38 State ‘branches of what is now called the National Congress 
of Parents and*Teachers. In 1926 more than a million men and 
women are active members, in 47 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territory of Hawaii.' . 

‘Fo hold together around onecentral idea, that of the welfare of 
children, such a vast organization and assure its efficient functioning, 
“it has been necessary to formulate definite principles and to create and 
maintain certain standards by which the groups formed may measure 
themselves and may test their adherence-to those standards. 

Many independent local organizations eXist, without affiliation with 
the national organization, using the same or similar names and doing 
in many instahces excellent work, but carrying out no nation-wide 
policy and supplied with no program of service other than that which 
. they may evolve'to meet local conditions. Their activity depends 
entirely upon the quality ‘of Jocal leadership, From this source has 
come much of the interference with school politics and administra- 
tion credited to the associations belonging to the national movement 
‘as a whole; and much of the opposition with which it still otcd- 
sionally meets is due to the unguided oflorts of these isolated BrgUPS, 
whose zeal has not been teraperel by experience and ‘study. 
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As a knowledge of the system is.necessary to a full understanding 
of the work of this educational auxiliary, the conditions under which 
the national organization operates mfay be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The annual convention has all power over the conduct of the 

organization ahd is a delegate-voting body representing. -the 49 
branches. ti ; 

(2) The board of managera (composed of officers, State presidents, 
and the bureau managers and committee chairmen whom they elett) . 
is authorized by the convention to carry on its work between the’ 
annual meetings, and must report annually to the convention. ‘ 

(3) The executive committes-is the servant of the board of man- . 
agers and performs four it such duties as the board may assign tq it, 
reporting to the board and the convention and having no independtnt 
authority. eS! 

(4) The State branch is the representative of the con in the *: 
State and is pledged: to cdrry out the objects and polictte of the 
national organizatic®. A’ ‘ 5 

(5):The district organization is the representative of the State 
branch in the district and is therefore pledged to carry out the State 
and National objects and policies in its territory. oo, 

(6). The county counci represents the State branch in the county | 
and carries the congress work to the individual members in every. 
locality. a 7 | 

(7) The local association unites the members for carrying out the — 
plims of the congress and for the promotion of the welfare of the - 
children in the community. , 7m 

(8) The individual member belongs directly to both the State 
and the National congress and is responsible for the attainment of its 
objects. é y+ : 

The value of the National: Congress of scree baa Teachers as a 
channel for the dissemination of the informatioh possessed by the 
various welfare agencies operating unter its auspices lies in the fore- 
going system, whereby time and effort are conserved, and the policies, 
adopted by the representative assembly determine the program of the, 
organization and are carried down through State, district, county, 
and local sections to be put into operation by the individual member. . 
. In ‘the educational scheme-the parent-teacher movement holds a place -- 

| ccupied by no other group,, uniting as it does the home, the school, | 


\ 


‘*. 


and the community around a common object of interest, in a- meet- 
ing place which is equally.the property of all citizens. Many power: 
|- ful agencies are working for the schools, but the parent-teacher 
association alone operates in and through them and enlists the active 
interest of all parents and of all those who, having no children in 
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school, are yet concerned for the well-being of the re. Kearse Which ° 
. the boys and girls will so soon control. ~ pg tas" 
As this group of men and women hgs adyanced in its expériment,. - 

.it has drawn certain clear outlines within which its activities van ° 
function to the, best advantage. Here are found given units, organ- 

_ ized for q specific purpose, with direct, dynamic Power proceeding 
from a central station. Here also are varied types of educators— 

’ fathers, mothers, grandparents; teachers, citizens, in all walks of © 
life and representative of well-nigh every business and profession; 
not scattered throughout communities, to be reached individually 

* through whatever channel circumstances may- make available, be 


‘5 CROMWTN IN MEMBERSHIP OF 
NAPIONAL CONBRESS OF PARENTS ANO TEACHERS 
FROM DATE "OF OROANIZATION, 1897 TO 1926 
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_ it press, pulpit, or fraterral organization, but~drawn to one center, 
- and by the fact of their assembly there, dembAstrating their common 
. Interest in the idea on which the, organizatjgn rests—that all forces | 
of the community, without regard to c or condition, Mave one 
mutual concern, the building by high standardy of measurement of 
the children frho are to be the citizens of to-morrow? __ 
There arg ‘certain specific objects to be striven toward is one 
common purpose, and there dye many which are optional and should 
' be considered only in connection with local conditions. Into these ' 
}two divisions falls the work of the various committees and bureaus . 
which promote the objects of the congress—prograim activities vital 
_, to any moyement which has for is object the real welfare of the 
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average child; for the congress does not take ag its responsibility the 
‘ caré of the subnormal, the abnormal,-or the child who is physically 
defective, save as it may direct to-that child the attention of the ° 
agency specializing in its care.”  ¥! ° 
. First comes the group covering the hygiene of the coming genera. | 
tions, The foundatjons of sound physical health must be laid in the 
earliest years, and to this end the congress has created several com- 
mittees with a special relation to preschool health, both mental ‘and 
physical, first reaching and: teaching the, parents of children under 
school age. Mothers asewellyas fathers need this education, for“ 
motherhood, though it may bring the ittstinctive desire to protect thy 
_ young, must in the humay race rise higher than ih the brute creat 
- and must add intelligence to instinct; and intelligence presupposes 
recognition of ignorance and a resolye to overcome it by mental 
activity, , ; 
Then the child of gtade-school age is considered—his physical 
. foindations, his exercise, sleep, food, clothing, and the relation of the 
home to the health program of the scliool in which he spends so 
mane Of his waking hours. Beyond this is another step—the high- 
school age, with its new and more difficult situations, into which 
must enter the study of social hygiene, with its modern’ outlook 
toward preventive measures and the making of good pareats in these 
early years through the development- of the children into healthy 
, men and women, Along these lines the program has been completed 
by the addition of a strong committee on mental hygiene, headed by 
A aerate known psychologist, and by the-creation of a bureau of 
child development under which all the forces working for the health — 
of the chjld are tombined into one center, from which information 
may be broadcasted and where those who seek advice may find it in 
“x , literattre, in conferences, Or through personal vtommunication witli 
the experts who are directing the committees. £ ee 
The: second line of activity which is based upon a fundamentsl 
need is that-which concerns itself with the création of the means” 
whereby this many-sided group may funcfion and may,avail itself of 
‘ the contributions made by scientific research, As a rule the findings* 
_ of the experts-creep into public conscidusness through the press, 
through conferences, and by personal word. It is, thereforé, neces: 
sary to have standardized groups in‘constant touch with sources of . 
‘supply, through which this knowledge so carefully gathered may be . 
made, to serve these who nfost.need it in their business of parenthood, 
| of teacherhood, or of citizenship. These groups have increased to’ 
' , the number of approximately 15,000—a amall leaven, it is true; but’, 
| bering within it the power to’ leaven eventually the whole lump,: 
0). ‘The preschool circle is the focal point of the work of the congress) 
)) snd-upon it ia laid increasing emphasis. In respdnse to the demand, 
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this type of organizgtion continyes to multiply, amd a carefully . 
planned program, supported by material for reading and study, is 
oné of the latest developments, -In this activity most valuable assist- 
ance has been rendered by the United States Burean of Educggtion 
through the preparation of home readjng courses and bibliographies 
dealing with this age, and by the publication of a pamphlet by Dr. 
James F’. Rogers entitled “ Is*Your Child Ready for School? ”: 

The success attending these groups led to a request for their exten- 
sion into the more advanced stages of child study and the supplying 
of material and outlines and a plan of organization for the parents of 
children of grade school and of hiyh-school age. It is recommended ~’ 
to the groups that they meet weekly for study and monthly for the - 
interchange of their conclusions and the discussion of common prob- _ 
lems—a plan, which is meeting with pronouneed success, as it makes 
possible an intimate consideration of personal experiences in the small 
circle and also presents the child against the larger backpround of the * 
community “ip which the home training will largely determine his 
“standing. * | , 

The grade-school associations of parents and teachers, when rightly 
conducted, have so clearly demonstrated their value that the demand 
for the movement has come from junior high schoo]s, high schools, 
and even colleges, amd the past two years have seen a remarkable 3 
development in these directions, notably in the high school, where 
the parent-teacher student’method of organization has made the work ‘ 
increasingly popular with both teachers and students. Fine recrea- 
tion programs, both indoor and outdoor, higher social standards, and 
the cooperation of the parents in keeping boys and girls in school 
throughout the four years of the high-school coursé are some of the 
outstanding results of this extension of the movement: | 

The general neglect of definite religious training among the chil- 
dren of America led to the study of the possible advantages of co- 
operation “between parehte and the spiritual instructors of their chil- 
dren, by means of parent-teacher associations in .churches, with 
results which make it evident that the need is as urgent in that Fe. 
spect as it is in the field of secular education, A form of organiza- 
tion suited to conditions was prepared, a committe was appointed to | . 
promote the formation of these groups, and notable success is being . 

achieved, though, due ta-the comparative scarcity of ablé leaders in | 
this line,‘the’progress is slower than that of the ather schoo} unite.” 

*-Thege are the major groups through which this idea ofthe educa- | 
.tion of the whotp child, mental, moral,’ and: physical, in all His rela- 

tionships, in home, school, church, agd community, finds expression, *— 
Th addition tothose mentioned in’detqil,’ahy group interested in any 
| Phate of child welfaro’ finde: here ite“logical ‘affilidtion. Mothers!» 
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clubs, fathers’ clubs, home and school associations, and school im- 
provement or community league are all included in this assemblage 
of the lovers of childhdod. Some begin on closely restricted lines, 
doing good work so far as they go; and as the larger view is more 
fully grasped, the larger field is entered, 

The activities of the associations have enlisted the interest of the 
colleges, universities, and normal schools to a marked. degree, and 
their requests for information regarding the scope and methods of the- 
movement haye been met with, 3 

Commencing with’ Columbia University, tredit courses, rang- 
ing in duration from two to six weeks, have been placed in the 
State universities of Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, and in the colleges of Colorado, Michigan, 
New Mexico, Ohio, South Carolina, New Hampshire, and West Vir- 
ginia. The courses, occupying two or three weeks, were given as 
parts of courses on néw movements in education or on community 
activities, and were well attended, In all instances the repetition of 
these oourses has been requested by the summer schools, 

In addition to the foregoing credit courses, short courses, one week 
in length and carrying no credit, were given in the State universities 
of Arizona, Indiana, Missouri, and O 10; igcolleges in Alabama, 
Arizona, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina; and 
at Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. Institutes of from two to five days were 
placed in Alabama, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
.North Dakota, and in Cornell University, making a total of 41 units 

- in 22: States. The outlines used in thesg courses have been carefully 
developed by traimpl- educators, and the instructors’ are qualified 
teachers fully equipped to serve on any faculty. . 

The courses were for the benefit of teachers, many of them working 
im.rural schools and aware that only through the aroused interest 
of the parents could théy hope to secure adequate equipment for their 
difficult task. But gome of the universities and colleges’ were able; 
under their regulations, to open the instruction to members of the 


_ parent-teacher organization of the State, and the institutes were 


especially ‘planned to 'tfain leaders and organizers, dealing chiefly 
ction of programs of work. 
Within the past two yearséwo special projecta have been origi- 
nated and successfully developed in coniiection with the two niajor 
lines of activity just mentioned. As they are both of an educational 
nature, it may not. be amiss to outliné them here, ap both come‘within 
the period covered by this report, — 


, nb ty of method and of administration and with the con- 
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program, and, after considering many agencies, approached the 
president: of the State Congress of Parehts and Teachers with a 
request that she undertake the formation of a parentteacher associa- 
tion in every school in the State, with the object of placing before the 
public the educational needs of Delaware. At the end of four years, 
organization had been effected in about 90 per cent. of the schools, and! 
the new building program had been carried out. ne ; 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, seeing ‘in this 
successful experiment an interesting possibility, decided to inaugurate 
a similar movement under different conditions, financing it, not 
by private means but from the congress treasury. ‘A State was to be 
‘selected in which educational conditions were not satisfactory and 
an intensive campaign was to be:conducted in two or,three courities, 
in order to demonstrate the ‘effect, of organized parent cooperation 
upon the rural school, following to some extent the examples set. by 
the American Child Health Association when it placed its model 
health centers in five widely differing States, : 

At the meeting of the rural section of the National Education 
Association, in 1924, the story of Delaware -was told. ‘It elicited ~ 
an,immediaté response. The superintendent“@f public instruction 
of North Dakota suggested her State as an excellent field, as it 
presented the problems of immense, distances, a large foreign popula-  , 
tion, and entire lack of public support throughout the vast rural 

_ sections, The national chairman pf rural life, Mrs. John B. Cleaver, 
who had*conducted the DeMmware campaign, was*placed in change 
of the project, and, at the request of the State superintendent, was, 
sent to North Dakota, where*she laid the plan before the annual 
meeting of county. superintendents, at which time it was 

, hoped that two or more might suggest the. placing of the 
‘experiment in theif counties. Instead of 1 or 2 counties, 21 
requested the Reser and as it?was impossible under those 
preuinaianies toAnake’ a selection, it was decided to change the 

> movement from an intensive’ to an eytepsive one and include all 
the 53 counties of the State. Believigg Wat in work of so funda- 
mental a character, a five-year program should be supported inorder 
to assure lasting results, the congress agreed to appropriate annually * 
for this period-a sum not to exceed $2,000, this amount to be sup- 
plemented by stenographic service, ~postage, and*such motor trans- , 
portation as might be available, contribaréd by the State departinent 
of public instruction. In cooperation with.the State superintendent, 

who was appointed vice chairman of the project, the following aims 

* were outlined: The organization of 10 per cent of the Schools of the * 

State by December $1, 1925; 50 per, cent by December 81,1926; 75, 

*> per cent in 1927; 90 per cent {n 1928} anid 100 per cenfin 1929... The | 
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national congress made-a complete survey of the State and local 
‘conditions; conducted training classes for leaders; placed the project 
before county and local superintendents; arranged for such support 
as the State branch was equipped to give; and placed two national 
. organizers in the field to work under the direction of the State ° 
superintendent. An astonishing record of achievement followed, 
often under the most trying conditions. Within six months the 10. 
per cent quota for the first year had been passed by every county, - 
and one had the distinction*of 100 per cent organization of its 
~ schools. In April, 1986, njne counties had passed the 50 per cent 
mark, six months ahead of schedule, and 31 per cent of the schools.’ 
had secured parent-teacher cooperation, The following list sets 
forth some ‘of thé results as reported by the county superintendents; 
'” 2. Terms of schools lengthened. et 
2. School attendance improved: ' .- 
8. System of uniform textbooks established. . 
4. Improvement In schoolhouses fp sanitation and appafatus, 
5. New school buildings rected. 
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6. Schools standardized. * | ° * \ ae 
7. Playground equipment purchased. | ~ po ™ = : ) 
, BT ents purchased for the schools, , 


9. Libraty books and pictures purchaged fur, the! schovls, 
10. School grounds beautified.. ’ tate em 
Ti. Warm noon lunch served. ! op 
12. Milk provided for underweight chilldren.”" 0." 2 
13. Dental clinics established, e : cre 
14. Physical @xamination of schooi children, and remedluble defects 

rected, x @ , . s ° 
15. Cases of tardiness lessened. 
16. Junior banks organized, > ’ ‘%\ 
17. Picture shows censored and supervised; 
o 18 Reading rooms sponsored. 


a 
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19. Health crusades sponsored. 1 : fag 

* 20, Scholarships created. m3 e* 

' 21, Standard of home life ralsed through child study. pe 
22. Friction-in community gliminated.- « ; a 


23. A ftlendly relationship between parents and teachers established, 
thus, making discipline easier for teachers, and creating a: stimulus 
. for better work among students. . . il 
24. The moral standard of the community improved. - 


25. Parents visit school, becoming acquainted with modern methods. of 


_¢ _» education a culdm. tan 
26: Phases of child enlement and recreatioh in community imptoved. 
' $7. Night schools estab)ahed. ' 
28. Splendid work accomplished {n Americanization, - - Fe 
29..Community halls built. * . + . * 
» 80. More students finish elghth grades and high schools, ~ a 
~~ $i. Kindergartens established, vr ie 3 2 
_ 82, Equipment for school lunches purthased, , - ) 
\ 88. As.a, whole, the parent-teacher essoMation ‘acts Ba a Roclalizing and 
yr educating project in any community, © - 6? : 
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The demonstration attracted widespread’ attention, and in its | 
second year the State Department of Education ‘of Nebraska re! * 
quested the extension. of the work to that-State, where it will be 
inaugurated early in. 1927, "This applitation was followed by one * 
frém Mississippi, and that in turn by a similar request from Wyo- 
ming. Mississippi will be the next State in which the demonstration 
will be placed, as it offers problerhs, widely differing from,‘those of. 
the Northwest. One of the- chief’ oldjects of the movement is to. 
show the universal application of sta: ized parent-teacher co- © 
operation, and its accompanying training of every individ\g parent. 
and teacher in their relation to the individual child. rs 
2. The second project undertaken by the national congress is that - 
‘known as the-summer round-up of, the children. This is a move- 
ment to send to school in the first grade a class of children 100 per 
cent free from remediable defects, through the enlistment of thé 
interest of thegparents to secure-a physical examinatiqn in May, 
carry on through the summer the necessary cofrective work, and 
hold @ second examination in. September to determine to what e ‘ 
these corrections have been made. The foregoing project ‘was inder- 
taken in the belief that the home can make to the school no, better. 
_ + contribution than that of a child ready to be taught, and that upon 
the pagents, and not upon the school system, rests the responsibility 
for the ealth of the children. Since the health authorities in their 
campaigns have met with opposition or indifference in a_Jarge’ per- 
~ ,gentage of homes, it was thought that the ‘community spirit engen-" 
“dered in the parent-teacher association by the common relation to 
the school and.the absalute democracy of the movement might suc- 
ceed where the State or the city failed, and that by getting behind,- 
the parents, as one might say; and urging them toward the health 
authorities, much more rapjd progress might be made, since, if each 
community, each school district, could take care of the health G™h- 
ditions conpected with its own pagticular school, the national 
problem would soon reach a solution. . : 
The preschool child was selected for this experiment, -since the - 
entrance into school for the first time marks’a distinct. turmi 
_ Point ipa child’s career and a@ special appeal may be made to Calan 
gt tis period, , Also, if the parents are arcused to the need fon ~ 
preventive'and corrective measures at this early age, they are likely 
to carry the same interest up through the family, « fact which has 
- «had ample demonstration in this, interesting project. The first . 
round-up was begun late in the summer of 1925, and with only Bigs’. 
weeks in which to organize and‘ carry out the plan, its impétance’ | |. 
- _ and ite suéceas were fully demonstrdted, and its results wérw ac-/". 
-, vorded widespread yftention by educators and’ heat authorities all, 
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oVer the country. Preparations for the second round-up were made 
in the fall of 1925. The mgterial was distributed in- ample time for 
use on May Day, which was selected-as the opening day of the cam- 
paign because of its already established recopnition as child health 
day, and by June 1 more than 1,300 associations, affecting approxi- 
mately 50,000 children, had registered their intentich of carrying 
on the canipaign. In the fall of 1925 ‘the, Elizabeth MeCormick 
Memorial Fund, which from the first.showed the keehest interest 
in the undertating, tabulated a group of 1,159 health réports which 
wer correct in’every detail for that ‘purpose, with thé following 
results, which“are interesting in that they illustrate conditions, not 
_ , in the slums of a great city, not‘in a selected “ problem ” neighbor- 
hood, but in a great cross section of the average American home, 
in which the child who is not'evidently ill is considered well or well 
enough. - Y. ‘+p 5 ot | 
. Ina group of-1,129 children from 11 States, yneing from en-, 
__ trants to a rtral school in a flasxof 9 to a city round-up of nearly 
(00° wor fonnd 2,693 defects—tin ‘average of'2.4 per ‘child, Thirty- 
three children rated 100 per cent, Vaccination was absent in 301; 
482, or 42,6 percent, had carious teeth; 477, or 42.2 per cent, had, 
bad tonsils; 335, or 29,6 per cent, had adenoids; 229, or 20.2 per cent, 
had gland trouble; 718, or 68.7 per cent, were undefweight, Only — 
80 rated over 90°per-cent in- general condition;.162 rated from 80 to 
- 90 per cent; and 201 were under 80 percent, ~*~ 75 | 
Other defects listed included throat, eyes, ears, ‘feet,'spind, skin, 
lungs, heart, and about 18 other counts, as listed jn the Yxaminatiog 
_ blank approved by the American Medical Assogiation., “2 |" 
‘It is. as an auxiliary and not as a substitute that the parentsteacher 
association desires to serve. The summer roupd-up of. the children, ° 
” < is not.an effort to secure such an exhaustive e mination and diag- 
nosis as belong in the province of the specialefTts aim is to. send 
to schoolin the first gradc‘a class-as, free as possible from thoad. 
handicaps which, if neglected, will result in absences from school in, 
the most important opening months of the term, or in the inabiftty 
of the pupil to do the work required—such handicaps’as dull ‘rear- | 
‘ing,’ imperfect, vision, infected tonsils, adenoids, ‘carious: teeth, skin’ | 
~ eruptions, bgd: scalp conditions, . faulty ure, malnutrition, and |. 
** heart trouble. Allthese defects:save the last two are readily curable "" 
in the three tenths allowed, find if the medical inspection reveals 9 
diseased heart Oxlungs, defective nerves or nutrition, and the child a 
1.’ is placed“ by its te under treatment in Mays it-will er have’: f 
: improved sufficiently jn‘ health by' the 1st. of September: to be able,‘ 
| to. do efficient work, or the discovery ‘will have been made that: the..f 
|; Sehool room ie to: plhod for it: until the fiandicaps haye bey rémoved °s 
jad meriey a witha Ke ance of cma AD) 
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The plan which proved satisfactory in 1925 is beiig followed in - 

1926, with such improvements as experience has suggested. In -.. 
Febritary « letter was sent, to the president of every State branch ° ~ 

. of the congress requesting active cooperation and the reprinting : 
in the State bulletins of the “Call to the Campaign,” which went - 
out in the official magazine, Child Welfare, with the requirements, 
“the firsteof which was the registration of every entering association 
with the State president. On the receipt of these registrations at , 
the campaign office there were immediately forwarded to. the nssc- 
ciations a first report card, a sample exagaination blank, the Baldwin- 
Wood weight-height-age table, and a “ broadside” containing’ some 
supplementary information; and nine “ stories ” outlining different — 
successful methods developed*by* local groups, ranging from the i 
roral school with half a dozen entries to the city school With 50 or = 
more. The first, report card contains the following brief question- 
naire to bé'filled out and returned at once to the-campaign office 1 


A. Name of ussoclation_-_-.-_-_____-__, City----._.-_- + ptdte.__ Li, 

B, Paid: membership in national congress as of January’1,'1928, _____ ne 
+ C. Name of president, _.-.2.-.---.. 

D, Name of local campaign director, _-..._-:____- A 
—"B, Tyne of achool_______- os 0: |, Sane . Town...---— , Rural,-----. 
_ F. Total.number of pupils enrolled 1925-1926, ______: 

G, Approsimate némber of: children expected to enter first _ grade, 

eT TA, -"s 


66 be. returnéd ‘to the offiag ‘after the second examination, before |» 
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Le Date of "May examination —--—-—-- Date of September . examina. 1 
Say eB A: How wiany children baye ehtered your fitet, grade? Eo i 
_ B. How many*passed. 100 per cent health test-in May!exomthation? v0 * 7 
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To stimulate interest in the new undertaking a well-known publi- 
cation offered"$500, in 1925, to be awarded in rDrpe EROS $250, $150, 

- and $100, to the threa associations securing the beSt results and out-- 

lining the most constructive plans for the local round-up, the methods 

employed, the community cooperation secured, and ‘the results at- 
tained., Owing to the tremendous increase in registration in 1926, the 
prize moriey has been divided into five awards, ranging from $150" 

to $50, and is offered by the National Congress of Parents and 

_ Teachers, The monef,is to be expended for the health program of 
-the school, according to the decision of the teachers and the parents | 

_| in the assbeiation, - | : ae 7 

-/ The United States Burea: of Education.has lent every possible 

. assistance, sending out letters to evety State superintendent. und 
commissioner of education, and.to about 14,000 county and city* 
superintendents, asking their active-support of thé moveméht. _It 
also contributed a poster which attracted thuch attention. Thethiof 

of the Children’s Bureau has sent a,letter'to the heads of all State 
departments of health requesting their cooperation, and supplied, 
valuable educational material for distribution to parents. The 

American Medical Association revised the examination blank™n 
1925). printed and presented to the campaign 10,000 copies ,of tha 

_ Baldwin-Wood tables, and for the spring of 1926 printed and pre- 

"sented 50,000 examination blanks:~ The National Education Asso- 

. Ciation has given wide pwblicity.to the movement through its official 
journal. : * ve ; 

' The highest praise is also due to te doctors, dentists, Public Health 
and Red Cross nurses, and to the’ State departments of health, fap . 
the fing spirit of cooperation shown and for the free service so gener- 

- ously rendered both in the examination clinics and in the follow-up 

work throughout the summer. - a f 

This project, having proved its practical value, has been made one 

gf the permanent activities of the National Congress of Parents and 

Tsachers, and it is hoped that in time it. will be possible to extend 

' * it. into.all the grades and through the high school. ° ' 

As a direct result of the Conference on Home‘ Education, called 

. by the United States Commisgioner of Edtication, Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, 

- in Minneapolis, in connection with the 1924 convention of the con- 

gress, and the interest developed therefrom, the congress créated the 

following year .(1925) a Bureau of Education Exténsion, as a clear- 

ing-house for the committees on- home education, illitetacy, schoolé 
ucation, and Americanization, or, as we now term i itizenship, 
This bureau dso serves ay the vehigé for putting into ice. the., 

"program. sgroed upon by the committee om home education represent. | 

Ly : ing the United States Bureau of Education, the National University’ 9 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers, a. combination of in- 
terests whieh was: effected as a result of the conference on home 

education previously mentioned, and whose objects are to further 

the continuance of education among adults (1) by means of graded 
reading courses suited to those desiring to supplement. a high-school 

or grade-school education, as well as to those seeking college credit; 
(2) through the presentation of university extension courses adapted. 

to similar groups; (3) by extension of the library system, especially . 
in rural sections, and the formation in libraries of reading circles 
where there may be a demand for opportunity for discussion; (4) by 

stimulation among the people of active interest in advanced educa- . 
tion and the establishment for them of the contacts which will assist * 
them to secure it; and (5) by the organization in each State of a’ 

committee to correspond with she national committee for the pro- 

* anotion of this program. . 

~ In response to the growing demand for. the closer correlation of ~ 
thé various activities of the Organization, the National ‘Congress 

of Parents and Teachers lms in the past two years‘created four 
more bureaus: Publicity, under which 12. sectional managers cover 

the United States; service, entirety devoted to the collection, selec- 

tion, and preparation of variotis types? of programs for parent- 

teacher associations.in grade schools, high schools, and colleges, * 

including topics for discjission, references, and bibliography; child 

- -development, which centralizes the committee work on meatal ‘and - 

‘physical hygiene, recreation, and Pome conditions; and rural life, ~ 

-in which experts on rural homes, schoolsthealth, recreation, and‘ 

* parent-teacher organization adapt the general congress program to 
the requirements ‘of country life and community cooperation, 

Recent developments in the department of public welfare include: 
1. Citizenship.—The adoption of a definite two-year program on 
_, two major points, (a) reaching the average citizen through the par- 

" ent-teacher association and ufing the duty to vote, thereby possibly - ,, 
improving conditions instead of lamenting them; and (8) through 
the same channel ‘reaching the ‘foreign-born parents, and by | 

* means of the universal appeal of interest. in the child see 
“a 


tem into community relationships, and securing their more ra 
* Americanization- ‘ a) oe 
2. Jwenile protection—The changesof the name. of this commit. 
teaafrom (that of Juvenile Court and the inclusion in its greatly . 
broadened program of emphasis on preventive meagures, ringing 
before the citizens of the various communities, through the parent: 
teacher meetings, their responsibility for juvehile delinquency, and |: 
‘ for j y by means of proper recreational. facilities, clean LJ 
\ “notion pictures, the+snppressign of vicious ‘literature, and the. Cm 
» improvement‘ of*home condition ergy? Salty, b>, 
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3, Legislation.—The inclusion of, an Wetive educational campaign 
on the subject. of the child labor amendment, to remove the false 
‘impressions conveyed in the efforts to defeat“it; the support of the 

- Sheppard-Towner and Sterling-Reed bills; and especial emphasis 
on the promotion of law observance in home and school, beginning 
in the early years:and continuing throughout the lives of both 

\- children and adults, ; i 

' 4, Motion pictures,—The establishment of a monthly review_serv- 
ice, through the officjal maguzife, of pictures: suited to juveniles, 
fhe family, or to an adult audience only; the prornotion of the: use 
of films_in sthool by means of the. installation of the Tequiisite 
«machinery where the school boards are ‘unable to-meet this expense; 
and the encouragement of the use of the nontheatrical film in locali- 
ties, in which the commercial exbibitor either can nof*or will not. 

“secure decent pictures for his theater, 

* 5. Recreation—The creation of a separate committee on this” 
important activity, under the direction of a national expert who has 
prepared and put Into circulatjon a constructive ‘program applicable 
~ to communities of every type, and covering play for all uges, in 
~ home, school, and community, supplying material and an extensive 
bibliography from the great natjonal organization in which he is 
an official and which is a cooperating ally of the congress, 
‘6. Safety.—The development. of a special program, again, utiliz- 
ing the central idea of the round-up—thgt if each district would 
make itself what it ought to be, the aah at large. would wake 
up some morning to find itself ‘in a very satisfactory condition. 
Through the coope?ation of the education division of the National 
Safety Council, three surveys were prepared and published in the , 

"Official magazine, om“ Safety in the Home,” “ Is Your School Safe?” 

and “Community Safety,”.a page of clear, definite information 
, accompanying & page of practical questions which can be answered 

_ by any man or woman of average intelligence and which cover every 

necessary point. .This material was reinforced by an admirable 
Pageant of Safety, prepared for parent-teacher groups, which has 

_- been presented in practically every, State in the'Union, The func- 
, tion of the congress here is to promote all-the-year-round safety 
culminating in the celebration of safety week, but beginning again’ 

’ the next day with its continuous efforts to safeguard the child where- 

, ever he may be found, whether in home, school, or community, - 
~ There has also_been a close correlation of ¢afety with citizenship. 

, The National Congress of Parentd and Teachers has representation 
_ on the National Safety Conferénve, headed by’Secretary Hoover, | 
«and on the National Safety Council, by reason of these projects: 
a ‘dnd the opportunity, which it offers here as in other instances for.. 
Le ee ae er. i 
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conveying a plan of action directly and. without loss of time to a 
group of people already organized and ready to put it into effect. 

-In the period covered by this report two new committeps have 
been added to the department of education. The object of the com- 
mittee on art is to promote the study of art in its application to 
home, school, and community, in order that the teaching of art in. 
the schools may be led up to, and later supported by, the apprecia- 

ionand expression of art in the home, beginning in the earliest T 
years. An important contribution to the study of art has already 
been made by this committee in the shape of a pamphlet on “ Pic- 
tures in Home and School,” prepared by four national experts, 
' which, supplemented by a psper by Dr. Frank Alvah Parsons, chair- 
man of the committee, on’ art, education, and life, has already run 
through two editions and is being ordered in quantity by art direc- 

tors in schools, one city system alone using 5,000-copies, 

The purpose of the committee on music is defined as follows: 
(1) To promote more and better music in our schools, homes, and 
communities; (2) to’ endeavor to bring to every child the appor- 
tunity to study, understand, and appreciate good musicg, and (3) 
to impress parents with the genuine influence for good which music 
exerts in character building. he. 

The parent-teacher associations are encouraging the formation of . 
groups of “ mother-singers ”; supplying musical instruments, + 
Where there are no means ofsecuring them, for school orchestras; 
and are sponsoring the introduction of folk-dancing with its accom- 
panying appreciation of the music of other countries. 

The congress continues to lay emphasis upon humane education as 
& powerful factor in character training, and also carries forward the 
extension of kindergartens.in the public schools through the ediuca- 
tion of parents in the need for this valuable instruction of the pre- 
school child. ; on Ge 

A third forward step, which is an outgrowth of fhe Summer 
Round-Up, is the addition to the work of the illiteracy comthittee of 
the congress of a movement to secure through the action of the local 
parent-teacher association the presence jsschool of every’ child of 
school age, by means of&\(1) @ survey of the district; (2) an educa- °. 

_tional campaign directed Soward the parents, in order to prove to 
them the financiaf Toss they Yq taxpayers suffer through the absence 

of children from school; and ( e promotion of open discussions 
on the value of education to the earner, whether in business or 
professional life, _ , » af | 

If connection with this the congress is laying special emphagison 
the establishment and maintenance of student loan funds and schol. , . 
arthipe, to be provided not-only for the graduate from high school -° 
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who desires to attend college or technical sctiool, but also*for the 
boys and girls who, often from the lack of a small sum of money, 
are obliged to drop out of high school or even from the upper grades. | 
. Owing to.the strategic position of (he parent-teacher association, 
with its close relation of patrons and faculty, buch emergencies ure, 
discovered and met; and practically all State branches, and in addi- 
tion many city councils and local associations, are operating one. or 
both of these funds, unobstrusively but none the less effectively. 

The committee on school education has added a speciul program, 
with the slogan, “Know Your School,” to cover the entire year, 
For this a carefully prepared questionnaire has been made ready for 
the opening of the school year and will be distributed throughout the 
49 branches of the congress, resulting, it is confidently expected, 
in greatly increased appreciation on the part of the general public of 
the schools, the teaching force, and the responsibility of the com- 
munity for the qualit'y of both, - 

In the department of home service, in addition-to the reyular 
activities of its committees on heme economics, social standards, 
standards in literature, and thrift, special progress has been noted in 
the past two years on the following lines: 

In the section devoted t6 children’s reading, cooperation has been 
established with the American Library: Assoviation, which has ap- 
pointed a special‘committee for the purpose. Sarah B. Askew, of 
the Public Library Commission of New Jersey, chairman of th 
national committee of the congress, prepared an exhaustive program 

, for the encouragemént of reading, of which 25,000 copies wére dis- 
| tributed in 1925, A similar program has been prepared for itse in 
| 1926. Definite steps have been taken for the promotion of traveling 
libraries in rural sections and for the encouragement of the placing 
of libraries in schools unable to secure thém, as a legitimate function 
of the parent-teacher association y ou“ 
There is a marked increase along the line of home education within 
‘the organization, due to the more intensive specialization of the work 
‘of the congress in training for parenthood, and in developing the 
closer cooperation of home and schoo]. The creation of a committes 
~ on study circles for parents of children of grade and high-school age, 
‘as supplements to those for parents of preschool children already 
flourishing to a marked ¢xtent, and the publication in, the official 
ine of carefully prepared study programs based upon books 
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_ created byffrograms of definite practical value at meetings of parent- 
teacher sesociations. /The plan for the study-circle has been pre- 
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viously outlined. The connection of the circle with the parent- 
‘teacher association offers unusual facilities for the development of 
the parents’ interest in the school, and in’ the conditions there which 
‘the child-must be equipped to meet, which in turn affect his attitude 
in the home. | 

In response to a widespread demand a committee on spiritual 
training has also been created and glaced-in this department, It 
is to be under the direction of representatives of the Protestaht, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths and will offer outlines adaptpble to the 
needs of any sect, the special emphasis being laid upon tle n ity 
for the religious element in child training and for intelligent ifstruc- 
tion ptt spiritual as well as on secular lines. /This committee will be 
prepared to function within the coming year, 

In the department of health mention has already been made of 
the major project, the summer round-up of the children, and of the 
creation of the committee on mental hyiciens, ; 

The committee on physical education has discovered and is endeav- 
oring to Psi new'needs in jts field as related to the- National 
Congress of Mirents‘and Teachers: (1) The presentation of a prac- 
lical system for seCuring and maintaining the “ positive health ” of 
the mother i the home and the teacher in the schoolroom, in the — 
belief that this has a direct bearing on the mental and physical well- 

ing of the child in contact with both; (2) an active campaign 
to assure the right-type of athletics for the adolescent girl; and 
(3) the stressing of ‘a school and community method of competitive 
sports which will give opportunity for the physical development of 
every boy and girl and not of the schoolp“ 3” only. 

For the past two years the committee §n social hygiene has coop- 
crated with the American Association for Social Hygiene in main- * | 
taining in the field an’ instructor on this important subject who has 
addressed large audiences of parents and of high-school pupils in 
many States with notable success, : 

The work of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, as it, 
has been set forth, may seem to many but a duplication of much that is 
already being carried on under other auspices, but attention may. 
be called to some-points of difference in addition to its unique posi>- 
tion in‘telation to the educational system: All other bodies take as 
their central idea some activity and develop around it their pro- 
gram, which is then applied to the child or the” adult to whom it. 
appears to that organization to be applicable, The activities of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, on the contrary, take into first 
consideration the child, or. the adult in his gr her_relation to the 
child,‘and develop each program as it mey be mada to serve the 
interests of the individual. In connection with hygiene, for in- 
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stance—that fost absorbing topic of research—innumerable truths 
may be studied and brought out, It then becomes necessary for an 
organization to gather a gropip of children, analyze them, observe 
their reactions, ‘and then apply to the group, and through it +o its 
component units, the facts which have been discovered. In the 
parent-teachersmovement, on tig, contary, the committees on mental 
and physicdl hygiene, working always toward the scientist, take the 
~ , individual child wherever he may be found, study him, his health, 
environment, heredity, his mentgl status, his charicter as'shown in 
his relationships both at home and in schooR, and endeavor to adapt 
to the advantage’of thé one boy or girl some or all of the great dis- 
coveries which have engaged the highest powers of the scientific 
world, fitting the discoveriea to the individual childas the all-- 
important unit in all the processes of invention and research. In the 
belief that no system of education can be considered complete .u \ 
it includes both of these approaches, we find this method. operative; ’ 
“First, the individual child, then the discovery, and finally the appli- 
cation of one to the other. v ‘2 : 
~ Thé educational system of public or private school can not afford 
to ignore the combination of parént and teacher; nor can any group 
other than one composed of parents, teachers, and cltizens bring 
- these two slements into contact in a way which sufficiently emphasizes 
the responsibility of the individual for the well-being of the“group, * 
The parent-teacher movement, has certain features which make it 
one of the unique developments of modern times. Contrary to the 
commgh-misconception, it is not a crusade to: geform the schools; 
it is not a lyceum course to offer entertainment to the’ community; 
nor is it a fedération of clubs, each operating independently accord- 
’ ing to its fancy and uniting a sig for certain. greyt objectives. 
It is a great school for pé¥€nts and for teachers, with one major 
object, to know the child. a , 7 
- It is a social. experiment. in coopgrative education, carried on 
according to a single staridard in home, school, and community, © 
It is 2 demonstration that not only government but -reform, ° 
mental, moral, and physical, must’be conducted “by the people for 
the people,” and that prevention by the parents. will in time do away 
with the necessity for cure or correction by the State. . 
ts It is the proof that the vast, unexploited reserves of parent power, 
fully understood, intelligently directed, applied through fhe simple 
machinery of local interest rather than by the more, complicated 
systems of public welfare agencies, will, accomplish from withir 
that) which no external application ‘of civic betterment has been able 
thus far to achieve, Fo 
It ig an agency, through whose means local conditions may be 
invegtigated and improved, the value of education and its tools and 
‘ + * 
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its’ skilled administrators may be sade, clegr*to ‘public, and the - 
fiiidings of experts in hygiene and child dqvelopmént may be brought, 
within reach of the pedple who_most need the scientific ‘knowledge 
in their profession of parenthood. ' 

It is a great democracy in which all points of défference, social, 
racial, religious, and economic, are lost to sight in the united effort 


to reach a common Eon ee welfare of all the children of sibs: 
State i in tht Union. 
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II. Program Sxavice, Trenps, Expenprrones or Parent + 
» "Teacter TIONS. 
“ , 
mK : By Ex..ven C, LoMpaxp 


Junior Bpectaliat in Home Edecation, Bureau of Hducaiton 
-, The influence of the parent-teacher,association movement depends 
‘upon “three* main factors: Leadership, the quality of- programs 

offered at the meetings, and the efficiency of the work of the com- 
mittees, Entertainments “and lecture courses on detached subjects 
unrelated to the needs of the school or the activities of the association 
may rélieve the program committee of considerable work’ hd enter- 
‘tain-the members of the organizftion, but they do not furnish a 
legitimate program for parentweacher associations, according to 
advice given by the national organization to its members. The 
program service of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
provides an agency within the organization to which State and local 
parent-teacher associations may look for guidance in planning pro- - 
Subjects of these programs relating to the welfare of 
children of all ages ate available and may be adapted to,local needs. 
State branches are dépending more and more upon the assistance 

~ afforded by this program material and less upon. printed circulars 

of their own, * : 
~ A method of testing the success’or failure of a program has been 

suggested by’the national orgartization in,.a set of questions for 
determining whether it develops in pareits and. citizens an apprecia- 
tion of,,and a'sense of responsibility for, the school; and whether. 

it finds out the needs of te school and the ‘pommunity, ertcourages , 

the study of the child, fren a sustained interest. in training, 

for parenthood, encourages. members to participate in the program;. 

whether it is adapted to the needs of the school and community; and . 

whether it Iéads to some activity of study which will make home, . 

school, and community gonditions,better for the development of- 

children, +>, ‘ big 
Program outlines and articles*on subjects relating to child welfare 

are written by experts and published in the Child Welfare Magazine, 

the official organ of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

In addition to the national programs, State organizations issue prd- 

grams of service through their yearbooks, official State bulletins, and 

committees on program service. Several State branches maintain ‘ 

speakers’ bureaus, loan papers, and program service. i , 

| The trend gf the work of the gational Congress of Parents and | 

_ Teachers may be traced by a study:of the programs, prepared by the 

chairmen. of national comunittees and issued in leaflet form which 
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give usually the purpose and scope of the committee, suggestions for 
"suitable activities, for State’ and local organizations, and hdw the 
program can be made to function in the lives of, indjviduals. 
» The question of how to induce talented members of parent-teacher _ 
associations who-are unaccustomed to public spéaking to take part 
in the program is one that comes not only from rural organizations 
but from all organizations, The National Congress of Parents ind - * 
“# Teachers recommends for programs such activities as singing, play- | 
ing, working, and acting together in order to break up the formal 
atmosphere of a groug. Many State branchgs offer d program of 
work to their constituent associations, which, is determined br the 
needs of the local ‘school, and a study progtam to cover the needs 
of the children, such as(physical examination, proper food and cloth- 


ing, recreation, etc. f . 


" FINANCES REACH NEW LEVEL c 


“In the apfregate the receipts'and expenditures of the National 
Congress of Parepts and Teachers, State branches and local organiza- 
tions, reach at higher level than would seem possible in view of the 
nominal: dues for membership. Information concerning the revenue 
of National and State organizations is easily obtainable, since these 
groups make public their financial condition at their respective an- 
nual conventions. During the biennium 1924-1926, thé membership 
of the national organization increaséd more than 57 per cent, with 
an increase in incorne of more than 65 per cent, ' 

Complete financial reports of local parent-teacher associations are 
not obtainable, but it is evident from the available reports that large 
sums of money are expended ‘for the benefit of schools, and it is be- 
lieved that a full report of these expenditures would give a startling 

realization of the service of these organizations. * 

Parent-teacher associations are in agreement with the idea that’ 
-all ‘necessary school expenses should be met by publi taxation, and 
they génerally work to inform the community of the needs of the 
school and of the lack of funds, When necessary they meét the 
needs temporarily or make a demohstration of ‘some desired ud- 
vantage, but this fs usually followed bya campaign for an appropria- 
tion of public money for this purpose. 
~ It is reported that some associations have imposed financial bur- 
dens upon the parents, teachers, and school patrons in membership, 
and have made.an excessive expenditure of time and strength upon 
the activities by which they raise, money, and that sometimes in 
their enthusiasm to assist the schools they have acted prematurely, 
without consulting with school boards, officers, and teaching staff. 
Thes¢ criticisms, home do not apply to the large majority, of ©. 
parent-teacher associations, and such situgtjons will never occur 
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_ Where wisé. leaders understand the true relationship between the - 
organization dnd the school, system. 
' Demonstrations of educational experiments untried in the com-, 
munity may be legitimately. sponsored and financially supported - 
by these organizations, if this can be done without placing too 
great a burden upon the parents and other school patrons; but 
the question is constantly raised as to whether a minority of school 
- patrons should finance material needs of the school and thereby 
relieve other citizens froth their share of taxation, 

The Kentucky branch of the national organization, consisting, in 
]925-26 of 803 local associations, with a membership of 15,817 men 
and women, reports that 46 per cent of ldcai groups in membership 
raiséd more than $70,000, This money. was spent in's variety of 
ways to overcome the limitations under which the Schools exist. 
Some of these associations reported that they lengthened the school 

term by paying the salary of the teacher for an additional period; 
others increased the teachers’ salaries; and several paid the entire 
\salary of the music teacher. Eighteen per cent of the organizations 

reporting say that they have bought books for school libraries; 15 

per ‘cent have supported lunch rooms or cafeterias in the schools; 

14 per cent have furnished playground or gymnasium equipment; if 

per cent have furnished victrolas or pianos; 12 per cent have im- 

proved the sanitary conditions of the schools; and many organiza- 

tions reporé contributions to funds, such as the teachers’ annuity, . 

car-fare fund, community fund, Red Cross, and student loan fund. 

Preschool clinics, nutrition clinics, and furnjshing milk. for under- 

ourjshed children are among the activities which these organiza- 
tions have carried on during the year. 
‘Expenditures of the Los Angeles Federation of Parent-Teacher 

Associations amounted to. nearly $100,000; for“home and school aid, 

® miutrition, scholarship, and Americanization,. Revenue from three- ' 
fourths of the associations‘in the California Gongress of Parents 

and Teachers amounted to more than $200,000, which was used for . 

child welfare work in the schools, This State OFganization, consist- 

ing in 1926 of 1,230 local associations in fewer than 25 per cent of 
the schools, ind having 132,229 individual flembers, realizes the fact 
- that raising money is simply an-index to greater achiavements along 
other lines, and_jit ‘places stress upon the need’ of educating the mem- 
bership and: leaders. ey ‘ 
Reports from 26 per cent of the local parent-teacher associations 
"in ‘Alston Sac that more than $75,000 was raised during the year 
_ 1925-26. This was spent on equipment for schools, beautifying 
school grounds, welfare work, motion pictures, visual education 
equipment, hot lunches, commyhity fairs, etc, vy of 
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More than 50, objects are listed by the Delaware parent-teacher 
associations for which funds were expended. A large proportion of 
the objects were neetls of the schools which are usually supplied’ by 
public funds, but such funds were evidently not obtainable. Eighty- 
eight associations report that they furnished the schools with books. 

According to reports from 14 parent-teacher associations in the 
third district in Georgia, $10,800 was spent by, them for school 
improvement. It'is evident that this is only a small percentage of 
the association revenue of this section, since it contains 43 active 
associations, but, it is an intimation of the income of one district. 

The Ohio State organization places emphasis on the child and an 
increasing sense of responsibility for him, rather than upon material 
achievements, ,Of the 46 per cent of local associations replying to a 
questionnaire on work and results in 1924-25, only 43 organizations 
reported on finances, These show that a total-of nearly $14,000 was 
expended on the schools, : 

The Altoona (Pa.) parent-teacher associations during 1924-95 
“raised $44,409, which was used for playground equipment, to install 
banking systems in a number of schools, three new school libraries, 
a piano, Victrola and records, pictures for the schools, ete. 


COLORED PARENT-TEACHER ASSOg$ATIONS 


In 1923 the National Congress of Parents )ind Teachers appointed 
a committee of five to study the situation-With reference to colored 
parent-teacher associations, with a view to organizing a national 
congress among the colored people. A corresponding committee of 
five was organized in each State branch, with the resulf that a 
National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers was organized. | 

Delegates representing parent-teacher associations in Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Delaware (which has 81 colored assagiations) 
Were in attendance at this meeting, The form of organization and 

« program as déyeloped by the National Corigress of Parents and 
‘Teachers wil be adapted to the schools and communities where th 
groups are in operation. Standard literature of'the national coh: 
utesg is furnished ‘for this new national group. Tis reported that 
eight States are in membership, with 303 associations and+5,514 
individual members. It is evident that this new organization con- 
tains only a small proportion of the colored parent-teacher associa- 
"tions, since these associations have been organized in many States 
_ and in the District of Columbia. pat 

The Indjang Parent-Teacher Association organized a department 

of paige associations in- 1924 with the idea of assisting in the for- 
‘mation ofa State colored association. This was effected. The colored 
' President reports growth in the organizati 
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At the request of the State colored education association of Okla- 
homa, a plan was perfetted in 1925 by which the colored parent- 
teacher associations were to be cotducted entirely as ‘a Separate 
organization by their -own people but under: the supervision of a 
committee of five of the Oklahoma’ branch of the Netseal Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, , 

Many colored parent-teacher aesociations have bein formed in 
Mississippi with the cooperation of the State supervisor of negro 
schools. This movement is supported by the State white organiza- ° 


~ tion through’a State chairman until the colored people are able to 
‘carry it on themsélves. 


QUESTIONS INDIRECTLY RELA ‘TO CHILD LIFE | 


' . é 
- The National Congress of Parents. afid Teacbers.frequently takes 
up questions bearing indirectly: upon child life and passes resolu- 
tions in relation thereto. Among such questions considered have been 
these: The protection of the home and community through enactment 
and enforcement of prohibition "laws; laws affecting the right of 
children to freedom from premature toil and hazardous occupations; | 


“laws to conserve the life and health of mothers and infants; laws to 


surround child life with wholesome influences and to give all ‘children 


, @ chance to-grow up into worthy citizénship ; and laws restricting 


the sale of narcotics, the use of cigarettes by children, the distribu- 
tion of objectionable literature, and forms of recreation and amuse- 


Ment. which encourage an unnecessary risk of human life or create 


false. standards of courage born of brutal cunning against helpless ‘ 
animals, 
From year to year this organization has maintained its stand in 


- favor-of a program for world peace and for uniform marriage and 


divorce laws, Through its resolutions and work it has urged ex- 
hibitors of moving pictures to give the public the highest type of , 
films, and, at the-same time, the membership has endeavored Ms r 
create a demand for good, clean pictures. 

The foregoing objectives, indorsed in resolutions by the national 
organization, offer to the State and local units standands for action 


‘which they may or may not accept. State branches, howeyer,.gen- 
‘erally adopt the policies of the parent organization and carry: out its 


- program, 


The. Alabama branch of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers urged in resolutions that, because only little more than.18 
per cent of the population of the State exercise the right of suffrage, 
the women of the State qualify as voters and perform’ their duties 
‘as patriotic citizens in taking part in the Government; and ‘gleo 
recommended that the adoption of the child labor amendment be 
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ratified by the legislature. Arizona passed a resolution approving ~ 
and supporting effective means of establishing kindergartens — 
throughout the State. 

Believing that literature and recreation play an important part 
in the character building of youth, Colorado parent-teacher associa- 
tions passed a resolution placing upon the home the responsibility 
for providing proper recreation,- standard books and magazines, 
music, and art. Many State organizations have passed specific 
resolutions favoring the suppression of literature and films which © 
tend to lower the morals and social standards of youth. Among 
these States are Colorado, Missouri, Indiana, Kentucky, and Massa- ” 
chusetts, oa! . 

The Massncnusetts parent-teacher associations, realizing the many 
outside interests tending. to distract the attention of the pupils from- 
their school work, resolved to use their united efforts to get the 
children to study at home sufficiently to master the ‘work assigned; 
to let nothing interrupt the period ‘of home study, such as social 
activities or attendance at moving-picture shows,: on days or eve- 
nings next preceding a school day; to urge:the beys and girls to. 


obtain adequate sleep>te encourage participation in supervised school 


athletics ; and to supervise, in cooperation with the teachers; the books — 
and magazines read by the boys and girla - - ) 

The Ohio branch adopted the national legislative program, and 
worked for the extension of kindergartens and the introduction of 
credit courses. in parent-teacher work in State teacher-training 


- fchools, : ‘ 


_ The parent-teacher associations in Kéntucky urged that parents 
give correct sex education to the children along scientific lines; that 


~ those controlling educational resources of the State exercise a more 


liberal policy in meeting the requirements of the Federal Govern- 


“ment in connection with the Smith-Lever Act. 


Missouri resolutions show that this State organization follows the 


«leadership of,the national organization in its legislative program, 


It stresses the need for stamping out illiteracy and of carrying on 
an intensive cafnpaign'to interpret the community school bill of the 
State, etc. - ' ee . 

F ‘BOHOLARSHTIPS AND BTUDENTS’ LOAN FUNDS f ; 


_Financiglly handicapped school children desiring to completetheir. 
education ip elementary or high schools, ‘or in colleges, are enabled, 
to do so through the efforts of national, State, and local organizations 


‘of parents and teachers in many States. Methods of handling: the 


details vary widely; according to local conditions, and the terms 
applied to the funds appear to be chosen in aecordance with the — 
particular ‘nature-of the aid offered. Some of thé funds are admin- 
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istered under the titles of scholarship loan funds, gtudents’ aid 
committees, students’ loan funds, and boys’ loan funds. Each com- 
munity raises and administers its own funds, but the Stato and 
national chairmen of students’ loan funds committees give advice 
and promote the movement. School officials cooperate in the adjust- 
ment of special cases and sometimes in making thé loans, __ 

An appeal was sent throughout the State of South Dakota to 
promote students’ Joan fund day. pSpecial demands were made upon 
the parent-teacher associations to’raise the funds, but other ‘organi- 
zations and individuals were asked-to participate. The funds are 
administered by a general chairman acting as director of the depart- 
ment of education, A scholarship was arranged for the community 
raising the largest fund per capita, based on the number enrolled in 
the schools of the town or city. A subcommittee-of three, with a 
bonded treasurér, receives and administers the funds, which are safo- 


guarded against-depletion’ through dishonesty or otherwise by a 


short-time paid-up insurance pblicy taken out in favor of the fund. 
Any boy or girl who has graduated from high sehool and cen secure 
the indorsement of three responsible people may borrow money from 
i iin without the payment of interest during school years and 
with a slight charge for interest for the years after school until 
payment is made, Students may attend any institution of higher 
learning in the State. In Bonesteel, S, Dak.,-the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have undertaken to make a gift of $50 each year to the loan 
fund. . 

The boys’ loan fund in Colorado has been in operation. about 11- 
years, and assists boys of high school or college age. A personal note 
ig required. Thirty-nine children were kept in school during 1924 
25 by the students’.Jéan fund of the Louisville (Ky.) league of 
parent-teacher associations. - ; . 

Texas parent-teacher associations are reported to have raised more 
than $10,000 within two years.’ In Houston a balance of more than 
$2,000 is reported after aiding six ciudente in high school. Other 
children in Heuston were aided in getting remunerative positions, 

The student loan fund of the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 


_ Teachers, established in 1924, functions at the university. Money 
| 4 borrowed for use in any accredited schgol within the State. 
Nearly 


$2,000 has been loaned to 16 students‘i sums ranging from ° 
tional institution. , 

The Austin High School, of ,Cnicago, IIL, reports that it raises 
from $1,000 to $1,500 edch year for scholarships to enable promising 
children to remain in school., Parent-teacher associations in Karsas 
City, Mo., ave an incorporated body called the Mary Harmon 


_ $85 to $300 during 1925-26, A second fund is for use in any educa- 
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Weeks Scholarship Foundation to keep worthy boys and girls in 


school who would otherwise be deprived of the privilege. In four 
years 125 scholarships, amounting to more than $7,000, have been 
granted, bag Ete A 

The Oregon student loan fund committee uses councils of parent- 
teacher associations as the largest unit for funds, although there may 
be several funds within one council, for it may be more feasible to 
aid with various union high schools as units instead of maintaining 
one fund forthe entire council. It is believed that the amaller the: 
unit the better the supervision and the response to the appeals for 
funds. Each application receives individual attention, and the 
names of the borrowers are not made public. Funds to the amount 
of nearly $3,000 have been received and are made available to boys 
and girls in Oregon without interest by the Oregon parent-teacher 
associations. 


Student loan funds in Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wis, are timin- af 


{ained by the parent-teacher associations to help werthy students 
through school. Parent-teacher associations in Detroit, Grand 


Rapids, Saginaw, and Muskegon, Mich,, support student Joan funds 


and, in order to guard carefully the identity of the beneficiaty, the 
scholarships are paid to the children by the supervisor of attendance, 


HOME EDUCATION PROMOTED BY PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
4 


Parent-teacher associations have been the means of awakening and 
stimulating the interest of parents in the literature of child life and 
training. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers and its 
State Lranches encourage this interest through committees on home 
education, preschool circles, study circles, and child hygiene. New 
and helpful literature on child psychology, mental and physical 
liygiene, recreation, jeté. is brought to the attention of parents 
through these groups. Individual parents are encouraged to read 
books upon how to bring up their children, as well as to make a home 
library of books useful for the whole family. : 

The national home education committeé concentrates its energies 
upon the establishment of home and public libraries; the reading of 
parents at home,,and promoting the use of the reading courses of 


the United States Bureau of Education. Assisting this national 


committee, chairmen of State committees on home education “in the > 
following States procure the appointment of local chairmen who 
carry on the work with indi¢iduals: Arizona, Arkansas, Cali fornia, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and West Virginia, ' 
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. The chairman of home education of the State of California pre- 
pares and issues.a State home-education pregram in which are incor- 
porated Whe plans of the national committee on home education - 
‘adapted to the special needs of the State, Reading circles have 
developed in this State through the activities of this committee. It 

_ is reported that more than 60 reading circles are in, operation in 
California. ve 

_ During 1925-26, preschool study circles have developed very 
rapidly. During 1924-25, it was reported that in Missouri more 
than 40 preschool circles were formed in parent-teacher associations. 
Other States in which thete-circles are organized include North 
Dakota; Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesofa, Oregon, Illinois, Georgia (from. 
which reports have been.made of 64 preschool circles), Washington, . 
and California. It is reported-that in Los Angeles the first child- 
study group was organized in 1893 and continued to function until 
the parent-teacher child-study circles were established 26 years ago. * 
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EDUCATIONAL BOARDS AND FOUNBATIONS 


By -Henray BR. Evana i 3 : ¥ 


Edifortal Dictation, Bureau of Edecatios ’ 
. . t 
’ ae J P * 
Conrenrs.—General Education Board—Rockefeller Foundation—Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York—Laura Spelman Rockefeller MemorialCarnegie Foundation 
. for the Advanéement of Teaching—Jobn F. Slater Fund—Jeanea , Fund—D helps 
Stokes Fund—American Fleld Service Fello ps for Freoch Universitice—Com- 
mishion for Rellef in Belgiuof Educational ndation—Jullus Rosenwald Fund 
Baron de Hirech Fund—Kahn Foundation for Foreign Travel of American Teach- 
era—Commonwealth Fund. 4 ‘. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


_ The General Education Board bas, since its ‘foundation in 1902, 
to July 1, 1926, appropriated $136,967,200.16 for the promotiph of 
education in the United States. Of this sum $86,039,978,80 was paid 


. fo or set aside for colleges and other institutions for whites; 958,- 
_ 164.86 for educational institutions for negroes; and $1,203,52@)16 for 


miscellaneous objects." , s 

The sum of $14,857,087.18 was appropriated by the board for the - 
year ended June 30, 1926. Of this amount ‘$7,385,000 represents 
appropriations from principal and $7,467,953.10 appropriatio m 


income. ; ., 2 
The income receipts of the Genera] Education Board were as ; 


’ follows: Balance July 1, 1925, $11,290,375.78; refunds on account of 


payments made in previous years, $37,071.79; income for the year, 
$5,923,648.47 ; total} $17,251,091.04. -| ‘ 

The statement. of disbursements of income for educational pur- - 
poses isas follows: , =” he Da! ay" 

For- whites—American Association of Museums, $1,350. Amer- 
ican Journal of Pathology, $7,500... County school consolidation, 
$350: Universities and colleges: Endowment and general purposes, 
$972,488.56; to increase teachers’ salaries, $40,000. Fellowships and 
scholarships, $56,300; Indiana county educational demonstration 
unitg, $3,048.74; Lincoln School, $690,570.25 ;gmedical schools, $53,- 
867.}2; National Academy of Sciences, $35,000; professors of sec- 


% ondary education, $56.45; rural school agents, $80,950.93; State 


agents of seaondary education, $320.68 ; State departments of educa- 


Vath compiled from report filed with the Secretary of tha Interior. ‘ 
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tion (divisions of buildings, information, school service, etc.), 
$20,321.29; surveys of colleges and universities, $1,7: 4 
For negroes—Colleges and schools; Endowment an general pur- 

* poses, $335,384.39; to increase teachers’ salaries, $22,000. County 
training schools, $76,395.48; expenses of special students at summer 
schools, $60.26; Johq F. Slater fund, $48,000; medical schools, 
$48,922.12; negro rural school fund, $87,260; rural school agents, 
$86,103.95; scholarships, $26,183.33; summer schools, $25,908.95: 
training negro teachers in private and denominational colleges 
(formerly critic teachers), $11,559.01. Tt , 

Miscellaneous—American Classical League, $3,221.70; Art in 
Trades Club, $2,500; conferences, $2,445.30; division of educational | 
relations; ‘$50.15; educational investigation and research, $9,947.50; 
fund for miscellaneous items, $275.26; improvements of accounting 
systems in educational institutions, $521.25; report on medical educa--— 
tion, @4,306.48; rural school supervision, $23,202.37; study of teacher 
training in southern universities, $470; surveys (miscellaneous), 
$26,609.43. Total, $3,709,753.87. Administration, $204,569.56. Grand 


i 


totals, $3,914,323,43, 
Income on hand June 80, 1926, as accounted for on balance sheet, 
$13,336,767.61. © © . ‘et 


President: Wickliffe Rose, 61 Broadwty, New York, N: Y. 
Secretary: Abraham Flexner, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER. FOUNDATION 


The activities of the Rockefeller Foundation for 1925 are summar- 
ized as follows by George E. Vintent, president of the foundation: ? 


During 1925 the Rockefeller Foundation, in spending $9,113,780 through its. . 
departmental agenclvs, the international health board, the China medical borrd, 
the division-of medical education, and the divisjon of studies (1), aided the 
governments of 18 countries to combat hookworm disease ; (2) gave funds to 
the budgets of drgunized rural health services in 220 counties In 26 Americnn 
‘Sthtes and in 18 districts in Brazil, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
France; (3) took precautionary measures against yellow fever in Salvador,‘ 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, and’ Honduras; (4) continued to work with Brazil in 
freeing its northern coast f}om this disease; (6) sent a yellow-feyer commission 
.to the West: Const of ca; (6) helped to show the possibilities of malaria 
| control in 12 American States apd in Brazil, Argentina, and Italy; (7) shared 
| In the’developm@it of professtonal_training of public health, officers at Harvard 

Vaiversity and the University of Toronto and in schools and inatitutes in Lon- 

don, Copenhagen, Prague, Warsnw,~Belgrade, Zagreb, Budapest, Trinidad, and 
| BaoPaulo; (8) contributed to the progress of medical education at Cambridge, 

Hdinburgh, Copenhagen, Brussels, Utrecht, Strassburg, Beirut, Singapore, 

Bangkok, Sao Paulo, and Montreal; (8) provided emergency aid In the form 

of llteriture and laboratory supplies for 112 medical centers in Hurope; (10) 


*Bockoteller Foundation: A Review for 1925, 7.5. New York, 1026. 
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maintained a modern medical school and teaching hoxpital in Peking with 105 
students and 87 teachers; (11) alded 2 othep medical schools and 19 hospitals 
in China; (12) helped to improve the tea ing of physics, chemistry, and 
biology in 3 Chinese and 7 foreign institutions tn China and in the government 
university of Siam; (18) supported nurse-training courses in Peking Ulon 
Medical College, Yale University’, Vanderbilt Univerafty, and the George Pea- 


body College for Teachers, and contributed to nursing education and service in. 
Brazil, France, Yugoslavia, and Poland; (14) provided current funds for an 


institute of biological research in the Johns Hopkins University; (15) assisted 
departments at Yale and Iowa State Universities engaged im blological and 
mental regearch and alded the marine biological station at Pacitic Grove, 
Calif.; (16) provided, dtrectly or indirectly, fellowships for 842 men and 
women from 44 "different countries and financed “the travel of 50 other persons 
elther in commissions or as visiting officials and professors; (17) contributed 
to the League'of Nations’ internationul study tours or interchanges for 128 
health officers from 68 countries; (18) continued to ald the league's Information 


service on communicable diseases; (19) made suryeys of health conditions, 


medical education, nursing, biology, and anthropology in 35 countries; (20) lens 
staff members as advisers,and made minor ‘gifts to many governments and 
Institutions; (21) assisted mental-bygiene projects both in gthe Ualted States 


t- 


and Canada, demonstrations itn dispensary development in New York City, and 


other undertakings in public health, medical education, and allied flelds, 


4 


Through its division of medical education the Rockefeller Founda-. 


tion endeavors to promote the growth of effective medical education 


a” 


support was given— ; 


in inftuential centers in various countries. During the year 1925 . 


elther in the form of aiding new projects or in fulfillment of previans pledges" 


to medical schoolg in Edinburgh, Cambridge, Brussels, Strassburg, Utrecht, 
Copenhagen, Betrut, Montreal (Université de.Montréal), New York (Columbia 
University), Philadelphia (University of Pennsylvania), Iowa City (State 
Dniversity of Iowa), Sao Paulo, Brasil, Singapore (King Edward VII College 
of Medicine), af_d.Bungkok, Siam, Phe ald varied from rather modest grants 
to substantial appropriations, The fonds thus expended amounted to approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, In every case the foundation's contribution Was suffile- 
mented by funds from other source, In addition, vistts and surveys of medical 
achools wére made in 10 different countries, 


The income from investments was.$8,237,308; the balance carried 
over from 1924 was $7,611,793, The sum of $9,113,730 was expended 
on health projects and medical education. 

‘President: George E, Vincent, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

‘Secretary; Mrs, Norma 8. Thompson, 61 Broadway, New York, 


N.Y, | 


- 


LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, during the year 1935, 


appropriated for educational, charitable, and scjentific purposes the . 


sum of $7,822,890. A total of $1,198,730 was appropriated for social 


science, and $787,800 for the promotion of child study and parental ~ 
education, ‘Teachers College, Wolumbia University, $50,000 was. 


wey 
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voted in addition to sums hitherto reported in behalf of the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare Research To the Institute J. J. Rousseau, 
of the University of Geneva, $15,000 over a three-year perjod was 
voted to provide research assistance and facilities in connection 
with the institute’s researches on child problems. The sum of | 
$805,760 was appropriated for organizations enguged in public 
welfare‘and Social work. 

President: John D. Rockefeller, jr. * 

Secretary: W*S. Richardson, 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York, during the year 1926, 
appropriated four and a half million dollars for library service. 
This sum will be expended during the next 10 years in increasing , 
the usefulness of: the American library, which, as President Fred- 
erick P, Keppel, in his annual report, points out— 


depends largely upon the professional training of the librarian. Hence most 
of the foregoing money will be spent on existing library schools, in founding 
& graduate Ubrary school of anew type at the University of Chicago, and on 
the work of the American .Dibrary Association, which, extending as {t does. its 
professional services down to the smallest Ubrary, encompasses the full range 
of Ubrary activity. ei 


The New York State Library School at Aibany and the Library 
School of the New York Public Library have been merged as the 
School of Library Service at Columbia University, and a library 
course has been established at the University of Michigan. ° 

_ _ The-annual report of the Carnegie Corporation shows that during 
the year ended September 30, 1926, the corporation considered 428 
supitvetions for grants; 79 were granted; 4 were referred to other 
agencies, 345 were declined. In addition, on the initiative of the 
corporgtion, 20 allocations'of college arts teaching equipment were 
made and 27 art scholarships were provided. Says the report: 


Andrew Carnegle's interest in the library, as a social institution seems to 
have been passed down to the corporation, for ont. of the $6,000,000 total 
granted, over $4,500,000 went to ilbrary wervice, Another significant total 
appears In the $600,000 granted to activities in the fine’ arts, making that 
interest second in magnitude of grants. For edueational and scientific research 
$875,000 was appropriated, while the newly formed movement for adult educa- 

_ Hon came in for over $300,000, Miscellanequs grante amounted to only $106,000, 

Twenty-seven students, 18 of them men and 9 women, are recipients of 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation to prepare themselves for the cd¥eer of 
art teacher in American colleges. These men and women come from all parts 
of the United States, representing, as they do, 16 different colleges. They are 
preparing themselves for an art-teaching career, under the direction of some , 
American {institution of thelr own choosing, elther at home or abroad. The 
reclplenta of these grants were selected by a committee of experts under the 
general direction of the corporation's advisory committee, 
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The Carnegie Corporation, acting’on a survey conducted by its 
representatives during the past two years, has encouraged adult 
education to a large extent.. During 1925-26 conferences of educa- 
" tional leaders held in all sections of the country have brought about, 
with the financial support of the corporation, the formation of the 
American Association for Adult Education. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, in its 
report for the year ended June 30, 1925, announces the addition of 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., on November 7, 1924, to the 
list of institutions associated with the-foundation. Desiring from 
time to time to assist certain educational projects through the Car- 
, Regie Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation voted and the founda- 
tion accepted and transmitted, during the year, appropriations of 
$5,000 for the expenses of a committee of the department of superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association on uniform stand- 
ards and curricula in the public schools; $5,000 for the work of the 
Cooperative Bureau for Women Teachers; and $5,000 to the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York for experiments in applying a new 
type of examination in science. 


The executive committee, in administering the rules for retirement, ° 


reaffirmed its judgments— 


t 


that professors devoted to the applied rather than to the academic aspects of 


physical education. have no expectations from the foundation, and that the 
withdrawal of a teacher from the list of associated institutions terminates his 
expectations from the foundation, except In such special cases as appointment 
to the Harnesworth professorship of Ainerican history at Oxford. 

During the year the trustees received a total income of $1,349,- 
289.54 for genera¥ purposes in addition to $56,731.93 from the en- 
dowment of the division of educational inquiry; $749,289.58 from 
the general endowment; $600,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York on account of its appropriation of $600,000 a year for 
10 years; and $15,000 for certain specific appropriations, The cur- 
rent expenditures were as follows: (a) General endowment.—Retir- 
ing allowances and pensions in institutions on the associated list, 
$1,106,697.65; retiring allowances and pensions granted to individ- 
uals, $84,043.48; total retiring allowances and pensions, $1,190,- 


741.18. Expenses of administration, $77,612.64; publication, - 


$5,229.17; total, $82,841.71. (5) Division’ of educational inquiry.— 
General, $21,247.86; study of legal education, \$18,044.19; study of 
dental education, $3,079.55; other studies, $15,003 total, $52,871.10, 
Grand total, $1,825,053.04. 
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Among the valuable papers published in this report are: Some - 
contrasts between American and Canadian legal education, by Alfred 
-Z. Reed; The study of dental education; The quality of the educa- 
tional process in the United States and in Europe; The study of 
English; College athletics; and Pension systems and pension legisla- 
tion, by Henry S. Pritchett. 

President : Henry S. Pritchett, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, ” 
Sa ae Furst, 522 Fifth Avenue; New York, N. Y. 


JOHN F. SLATER FUND 


The following appropriations covering the year 1925-26 were 
made by the education committee of the John F. Slater Fund: County 
training schools, $35,000; special work, $2,000; town and city schools, - 
$3,000; private secondary schools, $6,000; colleges, $12,250; Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee campaign, $10,000; total, $68,850. ae 

The county training schools have been established by county 
superintendents and school boards, with the cooperation of the Slater 
Fund acting through the State agents in the departments of educa: | 

. tion, The general education board assists in supplying needed in- | 
dustrial equipment and in erecting workships, dormitories, and 
teachers’ homes. It also aids in payment of salaries made through * 
the Slater Fund. At many of the schools the Rosenwald Fund éo- 
operates in the erection of buildings. , ‘ 

The Slater Fund contributes $500 for salaries with the under- 
standing that: (1) The school property shall belong to the State, 
county, or district, and the school shall be a part of the public-school 
system. (2) There shall be an appropriation for salaries of not less 
than $1,000 from public funds raised by State, county, or district 
taxation, (3) The length of term shall be at least eight months, 
(4) The teaching shall extend throtgh the vighth year, with the 
intention of adding grades as soon as it shall be possible to make 
such extension. . : : 

: Of the 233 county training schools in 1924-25, there were 40 which 
had reached the full highschool grades, 8 in North Carolina, 7 in ; 
Texas, 6 in Alabama and Tennessee, not more than 2 in any other 
State. : 

_ Reports show that there were 6;198 Harders attending the schools, _ §, 

“ 1,657 in dormitories, the others in homes. Only 81 of the schools. 
had no bearders, and only 67 had dormitories, 9 in Alabama and 
North Carolina, 8 in Mississippi, 7 in Virginia, not more than 3 in 
any other State. te 

President: James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va. 

- Secretary: Gertrude C. Mann, Box 418, Charlottesville, Va. 
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JEANES FUND 


The Jeanes Fund, for ghe improvement of negro rural schools, 
cooperated during the session ending June 30, 1925, with public- 
school boards and superintendents in 281 counties in 14 States, 

The 293 supervising gachers,* ‘paid partly by the counties and 
partly through the Jeanes Fund, visited regularly in these counties 
9,080 country schools, making in all 41,425 visits, and raising for. . 
the purpose of school improvement $472,782. The total amount of - 
salariesspaid to the supervising teachers was $253,682, of which the 

* sum of $146,468 was paid by the public-school authgrities and $107,- 
214 through the Jeanes Fund. : 

The business of these traveling teachers, wgrking under the di- 
rection of the county superintendents, isto Nae encourage the 
rural teachers; to introduce into the small country schools simple 
home industries; to give talks and lessons on sanitation, cleanliness, 
etc.} to promote the improvement of schoolhouses and school grounds; 
and to organize clubs for the betterment of the school and neighbor- 

» hood. . _ oS 
"  , ~~ PHELPS.STOKES FUND ; 


house dwellings in New, York City and a educational purposes in © 


mentary, secondary, 
University, Atlanta University, Hampton Institute, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Calhoun Colored School, Penn Normal and Industrial School, 


"Including elght State supervising teachera Hive counties had two Jeanes teachers, 
and one county had three. Three teachers worked in two counties, he 
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National Training School for Women and Girls, Bettis Academy, 
Fort Valley High and Industrial School, Morehouse_College, Haines 
Institute, The People’s Village School, Manassas Industrial School, 
Florida‘ Baptist Academy, Lincoln Institute (Kentucky), Lincoln 
University (Pennsylvania), Peck School of Domestic Science, Jack- 
son College, Prentiss Normal School, Industriel Home for Colored 
Girls, Model and Training School (Athens, Ga.), Slater Normal 
School, Lane College, Coleman College, 

Fellowships have been established in the University of Virginia 
and the University of Georgia for the study of the negro problem, 
Both universities accepted these fellowships with the understanding 
that graduate students should make some phase of the negro prob- 
lem their special task and that the universities would publish the 
theses. The ‘fund is planning to publish the result of the work of 
these’ fellows. * . 

A special fund has been established at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, at Nashville, Tenn., to enable the teachers and students 
there to visit colored schools and see the actual progress which 
negroes are making. - 

In 1920 the fund entered into cooperation with foreign mission- 

"Ty societies and colonial governments for the study of‘ native 
education in Africa, Through this cooperation two educational com- 
missions of importance haye been sent to West, South, Equatorial, and 
East Africa, and two volumes, entitled “ Education in West, South, 
and Equatorial Africa” (1922), and “Education in Rast Africa” | 
(1925), have been printed to report the find ings of these commissions. 

According to the testimony of those in a position to study the ~ 
influence of these two commissions and their printed reports, many 
significant changes and improvements have been made in the educa- 
tional systems of every part of Africa south of the Sahara Desert. 

~ Practically every agency conducting educational work for native 
Africans has been stimulated’to greater efforts by the work and re- 
ports of the two commissions. The fund has interested itself par- 
ticularly in bringing to the United States TeaANG boars , 
officials, educators, and missionaries from Africa to make studies 
of the progress of the negroes in America, About 50 persons have 
thus been enabled to study negro education at first hand. in this 
country. In addition, the fund has largely assisted several promis- 
ing African students to fit themselves jn this country for work- 
among their own people in Africa. Two of these graduated from 
| Columbia University in 1926, two are now at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh, two are at Cornell University. and 
one is at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A number of 
others have been assisted with small appropriations and in other 


ways, 
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The latest effort of the Phelps-Stokes Fund to advance the in- 
terest of native education in Africa has been through assistance to 
the International Conference on Africa, at Le Zoute, Belgium, held 
in September, 1926. 

President; Anson Phélps Stokes, 1767 Q Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Secretary: I. N. Phelps Stokes, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN’ FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS FOR FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 


The Arierican Field Service for French Universities is admin- 
“ istered by the Institute of International Education, with head- 
quarters in New York City. The object of the association is “to 
provide an enduring memorial for the 197 Field ice men who 
gave their lives in the Great War; to develop a better realization | 
and appreciation of ak contributions of French universities to 
science and learning; an@to promote mutual understanding and good 
will between France and the United States,” Five new awards of 
fellowship were made for the year 1926-27. 

President: Paul D. Cravath, 52 William Street, New York, N. Y, 

Secretary: Stephen FP Duggtn, 522 Fifth e Avenue, New 
York, N, Y. j 


COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TION (INC.) AND THE FOUNDATION UNIVERSITAIRE 


‘ The Commission for Relief in Belgitm Educational Foundation 
(Inc.), during the year 1925, maintained its graduate exchange fel- 
lowshjps with 35 Belgian students, including 10 renewals, of the 
1925-26 group in the United States, and 9 American students, in- 
cluding 3 renewals, i in Belgium. It supported one Belgian visiting 
professorship i in the United States and one American visiting pro- 
fes@rship. in Belgium; also a fellowship for a Belgian student at 
the Walter Hines Page School- of International Relations at the 
Johns Hopkins University. Continued financial aid was given to’ 
the Universities of Brugsels and Louvain.. The total expenditures, ‘ 
from 1920 to 1925, inclusive, amounted to $604,005.29. 

The Foundation Universitaire granted $46 loans to under-gradu- 
‘ate students in 18 Belgian universities or advanced technical schools. 
The total grant was 900,800 francs, with an average loan of ps 
francs. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund. was incorporated in 1917, under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, for charitable, scientific, educatiofial, A 
and religious purposes, The fund is also used for the payment of 
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salaries of supervisors and to promote teacher training. Forghe year 
1926 the fund contributed $401,831 toward the construction of school 
buildings and\teachers’ homes in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. ; 

The Julius R senwald Fund cooperates through the public-school 
authorities in e rt¢-¢d:provide and equip better rural sthoolhouses 
for the negroes o the Southern States. 

President: Juliug Rosenwald, Homan Ayenue and Arthington 
Street, Chicago, TIl\ ; eu 
Secretary: Frances\W. Shepardson, Homan Avenue and Arthing- 

ton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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BARON DE HIRSCH FUND 


v eft 

' ,The Baron de Hirsch Fund was organized March 13, 1890, It 
was incorporated, on February 12, 1891, under the New York mem- 4 
bership corporations law. The endowment fund, given by the Baron 
and’ Baroness de Hirsch, amounts to $3,800,000, It is used for the 
aid of resident Jewish immigrants, and its activities are as follows: 
1, Promotion of agricultural instruction through subsidies to the 
‘National Farm School at Doylestown, Pa., and the granting of 
scholarships to Jewish young men at the State Institute of Applied . 
Agriculture at Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y., and other State 
schools; these are substitutes-for the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural ' 
School, maintained by the fund for many years at Woodbine, N. J. 
8. Aid to agriculturists by way of selection of farm lands and Joans 
on real or chattel security through the Jewish Agricultural Society. 
8. Baron de Hirsch Trade School, New York City, which offers to . 
young men free instruction in the following trades: Machinist, 
plumbing, electrical work, sign painting, printing, auto mechanics, 
and operating engineering. 4. Immigration aid port work through 
subsidized societies located in“New York and Baltimore. 5. The § 

- town of Woodbine, N. J., which was founded by the Woodbine 
Land & Improvement Co., a subsidiary organization. 

The fund in recent years has concentrated more on trade and 
agricultural instruction. and extensive aid to farmers, and given up 
some of its pioneer Americanization work and charitable pecuniary 
aid, as local communities and the State and its agencies have taken 
over the work formerly done by it, a 
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KAHN FOUNDATION FOR THE FOREIGN TRAVEL ‘OF AMERICAN 
TEACHERS 


The Icahn Foundation for thé Foreign Travel of American 
Teachers was organized in New York City on January 6, 1911, for 
the purpose of enabling “men of proved intellectual attainments to 
enjoy, during one year or more, sufficient leisure and freedom from 
all professional pursuits or preoccupations, to enter into personal 
contact with men and countries they might otherwise never have 
known:” It was founded by Albert Kahn, of Paris, France. The, 
stipend of the single Kahn fellowship awarded for the year 1925-26 
was $5,000. 

President: Edw ard D, Adams, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Pap 

Secretary: Frank D. Fackenthal, Substation 84, New .York N, Y, 


COMMONWEALTH FUND 


The Commonwealth Fund during the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1925, continued its work in the field of child welfare, indreased 
its educational activities, and made preliminary studies in relation 
to rural hospitals: The fourth and final demonstration in the series . 
of undertakings in the field of child ‘health was begun in Marion 
County, Oreg., early in the year. .A total of 123-students received 
training at the bureau of children’s guidance, Fourteen fellowships 
were awarded for 1925-26. This work was supplemented, by the - 
establishment of several fellowships in psychiatric social work at 
the Smith College for Social Work. A new, feature of the division 
“of education is the administration of the Commonwealth Fund fel- 
lowships established for British graduate students, In accordance 
with its past policy, the fund has devoted a portion of its income 
to special grants for various scientific, educational, and. philanthropic 
purposes. A total of $364,950 was so appropriated to 23 different 
* causes; of these, seven were closely related to one or another of the 
fund’s special programs. 


ENGINEERING ECONOMICS FOUNDATION 


The Engineering Economics Foundation, which is an exclusively 
scientific and éducational institution established on university prin- 
ciples, provides research and teaching service through its “ analyses 
of emergency.” It is engaged in gathering and disseminating knowl-: 
edge of two kinds: First, of man endangered by emergency, and 
second, of man gnd his snobilizing of protective forces against the 
destruction brought ‘by emergency. Paring the year 1925-26 the 
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foundation has cooperated officially with the mayor’s committee on - 
hazards and emergencies of the city of New York; the board on 
emergency of the city of Boston; and the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation. 8  —_ 4 | 
President: Hollis Godfrey, 8 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary: Charles L. Eyanson, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION ? 
. The John Simen-Guggenheim Memorial Foundation was organ- 
ized on March 26, 1925, by former United States Senator arid Mrs. 
" Simon Guggenheint, as a memorial to their son, John Simon Guggen- 
heim, who died April 26, 1922. The purpose of the foundation is 
to provide opportynity for scholarly research work of an gdvanced 
character and for creative work in the fine arts, including music. 
The fellowships are reserved for scholars who have already proved © 
their capacity for’ se Sra research, and for artists who have 
denionstrated their ability to do creative work of a high order of 
merit. In 1925-26, 15 scholars were given advance appointinents to 
_ fellowships. In 1926-27, 38 were selected to hold fellowships. In 
addition, five fellows of the group of 1925-26 were reappointed for 
part or all of the coming year. The endowment fund amounts to 
$3,000,000. The foundation, from its incorporation to date, has 

appropriated $135,350 for its various endeavo 

President: Simon Guggenheim, 2300 Pershing Square Building, 
New York, N. Y. me X 

Secretary: Henry Allen Moe, 2300 Pershing Square Building, 
New York, N, Y. 8 


- CHAPTER XVI 


WORK OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION - FOR THE: 
; NATIVES OF ALASKA 


By WiLliam HAMILTON 
Aesistont CMef, Alaska Division, Bureau of Education 


— 


Through its Alaska division the United States Bureau ‘of Educa- 
tion is developing and educating an aboriginal population ‘of differ- 
ent races dwelling i in widely varying regions and climates, many of 
whom are in a state of racial childhood and require assistance in 


adjusting themselves to the new conditions with which civilization _ 


has confronted them. 

The problem goes beyond providing education for children in 
schoolrooms; it involvés the uplifting of entire communities. The 
work includes the maintenance of schools, hospitals, and orphanages, 
the relief of destitutioa, the fostering of trade, the orgahization of 
cooperative business enterprises, the establishment of colonies, and 
the supervision of the reindeer industry, 

The chief difficulties in administration are the remote and isolated 
character of the country, the great distances between the villages, 
the meager means of communication, and the rigor of the winter 

_climate of most of the territory. 

Subject to approval by the Commissioner of Education, the chief 
of the Alaska division of the Bureau of Education, with head- 
quirters at Seattle, Wash., directs the activities of the bureau in 

. Alaska. For purposes of school supervision the Territory of Alaska 


has been divided into six districts, each under a superintendent who, 


keeps i in as close touch as possible with the. work in his district. 
The field force of the Alaska school: service during the fiscal year 
ended June 380, 1926, included 6 district superintendents and 159 
teachers, and there were 86 schools in operation, with an enrollment 
of 3,703. 
Transpértstion from Seattle to , the remote villages for ajppointaes, 
supplies, and-building materials was for many years an undertaking 


of great difficulty. Partial solution of this problem was provided 


when the U. 8. S, Bower, a wooden vessel, formerly used by the Gov- 


ernment as a training ship for naval cadets, was transferred to the . 


' Department of the Interior for the use of the Alaska division. This 
boat was remodeled and equipped with modern machinery and since 


\ 


= 
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1923 has carried annually to thg coast stations as far north as Point 
Barrow and to the distributing points at-the moiths of the larger 
rivers teachers, doctors, and nurses, together with a heavy tonnage 
of supplies and equipment. On its return voyage it brings out em- 
ployees-whose terms of service have expired and carries reindeer 
meat, furs, and other valuable commodities which are sold for the / 
Eskimos through the Seattle office of the Alaska division, 

_ The care of the health of the natives of the comniunity is no small 
part of a teacher's duty. The number of. physiciuns and nurses em- 
ployed in Alaska by the bureau is small for the task to be performed, 
In the great majority of the native settlements the teachers are the 

“only “doctors” and “health officers,” and the school often serves as 
a dispensary for the natives within a radius of several hpidred miles, 
As part of the day’s work, the teacher visits the homes in the villages : 
.to see that hygienic conditions are maintained therein, to show 
mothers how to care for and feed their infants, to demonstrate the: 
Proper ways of preparing food, to inculcate cleanliness and the neces- 
sity of ventilgtion, and to insist upon the proper disposal OF gatbeme. 
The senpe of this work during the fiscal year 1926 is indicated by 
the following statement : 


Community service rendered og teachers 


One of the most tive agencies for the advancement in civiliza- 
tion of a native village is the establishment in it of a cooperative 
store, owned by the natives and managed by them, under the super- 
vision of a teacher of'a United States public school. It results in 
securing articles of fodd. and clothing at equitable prices, in divid- _ 
ing among the natives themselves the profits which would otherwise 
go to a white treder,-and in atquiring by the natives of self-con- 
fidence and experience’ in business affairs. Such enterprises are 
now in operation in 12 villages in widely separated parts of the 
Territory. : 
| Until recently no systematic form of industrial education for 
| Alaskan natives was provided within the Territory. In order to 
| receive such training, for many years young Alaskans were sent to 
| schools maintained by the Office of Indian Affairs in the States, 
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fo is ; 
This policy was found to be unwise‘and uneconomic. The change 


of climate frequently had a deleterious effect upon the health of the | 
children. Some of those who remained in the States found them- 
‘selves. forced into unfortunate socia! conditions. Many who re- 


turned to Alaska found it difficult to adapt themselves to their home 


- 


environment. To meet the situation, the policyWeas been adopted of ° 


establishing industrial schools within Alaska itself. Industrial — 


schools have already been organized at Eklutna, near Anchorage, 
on the Alaska Railread; at Kanakanak, on Bristo] Bay;,and at 
White Mountain, on Seward Peninsula, all of which are strategic 
points. Eklutna, being near the Alaska Railroad, is readily acces- 
sible for pupils from the interior and from the upper Yukon region; 
it can also be easily reached from the settlements on the southern 
coast, Kanakanak will be the center for vocational training for the 
Aleuts and for the Eskimos of southwestern Alaska. To White 


Mountain -will como, the Eskimos of the nogthwestern reggon as far | 


north as Point Barrow. \ 


Included in the curriovlunt of these vocational schools are such i 


industries as house building, carpentry, boat building, making furni- 
ture, sled construction, opgration and: repair ‘of gas engines, marine 
engineering, navigation, tanning, ivory carving, and basket eee: 
The native races of Alaska possess extraordinary dexterity, as 

evidenced by the ivory carving of the Eskimos, the basket Shave 
of the Aleuts, and the totem carving of the inhabitants of south- 
eastern Alaska, ‘and with very little training they excel in all 
mechanical occupations. It is proposed to extend the facilities for 


.industrial trajping as rapidly as funds will permit. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion employed in its medipal work in Alaska 8 physicians, 22 nurses, 
and 1 first-aid man. Ho&Spitals were maintained at Juneau, Nulato, 


Akiak, |Kanakanak, and Noorvik; and contracts were entered into. 


with other hospitals in Alaska, as well as in the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, for the treatment of Alaskan natives. A large 


number|of native boys and girls were brought to Seattle for special - 


treatmeht and delicate operations. The service rendered in Alaska 
during {he fiscal year 1926 is shown in the following statement: 


Medical scrvice rendered by nuracs and physicians 
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Notable extensions of the medical service during the biennial 
period 1924-1926 were the stationing of a physician at Unalaska, who — 
during the winter months is the only physician in the entire Aleutian - 
region, the employment of an itinerant dentist who rendered pro- / 
“fessional service to the natives in the villages of southern Alaska, 
and'the furnishing of medical relief to inhabitants of the Yukon 
Valley. ~, ; 

Along the Yukon River and its tributaries there are approximately 
4,000 natives, hitherto entirely without medical attention, To ex- 
tend medical aid to these isalated groups, the bureau, in the period 
of navigation during the summer of 1926, operated on the Yukon: 
and Tanana Rivers a floating hospital having on board a physician 
and two nurses, in addition to the crew. In its cruise the boat covered 

~ approximately 2,200 miles. More than 8,000 natives were examined 
_ and gbout 500 treatments were given. . 

: Owing to the-great expansion of the reindeer industry, it is not 
postile to state the precise number of reindeer in Alaska. It is 
estimated that there are now about 500,000 ‘reindeer in the-Territory, 
approximately two-thirds of which are the property of the natives. 
The average gross,increase each year is between 33 and 45 per cent. 

During the period from 1918 to 1925 more than 1,875,000 pounds 

.of reindeer megt were shipped out of Alaska, most of which was the 
property of an incorporated company, with headquarters at Nome, 
which owns more than 50,000 reindeer. For handling reindeer meat, 
this company has constructed several refrigerating plants within the 
Seward Peninsula, and ‘it operates cold storage barges along the 
coast. Use is also made of the natural cold storage facilities of 
Alaska, for in the areas adjoining the Arctic Ocean solid ice is found 

‘within 8 or 4 inches of the surface and extends to great depths. 
Ech year, on its southward voyage, the Bureau of Education’s ship , 
Bozer ‘carries a limited number of carcasses of reindeer belonging 
to the Eskimos, which are sold for them through the Seattle office | 
of the Alaska division. 

Steers for butchering sell in Alaska for from $10 to $12 a head. » 

At Nome and St. Michael reindeer meat retails at from 15 to 20 cents 
a pound. Breeding stock is valued ‘at $18 to $20 a head. The 

avérage cost df raising each animal i@ only about $1 a year. 

I During the winter months the use of reindeer hides as material for 
clothing is general among white and native inhabitants throughout 

‘northerh Alaska, The use for transportation of reindeer trained to 
the sled is not so general as it might be. It is stated that the.dog 
team is better suited for use on the main trails, but that for crose 
country travel the reindeer is cheaper and more practical: The aver- 
age distaricé per day covered’ by a reindeer drawing a loaded sled . 
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over a trail i fair condition is about 30 miles, When fed grain in . 


addition to the forage he gets on the range, a reimdeer may be worked 
steadily and driven over long distances. 

The great increase in the number of reindeer and the wide distri- 
bution ‘of the herds throughout northern and western Alaska have 
rendered it urgent that provision be made for the allotment of graz- 
ing lands, in order that the occupancy of such lands may be regulated 
and strife among the owners of reindeer avoided, Establishment of 
grazing districts in Alaska by the Secretary of the Interior is con- 
templated in a bill now pending in Congress. 


When -the work of the Bureau of Education in Alaska begart 40 


years ago, the aborigines were in absolutely primitive conditions. 
In southern Alaska and in the,interior the natives lived in small, 
filthy hovels with little light and no ventilation. Along the shores 
of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean their winter habitations were 
-semisubterranean huts; when the warmer days of summer thawed 
the frozen soil, rendering these underground hovels uninhabitable, 
their shelters were skin-covered tents. The Eskimos still used rude 
implements of stone, ivory, and bone, and- consumed much of their 


seal and walrus meat raw. Lamps filled with whale or seal oil, and: 


with dried moss as a wick, were still used for heating and cooking, 
With the steady advance through the years of the Bureau of Edu- 
eation’s school system, arfd other givilizing agenctes, these primitive 
conditions have gradually disappeared, except in some of the remotest 
settlements which the bureau has not yet been able to reach. In 
many of the villages, as the result of education, the old huts have 
been replaced- by neat, well-furnished houses, the homes of self- 


supporting, self-respecting natives, thousands of ‘whom are employed 


by the great canneries of southern Alaska. Fleets of power boata 
belonging to and operated by natives are of, great service in trans- 
porting fish from the fishing grounds to.the canneries. Many natives 
are employed i in the mines. Others are pilots, trappers, storekeeper, 
loggers, or ivory caryers. For many years the Bureau of Education 


_ has appointed as teachers in its Alaska school service the brightest — 


of the graduates of its schools. Girls showing special qualifications 
for medical service are receivéd into the bureau’s hospitals for train- 


ing as nurses,, Natives are employed as cooks, janitors, and orderlies: 
in the hospitals, Nativés are also represented in the legal and clen- . 


cal professions. Throughout northwestern ,Alaska, and along the 
_ Alaska, Railroad, native owners of reindeer, whose herds furnish an 
inexhaustible meat supply, are most,important factora in the indus- 
triel and’ economic situation of the:Territory. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
MAJOR TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES | 


By James F. Apgn 
Associate Specialist in Forgign Education 


Cgkreiepc takecicetion “Obie in national gov International aspects of education— 
Ministries of education—Provision for education— aod its eradication—Primary and ele- 
mentary educstion—Secondary éducation—Highst éducation, 


a . INTRODUCTION 
The period under review, approximately the years 1924 ; 1925, 


and 1926, are of significance in education in that they are a part of 
the reconstruction, postwar time that was marked in its earlier 


_ months by strong enthusiasm and a general freedom of conception, 


when fine plans for educational systems—by no means impossible of 
eventual realization—were laid and even enacted into law, only to 

be held disappointingly in abeyance by the severe reactions and 
economic distress that followed shortly after. These were the first 
years of cooler judgments and of better directed activities in giving © 
expression through education to the principles of self-determinism, 


- the rights of minorities, and the ainténance.of republican forms of 
government by people trained in the arts of self-government that ~ 


were so strongly emphasized. in the peace settlements, Obviously 


‘ it is not possible to separate them entirely from the other years of 


the postwar decade, because the main evonte of 1924 to 1926 are for 


the most part simply continuations of activities either begun or 


strengthened in the six previous years, Moreover, only a few of 
the larger movements can be treated in a brief bulletin, 

The major changes in world education in these years center largely 
in,the Eurasian countries and grow out of the war and. the new 


political situations set up by the treaties of peace. One of the most 


marked movements was the establishment of ‘certain official inter- 


national relationships in education made obligatory by treaties, 


corstitutions, and laws; and these were accompanied by a general 
widening and strengthening of activity, official and unofficial, in 
international education affairs, Another important aspect is mani- 
feat in the establishment of ministries of education and the develop- 
ment of administrative school organizations in the newly created 
nations, together with various changes in the national educational 
offices of other countries. Closely connected with both is the evident 
willingness of the different countries to make substantial monetary 
provision for educatifn at a time when many of them were forced 
into drastic retrenghments in their national ert were 
eyen in s state offiational bankruptoy, & 


as 


‘ ‘ 
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The almost universal adoption of republican forms of government _ 
which followed the war naturally led to inquiries into the educational 
+ status of the people and their ability to understand and assume the 
obligations they were incurring, with the consequent discovery of 
enormous numbers of illiterates and near-illiterates and subsequent 
attempts ‘of many ‘kinds to give ee at least the rudiments of an 
elementary education. > 4 
In the realm of human training below the levels of secondary | 
instruction the lowered birth rate during the war began to show in 
greatly decreased school enrollments in several European countries,. 
and coincident with this realization of the loss of human wealth the 
national governments took many new ures in behalf of women 
and children, lengthened the ‘term of cSmpwsory school attendance, 
4nd generally gaye to elementary education a better adaptation to 
the 8 of child life. 
Secondary schools were still increasing in numbers and enrollment. 
_ The more pronounced tendencies in this field included emphasis-on 
training during the early years of adolescence, about 12 to 15, and 
‘modifications that would make all of secondary education more 
practical and more available to the children of all classes of people. 
.The general trends in higher education were in the ‘direction of 
‘ greatly increased enrollments in the number of resident students 
and those taking degree courses, especially in scientific fields; a 
broadening of the functions of universities and colleges especially in 
giving extension courses in both special subjects and cultural train- 
‘ing; and a better grasp of the proper relation of the university to 
the nation. fk. « 


CHANGES IN NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS , 


The Continent of Eurasia east of a line drawn from the North Sea 
to the Adriatic Sea was in 1914 for the most part controlled by three 
empires—Germany, Russia, and Turkey. The British Empire held 
close control over India and was a strongly directive foree in the 

Jaffairs of Egypt. Imperial policies dictated 'the amount, kind, and 
color of education in those areas, By 1924 Germany had been 
restricted to a comparatively small continental area, ald had become 
a Republic, a federation of 20 States, each with a republican consti- 
tution. Russia had become the antithesis of an empire—a loosely 
bound union of six soviet Republics, each working under communistio 
principles. Turkey had been greatly reduced in area, had gone far 
toward separating-church and atate, and was on the verge of the 
constitutional reforms of April 20, 1924, by which it was declared a 
Republic. The British Empire had given to India, through the 

- India act of 1919, an experimental government, “with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in British India as 


* 


[Aru 


' international, of independent entities, Austria and Hungary pred 


' stan had been recognized by Great Britain as entirely independent; 


world, 


’ educational relationships, official and otherwise, had sprung into 


_of such direction was plainly proved, 


_ situation was greatly improved the ethnic’ minorities in Europe 
tected by the treaties. Among the first of such treaties was that 


ities are deemed so important to the educational world that they are 
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an integral part of the British Empire”; had terminated its protec- 
torate over Egypt; had recognized the Ssorstat Eireann as a coequal 
member of the community: df nations forming the British Common- 
wealth; and the status of Australia; Canada, Newfoundland, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa as self-governing dominions 
‘‘in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by common allegiance to the Crown 
and freely associated as members of the British Commonweakh of 
Nations,” was tacitly accepted, though it was not officially expreased 
until the imperial conference of November, 1927. / 
Finland,- Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Free City ig, 
Poland, Czechosloyakin, Yugoslavia, Albania, gnd the Saorstat 
Eireann in Europe had established their own govérnments, generally 
republican in form, and had assugagd the responsibilities, national and - 


been reduced from large groups of heterogeneous peoples to much 
smaller comparatively homogeneous populations. In‘Asia, Afghani. ‘ 


Arabia was free of Turkish domination; Persia\was nearing a change of 
dynasty; a new republican constitution had just been promulgated in 
China; and Palestine, under -a British protectorate, was open to . 
settlement and development by Jewish peoples from all parts of the - 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


Official obligatory relationships +Tho great and far-reaching changes 
in the number and. kind of national governments in Eurasia had 
necessitated general international réadjustments; and internationa 


sudden prominence. On the,actual official’ side of treaties, inter- 
national agreements, and constitutional enactments made\obligatory 
by treaties, international direction of certain educational policies had 
been deliberately undertaken and in 1924 to 1926 the prac’ icability 


Realizing that the mistreatment of minorities of race, religion, and 
language had been the chief cause of the World War, the framers of 
the peace treaties had attempted to work out national boundaries 
that would correspond to the territorial lines of division between 
ethnic and linguistic groups. That was impossible, and though the 


affected by the peace treaties amounted to about 16,800,000 people; , 
80 it was essential for European peace that those minorities be pro- 


entered into between Polind and the Allied and Associated Powers 
on June 28, 1919, and the provisions in it for. the protection of minor- 


‘ 
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Siege le 
quoted. Besides being the legal basis for international control of | 
some phases of education, they may and probably will in time come 
to be considered as among the magn# cart of human liberty. 


Article 2—Poland undettakes to assure full and complete protection of life 
and liberty to all inhabitants of Poland without ERY of birth, nationality, 


, race, or religion. 

All inhabitants of Poland shall be entitled to the free exercise, whether public , 
or private, of any creed, religion, or belief, whose practices are Bot inconsistent | 
with publiq order or public morals, 

Arnijjcle 7—All Polish nationals shall be equal before the law and shall” enjoy 
the same civil and political rights without distinction as to TwPe, lahguage, or 
religion, 

Differences of religion, “creed, or confession shall not prejudice any Polish 
national in matters relating to tha enjoyment of civil or political rights, as for 
instance admission to public employments, f unetians, and honors, or the exerciso 
of professions and {ndustries. 

No reatriction shall be imposed on the fon use by any. Polish national of any 
* Isnguage in private intercourse, In cammercre, in religion, in the press, or in pub- 
lications of any kind, or at public meetings, ' 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the Polish Government of an olucial., 
language, adequate facilities shall be given to Polish nationals of non-Polish 
speech for the use of their language, either orally or In writing, before the courts. 

- Article 8.—Polish nationals- who belong to racial, religious, or Hnguistic min- — 
norites shall enjoy the same treatment and security in law. and in fact as the 
othercPolish nationals, In particular they shall have an equal right to establish,’ 

, and control at their own expense charitable, religious, and social insti- 
“tutions, schools, and other educational establishments, with the right to use 
their own language and to exercise thelr religion freely theréin. 

' Article 9.—Poland will provide in’ the public educational system in towns an 
districta in which a. considefable proportion of Polish nationals of other than 
Polish speech are residents adequate facilities for ensuring that in the primary 
echools the Instruction shall be given to the children of such Polish nationals 
through the medium of their own language. This provision shall not, prevent 
the Polish Government from making the teaching of the Polish language obliga- 
tory in the said achoola, 

In towns and districta where there is a considerable proportion of Polish ‘ 

, Dationals belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities, these minorities 
‘shall be asstired an equitable share in the enjoyment and application of the sums 

j which may be provided out'of public funds under the State, municipal, or other 
* budget, for educational, religious, or charitable p 

The provisions of this article shall apply to Polleh citizerts of ened speech 
only in that part of Poland which was German ‘territory on rin 1844. . 

‘Article 10.—Educational committees appointed locally by my 
munities of Poland will, subject to the general comtrol of ffeMfate, pravide for 
the distribution of the proportional share of pubilc funds allocated to Jewish 
echools in accordance with article 9, and for the organization and management 

‘ B of these schools. : 

The provisions of article 9 concerning the use of languages Ine schools ~~ 
apply to these achools, 

Article 12. —Poland agreca. that the-atipulations in the foregoing articles, so tat 
aa they affect persona belonging to racial, reljgious, or lingulatic minorities, con~ 
stitute obligations of international concern and shall be placed under the guar- 

mates of the League of Nationa. They shall not be modified without the assent | 
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of a majority of the Council of the League of Nations. The United States, the 
British Expire, France, Italy, and Japan hereby agree not to withhold ‘their 
assent from any modification in these articles which is in due form assented to by 
* sg majority of Council of the League of Nationg' 

‘Poland 6 that any member of the Council df the League of Nations shall 
have the right to bring to the attention of the council any Infraction, or any 
danger of infraction, of any of these obligations, and that the council may there- 
upon take such action and give such direction as it may deem proper and effective 
in the circumstances. , ; 

Peland further agrees that any difference of opinion sa-to questions of law or 
- fact arising out of these articles between the Polish Government and any one-of 
the princijtal Allied and Agsociated Powers or any other power, a member of the 
coins of the League of Nations, shall be held to be a dispute of an international 
character under article 14, of the Covennnt of the League of Nations, The 
Polish Government hereby consents that any such dispute shall, if the other party’ 
thereto demands, be referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The decision of the Permancnt Court shall be final and shall have the same force 
and effect as an award under article 12 of the covenant, 


Tf all, 10 treaties with similar provisions bef#veen the five prin- 
_ cipal Allied and Assoviated Powers:had been drawn up in 1919-20, 
They, were between these powers on the one hand and Poland, 
‘Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, Armenia, Austria, 
Hungary, and Turkey on the other. Each State had recognized the 
obligations in these minority treaties as fundamental laws that can 
not be overturned by legislation or administration within the State 
itself. Their enforcement was guaranteed by semijudicial procedure 
‘hefore the League of Nations, In May of .1922 Lithuania had 
signed before the council of the league a declaration almost, ideritical 
to the provisions in the Polish treaty;'and in July and September. 
of 1923, Latvia and Estonia signed declarations much more vague 
and less decisive than thoso made by Lithvania, - 

Provisions for the mutual protection of minorities had been incor- 
porated in several binutional treaties: Germany and Poland in May, 
1922, with regard to Upper Silesia; Austria and Czechoslovakia in 
1920; Finland and Soviet Russia in the treaty of Dorpat,of October? 
1920; Turkey and France in the Angora agreement of the same date; 
und Iraq and England in the treaty of alliance in October, 1922. 
In 1922, four Baltic States, including Poland, signed a treaty to 
the same effect. ‘ : 4 

It devolved then upon the governments concerned to work out 
and put into effect through their ministries of education admin- 
istrative school policies that would meet and satisfy the interna- 
tidnal obligations- which they had assumed. Necessarily it was 
somewhat difficult to do that in Germany and Russia, where there 
“are no national ministries of education, and the Central Government 
must look to the constituent States to comply with the treaties. 

The authorities of Czechoslovakia entered upon the new program 
most wholeheartedly. That country, was maintaining in 1924-25 
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| 
total of 20,740 schools of all grades from’ kindergarten to university, 
inclusive, with 46,138 classes and an enrollment of 2,315,762 pupils,. , 
By language of instruction the pupils were distributed as follows: 
Czechoslovak, 68.5 per cent: Ruthenian, 3.2° per cent; Gériman, 
21,7 per cent; Magyar, 4.6 per cent; Polish, 0.6 per cent; Rumanian, 
0.01 per cent; Jewish, 0.03 per cent; and other and combined schools, 
14 per cent, While tho establishment and maintenance wxpense of 
‘primary and superior primary schagls is a charge against the com- | 
mune, and the personnel salaries are Porne ordinarily by the Province, - 
the National .Government undertakes to provide minority primary 
and superior primary schools where necessary, and the expense is’ 
borne by the national treasury, The. language ‘situation extends 
throughout all levels of the school system, secondary, professional, « 
teacher-training institutions, and schaols of university rank. Two 
of the 4 universities are Czech, 1 is German, and 1 is Slovaks The 
4 technical high schools are 2 Czech and 2 German. 

Space does not here permit giving in detail the way in which the - 
educational authorities in the countries that were parties to tho 
treaties’ were meoting their minority language obligations in 1924 to 
1926, It is sufficient to say that all but one or two were obsert- 

, ing both the spirit and the letter of the: compacts, and that the few 
cases of violations that wore brought before the league council were - 
rather quickly corrected. Within the league coungil the machinery 
for and the method of handling complaints were developed into an 
effective system; t ‘ 7 

It is necessary to point out, howaeyer, that this international con- 
trol of some phases of-education as applied to a-corfsiderable number 

, of countries in Eurasia and demonstrated as successful in the years 
of which we write has a very vital bearing on future educati6nal : 
admiiistration, support, and direction; that the principles accepted 
by these countries will probably come into effact ‘among countries . 
on other continents where there aro similar puzzling minority situa- - 
tions; that they may be controlling factors in colonial educational 
policies, and that multilingual and bilingual school systems are now, 
commonplaces in the educational world. ° : 

The best and most hopeful trend of these movements is that 
minority language questions are being taken out of, the fields of 
politics and religion and placed in the hands of-the professional 

- educators where they rightly belong, and that the latter are approach-, 

‘ ing them first from the immediate and pressing angle of providing 
proper school facilities under good administration, and second from 
the more important angle ,of making scientific investigations into 
the Psychology of bilingualism and multilingualism .so that. better 

. methods of teaching modern languages niay be evolved. , 

In the treaty nations the principles applied to languages of instruc- 

| tion were also made applicable to religious teaching in the schools,. .” 
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the general plan being that the pupil or his parents may select the 
cred, if any, in- which he wishes to be instructed and that the indi- 
- vidual teacher is-free to decide whether he will give such instruction. 
Intensified ard special.control in the direction of a single faith was 
oadopted by Bavaria and Poland, each of which entered into acon- .- 
cordat with the Vatican, the former in November, 1924, and the 
latter in August, 1925, (by which both countries gave to the church 
the. rightte direct instrijction in the Roman Catholic religion in their 
- echools. Such an arrangement has been in-effect in Spain since 1851. 
Official and semiofficial nonobligatory relationships —The interna- 
tional relationships described above are strictly official and -for the. 
most part obligatory. * If not carried oul they involve the breaking 
of mutual’ and solemn obligations between nations, Other inter- 
national relationships.in education, while still official or semiofficial 
but not at all lagally obligatory, were fully as important, and went on, 
' . actively during the period under review. Represéntatives from the 
various ministries ‘of education made extensive Lis to other -coun-' 
tries and studied the school systems intensively witlf a-view to carrying 
back to their own countries those features that they gould adapt and 
use to advantage. In continuation of a policy solemnly sworn to in 
1868 by the Emperor of Japan that “‘knowfedge shall be sought for 
throughout the world, so that the welfare of the Empire may be pro- 
mated,” the Japanese Department of Education at the close of 1923 
had 455 men and 5 women, all carefully selected students, studying 
abroad, The exchange of teachers, started in the last. decade of the - 
hineteenth century between Germany, France, and England because | 
-of a simultaneous movement in those countries for better teaching 
of foreign languages, was carried on by the office of special inquiries 
and reports of the board of education in England. In 1923-24 it. 
made-55 appointments 6 positions‘in secondary schools and training 
_ colleges in France, and 49 such appointments in 1924-25. In return 
- 44 French assistants were appointed to various schools in England © 
and Wales in 1923-24 and 49 in 1924-25. nn 
The visit to the United States in 1925 of a délegate ‘from ‘the 
Austrian Ministry of Education resulted in the establishment a year 
later of the Austro-American Institute of Education at Vienna. A 
iveof the Ministry of Public Instruction and Agriculture 
ja Wisited Mexico, European ¢apitals, and the United States 
ucational developments and report a Plan of reform for 
f Bolivia. The diréctor of public instruction of the 
State of Bahia, Brazil, spent several months abroad in 1925 studying 
various school systems. These are but a.few examples of the large 
number of semiofficial excha@igés of edacatiiaa! thought that were 
" going on between countries. - 
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Lesser official units, such as universities and colleges, city school 
systems, etc,, and private individuals, corporations, and foundations, 
carried on organized international educational and cultural exchanges 
in great amount and a wide variety of ways. Among the most impor- 
tant of these activities were the maintenance of societies formed-for 

. the purpose of promoting good feeling between the nations an ‘aliens, 
either visiting or resident, in the various countries; exchAnges of 
students and thantiers; the support of large numbers of scholarships | 
and fellowships for study abroad; the conducting of summer schools 
designed especially to give foreigners an insight into the language, 
culture, and national ideals of the countries visited; and meetings of 
international educational associations. 

Unofficial relationships —A study mado hy the American Council 
of Education in 1925 listed 114 organizations concerned with inter- 
national educational relations and having either headquarters or 
representatives in the United States. Thirty-nine of them were - 
regularly bringing or sending professors and students to and from 15 
different European countries, China, and’ Japan., The scholarships 
und fellowships open to American students for study in foreign coun- 
tries numbered well over 500 and involved an annual expenditure of 
about half a million dollars, Many of these scholarships were entirely 
unrestricted as to subject and place of atudy and allowed great free- 
dom in the selection of the student-and the best place for him to 
continue his training. Other were restricted as to subject, while 
some 200 were designed to promote cultural relatioris between the 
United States and some specific country or countries -and were 
restricted as to place, . At 
The interchange of students and teachers that had been carried ‘on 
| for a long time between Argentina and Uruguay was widened in 1926 
_ to include al] Latin-American countries. A year later the University 
of Breslau expressed a desire to interchange students with similar’ 
institaitions in Argentina. Seventy-five students from Argentina 
vis'ted La Paz in August of 1925 to as-'st in the celebration of the 
first centenary of Bolivian independence. The professor of economics 
and finance in Princeton University in the United States in 1927, 
when urging the president of the Histor, 1 and Geographical Tneti- 
tute of Brazil to establish a short simmer school at Rio de Janciro 
for American teachers of secondary schools, stated that 361,000 
teachers and studertts in 1926 used the summer-school method to 
realize their desire to study in Europe and that there were 27 European 
schools with an average enrollment of 700 American students ineach, . 
as follows: University of Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Zurich, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, London, Sorbonne, Lille, Genoa, Lucerne, Basle, 
Heidelberg, Mains, Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna, Florence, Rome, 
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Naples, Athens, Cairo, Jerusalem, Beirut, two in Constantinople, and = 
a branch of William and Mary College (United States) at Madrid. 
International educational congresses —Among the more important of 
the international meetings of strictly educational character was that. 
of the World Federation of Education Associations, held at Edinburgh, 
Scotland; July 20 to 27, 1925. Thé asaociation had been founded at 
Sun Francisco in 1923 and at that time outlined in 20 resolutions a 
program of procedure intended ‘to cultivate international good will 
and to promote the interests of peace throughout the world, Among 
the most important recommendations, of the first meeting were the 
provision of an educational attaché at each embassy or legation; 
scholarships for students of education to study abroad; the establish- 
ment of » permanent interMmtional bureau of research and publicity 
and « universal library bureau; adapting textbooks and teaching 
methods to the expression of fairness and good will between nations; 
promoting the observance of May 48 as an international ‘‘Good-will 
day"’; appointing an international commission to further the work of 
reducing illiteracy in all countries as rapidly as possible; favpring . 
national aid for education in communities lacking financial resources; 
urging the extension of educational opportunities for women; and 
indorsing the development of international school correspondence, 

At the Edinburgh meeting the president of the federation reported 
that. the outstanding achievements of the biennium had been an 
awnkening in the relief of iJliteracy; an added impetus to international’ 
correspondence among school children; a beneficial study of world 
contacts; and that some nations, Mexico being the first, had ap- - 
pointed educational attachés in connection with their embassies, 
International good-will day had been celebrated to some extent in 
practically all countries; and a beginning had been made of a collec- 
- tion of textbook materials and the dissemination of edutational 
information by different methods. Six nation-wide education 4sso- 
ciations had joined the federation, and three more had made formal 
applications for membership. 

The Second Imperial Education Conference of the British Empire 
- eonvened in London June 25 to July 6, 1923, to continue the policy, 
begun in 1911, and interrupted by the war, of assembling official 
slelegates, appointed by the respective governments of the different 
divisions of the Empire, -to consider ways of effecting as close 
relations as possible in the varied attempts zhade in the parts of 
the British Commonwealth to solve the problems of education 
that are present in-all, and in essence remain the same for all. The 
agenda of the conference, included teacher qualifications and inter- 
change of teachers; courses of instruction and secondary school- 
leaving certificates; the provision for and organization of schools in 
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rural and spaysely populated districts; stages in a system of general 
education; the bilingual school problem; the history and geography 
of the Empire; the cinematograph as a factor in educatio “sppcial 
means of educating the different European races within the Et pire; 
“special requirements in the geducation of Europeans in constant and 
immediate ‘contact. with non-European races, and other.equally im- 
portant topics.. The reporting committees set up. principles for the 
interchange of teachers and tor bilingual teaching; recommended 
close ind continuous supervision for the physical well-being of 
children and resolved that in the interests of the future solidarity 
of the Empire it was imperative that efficient teaching of the geog: 
raphy ind history of the Empire be provided by all educational 
authorities. 

The Third Imperial Conference held its meetings in June and 
July ‘of 1927, beginning them with be question of “edpeation in 
relation to the pupil's after-career, with special reference to problems 
of primary and vocational education,” and during its sessions dis- 
cussed a wide range of topics, including problems of apecial interest 
to tropical countries, the use of broadeasting in an educational 
systein, examination and inspection of schools, rural education, and 
school medical service, The conference clused with a unanimous 
resolution to be forwarded te the King that: 


Our deliberations have strengthened our belief that education should be one 
of the greatest factors in promoting mutual knowledge and undermtanding and 
thereby fostering sentiments of active friendship and of good will between the 
different parts of Your Majesty's dominions. 


MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


For the world at large trends toward centralizing education ina * 
reaponsible national ministry were conflicting, and no dofinite general * 
movement in the direction of oitber centralization or decentralizaton is 
evident. Pronounced decentralization took place in India following 

the adoption of the India act of 1919; contral control was strengthened 
considerably in Brazil, Ecuador, and Austria. The administrative 
reforms in Italy provided for greater local freedom in education, Tho 
Federal Government in Germany was for the most part unablo to take 
advantage of the wide powers over education given it in the con-' 
stitution; and the proposal for an Imperial Bureau of Education for 
the British Empire was not put into effect. Each of the nations 
newly created or recreated at the close of the war set up a national 
ministry of education to administer the school system through which 
it hoped to‘develop ita «fatiqnal ideals and at the same time fulfill 
the treaty obligations it had @gumed in regard to education. The 

" work of the Ministry of Religiolg Creeds and Public Instruction in 
Poland is fairly roprosentative of fhat being carried on in each of the 

~new national ontities, 
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The ministry of education in Poland.—The ministry entered upon 
what was essentially a program of unification and rgconstruction. 
Poland took ovor, with the territory that was formerly the Austrian 
annexate, schools that were distinctly Polish in character and con- 
ducted by an autonomic educational authority. In the Prussian 
annexate the’schools were adequate but completely Germanized; in 
the Russian section, they were very inadequate and Russianized, 
Tho population of Poland is one of fixed heterogeneity: 69.2 per cen 
Polish; 14.3 per cent Ruthenian; 3.9 per cent White Ruthenian; 
3.9 per cent German; 7,8 per cont Jewish; and 0.9 per cent other 
nationalities, In addition to bringing threo distinct educational 
systems into some sort of cooperation, if not unity, in the furtherance 
of Polish national lifo, the ministry had to meet the minority language 
situations consoquent upon the varied racial composition of tho 
population. 

By a statute of June 4, 1920, the Republic is to be divided into 
educational districts aomewhatvalitilar to the academies in Franco, 
cach presided over by a.curator who has goneral superintendence, 
guardianship, and inspection of education within his district, His 
powers do not extend to ‘higher education and ‘his ‘authority is dis- 
(inctly limited by the many laws and ministerial regulations that fix 
tho details of education. The division into educational districts has 
proceoded slowly and is not yet complete. 

In 1924 Gormany, and Soviet Russia both protested avainst the 
treatmont of their respective national minorities in. Poland and a 
further protest from the Allied powers seomed imminent. The 

answer was three statutes passed July 10, 1924, one of which permitted 
' the opening “of private schools in w hich instruction was to be givon 
in the language ‘desired, and that at the request of the parents of 40 
children in regions where the non-Polish minofity amounted to 26 
per cont of the, population, instruction “might be given through 
‘Lithuanian, White Russian, or Ukrenian, although Polish, Polish 
history, and Polish geography should be taught—the last two in the 
Polish-tanguage. Following this, the Jewish elements in the popula- 
- tion secured an agreement (the declaration of Wary) on July 4 and 
12, 1925, two sections of which read: 

The council of ministers takes note of the declaration according to which the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Worship announces that he will introduce in 
a.certain number of public primary schools, in regions where the percentage of 
~ the Jewish population is high, the keeping of Saturday as a holy day and the 
teaching of Hebrew sciences up to 10 hours a week. 

The council of ministers takes note of the deeiaration according to which the 
- Mlalster of Public Instruction and Worship anriounces that he will promulgate 
ordinances according to the terms of which students attending “cheders" which 
have conformed to the provisions in force in State,establishments will be con- 
sideted as satisfying the law on compulsory education. 3 ‘ 
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By the close of 1924, approximately 72 per cent of the children of 
compulsory school age (7 to 14) were in attendance at ,primary 
schools; 116 State and 66 private teacher-training colleges were in 
operation and enrolled 29,872 students; 265 State and 498 private 

“secondary schools, most of them of the gymnasium type, had an 
attemdance of 221,800 students; and a large number of the professional 
and suppleméntary schools of secondary grade were in operation. 
Eleven State institutions and 10 private ones of university rank were 
maintaining faculties of liberal arts,-law, medicine, music, and agri- 
culture, and in general covering the entire field of higher instruction. 

Educational decentralization in India.—The India act of 1919 set. 
up a diarchic form of government. in which the central government 
is still bureaucratic and responsible through the Secretary of State 
for India to the British Parliament, Administration in the: ptovinces 

‘is divided between the.governor or the one hand , who is responsible 
ultimately to Parliament for certain reserved subjects, and the pro- 
vincial legislature and ministry.made up of Indians and Zesponsible 
for certain transferred subjects, among which is education. These 
reforms went into effect in January, 1921, and necessarily megnt a 
long step toward taking away from a central government the power 
that it had oVer education in India and distributing it among the 
Provinces, Formerly, the Government of India, in addition to other 

‘forms of educational control, could encourage -cducational’ adyance 
in any line it favored by making grants from surplus revenues. 
‘Financial control is now in the Provinces. ' 

A general report. on education in India is issued quinquenially and 
the latest period reported is ‘1917 to 1922. A complete réview is not yet 
available for1922 to1927. Thetransfer of education to popular control 
came at a difficult time,for there was widespread financial stringency 
and much political agitation, the latter taking the form of a non- 

. cooperation canipaign and an attempt to establish “national schouls” * 
parallel to the Government schools but entirely free front pny ktnd 
of Government control. Both the financial stress and the political 
agitation seriously hampered the progreas of education, but they were 
not entirely without valuable aspects, The financial stress led to. 
careful consideration-of school costs and a more advantageous use 
of the money available. The political agitation brought careful 
inquiry into the kind of instruction given in the Government schools 
and why jt, Was unsatisfactory, and “focused thé attention of large 

grgups of people, not previously interested, on the schools. 

etween 1922-23 and 1923-24 the total number of pupils under 
instruction rose from 8.79 millions to 9.32 millions, @\ general at- 
tack was made upon illiteracy and for the education ‘of the rural 
' communities, the Departments of Agriculture, Public- Health, and 
_, » Cooperative Credit began the organization of lectures.on matters 
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directly affecting the welfare of the people, Furthermore, and most 
of all, some headway was made against the Indian belief that women - 
should not be educated, and the number of girls under instruction 
steadily increased. fests tat 

Centralizing educational administration in Brazil.—While, this de- 
centralization of education was going on in India, a movement towatd 
the strengthening of national control of some phases of education was 
taking place in Brazil, and several of the States in that country were 
reforming the departments of education in order to take over powers 
that had been invested in purely local authorities. Following a clause 
in the general appropriation act of 1925, which authorized the creation 
of a national department ‘of public instruction, the President issued on 
January 13, 1925, Decree No. 16782—A, creating the “Departmento 
Nacional do Ensino.” 

The department; which is in reality a bureau in the Ministry of 
Justice and the Interior, is planned to function as the agency having 
very general control over the ‘higher, secondary, professional, and 
artistic schools maintained wholly or in part by the Federal Goyern- 
ment, to supervise the Federal subventions to:-ruralprimary schools in 
the States, and to carry on research in educational subjects. The | 
former superior council of instruction was abolished and a National 
Council of Education of three sections established as a professional 

. advisory body to assist the department, ; 

The most important section of the decree provides for the Fedoral 
subventioning of rural schools in the States. By written agreement 
between’ the Federal and any State government, the former will pay 
the salaries of the instructors, and the latter will furnish them habita- 

. tions and school buildings and equipment, The States agree not to 
. Teduce the number of schools already existing in their territory at the 
time of the making of the agreement. 

In August, 1926, new minute regulations for the department. of 
education of the State of Pernambuco were approved by the governor 
and published, and the following year Law No. 1342 authorized the, 
placing of all schools formerly operated by the State or municipalities 
under one supervisory authority. Law No. 1018 of 1924 was passed 
in the State of Alagoas, to reorganize its entire educational system. 

Creation of a central bureau in Bolivia—tIn Bolivia, by decree of 
March 25, 1926, President Siles created a Central Bureau of Public 
Instruction, with an appropriation of 40,000 bolivianos to organize 
the teaching force; compile statistics of education; map out programs 
of curricular reforms; make out codes of rules and regulations of 

uction; report on buildings, sites, and the general matériel of 
> education; propose laws, budgets, ete., and encourage in general 
anything that*wil] advancé the educational state of the country, | 


« 
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Expansion of the ministry in Austria.—tin Austria the Ministry of 
Education in 1925 took over from the Ministry for Social Welfare the 
kindergarten, physical training of juveniles, and school physician 
activities, and from the Ministry of Traffic and Commerce, those per- 
taining to the mining academy and the commercial academy, as well 

' as those for the Austrian Museum for Art and Industry. 

Administrative reforms in Italy—The Ministry of Public’ Instruc- 
tion in Italy was created by royal patent of November 30, 1847, and 
continued by the Casati law of November 13, 1859, It functioned: 
under that law until 1923, when Ministed Giovanni Gentile was given 

, unconditional powers by the Chamber“of Deputies and, through a 
series of royal decrees emanating from his office, reconstructed the 
entire educational system, both in structure and in aims and purposes. 
‘The ministry in its Stateyadministration was considered decentralized 
and simplified and its oMeonnel reduced in number. Local adminis- 
Lk atien by Provinges was replaced by administration by regions that 

_ Morrespond to essential differences in nature, population, dialects, and 
cultural needs, The inspection service was decreased in personnel 
and so changed as to place greater responsibility on school principals 
and cducational directors, The financial organization was arranged 
to conform to the new structure of the school system. The strictly 
vocational secondary schools—agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
higher technical, ete.—were not affected by the reform of 1923, for 
they were under the Ministry of National Economy. The Fascist 
» Council of November, 1927, indicated that these schools would soon 
be transferred to the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

Lack*of central control in Germany. —The constitutfin of the Ger- - 
man Reich, promulgated in August, 1919, was an innovation jn that ~ 
it gave the Reichstag authority to fix, by way of legislation, a number 
of matters relating to education throughout the Republic, Thus far 
the Federal Government has been unable to take any great advantage 
of that constitutional authority. A law of 1920 provided for the 
four-year grundschule and abolished the former preparatory achools. 
By Easter of 1924 the public preparatory classes and schools had 
closed; the private preparatory schools had an extension to 1929. 

r the law was. modified to permit exceptional students to com- 
plete the four-year grundschule in three years. 

A law for the protection of youth against indecent literature was 
passed by the Federal Diet.in 1926, Thisis about all that the Federal 
Government had accomplished in the way of controlof education. 

British proposal for an Imperral Bureau of Education—The Imperial 
' Education Conference of 1923, held in London, considered the possi- - 

bility of establishing an Imperial Bureau of Education, and, in con- 

nection, therewith, the possibility of introducing greater uniformity 

in the dompilstion of educational statistics, ‘but the conference, 
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for the present, an Imperial Bureau coiild only be looked upon as an ultimate 
ideal, and that it would be « considerable step in advance if Dominion bureaus 
could, in the first instance, be established by national groups or unite of the 
Empire, such as Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 

Summary.—The net result in 1926 is that 55 (not including Luxem- 
burg, “Liechtenstein, Monaco, and San Marino) of the 72 national 
entities into which the 1,820,000,000 of people are grouped for pur- 
poses of government have each a national ministry of education as a 
part of the executive branch of the government and coequal in status 
and authority with the ministries of state, commerce, war, internal 
affairs, or other divisions of the responsible administration, 


PROVISION FOR EDUCATION. ~° 4 


Appropriations for education made from national funda by the 
several central governments, as shown in the budgets proposed, esti- 
mated and actual, were in comparison with other years on a fairly 
high level, both in absolute amounts and in their relation to the total 
expenditures for all governmental purposes. In Europe this was 
especially remarkable since the financial stability hoped for after the 
signing of the treaties in 1919 was retarded by interest charges on the 
great public debts, by the cost of reclaiming devastated areas, by the 
expense of treatment and pensions for the disabled, and by the fact 
that there was general national poverty from which to collect the 
revenues necessary for, these purposes. Budget practices generally 
went through three phases corresponding to a, period of inflation of 
currency, its deflation, and the eventual restoration of normal fiscal 
methods. Those countries that put their finances on a sound basis, 
balancéd: their budgets, and stabilized their currencies or brought 
them again to par, were forced either by their own governments or by 
outside agencies to pursue policies of the strictest, economy. In some 
countries the different departments of government were conducted 
on strict monthly allowances. The newly formed States were, of 
course, faced with the necessity of establishing an: entire financial 
system. Even in-these circumstances, education 4nd other human 
welfare activities were supported generously, 

Great Britain.—Shortly after the war closed Great Britain began a 
conservative policy of currency stabilization and reduction in taxation 
and in the national debt. The budget was reduced from one billion 
pounds in 1921-22 to eight hundred million in 1924-25, but high 
levels of expenditure for social service were maintained. ‘A total of 


"£338,319,000 was used for health insurance, unemployment insurartce, - 


war pensions, old-age pensions, education, public.health, etc., in 1923; 
and in 1925 heavy additional obligations in the way of pensions for 
widows and orphans and old-age pensions were assumed, Compéari- 
sons between the 1913-14 and 1924-25 budgets are, respectively: 
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Education, science, and art, 19 millions and 49 millions of pounds; 
old-age pensions, 12 millions and'26 millions; health, 6 millions*and 
19 millions; and for the Ministry of Labér, 8 hundred. thousand 
pounds as compared with 14 millions, 


the year 1924-25 amounted to £41,900,000, as compared with 
£41,934,047 for 1923-24. The estimate of 1924-25 assumed that 
local authorities would pro vide and expend £58,250,000 on elementary 


- education and £12,060,000 ‘on higher education. The estimate for 


‘1925-26 amounted to £40 832 ,754, based on assumed local expendi- 
tures of £58,250,000 and £12,000,000. The decreases in the esti- 
mates are due to the gradual termination of the training of ex-sery ive 
men and a continued fall in the number of children in attendance at 
elementary schools owing to tht decline in the birth rate. 


arrange comprehensive programs for educational developmient that 
would follow well-considered plans and cover a definite ppriod of at 
least three years, beginning on April 1, 1927. At ‘the outset of the 
year 1926 a severe burden was thrown’ on national finances in con- 


the continuance of he proposed programs but at a soniew bat slower 
Thte. - 

Belgium, —The Ministry of Scienoe and Arts at Belgium reports 
that the communes, Provinces, and the Natfonal Government 
expended for primary education in 1922 a total of 318,831,431 francs, 
and in 1923 the increased amount of 348,654,990 francs. The 
expenditures for normal training for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 
were respectively 26,212,100, 25,471,510, and 24,439,100 franes, 


The reductions in this branch of education were duc to the lesser ~ 


amounts that, were necessary to replace buildings, equipihent, ete. 
Teachers’ salaries, current expenses, and sums given for sc holarships 
increased annually, The subsidiés given to schools of secondary 
education were as follows: 33,541,525 francs for 1923; 36,146,145 
for 1924; .and 39, 498,708 for 1925. 1 

The part Which the appropriations for education played in the 
national budgets is shown in the following tables, in which are-given 
the five items: The year; the appropriation for the ministry of educa- 


tion; the percentage which that appropriation was of the entire 


budget; the rate of exchange of the foreign coin in terms of exchange 
in the coinage of the United States; and the value of the foreign coin 
‘when at par. The countries are grouped 3 in three divisions— Euro 
pean, Far Eastern, and Latin American. 


' The Bolgion franc is at por at $0,193. ere sxohainge rate for 1924 wus §0.0804; for 1425 It waa 
90.0476, -. 


‘ 
asthe 


The estimates of the board of education for England and Wales for 


Early in 1925 the board of education asked the local authorities to. 


nection with the coal strike and the later stoppage in ‘industry. An - 
— interim program of expenditure was taken up which would insure 
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The reader must understand that the amount ‘set apart for the 
ministry of education does not by any means represerft. the tdtal 
which any, of the countries listed expends for educational purposes. 
In nearly all countries, other ministries, especially those concerned 
with national defense, agriculture, and commerce, have control of ‘ 
many schools of special types and expend large sums of money on _ 
them, but those amounts are not ordinarily segregated in the budgets 
and even approximate data for them are not’ available. _Moreover, 
the moneys raised and used by the subsidiary governmental units 
such as States, Provinces, commiunes, etc., as well as those spent by 
purely private agencies, ‘are not here considered. In Sweden the 
nation pays roughly three-fifths of the cost of elementary and three- 
fourths of tht, cosf of public segondary education. Private schools 
maintaining stafe/standards receive from one-third to- three-fifths of 
their income from the nation. National aid ‘in Norfay is about 
— one-third the total school expenditure; in Denmark it is somewhat | 
less than ene-half. The proportion which the National Government 
‘ bears of the expense of education varies greatly in the different 
countries,“and the relationship of national aid to local effort is.so 
complicated and irregular that few writers attempt anything more 
than a very superficial discussion of it. ; 

The older European countries —Nevertheless the figures ‘quoted? are 
very significant of the attitudes of the Various peoples toward public 
education. In actual amoung of money appropriated, those coun- 
trics that use national funds for education usually give it from first to 
fourth place in a budget of 10 or more items, The oldor countries 
of Europe are generally setting apart the greatest sims for debt 
service and national defense and education comes third in the list, 
- But in the Netherlands the largest single item in the budget is for 
education; in Norway it is second, after debt service; in Sweden, 
second after defense. In France, Italy, Denmark,’ and Hungary, 
education is third; in Bulgaria it is fourth, The figures given for 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics are listed in the budget 
under the head of ‘cultural and social necds” and not under that of 
any one ministry. s 

The younger nations of Europe —The newly created national 
entities of Europe ate having to spend freely for development work, 
such as building roads and railroads, and establishing means of 
rapid communication. Most of these activities Are centered in 6 
ministry of communications. Education'in these countries usually 
holds fourth place in the budget; communications, debt service, and 
defense are given the larger amounts.? 


? Bee Table 1, p, 622.” * Boo Table 2, p. 523. * 
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TaBLE L—Appropriations for educalion in the national budgets of older European 


. countries “4 : 
a i —~ 
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The far-eastern cquntries.-—These countries are all conservative in 
estimating revenues, and large budget deficits seldom occur. With 
the exception of Japan, between 80_and 90 per cent of the People are 
in agriculture and” the Postwar depression reduced their revenifes 
because of lack of markets. They use a silver standard coinage, and 
the fall in 1921 in the gold value of silver also reduced their revenues. 
Currency inflation is unknown. - 0 | 


f ‘ . 
* Bee Table 3, p. 524. , ; 4 
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.— Appropriations for education in the national budgets of younger - European 
; countries ; 
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The fiscal policy of Japan for 1924 to 1926 was based an the needs 
of @ country not*yet recovered from the disastrous earthquake of 
September 1; 1923. In the allocation of loans made in 1924 for the 
revival of enterprises, out of 523,204,000 yen the total set apart for 
education was 73,591,000 yen or’ 14 per cent, . 

Samoa and French Oceania were badly damaged by severe storms 

_in January, 1926, and reconstruction work ealled for large expendi- 
tures. 

No estimates can be given of tHe funds spent for education in 
China. None of the many units of currency is on a stable basis, and 
the central government is not strong-enough to levy or collect taxes 
or stabilize the currency. . 

Although the budgets of Siam began to show deficits in 1923, the 
program of extending compulsory education that. was- begun under 
a law passed that year has eon carried forward steadily: The Gov- 
ernment grants to eduéation for the years 1922-23, 1923-24, and 
1924-25 were, respectively, 1,355,953, 1,421,433, and 1,390,319 ticals. 
The appropriation for 1923-24 was 41 per cent of the total expenditure 
for education; in 1924-25 it was 34-07 per cent. (The rate of ex- 
change for the tical at par is-$0.3709. It fluctuated between $0.38 
and $0.44 in 1924 to 1927.) ; | 

‘The budget total of the Federated Malay States’ for 1924 was: 
£6,318,811, of which £398,080 were for medical rélief and £210,155 
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- for education, In addition to the amounts allocated to ‘odueation; fia | 

_ shown in-the table for.the Straits Settlements, the appropriations in 

: ‘Straits dollars for health, were 2, 476,181 in 1925 (4.3 per cent of the ~. 

> budget); 3,425,556 in 1926 (3:7° per cent); and 3,560,360 in 1927 (8, 9 
per cent). 

About 40 per cént of the expenditures of New Zealand aro Tor debt 
~service. Thé other, items are’ chiefly the working expenses of thie” 

_ postal and telegraph systems and the expenses of the different 
departments of the Government,. With the exception of debt service 
and the expenses of the -postal and telegraph, the department of 
eduéation spends as much as all the other departments combined, * 
The Government undertakes the whole responsibility for financing 
public education, ; 


sy 


‘ ’ 
TABLE 3.—A ppropriations for etinaiin tn the national budgets of far-eastern 
ta oe «.*, Countries , 8 
<< ee eae 
A propriations Per rent 
oralniar Vien 
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6, 8685 


SS ee ee ee 
1 Estimated. ! The current rate is usually above that for the English pound sterling. 


The cost of education in the Commonwealth of Australia is borne 
by thé separate States. They mako large contributions to medical | 
and charitable activities also. The appropriations for 1924-25 were - , 
as follows: 


ea - TaBLE4)— Appropriations for ‘educalion in. Australia 
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The Latin-American countries —The South American republics are 
genorally under the necessity of making large oxpenditures to develop 
their natural resources, and these expenditures, often calling for bond 
issues, materially increase the annual appropriations Tor debt service. / 
The National Government of Argentina supports the five universi- 
ties arid all public secondary education. It aids elementary éducation 
in each Province that devotes at least 10'per cent of its income to 
elementary schools. It also establishes national elementary schools 
in remote districts of the Provinces. The communes of Bolivia are 
expocted to, provide primary education (six years) but the National 
Governmeng gives considérable subsidies for that purpose. The cost — 
_ Of prizgary education in Colombia, except for the Indian missions. 
and the national territories, falls upon the Departments and the' 
municipalities. Except for private schools, the entire cost of educa- - 
tion in both Chile and Uruguay is borne by the nation. ’ 
To the department of justice and edtcation i in Argayitina i is Appro- 
‘* printed’ the, secqnd largest amount;(debt service is first) in a budget of 
" 42 iter “Bablic instruction is commonly second in_the amount of 
j of 


* fundefllocated to tho different departments of the National Govern- 
meat of Chile: Public instruction and welfare are second also in 
Ecuador; war and marine is first. Debt service and war and marine 
are first’and second in Uruguay, with educatiori'as the third largest 
item in tho budget. The appropriation for the Ministry of Justice 
and Education is usually third largest in amount in, the budget of 
Peru. In Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela the altoca- 
tions to public’ education rank fifth or sixth in items of national 
expenditure, fs 


TaBLe 5,—A ppropriations for education in the national budgets of Latin- 
American countries 
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TaBLe 5.—Appropriations for education in the national budgets of Latin-~ | 
American countries—Continuéd - \ | 
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General data.—The national censuses taken during and about 1920 
revealed several startling things about’ the status of illiteracy in the 
world taken as awhole. First, statistics of either literacy or illiteracy 

Are not available for many countries. Second, for those countries in 
which such data are gathered the definitions of what constitutes illit- 
eracy are so varied that the figures are only partially comparable if 
oat all. Finally, the percentage of peaple who can neither read nor ° 
write is probably much greater than is generally supposed, while 

“-those who can not effectively use these instruments of acquiring and | 

transmitting knowledge make up a much higher'per cent. ” > 

Unusual attempts to reduce Hliteracy were made immediately. 

lowing the war and were continued throagh the yeurs under considera- 

+ tion. . If any great reduction is to be made for the entire world, it 
must take place in those countries where the percentage of illiteracy 
is highest. In China, India, the Soviet Union, and the Orient in 
general the authorities have awakened to the dangers of illiteracy, 
and for several years -have been making efforts to extend at least 
the rudiments of education to the entire population. 

Indig.—The Undersecretary of State for India, in his “Statement 
|-- exhibiting the moral and material progress of India during the year 
| 1924-25,” reports that: ‘ * Nal 

Almost every Province is displaying great activity; and it ia a testimony to 


_ _ the clear vision of those who now direct instructional policy that in most places 
|  attention'is being directed to a-concerted attack upon illiteracy. ' 


< 
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Not all of the provinces have compulsory education laws. Bombay 


led the way with a bill in 1918; Bihar and Orissa,- Bengal, and the — 


at Provinces followed in 1919. Government measures were 

for the Punjab in 1919, the Central Provinces and Madras is 

1990, and Jater for Assam. The ihtroduction of the compulsory 

aideiple 3 is hampered by financial’stringency and native prejudice, 

but the timidity of the authorities is disappearing and compulsion is 

being introduced, especially in the municipal areas, The secretary 
further reports: ° 


In connection with the general attack upon illiteracy, it must be noticed 
that until recently the authorities confined themselves primarily to those sections 
of {the population which are of echool-going age. 

er But it is now realized by many local governments that a very large 
part of the education now needed in India is adult education; and particularly 
adult education of a kind which will supply the new tlectorates with somo guid- 
ance in the use of the suffrage which constitutional reforms have placed in their 
hands. - So-far as the town population is concerned, there is a great scope for 
the university extension movement. But the main problem attending adult 
education is that of reaching the country distri¢ts. * * * In the Punjab, 
in Madras, and in Bombay, the night-school movement is now very promising. 
At small cost to the administration, schoo] buildings and school-teachers are 
utilized, after school hours, for the instruction of adults. The future implica- 
tions of this lite of progress are very important. If once the cultivating classes 
‘can be convinced that education is of practical advantage to them, many of the 
problems of India will be solved. Such an attitude will change the face of the 
problem now presented by Indian illiteracy; for it becomes plainer and plainer 


that until the desire.for universal primary education is sufficiently intense among ~ 


the people themselves to induce them to put forward the effort necessary- for ita 
encouragement, iHiteracy can. not be eradicated. “ 

The Union of Soviet Republics.—The work of -stamping out illiteracy 
in the Union of Soviet Republics is reported in the connec 
Handbook of the Union of Socialist Soviet aren for 1927, 
follows: 


‘ 


. " * Tapns 6.—IJUiteracy in Russia 


. Aehool year, 1924-25 | Rehool year, 1925-28 


Behools for semniliterates and illiterates 
trend Siveationd establishments for adults. . 


1 No data, , 


“¢ 


~ 
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Chind.—The first great step toward the eradication of illiteracy in 
‘China was made during the literary revolution of 1917-1919, when 
| the much leas intricate spoken language, Pei-hua, was substituted as 
8 literary medium for the old, very difficult classical language, Tho 
adoption of Pei-hua immensely sim plified the process of learning the 
written language, and made jt.more nearly possible to give some. 
- instruction in reading and writing to the 200,000,000 adolescents and 
adults that had passed the school age and had been denied thir oppor- 
tunity for schooling. By careful study 1,000 of the most frequently 
used characters in Pei-hiia were selected and arranged in a “founda- 
tion character course,”’ a mastery of which gives the common man a 
tat ae knowledge of the language and: enables him to write 
wiple letters, keep accounts, and read Pei-hua literature intelli- 
ently. Tho. average time necessary to complete the couive is 96 
hours, =— 
After two years of experimentation with the foundation characters 
a National Association of the Mass Education Movement was organ- 
- ized in Peking in’ August, 1923, and in the: two following years 32 
city self-supporting mass education associations sprang up in strategic 
municipal centers, The work was extended also to the army and to" 
rural artas, The movement is one that appeals to the peoplo, and- 
in which they tako an active part. At Present it is being used by 
political parties to further their immediate purposes, but the inevi- 
‘table result will be a much wider demand for and appreciation of 
education by the Chinese nation as a whole. It is remarkable in 
that it is the first. organized attempt ever made on a large scale to 
educate the masses of Chinese, and that it includes the making of a 
- new literature in a language not heretofore ouitaiderd to be a literary 
‘inedium, >i 
Merico.—An important. factor in the reduction of illiteracy is tho 
better attitude toward the Indigenous peoples and tho recent attempts 
through education toincorporate them into the netional life of the 
country. The Secretariat of, Public Education in Mexico, reestab- 
: lished by a decree ‘published on September 29, 1921, is making this 
an important part of the educational reforms upon which it entered 
about 1922. 

An order to reach the native Indians, a special department for rural, 
schools and indigenous culture was created in the secretariat. Its 
chief activity is the establishment of rural schools and cultural mis- 
sions, both maintained by national funds, throughout the States and 
by means of these agencies to give the natives the rudimen of read- 
ing, writing, and mathematigs, to instill in them a pride of face and 
language, teach them ‘to live better and moro hygienically,) and in 

~ general raise their cultural level as much as possible. Stet tically 
the head of the department reports progress in these rural schools as 
follows: : ant - 


=- 
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Tasie 7.— Statistics of the rural schools 


Of the pupils enrolled i in 1927, 47,474 were adults. ‘ 

Cultural missions were in operation in b1 States,. Each mission 
consists of a chief who is in charge of the Sans work and of the 
classes in school organization and administration; a teacher of physical 
education through gymnastics and games; & teacher of agriculture ~ 
and animal husbandry; a teacher of minor industries; and a social 
worker to whom are intrusted the courses in foods, hygiene, child 
care, and the responsibility of-organizing the coinmunity xo that it 
inay solve its own problems of social character. — 

Even the school childnth are helping to c8mbat illiteracy, In the 


lust. three years of primary education, each pupil is expected: to 


teach some illiterate child to read and write. 

Other Latin-American countries —No other Latin-American nation 
is carrying on « program of education, including the reduction of 
illiteracy, so-intensive and oxtensive as that in Mexico, but most 
of them increased considerably the amount and kind of instruction 
offered. -For example, the president of the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, reported in Sepyember, 1925, that the average daily 
attendance in primary schools was 155 S49, as compared with 140,884 
on April 30, 1924. There was a notable increasg in the numbgr of 
adults that were learning to read -and write through attendance 
at. night schools. The State railways were organizing schools ‘of 
a kind, novel in southern Brazil, that gave ‘struction not only in, 
the fundamvritals of general education but in variour technical’ 
subjects. * 

PRIMARY AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The lowered birth rate in Europe.—Aboypt 1924 the decrease in tho 
number of births in tho years 1915 to 1918, especially i in the European 
countries, began to show in enrollments in. primary and elementary 
schools, and most pronouncedly in the national entities with good 
school systems that were caring for a high pgrcentage of the population 
of school age. ‘Fhe Joss was Itss evident in the countries that were 
just building up'their school systems. There the statistics indicated 
increased enrollments as a result: of hetter school facilities, and to 
a considerable extent conecaled. thi fact that the amber of children 
was much smaller. 

The number of births in “the hijpean countries decreused very. 
rapidly from the years 1914 to about mr then increased, ‘for one 
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or two years; and about 1922 and 1923 began again to fall off, Thia 
later reduction seems to be fairly general-and is still continuing, 
These changes were most marked, of course, in the countries involved 
in the war, but they took place also in many of the noncombatant 
countries and were reflected slightly oven in Latin America. 
Table’8 shows the humber of live births in a few of the European 


* equntries for:the war and postwar years: 


: é 
TABLE 8.—Number of live births in a few European countries for war and Post 


. _ war years 
1018 1919 | Jo22 1923 
026, BIS |1, 200, 500 '1, 404, 215} 3, 297, 449 
87,775 | 110,822 | 141, 621 | , ' 145’ gas 
45,058) 123,314 | 153, O11 185, 474 
08,096 | 154,920 |. 
72,505 | 68,722! 73, 890 74, 828 
390,456 | 403,470 |... ef 
602, M1 | 602,438 | 780, 124) 75K 17 
O8, 554 | 106,288 | 115,085] 111, 902 - 

Pareanats 4 5 We 374,686 | 549, 7 


170 departments, in which the number of births in 1913 was 604,811, 


Decreases in enrpllment.—The elementary primary schools (écoles 

- Brimsires élémentaires) of France enrolled 4,210,000 «children in 

1922-23; 3,973,000 in 1923-24; and 3,828 ,000 in 1924-25. For about 

the same period the average number on the registers for England and 
Wales were: 1 

TABLE 9.—Average number on thes? tstere 


Years, England | Wales 


NBR ic minpab cb stesso peda nates ident oe: ters 5,400,701 | 400,901 
LPR AE SSRREEEIATD UE SOE BUTE SUR ie SATELL AS astasamtan 8,200,637 | 400,415 
VON Pia asd eon otatcbuneypie engurca pee ree elicen eee 8,187,325 | 460, 490 | 


The primary school enrollmentan Belgium was 910,757 in 1922 and 
805,380 in 1924. The total of pupils under primary instruction in 
apes was’ 327,367 in 1922-23; 326,408 in 1923-24; 330,712 in 
1924-25; and 330,134 in 1925-26. Primary education in Poland en- - 
rolled 3,283,901 pupils in 1923-24 ; 3,259,500 in both 1924-25 and 
1925-26; and 3,365,235 in 1926-27. i. 
| The falling off in two years of 372,000 enrolled childrehabout 10 
per cent of the total—in the primary schools of France, that in three 
__- years ‘of 281,000 in England and Wales, and that of 105,000 in two 

years in Belgium are among the heaviest. suffered by any countries, 
but.in most of Europe and in parts of Asia something similar was 
occurring. .The gains shown for Finland and Poland are due in the 
~ main to better school facilities and the enrollment of a higher per- 
centage of, the children of schoolage. The birth rates were decreasing 


"in both countries, ; . 
’ Ps S eres a . 2 we 


_ schools enrolling 366,797 children, 
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These losses were a¢companied, probably very naturally, by general 
movements fot greater care and conservation of human wealth that 
manifested themselves in better meagures of protection for women 
and children; extension of education downward through the kinder- 
garten and nursery schools and upward and Sutward through various 
kinds of be¢ter postprimary éducation; increases or proposed increases — 
in the number of years of compulsory school attendance; provision 
for better opportunities for gifted children; attempts of warious kinds 
to make the schools more immediately responsive to the life needs 
of the children (the ‘activity school” methods of instruction); and. 
far-reaching efforts to reduce illiteracy among adults. . 

Protection of women and children.—Provision for the protection of 
women and children, including the care of exnuptial children and the 
prohibition of child labor, were written into the constitutions of most 
of the newly created nations and of those that changed to republican 
forms of government. -The varieties of means taken to carry out 
the spirit of these provisions not only in the countries where they - 
are & part of the constitutional law but in many others are innumer- 
able. As a single example the report from India for 1925-26 in regard 
to infant-welfare work may be summggized. =~ ; 

' India. as an example.—It is calculated that 1 in 6, or even 1 in 5, 
of the children born in India perishes in the first year of life, and that 
about 2,000,000 Indian babies die annually. Lady Chelmsford initi- 
ated an All-India Maternity and Infant Welfare League; Lady 


' Reading later took up th® work and initiated national baby week. 


The exhibitions, lectures, and baby shows which take place annyally 
in all the larger centers of the country have roused public interest 
to an “unusual degree. The demand for leaflets, pamphlets, model 
lectures, cinematograph films, and lantern slides is growing rapidly. 
Various benevolent institutions have entered the campaign with 
enthusiasm. The movement is not confined to British India, but is 
being taken up by the Indian States. The report of the director of 
public information for India for 1925-26 continues: 

Nothing is more significant than the comments of Indian newspapers of all 
eommunitiea and of all shades of political opinion on the subject of the baby 
week. Sentiments is unanimoua and generous, and it is‘ grent relief, after the 
asperities. of political discussion iu India, to read these comments in which there 
is no jarring note but only a wholebearted and grateful recognition of the fact | 
that: her excellengy’s labors in India must inevitably cause a permanent better- 


_ ment of the lot of millions of Indian women and children; 


Preschool activities in France, England, and Italy—As to schools 
for children below the usual age for admission, 6 years, 3,746 lay and 
congreganiste (directed by o religious grganization) public and 
private maternal schools in France enrolled 315,632 children between 
the ages of 2 and 6 in 1928-24; and in 1924-26 there were 3,736euch 
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The proposal of the board \of Aducation in England to reduce the 
Government grant, to each local authority by the amount credited 
to the children under 5 years of age that were in school roused strong 
Opposition, especially in industrial areas, It was not, put into effect. 
The number of such children increased from 165,684 in 1923 to 
211,348 in 1924, and 221,800 in 1925, 

In the educational reform in Italy in 1923 for’ the first time in the 
history. of Italian education, kindergarten . instruction became an 
essential part of the elementary school course, Better adjustment 
between the kindergarten and the primary school was made’ through 
a unified primary-kindergarten curriculum. By Royal decree of 
December 31, 1923, methods schools offering a three-year course for 
the preparation of kindergarten teachers - were authorized, and 
5,000,000 lire were granted to a fund to be raised for the support, and‘ 
maintenance of kindergartens and to promote the spread of these 
schools. In February, 1926, the Societa Umanitaria of Milan was 
authorized to conduct a course for the preparation of teachers of 

~ kindergartens and-primary schools. The course js under the personal 
supervision of Dr, Maria Montessori. 

Better «compulsory attendancé. laws and regulations.—Increases or 
Proposed increases in the nuniber of years of compulsory. school 
attendance, as well as efforts toward better enforcement ‘ot thé com- 
pulsory school laws, were common. Compulsory education has been 
and is one of the most difficult of school problems, because it is 
closely interwoven with the economic status of the country and its 
ability to provide suitable school accommodations for all children of 
school attendance age; the important question of the kind of educa-' 
tion to be given in. the early years of adolescence (the ages of about 
12 to 15); child labor; compulsory part-time schools for young people 

‘in the industries; the .extent to which private instruction will be 
accepted in lieu of instruction in Public schools; and in some coun- * 
tries with strong opposition to the education of girls and of certain 
social classes, . 


| + legislation be passed fixing the age at 15 for all of England and Wales 
-and that the law become effective at the beginning of the school ~ 
year 1932, | 
~ The education act of Scotland of 1918 empowered the department 
to appoint a day at which full-time attendance at school should be 
compulsory to the age of 15. That step has not yet been taken but 
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arrangements for additional school accommodation and changes in 
the organization of the different stages of instruction are being put 
into effect with a view to carrying out the authority. given in the law. 

The primary public-school law of Estonia made attendance for all 
children obligatory from the ages of 7 to 16, inclusive; but economic 

_ considerations did not permit putting this into full effect, and the 
obligatory principle was applied by the Government only to the ages 
of 9 to 14,-with permission to the municipalities to extend it to the‘ 
full legal limits if conditiéns warrant it. For the year 1924-25 the 
towns succeeded in compelling all children over 8 years of age to 

_ attend school, The districts succeeded only partially. The final 
date when the compulsory school law must be introduced in its com- 
plete form is set at January 1, 1930, vey 

In France changes in the requirement for the certificate of ele- 
mentary studies (Certificat d’ Etudes Primaires Elémentaires) had 
the effect, of holding many children in the elementary schools until 
past the age of 12. They had formerly been allowed in considerable 
numbers to leave the schools when they were 11 years of age. The 
situation is still admittedly unsatisfactory, and attempts are being 
made to rouse popular opinion in favor of better attendance regula- 
tions, ' 

The attendance law passed by the Parliament. of the Irish Free 
State in 1926 lengthened the school term, raised the leaving age to 
14 years, and gave the Minister of Education power to extend @he 
leaving age to 16 in any communities where he deemed it expedient. 

Compulsory education (for boys only) in the Bombay Presidency, 
India, made permissive by the act of 1918, was introduced in five 
rural municipalities in the five, years following, and in 1925 the Bom- 
bay municipality introduced it in the F and G wards for both boys 
and girls, excepting Moslem girls. In 1926 the average number for 
the five bodies excluding Bombay city, was 113 pupils per thousand 
of population, an increase of 43 per thousand over the attendance 
pnor to the introduction of compulsion, , 

The Education Department of Burma, in its seventh quinquennial 
report, notes that: 

In England the law of 1870, which made the provision of accommodation - 
obligatory, preceded by six yeara the introduction of universal compulsory 
education. In India this wise precaution has not been taken, hence the various 
schemqs.are mostly '‘in the air,’ Expense is of course the chief difficulty, and 
one Indian municipality which: attempted té work a scheme of compulsory 
education pointe out that this has increased the ost of education by 350 per cent. 
* * * As Sir George Anderson paradoxically remarks: “Compulsion in 
India can only be effective if it ia voluntary, and in the Punjab it is the vill 
that apply for compulsion and uot the local body that. enforces compulsion on 
an ulwilling people.” . 


Changes from- the “Learning” to the “activity” achool.—A very 


general sentiment prevailed that school children spend far too much 
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of their time in memorizing the contents of books; that school life has 
too little relation to life out of school; that the child is a passive © 
learner of things in which he has little interest; and that the constant 
direction and authority of the teacher take away from the pupil his 
opportunity to develop self-reliance and initiative. These condi- 
tions led to many attempts to develop a kind of school, commonly 
called the ‘activity’ sehool, in which the interests and aptitudes of 
each child are jaken more into account. In this type of school 
much of the teaching centers in the actual life of the community; 
the children are actively engaged in making or doing things for which 
they haye an immediate purpose; the teacher is an adviser rather 
than a disciplinarian; and the: children may have a voice in the 
«management of the school. The work school, now common in the 
Soviet Union, is an attempt at the extreme of practical training. 
The pupils have an unusual amount of freedom and control most of 
the activities of the school, No scale of grading is used other than 
, “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory,” and the certificate states that 
the pupil has “studied and learned to apply” the subjects named in 
it. In other countries the response against the formal school was 
less pronounced, and in some of them it amounted only to slight 
. modificationg in the subjects taught and in the methods of teaching 
them, 

Two decrees of February, 1923, in ‘France made considerable 
¢hanges in the elementary school curriculum, with the purpose of 
eliminating, as much as possible, purely memory work and verbal 
knowledge and making the course more practical and concrete from 
the beginning. Moreover, the uniformity of studies for all elemen- 
tary schools was relicved and opportunity was given for specializa- 
tion according to the probable future occupations of a majority of 
the pupils of the locality. The certificate of elementary” primary 
studies, which formerly could be obtained by pupils at the age of 11 
who passed a single written and oral examination, is now granted 
only to those who have passed their twelfth birthday on July 1 of 
the year in which they present themselves for the examination, 
The examination is itself made more difficult and thegrading is loss 
lenient, i. 

The programs of the public primary schools in Poland, which were 
drafted in detail and published in 1920 and 1921, raise thé level of 
«Instruction much higher than it was in the former annexates ; intro- 
| duce the principle of independent work of the pupils; and give due 

place to artistic-technical study. 

in Italy under the reform of 1923 local educational authorities are 
Siven opportunity to adapt the schools to the requirements of the 
neighborhood and the teacher has a large-amount of freedom in 
working out the program of the school, The schemes of study issued - 
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by the ministry are intended merely as-guides. In the language of 
former Minister Gentile they— 

forbid the commonplace platitudes which have so long dulled children’s education, 
and demand pure genuine poetry; sincere searching for truth; energetic investiga- 
tion of the popular spirit; reatless and never satisfied, asking always the reason 
why; the rapture of contemplatigg? pictures resplendent with art and life; the 
communion of great souls that speak through the mouth of the teacher. 

The curricula of the elementary schools in England are set out by 
the board of education only on very broad lines, and local authorities 
and teachers have much freedom in the conduct of the schools.. 
Practical work of some kind is increasing and beconting almost 
universal in the schools, and there is a general movement in the 
direction of individual work instead of formal class teaching for the . 
pupils, I : 

The chief inspector of primary schools in New Zealand, in 1926, - 
reports— i om . . 
Attention to the rights and needs of the individual child has brought us to— 
realize the necessity for differentiation in primary education, as well asin secondary 
and technical education. * * *~ For many reasons a revision of the syllabus 
seems desirable, It could be enriched not only in the direction of utilizing more 
freely training in handwork, but also by giving 8 stronger bias towards the study 
of English literature and towards the more practical side of elementary mathe- 
‘matics, * * * More attention should be paid to good English literature in 
order that pupils before they leave the prymary schools may be imbued with an 
appreciation of and a love for some of the finer work of our best authors, * * # 


We have already jettisoned a great deal of useless work in arithmetic, and I ~ 
think there is still some lumber to be got rid of, 


The reform of elementary education begun in Austria in 1919 was 
developed to such an extent that 375 demonstration classes were. 
conducted throughout the country in 1925-26, by exceptionally able 
teachers, and these were supplemented by discussions carried on by ‘° 
the teachers’ cooperative groups. The course of study is'based on the 
principle of adaptation to the child. The former learning and book 
school is being replaced by a school in which each child is studied 
carefully, much instruction is given in the open through excursions, 
tours, visits to museums, workshops, and factories, and the ‘child is 
led into extensive intellectual and physical self-activity. 


- 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The term “secondary education,” in the narrow sense, has been 
limited in many countries somewhat rigidly t that kind of training 
given to young people—a comparatively small Percentage of the 
Whole—as preparation for further training in some institution of 
higher leartiing. On the Continent of Europe the secondary school 
has been and, is typically a school to which children are admitted 
after private tutoring or a primary course of four years, and which 
gives them eight years of carefully organized training the completion , 
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of which is marked by a certificate or diploma cain nly accepted for 
admission to an instrtution of university rank. e gymnasium of 
Germany, Imperial Russia, Austria, gary, ws Poland, the 
liceo-ginnasia of- Italy, the lycée and the college of France, and the | 
“institutosof Spain were all of this kind. Few or no elective subjects 
were offered,in them, but ia the processes of educational development, 
elective lines of study or curricula from two to four or more in number 
were established, and there grew up, parallel to the classical training 
of the gymnasium, tho real-gymnasium for training in modern Ian- 
guages, the realscholo for training in science and mathematics, and 
_ other types designed to give more practical work and leading to later 
study in the technical schools of university rank. Not only did these , 
different types of scliools parallel each other, but in their lower years— ! 
« for-pupils from about 11 years of age to 13 or 14—they paralleled the 
achogls of primary or elementary instruction that were giving instruc- 
tion to the much larger group of children that would not continue in 
school after the last year of.the compulsory attendance, ge had been 
passed. 
To such a system of education, vertically divided as it was, there 
~ were the objections: First, that education followed a strict class 
division, and thé intelligent child of poor parents could not hope to 
have the education which he was capable of profiting by and whieh 
.the interests of the Nation required should be given him; second, 
the decision as to his later « career Mad to he-made by himself or his 
parents when he was atill much too young for either him or them fo. 
know in what his chief aptitudes lay; third, having once decided and 
entered upon a certain type of secondary. school course, the pupil 
could later transfér to another type only with gréat difficulty; fourth, 
the drawing off of the superior children from the primary and cle- 
mentary schools at about the fourth or fifth year ( of school life tended 
ir weaken the later years in the lower school in that the more. pro- 
gressive teachers would not care to work in them and the smaller . 
body of less vigorous children would go slowly wlth, such a system 
‘made little uso of thedarge group of young peoplg that, while perhaps 
not apt enough to go through a univefsity, could nevertheless: bo 
trained to advantage for several years beyond the Six or eight year 
elementary school; and sixth, the elementary instruction given was 
' in the main impractical; -the pupils were not prepared to be earners 
| when they left the elementary schools. ; 
Creation of ‘‘middle” schools—One_ of the answors to these last 
. three objections was the creation of a form of school soietimes 
‘termed a “middle-school,” intended for pupils from the ages of about 
11 ta 13 or 14, in which sonsidéerable latitude was allowed for adapting 
the, course of study to needs of the locality in which the school was 
placed.’ In some eet WT rake and Hungary, for instance—the 
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middle school corresponded to the. first three or four years of the - 
secondary school, and graduates from it could enter the later years. 
of thé secondary school, and, if successful there, proceed to highor 
instruction. In other mstances, as, for example, the “central schools” 
of England and the “‘écoles primaires supérieures”’ of France, these 
institutions of middle-school grade did not lead into the secondary 
| schools. Another solution of the problem of what to do with the . 
children fitted for middle-school instruction lay in the creaticn of 
large numbers of lower grade teehnical and vocational schools often 
80 far separated from the regular school system that they were at- 
tached to’some ministry other than that of public instruction, ; 
Postwar niovements in secondary education, not. entirely new but 
certainly given much stronger force by the changed political situa-. 
tion, were in the main: First, to make it more democratic in the sense 
of providing ways for capable children of poor parents to go through 
the secondary schools; second, to delay as much as possible the child's 
decision of his later career; third, to mako the transition from one 
type of parallel-course to another much easier; fourth, to incorporate 
Ashe technical and vocational schools more closely into the general’ 
school system; and fifth, to raise the age of regular compulsory school 
attendance by one or two years and fo. require some kind of con- 
tinuation schooling until about ‘the age of 18, In short, secondary 
education is broadenjng immensely and coming to take on some 
‘Tenturres. of the universality desired for priniary education. More-"" 
over, very special attention is being paid to the kind and ambunt of 
education that must be given during the years of early ‘adolescence, 
from about 12 tolborl6, = x . 
' Experiments in Austria,—The educators of Austria have approached 
the secondary school situation in a truly scientific way. The first 
stage of three years in a atriking experiment conducted: by the city 
educational council of Vienna, with the cooperation of the Federal 
Ministry’ of Education, was closed in July, 1926. In 1922-23, 6 
general secondary schools, 3 for boys’ and 3 for girls, each school with 
4 parallel classes, were opened in the buildings of the former Birger- 
schulen, Normal trained teachers- from the Birgerschulen, and 
university trained teachers from the secondary schools (cymnasia, 
realgymnasia, eta.) were appointed in equal numbers. The same 
plan was applied to the principalships, The work was begun with 24 
* classes; in 1926 it was carried on with 96 classes, with a total of 1,460 - 
boys and 1,480 girls, Om . 
The schools offer a four-year course. They admit pupils who have 
completed the four-year uniform foundation school '(grundschule); ' 
who are about 10 years of aga; and who are still subject to the com- 
Pulsoty education law, Pupils of average and higher grade ability .. 
are grouped in Track I; those with leas than average ‘ability are 
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grouped separately in Track II. The division is made not on an 
entrance examination, but’on the general report from the foundation 
_ School. The groups are instructed in the same building by the same 
- body of teachers, and have as far as possible a commen schoo) life of 
“games, festivals, otc., and common instruction’ in su subjects as 
singing, manual work, and drawing. _ » & 
Within Track I, in the subjects in which the uni progress of | 
the whole class is essential, such as mathematics, a minimum com- 
pulsory course and’a more extended courso are-provided, Each is an 
- organically developed unit arranged and rounded out according to 
its own principles. The speciab: extended course does not fequire 
more hours than the minimum course, and all classes organized in the 
parallel divisions haye the same time schedule. Every pupil may, 
with the approval of his teachers and parents; take up the extended 
in place of the compulsory course in all or only some of the subjects, 
From the second or third class on, pupils with ability in language may 
. take Latin or a modern language, If they olect neither they must. do 
- additional work in the mother tongue. , > ; 

These schools are closely articulated with the lower vocational 
schools to which pupils may go upon the completion of either Track I 
or Track II; with tho higher vocational schoola open to thosa who 
have completed Track I; and with the upper secondary schools open 
to pupils from Track I who have completed the extended coypses and 
such supplementary subjects as the upper school may require. . 

Tho results of the experiment have been very favorable and more 
schools of this kind will probably be created. Many of the gymnasia, 
‘Tealgymnasia, and réalschulen are trying out the new plan in the lower 
sections as an optional form,of secondary school for selected pupils, 

Middle schools in Prilssia,—Middle schools, meaning in general 
schools that go higher than the elementary schools in their aims and 
requirements and are still not full secondary-schools, became increas- 
ingly popular in Germany and especially in Prussia, The Prussian 
Minister of Cults and Instruction in March, 1925, granted recognition 

_ 8 fully equipped institutions to 13 such, schools in the city of Magde- 
burg alone. “In the regulations of June 1, 1925, for the middle schools 
of Prussia, the ministry states: : M4 
The development in the domai if trade, art, commerce and industry, agricul 
ture and forestry requires a highér grade of the education of boys and girls for 
_ these branchres of acquiring a living. Jn connection with it the need for proper 
preparation for many middle positions in the administrative service of the State 
and the communities us well as higher industry and commercial enterprises 
makes itself felt. The elementary public schog! even in its most devéloped form 
can satisfy these demands to a small extent only because of the various difficulties. 
under which it has to work as a compulsory school. “The higher schools, again, 


aim above all for the sciences, so that they also are unable to satiafy it ino suffi- 
. cient manner. , 
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From these conditions follows the need of a achool Arrarigement that stands 
hetween the elementary school and the higher school which, without interfering 
with its duties as an institution of general Bducation, enables its pupils also to 
ratify. the increased demands ‘of later vocations of life, Such an educational 
institution is the middle school of six steps that follows the foundation school. 
The efficierey of this achool arrangement has ite ultimate foundation not mertly * 
in the inerensed inaturity of the pupils by an attendance of two years more, The 


~ latter fall mainly in the time of youthful development and so their importance for 


the théntal training, conduct, and strengthening of the pupile can not be over- 
istiniated, With less crowding of the classes, ticher equipment in means of 
instruction and domestic conditions, mostly more favorable for the work of the 
achool, the effect on the increased time of instruction is essentially enhanced. 

In addition to the extension of these lower secondary or “middle” 
athaols: as a now kind of full secondary school the German, ober- 
schulo was egos It is differentiated from the gyminasium, the 
realgyiinisium, afid the oberreaischule in that its course is centered. . 
around German culture and two foreign languages, one of which may 
be Latin, Quite generally in Germany the real institutions for 
secondary education are gaining preponderance over the humanities , 
institutions, , 

Besides this new kind of school as to content, the oberschule, an | 
innovation has. taken place in the forik of the secondary institutions: 
Some of them are now six-class schools, known as Aufbauschulen, 
that aceept pupils who have comploted the seventh year of the 
elementary school and carry them to the certificate of maturity, 


‘admitting to tho university in six years. They aro especially help- 


ful to the country children for they permit the child to remain with 
his parents until he is 13 or 14 years of age instead ‘of taking him 
away from home at 10 or 11. They postpone by, about three years, 
the choico of a yocation and shorten for capable children the térm 
of preparation for the university. 

Reforms in ‘France—The reformation of secondary education in 
France, which was the subject. of long debates in Parliamont and of 
innumerable controversies in the pedagogical and professional preaa, 
excited great interest, both in France and abroad. : 

The radical’ reforms initiated by Minister Borard were first applied 
in 1923-24, All the pupils in the secondary schools had to follow’ 


' during the first four -years the same studies, and these included 


Latin and the elements of the Greek language. -At the beginning of 

the second class only could titey choose between the classical section, 

in¢luding thé obligatory study of Latin and the elective study of 

Greek, and the modern section. The science studies. were the same, 
for all pupils during the first six years of the courses, 

The plan roused so much opposition that from October, 1924, 
elisses 6 and 5 of the modorn section were reestablished in the lycéea 
and colleges, sind the 1925°plan, like that of 1902, provided for the 
organization of a complete cycle of modern secondary studies parallol 
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to the classical studies and equal to itin duration, seven years. Never- 
theless, the classical and modern sections are still much more unified 
than they were before the Berard reforms. In the course of the first 


‘aix years of study from the sixth class to the first, inclusive, about 


two-thirds of thé hours (13, 14, or 15),are commot to the pupils of 


- the classical section and of the ‘modern 3 section.’ They study by the 


same programs the French language and literature, history and 


_ geography, a modern language, drawing, and also (this is one of tha 


. Feceivo complementary training in French. They apply themselves 
. to practical exercises in history and goograpby, a modern language, 


“class the study of a seoond modern language and at tho beginning of 
a socond class a modern foreign literature and civilization. 


essential characteristics of the new organization) mathomatics,” 
physics, and natural sciences. The pupils of tho classica) section 
study in addition Latin for 6 hours a week in the sixth and fifth 
classes, 5-hours in the fourth, and 4 hours in the third, second, and_ 
first. They take up also a atudy of Greek in the fourth, but thoy 
may give it up from the second and substitute a modern foreign 

literature and civilization. Their comrades in the modern soction 


and natural sciences, and thoy take up at the beginning of the fourth 


Not until the end of six years of study are the pupils required to 
select a Vocation. “Then they may by their own choice finish their 
secondary training-in » class of philosophy or a class of mathematics, 
Even there the programs are the same for history and geography, - 
modern languages, natural sciences, drawing, and for logic and morals, 
The differentiation is only in the amount of tinie devoted to phil- 


‘ osophy, or to mathematics and science, The new programs tend to 


ntake the modern humanities equal to the classical humanities and 
to permit young people to acquire through them true literary and* 
scientific culture at once wide and solid. 

The report of the consultative committee in: England.—A consultative 
commitice was appointed by the board of education for England and 
Wales—  . ' 


_ to consider and report upon “the prvastuatidh: 0 éctive, apd curriculliin of 


courses of study suitablo for children who will remain in full-time attendance ot 
schools, other than secpndary schools, up to the age df 15, regard being had on 
the one hand to the requirements of a good general education and the’ desirability 


, of providing a reasonable variety of curriculum, so far as is practicable, for children, 


of varying tastes and: abilities, and on the other to the probable occupations of 
the pupils in commerce, Industry, and agriculture. 

And incidentally thereto, to advise as to the arrangements which should be 
made (a) for testing the attainments of the pupils at the end of their course; 
(b) for facilitating in suitable cases the ea of individual pupils to secondary 
schools at an age above the normal age of admission. - 


The committee reported in 1926. “The publication entitled. “The 
Education of the Adolescent” is among the fine Mudies made of the 
, Problem of providing suitable education for the great number of 
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children who will acquire elementary training but who will not 
- attend the regular secondary schools and prepare for the university, 

Section 20 of the education act of 1921 provides that! 

It shall be the duty of a local education authority soto ex their powers 
under this part as to make, or otherwise to secure, adequate and suitable pro- 
vision by meahs of central schools, central or special classes, or otherwise— 

1. For including in the curriculum of public elementary schools, at appropriate 
utuges, practical instruction suitable to the ages, abilities, and requirements ue 
the children; and 

2. For organising in public “siatichany schools courses of advanced ikateyotion 
for the older or more intelligent children In attendance at such a&chools, including 
children who stay at sucheschools beyond the age of 14. 

The committee found that slightly more than 1,800,000 of the 
children over 11 yearsof agein the elementary schools were not recciv- 
ing advanced instruction within the meaning of section 20; that there 
were 403,025 children, between 14 and }5 years ‘of age, and 641,811 
or 67.7 per cent, between 15 and 16, and 89.3 per cent of the corres« 
ponding age groups, who were not attending any full-time school 
represented in the official statistics, though some of ther were attend- 
ing schools outside of the public system of-education, It estimated 
that approximately half the children between 14 antl 15, and three- 
fourths of those between 15 and 16-are not receiving full-time educa- 
tion of any kind. ; ~ 

After having sketched the ry and development of postprimary 

ucation in England and ales and having reviewed the facts of 

¢ situation, the committee addressed itself to the questions of: The 
lines of advance; curricula for modern schools and senior classes; 
the place of ‘‘bias” in the curriculum of modern schools and senior 
vlasses; the staffing and equipmettt of, and the admission of children ~ 
to, modern schools and senior classes; the lengthening of school life; 
a leaving examination; and administrative problems. * 

The 38 conclusions and recommendations, taken as 4 
fundamental bases for a complete system of postprimary, piddle 
school, junior high school, or superior primary (to use only fo\r of 
the several terms applied to this stage of training) education and are | 
of distinct value to educators im any country. Space does not 
permit reproducing all of them here. AYfew of the more important 
are given. 


. 


le, form 


3. Primary education should bé regarded as ending at about the age of 11_ 
plus, A second stage should then begin, and this stage, which for many pupils 
would end at 16 plus, fof some at 18.or 19, bat for the majority at 14 plus or 15 
plus, should, as far aa possible, be regarded gs a single whole; within which 
there will be a variety of types of education, but which will generally be controlled 
by the common aim of providing for the needa of cliildren who are eptering 
and passing through the stage of adolescence. 

5, The schools. which deal with the postprimary Me of education ahivild 
“incltide- (in addition to junior technical and “trade” schools) the following /“ / 
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(1) Schools of the “secondary” types now commonly existing, which at 
present follow in the main a predominantly literary or scientific curticulum, and 
carry the education of their pupils forward to the age of at Joast 16 plus. 

(2) Schools of the: type of the existing selective central schools, which give 
at loast a four years’ course rage age of 11 plus, with a “realistic” or practital 
trend in the last two years. 

(3) Schools of the type of the existing nonselective central schools, which 
may either be the only central schools in their area, or may oxiet side by side 
with selective central schools and cater for those children who do not secure 
admission fo such schools. >. * 

(4) Sentor classes, central departments, “higher tops,” and analogous arrange- 


ments by which provision is mado for the instruction of pypils over the age of. 


11 plus for whom, owing,to local conditions, it is impossible to make provision 
in,one or othor.of the types of school m@ftioncd above, 

.6.-A humano or liberal education is not one given through hooks alone, hut 
one which brings children into contact with the larger interests of mankind, . It 
should be the aim of schools beldngtt to the last three types to provide such 
an cducation by meane of a curriculum ‘containing large opportunities Tor prac- 


* tical work and closely related to living interests. In the carlier years the cur 
~ Heulum in these echools ahould have much in common with that provided in the 


‘ echools at present commonly known as “secondary; it should include a foreign 


language, but permission should be given to omit the danguage in special circum | 


the’ courses of instruction provided. oe 

8. It is desirable that education up to the age of 11 plus should be known by 
the general ‘name of “primary education,” and education after that age by the 
general name of "secondary education,” and that the schools mentioned in 


stances;* and only ip thre last. two years should a “practical pe be given to 


conclusion No. 5 above, all of which are concerned with the secondary  Blafe of? 


education, should be called hy the following designations: 

(1) Schools of the “secondary” typo most commonly existing to<lay, which 
at present pursue in the main a predominantly literary or scientific curriculdm, 
to be known as “grammar achools." . 


(2) Schools of tho type of the existing selective central schools, which give at. 


Idast a four years’ course from the age of 11-plis, with a “realistic” or practical 
trend-in the last two years, to be kyown as !'modern schools,” =: 

(3) Schools of the type of tho present nonselective central schools, with a 
curriculum on the same general Thies as that of the modern schools just men- 
tioned, and with due provision for differentiation betwoen pupils of diffegont 
capacities, also to be known as modern: schools, N ot, 

(4) Departments or classes within public elementary schools, providing soat- 
primary education for‘children who dd not'go to any of the three previous, types 
of achools, to be known as ‘senior classes."’ a, : 

17. Adequate’ arrangements should be made for traneferring children, who 


_ahow ability to profit by “secondary'’ education beyond the age of 15 plus, 


from modern to grammar schools at the age of 12 or 13." Conversely, similar 
arrangementa should be made for transferring pupils from grammar schools ta 
modern schools or to junior technical echgols, as need may be, . 

21. It is desirable that legislation should be passed fixing the age of 15 years 
as that up to which attendance at achool will become oljligatory after the lapse 


of five years from the date of this report—that ls to say, atthe beginning of the 


_ Behool year 1932. 


29. We note that the existing division of education | ntoetementary, secondary, 
and technical is losing its rigidity, and we hope that the artificial barriors between 
Sheso three divisions will rapidly disappear. ; ; 
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HIGHER EDUCATION . vw 


Increases in registration —At the opening reception to delegates to 
the Third Congress of the Uniyersities of the Empire, held at Cam- 
bridge in July, 1926, the ex-chancellor of the University of Queens- 
land Said: : ’ . 


Never before since Icarning ceased to bo tho exclusive prerogative of the 

(*. Church, of certain professions, and of the landed or the Ieisured classes, lfas there 
‘tn Ko general demand for it, This demasid has reached phenomenal propo@™ 
tidns in the United States, where, ‘however, qiiference in atandards makes diffi- 

‘ cull cénipatizon with figures relating to this country or to the Dominions, A 
aingle figufe—1i44 million dollars or 24 millions sterling for the appropriation 
for u single university—the Columbia JFhiversity of the city of New York—for 
the year beginning Jyly 1, 1926, will give some idea of the American university 
scaly. * ® © Here in Great Brifain we are told that the number of full 
fime etudente—taat year about 43,000—is more than half as many again as 
before the way, One-quarter of them come from Scotland; obviously a much 
larger proportion than would have been deduced from comparison of populations, 
The keenness in Scotland farfiigher education, apart {rom consideration of tho 
material advantages that it may bring, ia too well known to require comment. 

Cayada, with considerably more than half the number of university «tudenta 
that (here are in Great Britain, is doubtless feeling the same impulse as the 
Dplted States towards the highest form of education that {s accessible. Ireland, 
with some 4,000, and Australia and New Zealand together, with some 8,000 
full-time students, have about the same proportion.to population as Great 
Whitain. South Affiea, with nearly 5,000, has a much higher proportion to the - 
number of its white people. Iteis not fair to bring India, with ita great peasant 
mpulation, into the comparikon, especially as university egucation is largely a 
now growth in mapy parts of the land, There are said to be 75,000 university 

. stadente in Todia and Burma, but 9 out of 18 universities are of postwat crea- 
tion, and all except 5 date from sonia quarter of the twentieth century. The 
ervalion of two new universities fn Australia and one in Canada have marked 
_ this quarter, while there has also been in it'much reorganization, including the) 
agg rition of a number of new colleges in South Africa, _ - < 

These factxsand figures may ba of some interest, but-really to compare the, 
esire fora high education of the different parts of the Empire’ would require 
conxideralion of the differing purposes for which their universities were estab- 
‘lished andare maintained, In many ¢ases the purpose Is to afford access to the 

' professions, and doubtless this purpose. predominates in the Dominions, But 

- In these, as in the home universities, preparation for industry by instruction in 
engineering and other applied science and for commerce are coming more’ into 
the curricula of universities, while a new importance is being given in some of 
them to that old-time but very wisg object of education—the rationa] enjoypent 
of life; or, tn other words, the humanities. .Ndwadaya it is largely by continua- 
tion, evening, adult, and extramural classes thaf“the upiversities are effecting 
this purpose among that growlng body of the p@ple , without being able 
to go-through a graduating course, rightly claim 4) rtulity to discover delight 
in the delectable. , ete, : 


° “mn 
New institutions—The conditions pictured as to higher education 
in the United States and in the British Empire’ prevailed in several 
other countries of Europe and Asia: and to & cansiderabdle extent in 
other sections of the Americas. Between 1920 and 1926 more than. 
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- 150 new instructional bodies prepared to give training on higher edu- 
cation levels were established. About 10 per cent of these were 
institutions of the usual-university type, with faculties of arts and 
sciences and professional schools. Most of the others were instituted 

_ to conduct research or offer courses in the natural.and sqcial-sciences. 
Of these new institutions, 55 are distinctly scientific in purpose and 
include some 10,Aolytechnic schools; 26 are sociological in character 
and include 3 schools of law, with the study of law intended not so 
much as preparation for the profession as for the relation of law to 
human welfare; 24 ‘are schools of education; 20 are concerned with 
health; 9 with agriculture; and 7 with commerce. 

Germany ——During the years 1922 to 1925 ‘the universities and 
technical high schools of the German Reich were accommodating 
unprecedented numbers of: students, both matriculated and auditors. 
By 1926 the registration had Sebamed, to approximately the pre-war 
level in the universities, but was still showing an increase of about 
10,000 students over the 1913-14 figure for the technical high schools. 
The following table gives the enrollment for the winter semester 
(w-'s;) and the summer semester (s. s.) for the years 1924 to 1926 as 
compared wjth that of 1913-14, .These data are for the same area . 

in both cases, 


TABLE 10.—Enrollment in universities and technical high schools, Germany 


| = 
Universities | Technical high schools 
nica) high schools Total 
— | number of 
matricu- \ 
lated , 
students 
BO, 263 9, 358 ; 12, 801 4, 302 72,004 | 
82, 219 10, 868 2A, 402 3,127 107,018 
85, 304 7, 704 26, 640 2,323 112, 034 
76, 850 17, 663 25, 039 a, LOF 102, HOR 
9 68,114 0, 0 2), 817 2, 041 80, O31 
60, 879 12, M4 22, 490 2 wo 43,378 
60, 458 6, 190 21, 216 2, 107 * 31,674 
58, B67 8, 478 22, 034 3,376 » Sl, 601 
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ir various faculties 49,931 studen}s who were considered as being 

in| the regular courses of study. In) 1925, the number increased to 4 
- 62,960, a figure that was almost 11,000 greater than that of 1914. Of 
| that increase, about 2,600 were foreign students, and* the larger 
~ atténdance of foreigners. came rather suddenly in 1925, with a total of 
8,790 as against 6,421 in 1924. A much smaller part was due to 
taking over Alsace-Lorraine and with it,the University of Strasbourg. 

_ The University of Strasbourg, founded in 1621, became a German = + 

- institution in ‘1872, at the close of the Franco-Prussian War. After - 
the termination a3 the World War, the dean of the science depart- 

ment of the .University of Paris was sent to Strasbourg to rearrne| 


Rhee .—The 17 public. sade of France enrolled in 1921 in 
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the affairs of the university, In January, 1919, it was reopened as a 
French school, with the staff of professors taken temporarily from the 
universities in the interior of France. A few months later it was 
proceeding in the normal way. It is the only institution of France 
with seven faculties: Catholic theology, Protestant theology, law and 
political science, medicine, pharmacy, sciences, and letters, 

‘ Considerable rifarths for all the universities were effected in 1924 
and 1925 in the courses offered and the degrees granted by the 
faculties of Jaw, medicine, sciences, and letters, . The studies in the 
facutties of law and the State examinations were so changed abs to 
require evidence of a’good general education, to allow the advanced 
_students early specialization in their legal studies, and to open the 
faculties to foreign students. Diplomas of higher.studies in four 
fields of law and economics were established by decree of May 2,.1925. * 
They are intended .ta encourage advanced legal study and may be 
obtained by examination after a year of work beyond the hcenseé in 
law (licence en droit). The doetorate’in law is now open only to 
those who hold two diplomas of higher legal studies and present a 
printed thesis, 

The various courses in the ‘iieilical faculty were grouped more 

methodically and the doctorate in veterinary medicine, never pre- 


* viously established, was instituted in the medical faculties of Lyon, 


Toulouse, and Paris, The faculties of sciences began devoting more 
time to the practical. applications of the mathematical, physical, 
chemical, and natural sciences and a considerable number of in- 
stitutes were gperted to train students for industrial careers and the 
various branches of engineering. These institutes, offer a wide 
variety of courses. and grant. numerous university diplomas. A new 


- State degree intended to promote research in applied sciences, the 


Titre scientific d’ Ingenieur-docteur, was established in 1925. 

Reforms in Italy—University reform in Italy was undertaken in 
accordance with the provisions of a decree of September 30, 1923. 
Ithly has 24 universities, apparently more than the country needs, 
especially in northern Italy and in the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
Within a radius of only 18 miles from Bologna are seven universities, 
each with a long history of its own and with a strong séctional spint. 
- By the reform the State undertakes to support only those institu- 
tions, libraries, and clinics that are deemed necessary for the State. ' 


’ Intending to reduce the number of universities, the Government 


classified them into three categories: Class A, class B; and “Free.” 
The State supports fully 10 class A universities; 6 engineering schools; 
1 higher school. of architecture and 3 royal higher normal schools, 
Class B institutions (11 in number) are supported for the most part 
by provincial or municipal contributions, with a small amount. of 
aid from the State. The three “free"’ universities are entirely sup- 
ported pgprorincinl municipal, or private funds. + 
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All, of these institutions are under State control, and their decreas 

Te ic standing before the law. By a decree of January 21, 

ighing staff in all is subject to governmental supervision 
nay dismiss a professor for political manifestations 
with the general policy of the Government. More- 
decree ofthe same date, any university may be 
abolished by t aeFtalian Goyernment if its teachings show disregard 
for the principles and tearhiges of the present régime. The wniver- 

sities were enrolling 21,267 students in 1913. The reports’ for 1919-20 

show 41,176, and for 1921-22 they show 32,031, 

Florence, long known as the intellectual capital of Italy, was with- 
out a university from December, 1472, until January 20,1925. On 
the former date the study center maintained by the Mlorence Athe- 
neum was transferred to Pisa, and the chair of medicine, physics, 

. and chemistry became known as the institute of higher studies. On 

~ the latter date;.the new University of Florence was inaugurated, in 

the presence of the Minister of Public Instruction; it has faculties of 

/ tetters and philosophy, Jaw, medicine, and science. Postgraduate 
as well as graduate courses are offered by all the faculties, 

A year later, by decree of June 10, 1926, a faculty for the study of 
economic and commercial science was established also in Florencq: ' 
Students will be admitted who have completed courses in the highcy 
secondary schools. The studies offered by this faculty will include: 
Private, public, commercial, and maritime law; economics; statistics; 
commerce; geography; history of commerce; the niathetnatios of 
finance; accounting; banking and business theory; business manage- 
ment; and modern languages. The curriculum will befour years, and 
theMegree granted will be doctor of economics and commercial science, ~ 

“A royal Italian university for foreigners, which was created in 
|’ Perugia, in Oetober, 1925, is opened from July to October of cach 
year, It offers graduate courses in Italian institutions, Italian liter- 
ature, history of art, Italian and Etruscan antiquity, the geography 
of Italy, history of Italy, and Italian thought through the centuries. 
A qualifying diploma to teach the Italian language in foreign 
countries is awarded to those who” pass the final written and oral. 
exaininations.. ; 
University of Saloniki.—Higher education in Greece, until 1926, was 
confined largely to the University of Athens (the National and ° 
Kappodistrian Univorsity); the National Technical High School, 
~ which was reorganized and made o part & the university in 1914; 
and the Commercial High School, founded in 1920, The city of 
" Saloniki bas grown from & municipality of 175,000 people in 1922 to 
one with 500,000 in 1926. On November 25, 1926, the new University 
of Saloniki was opened i in the Villa Allatini, Later it was moved to 
- the large building éreeted by the Turkish authorities for a military 
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hospital, The university began with 15 professors and 100 students; 
it offers the classical studies. A chair of Hebrew was created and a 
professor appointed to it in 1927. The intention is to transfer to the 
University of Saloniki the Superior Schoo! of Agriculture, now under 
the faculty of physics and mathematics of the Unjversity ‘of Attiens, 
-and to create in 1929 a veterinary section.- The new university is a 
governmental organization financed by a tax of 3 per cent on the 
customs duty of the merchandise-imported through Saloniki, by 
gifts, the tuition fees of students, and aid from the Central Govern- 
ment. All professors are appointed by the ministry at Athens. 

Hebrew University at Jerusalem.—The Hebrew University at Jerus 
lem, formally opened on April 1, 1925, after 40 years or more XK 
intermittent effort and planning, began as a number of institutes 
intended mainly for research. While it welcomes all students without 
regard to sex, race, religion, or social station and the hope is that its 
work will be of benefit to all mankind, the purposes of its founding 
were more specifically to bring an inspiring'influence,into the life of 

the Jewish peoples and their civilization; to provide a working place 

“for Jewish scholars and scientists; to contribute to the revival of 
Hebrew; and to aid in the material development of Palestine, The 
language of instruction is Hebrew. 

At present it consists of a chemical institute and a microbiological 
institute, both inaugurated in 1924. An institute of Jewish studies, a 
school of oriental studies, an institute of Palestine natural history, 
and a department of hygiene were opened in 1926, An institute of - 
mathematics is in process of organization, With regard to the in- 
structional phase of the work, the university reports as follows: 


The process of developing the teaching side of the university is already begin- 
ning, 48 will be seen from the deacription of the institutes, It is not to be feared 
that it will be slow; the pressure in that direction is much too strong. The 
Jewish -population of Palcatine is growing rapidly and ita youth is knocking at 
the doors of the univoristy in numbers that will go’on increasing every year, 
The number of Jewish students ‘in Europe in search of a hospitable university 
is unfortunately growing too, and as the world's economic conditions are ad- 
juated, so will more and more of them be able and willing to come to the Uni- 
versity of Jeruyalem—as a-few have done already for graduate and research 
‘work, The time may not be far off when each of these groups will reach the 
stage when it could justly claim for itsclf & small university. For that tie we 
must prepare. ’ 


The Jewish National Library, founded in 1892, was reorganized in 
1920 and became the National and University Library. It contains 
approximately 115,000 volumes, Among the tmportant collections 
of books acquired in recent years are an Arabica of some 6,000 vol- 
umes, the Hye legal library of 7,000 volumes, the Gompers-Meckler 
Greek library of 2,500 volumes, and the Hebraica and Judica of . 
Doctor Poznanski of some 2,000 volumes. The university budget 
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for 1925-26, not including huilding expenditures, was 4,000 Egyptian 
Pounds? — , , 

* White Russian University af Minsk—The changes in education, in 
Russia during and following the establishment of the Union of Soviet 
Republics were as drastically revolutionary as the changes in political 
control. The Bureau of Education does not have ‘data in regard to 
the educational situation, especially in regard to the universities, 
of a kind that seems thoroughly reliable. Certainly tho require- 
ments for admission and graduation, the courses offered, and the 
general purpose of higher education were entirely changed, but the f 
changes can not be reported here with any degree of accuracy. Only 
two or three minor items are given. 3 

~ Following the establishment of the White Russian Soviet Republic, | 
the White Russian State University (Belorusskij Gosudaratvennyi_ | 
Univergitet) was founded at Minsk in 1921. It has three faculties— 
law and social sciénce, pedagogy, and medicine, In the same city 
the White Russian Agricultural Institute was opened in 1922 with 
faculties of agriculture and forest economy. The latter isof unusual 
impofance because the Russian people, in general, uso wood rather 
tirer'coal for héating during the loig winter season, consequently the 

‘Management and conservation of the forests are matters of great 
economic significances. All the leading cities now have ‘agricul- 

- tural institutes with branches in forest economy, and there aré many 
lower schools of forestry. ; ; 

Christian colleges of China.—Throughout the internal disturbances 
in China, the Christian colleges carried on ‘their work much more 
regularly and effectively than may have been commonly supposed. 
In the autumn of 1925, 17 colleges and 11 professional-schools were in 
opéefation, with an enrollment of 4,256 atudents, of whom 527 were 
women, The teaching personnel numbered 990. Up to that date 

~~ the colleges had graduated 4,176.. The Second Biennial Conference 
of the China Associations for Christian Higher Education met at 
Shanghai in February of 1925, with its aim fixed as the “redefinition 
of the function of Christian higher education in China.” More.than 
200 college teachers and administrators from all parte of the country 
were in attendance, — ; as 
| Among its most important tasks was that of giving expression to 
| _ its attitude toward the developing movement in China to turn over © 
| the financing and administration of the Christian colleges tn that 
'  goufitry to the Christian Chinese as rapidly as the Church in China 
shows that it is prepared to assume and meet the responsibility. The 
conference expressed itself as delighted with the high quality of the 

Chinese leadership shown at the meéeting.. Another important 

question ‘was the matter of the colleges being required under regula- 
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' tions of 1924 to register with the Ministry. of Education as private 
schools. Upon this question the conference adopted no resoliitions 
but the council of higher education of the conference felt warranted 
in making the inference that many of the Christian institutions 
would be prepared to carry out most of the regulations laid down by 
the Ministry of Education as being thoroughly in harmony with the 
policy of making the Christian colleges more Chinese, and at the same 


time,ask for interpretations of others of the regulations, the real 


purport of which seemed less clear, ‘ 
University changes in India—Among the most important and far- 
teaching changes made by any country in the realm of higher educa- 
.‘,tion are those being purposely brought about in India since 1920, 
A commission appointed by the governor general in September, 1917, 
to make a thorough inquiry into the affairs of .the University of 
Calcutta and its affiliated colleges and to recommend any changes 
of constitution, administration, and ,educational policy, which it 
deemed desirable, rendered its report in 1919, The. 13 volumes 
constitute a most valuable résumé of the conditions of education 
throughout all of India, and indicate the lines of progress which 


it must take in the future as well as dealing in detail with the Uni-- 


versity of Calcutta and the schools of the Province of- Bengal. The" 
committee, in general, lays out & policy of changing the older Indian 
universities from examinjng to instructional bodies, with much closer 
cooperation between the -constituent colleges; the establishing of 
new residential teaching universities; raising, the standards of 
admission from that set by the matriculation examihation to that 


- 


of the intermediate examination—a full two-year. increase—paying—— 


better attention to the question of students’ residence and the general 
conditions of student life; reconstructing the entire system of sec- 
ondary education, in administration, aims, and curricula; and pro- 
viding "for better relationships between the universities and the 
secondary schools and ‘the universities and the provincial depart- 
ments of education, 

For the two very difficult problems, the medium of instruction ard 
the education of women, the commission offers in the former case 

| the general aim that the educated chasses of India shall be bilingual, 
and for the latter the devélopment of an‘enlightened public opinion, 
that will recognize the supreme importance of the rapid development 
of women’s education and will be ready to spend fime and thotght 
and money in bringing it about. 

In regard to the languages it recommends: specifically more atten- 
tionto the teaching of the mother tongue as a method of mind train- 
ing; less use of English as a medium of instruction up to the matricu- 
lation stage; its retention as a medium abbve that stage;. improved 


- ‘ 


methods of teaching Dngliah; more drastic tests for all of @ practical, 


* 


“institution. “The university has an estateof about 458 acres of fine- 


' carrying on definite building programs throughout the four years. 


“and university extension; iso instituted courses in forestry, efigi- > 
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_ knowledgejof English; and the abandonment of the system of examin ' 


ing nonliterary students in the difficulties of classical texts. 
The commission reports that the education of women in India must 
shave a most profound influence on the whole texture of national life . 


_. and the whole movement of national thought, and that, wntil the 


‘question is solved if’ will be impossible to bring the education of men 
into a sound and healthy, condition, Women are desperately needed 
in the teaching and the medical professions, but Indian social usages 
forbid-them to enter these services. The education of women in 
India is on an infinitesimal scale compared, with what it should be and 


_ has all the faults of the system of training for men ard in a-spherc 


forthe’ University of ‘Calcutta the organization of a special hoard, - 
with a, large degree of autonomy, to make provision for the advanced 
edukation of Women and to make proposals regarding the adaptation 
of the university degree courses to the needs of women. 

As\n direct result. of the report of the commission, the University 
of Dacca (Bengal) was established in 1921 under an act passed in 


fi they are the more’ destructive.” The commission recommends 


1920. Whe reasons for its establishment were: To.create a new types 
tof teaching and residential univergity in Indta as opposed to the 
present affjiating type; to feet the desire of Mussulmans of eastern 


Bengal to simulate edugAtional progress in their’ community; and 
to relieve the congestidn: of the University of Calcutta, Special . 
at€ntion is giv)p to Islantic studies and the needs of the Mussulman 
community butethe ‘university is open to all students without dis- 
tinction of race, séx, creed, or-class. ‘ , 
The User of Rangoon, founded in December, 1920, includes 
University College and Judson College. «The intermediate college at 
Mandalay is managed tempbrarily by. thy university as an affiliated 


ground-on the outskirts of Rangoon, Thé constituent colleges and- 
the halls of residence will be accommodated on the estate and there 
still will be ample space for housing the teachers and for large playing 
fields, University College and Judson College had a total attend- 
ance of{741 in 1922 ghd 1,425 in 1926, Roth cotleges have -beeit 


They have opened new departments in biology, education, medicine, 


neering, geography, and geology. 

The University of Delhi became on May 1, 1922, a teaching and 
residential institution formed from three constituent colleges formerly 
affiliated with the University of the Punjab, Subsequently 4 inter- 
mediate colleges, 3 for boys and 1 for girls, were recognized as con 
stituent colleges of the university. Temporarily it is admitting 
students who have passed the matriculation examinations but after _ 
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1928 will accept only those who have passed the’ intermediate 
examination. . : 

‘Aligahr Muslim University, in 1920, the University of Allahabad 
by act of January,,1922, and the Nagpur University, established in 
1923, all became residential teaching: institutions, 
. For the purpose of setting the University of Allahabad free to 
function as a teaching and residential institution, Act VIE of 1926 
of the United Provinces Legislature was passed establishing Agra 

spe and empowering it to affiliate colleges in the United 

Prpvinees, Rajputana, Central India, and Gwalior, except within 

the limits of the Universities of Lucknow and Allahabad, or within a 

radius of 10 miles from the Benares Hindu Universit} or from the 
‘Aligahr University, Agra University may’ supplement the instruc- 

tion in affiliated colleges by instituting teaching posts at selected ' 
centers. Women who have earried on private study are eligible for 
degrees and other academic distinctions. The university may provide 
lectures and instruction for and grant diplomas to persons other than 
students of the 14. affiliated colleges, The act came into force in 

July, 1927, and the university will hold its first examinations in 1928. 

The Andhra University at Bezwada came into existence by virtue — 
of an act of the Madras Legislative Council that became operative 
on April 26, 1926. The university area consists of 12 districts in the - 

Madras presidéncy, and the colleges avithin it that were previously 

affiliated with the Madras “University are now ‘affiliated with the 

new university, Four categories of colleges are established in the 
-act, The University College—effers courses for honors ‘and - post- 

graduate courses qualifying for admission to higher degrees. A 

“first-grade college” offers courses qualifying for admission to exam- 

inations for the ordinary degree in arts or science, A “second-grade 

college” prepares for the intermediate examination. A “special- 

grade college’’ offers courses in oriental languages or in other special 

subjects, The purposes of the university are, among other things, - 

to promote the development of the study of Telugu, Kanarese, Urdu, 

and Oriya and their use as media of inatruption tid examination; ‘lo 
_ Maintain_eolleges and hostels; to-ereet, equip, and maintain labora- 
tories and libraries; and to provide funds for the maintenance of a . 
publication bureau, an employment bureau, students’ unions, and 
“university extension board, Every student must reside in a hostel 
or under such conditions as may be prescribed. 

The Osmanian University, established in 1917, differs from. all 
‘the other universities of India in that instruction throughout the 
college courses is given through the medium of Urdu. Its medical 
college was opened in 1927, © A 

As a preliminary step to the formation of a university for Ceylon, - 
the Ceylon University College was founded by the Ceylon Gaverns. 
ment in 1921, * ren eee : 
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University administration in Great Britain anil Ounada. —In the 

terion of the’ better administration of higher education in Great - 
ritain, a Royal Commission for Oxford and Cambridge was sppointed 

‘ in-1919 and published its reportin 1922. Int 1923 the Universities of . 
Oxford and Cambridge act was passed, which set up statutory com- 

missions to reorganize the universities and their colleges. In Oxford" 
the general result was to produce closer coordination among the gov- 
erning bodies of the uniyersity, to organize the teaching arrangements 
on & more satisfactory basis, to facilitate the admission of poor 
~students, to sagularize the admission of undergraduates, arid to 
“economize the resources of the colleges and of the undergrgduates. 
The statutes provided for Cambridge became operative in 1926. In 
general, the admiistration is somewhat more centralized in the uni- 
versity; women have been declared elitible to university teaching 
- positions and to membership on boards of faculties. Scholarships and 
prizes are open to women unless the founder expressly excluded them, 
and admission tb a-degree is to be by a single act rather than by the 

former edure by stages. ‘ { 

Th order.that the University of London may be in ‘i real sense 

“master in its own Rouse and capable of enforcing a policy. of its owh,” 
commissioners were appointed under the University of London act, 
1926, tp draw up new statutes for thé university in accordance with — 
the report of the departmental committee on the reorganization of ff, 
the university. |. 

The university grants committee, in discussing the supply of uni- 
versity education “in its report for the acddemic year 1923-24, 
expressed the belief that better results would be obtained by improving 
and devéloping the universities already‘in existence within the United } , 
Kingdom than by hastening to add to their number, and this policy 
has been followed. Several of the universities have entered upon ). 
considerable building prograins; most of them have materially reduced 
their debts; and they have increaged their expenditures in such items 
as salaries of teaching staff,  deparenen tal and library needs, general 
libraries, ete. 

In Canada an attempt was made, following a stiwey and report hy 
_the Carnogie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, to move 
all of the colleges in the Maritime.Provinces to Halifax and jein them 
with Dalhousie, already there, in order to form’ a strong central 

ity. King’s College moved from Windsor to Halifax and 
entered into a close association with Dalhousie, The scheme at 
present is halted because’ of the refusal of the University of New 
Brunswick, St. Francis Xavier, and Acadia, College to enter it. 
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This report contains a brief summary of the statistics presented in 


- this volume and discusses a few of the outatanding issues. - 
Table 1, page 560, shows the number enrolled in schools under public 


contro] and the number in schools under private control. Approxi- 

mately 89 per cent of those included in the grand total are in schgols 

under public control. The following tabulation shows the per cen 

. of enrollments-which were in schools under public cogtrol from 189 
* by 10-year periods to,1926, for certain types of schools. — 


Per cent of total enrollments in schoola under public control, 1890-1926 : 


¢ Type of school * 1800 | 1900 | 1910 | 1920 | 1095° 
CNB NEBEY ance el cocs Henapsisacdesshesgedise de terceie ss 2 a0 2.3 92.1 o9 
Normal space oes ee 7.8] 605! a 95.8 
Colleges: so. 259 2054 AL as Htriatatatyssricncede Jalecnnae 13.0] 31.0 | 36.6 | 39.2 


1 Private elementary school reports are more complete for 1926 than for former years. 


These figures show a gain in enrollments in schools under publi 
control over those ufhder private cqatrol for almost the whole period. 
. ~ Since 1920, schools of higher education, including those for teach 
« training, show slight gains for schools undef private control. Th 
decrease in percentage enrolments in public schools for 1926 is pe 
haps due to better figures from private schools for 1926 than fo 
previous years. a ot 5 : 


Pete. 
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In Table 2, page 561,-per capita Costs are based upon total enroll- 
ments, as these are the only figures obtainable from all-types of 
schools. Appropriate footnotes explain the limitations of those items 
‘that need explanation. All expenditures include outlays, but ex- 
clude, where possible, payments to debt service. Public-school 
expenditures are divided into costs of elementary schools arfd costs 
of high schools upon reports from 13 States, supplemented by reports 
from practically all cities.. Public elementary schools were, esti- 
mated to cost $39.12 for each pupil enrolled in 1920, $58.93 in 1924, 
and $63.31 in 1926. Public high schools were estimated to cost 
- $127.20 per pupil enrolled in 1920, $173.72 in 1924, and $185.74 in 
1926, Per capita costs upon the basis of average daily attendance 
will be included later for public elementary and high schools, 


ENROLLMENTS SINCE 1890 


Percentage increases in enrollments since 1890 in\certain types of 
schools are shown in Figure 1; In 1890 the per cent of the whole 
population enrolled in public schools was 20,3 per cent, in ‘1926 it 
was 21.1 per cent, During this periodthe per cent of those enrolled 
who were in high schools increased from i\@ per cent to 15.2 per cent: 
Incre in enrollments in elementary schools, therefore, have not 
kept ‘fee with increases in the general popiiation, Enrollments 

in elementary schools increased 63 per cent in 36-ycars, while the 

general population increased 87 per cent. The school population, 
those of ages 5 to 17, inclusive, increased 62 per cent during this 

period, a 

From 1880 to 1926 enrollments in collegiate departments of col- 
leges and universities increased 529 per cent. College enrollments. | 
_ have increased rather uniformly, excepting during the war period, 

The exact amount of fluctuation is not shown on the graph, but in 

1918 college enrollments suffered a material decrease. Increases in 

‘enrollments in teacher-training institutions show mgre tuation 

than in any other type of school. Part-of this fluctuation muy be 

charged to a reclassification of normal schools at different. times. 
| The increase for 36 years amounts to 676 percent. - 4} 
| ‘The greatest increase is in secondary-school enrollments, This 
| amounts to 1,055 per cent from 1890 to 1926, The énrollment for 
the base , 1890, is perhaps not quite complete for secondary ' 
deficiency is offset in large measure by the fact that . 


a few schools ehrolled some elementary pupils in their high-school 

departments. It is believed that the number of elementary pupils 

included accounts approximately for incomplete reports of secohdary » 
| pupils. The curve has the general appearance of a constant ratio 
“ increase—that is, something similar to a compound interest, curve— 
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‘these into junior and senior schools and departments, ‘These 
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up to and including 1922. A break occurs after 1922 and a still 
further break after 1924, 

It must be remembered that junior high school pupils below the 
traditional ninth ‘grade are not included in computing these increases. 
Only enrollments in regular high-school grades are included through- 
out the whole period. Enrollments, therefore, are computed upon 
the same bases for each period, and the regularity of the curve can 
he taken’to indicate rather definite trends. Secondary schools now 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN ENROLLMENTS 
CERTAIN TYPES OF SCHOOLS, 1890-1926 
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enroll about. 53 per cent of those of secondary-school age, and still 


have room to grow, but the indication is that the rate of growth 

ftom now on will constantly decrease, provided social and economic 

factors remain relatively as at present. “The elements involved | 

so variable that any forecast is subject to much revision. _ c 
In- recent years there hasrbeen a tendency to include the upper 

elementary grades with thé high-school. grades,’ and to reorganize 
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. reorganized’ schools have had a wonderful growth. The number of 
- , Junior high schools and of junior departihents of junior-senior high 
sohools taken together from 1910 to 1926 is shown in Figure 2. 
There were 3,058 such schools’ and departments in 1926, 

é ‘ . 


PER CAPITA COSTS , “I? 


Figure 3 shows three things. The upper curve shows per capita . 
costs fore public-school expenditures, based upon “average daily ; 
attendance, from 1916 to 1926. The middle curve shows similar 
per capita costs for current expenses of public schools for the same 
period. The lower curve shows the ‘average daily attendance in 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH SEHOOLS AND JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENTS OF JUNIOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
O~} 


3500 


1910 ipi2 1914 | ADIG 
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public schools for the same period. The upper curves use the scale 

at the left of the diagram, and the lSwer curve is plotted against the ~ 

scale at the right. 
These three curves have prétty much‘the same shape. They show 

moderate increases previous to 1918, then rapid increases until 1922, 

| and then a gradual slowing up in increases after 1922. All three 

| Gurves show a tendency to reach a maximum height in due tims. . 

| .The*curve for average daily’ attendance shows a tendéncy to reach 

| limit due to a decrease in the birth rate and to some other factors - 

|* which will be discussed later. A projection of these curves by making’ 

|. use of proper mathematical analysis gives a prediction of what may 

| be expected to “take place within the next few years, provided the 
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factors which have governed the increases during the past 10 years _ | 
continue to function in about the same manner in the near future. 
Conditions which affect ptr capita costs baséd upon average daily 


‘“ attendance are undergoing considerable change. The reduction in 


the birth rate is a factor that should not be overlocked. This rate 
has dropped from 25.1 per thousand population in 1915 in the regis- 
tration area, to 20.6 in 1926. Thijs area included 31 per cent of the 
whole population in 1915, and 76 per cent in 1925. Infant mortality 
rates have dropped off materially during this 10-year period. The 
rate was approximately 102 per thousand live births in 1915, and 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER 

PUPIL 4N AVERAGE DAILY ATTENOANCE, ‘AND , 
pAVYERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1916-1926. 
“ 


Frm.3 << 


_ 717 in 1925. ‘Applying.the birth rate and the infapt mortality rate 
' for each yearj this means‘that 22.5 children per. thousand of the 


population redched the age of 1 year in 1916, and less than 20 per 
thousand in 1926. Applying the same rates to the estimated popu- 
lation for each year indicates that 2,239,000 children reached their 
first birthday’ in 1916, and 2,292,000 reached it'in 1926. This is an 
increase of a little over 50,000 in 10 years. ‘ 7 
_ Any material decrease in the birth. rate must in time have its. 
influence upon the number of children who are old enough to enter 
scheol for the first time each year. tricted immigration further 
CS ‘ ; 
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reduces the number of, say, 6-year-old children. It is quite evident 
that the number of 6-year-old children is not increasing very rapidly 
from year to year. The 1930 census may show little, if arry, increase 
in the number of children ready to enter School over the number ; 
shown in the 1920 census. If these same conditions exist for a num- 
ber of. years, school enrollrnents will reach a stationary period, espe- 
cially in the Jower grades. ; A 
The first-grade enrollment in 1918 was 4,281,013,-in 1922 it was 
4,084,145, and in 1926 it was 3,923,492. .A part if this reduction ~ 
“may be charged to better schemes of promotion. Improvement in 
» 9’ Fates of promotion, and the length of time ‘pupils remain in-school, 
* - will determine whether or hot upper grades will continue to grow 
in size. Factors which influence pupils to enter into and remain in 
high-school work will continue td determine whether or not high- 
+ School enrollments will continue on the upgrade, . The breaking point 
in the rate of increase in high-school enrollments may have been 
passed, but there are. indications that material increases may cone - 
‘tinue for a number of years, , ae 
: One item in the rapid increase in total expenditures of recent years 
has been the increase in the amount expended for grounds, buildings, 
and coments. Capital outlays were costing about $7 per pupil in * 
average daily attendance annually from 1916 to 1918. After that: 
Period these costs gradually increased to $21.86 in 1925, and then 
decreased in 1926 to $20,47, only 17 cents above the 1924 level. Fac- 
tors which may be expected to decreaso capital outlays materially 
- from year to year are, (1) the completion of building programs which 
had bepn delayed because of higher building costs, and (2) the re 
ductjon in the increase in the number of pupils in average daily 
- attendance. On thé other hand, pupils are receiving more years of 
schooling than ‘ever before, and this has a tendency to increase the 
proportionate ehrollments in the upper grates, Inerease in the length 


“sof school fife tends to increase the number of Pupils'in average daily F 
attendance, the basic figure i computing per capita costs, * 
Promotion rates have hada Robrovite of recent years, and this has 
- tended to relieve'a cortain amount of congestion in the lower grades, 
Figure 4 shows the avérage increase in length of school life in days 
for the past 125 years, es ' Hel 


. ENDOWMENTS c 


Table 3 gives a statement of the value of gifts and bequests received 
by different types of schools from 1918 to 1926, and Table 4 cantains 
8 summary of the total amounts received by years from 1871, to-date. 
In 1926 the colleges and universities received in benefactions a total ° 
“of ,$118,144,082, of Which amount $ 2,374,608 was for additions to 
endowments and the balance for ¢ int expenses andy buildings. 
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t | ~- During the same year teacher-training institutions received a total 
r of $8,728,950 in benefactions, of hms amount $6, 682, 023 was for 
! additioris to endowmerts. : 
‘ The total amount of endowments reported by Snhitolsd in 1926 is as 
follows: Colleges and universities, $987,012,929; teachers colleges 
- and normal schools, $19,425,113; private high schools and acadegpies, 
$67,151,000; all: of which makes-a t6tal of $1,061,589,042. The 
amount received annually by private high schools has not been 
reported since 1918. 
Table 5, page 563, shows the distribution. of teachers’ in the princi- 
pal types of schools by sex from 1890 to 1926. The total for 1924 was 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL LIFE 
DAYS, 1800-1924. < : 4 


1870 ‘1890 
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006,642, and for.1926 it was 977,291. Table 6 isa summary of paroles 
ments in various types of schools from 1890-by five-year periods: 
1926. Table 7 givés a summary of enrollments by States for 1926, 
and distributes the enrollments among élementary schools, high : 
_ . schools, teachgr-training institutions, and colleges, and classifies them , 
af according to institutions under public control or under Private” 
control.” , 
‘, - VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY . 7 


The State deftrtmente of education report a total vdue of publie 
Z elerientary* and secondary school property for 1926 of $4,676,603,539,. 
Private high y sob ee amine eee ianiiy stan institu. 


nesta 
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. tions, including endowments, have a-total valuation ‘of $202,631 
and colleges and universities of $2,334,307,421. If the privat 
* mentaryschools have property valued at as much as $400,000,001 
would make a total value for these institutions of $8,125,085,4' 
grounds, buildings, contents, and productive funds. 


7 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


It is not possible to state with any degree-of certainty the nu 
of elementary schools, No data exist for private elomentary scl 
In 1926 the States reposted 256,104 public-school buildings, A 
of 215,439 of these are designated as elementary school builc 
and 9,538 as high-school buildings, * This leaves more than 3 
undistributed as to use. Of the total, 256,104 buildings, the nu 
used in consolidated schools is 16,291 and the nuniber of one; 

* buildings is 161,531. . ey 
There are approximately 21,700 public high schools, 2,500 pr 
high schools, 386 preparatory departments of colleges, and 
. secondary departments in teacher-training institutions. The tea: 
- training institutions number 402, of which number 101 are tea: 
colleges, 102.State normal schools, 27 city normal schools, 108 co 
normal schools, and 64 private normal schools. The colleges 
universities number 975, of which number 143 are’ junior collegi 


Taste 1.—School and college enrollments according to public and private co 
- ~ 1926-26 - . 


Bchoola’, ; Public Private T 
aS ee ez) 
Biseetiars webcbig (oslssary aad alga 2 
City echools (included with elementat® an high)-... 2.2.2, a 72a | 
“* — Total elementary and kindergarten enrolimont.........____. 
Secondary (high schools and acadomles)........-.-.-....--- 
4° Preparatory, departments of dylloges .........-.-............ 1. 


Secondary courses Ln norma? schools and tepchors culleges_..7.--77 
« __ Total secondary students 


own e paw aware nn sc eee abe bese see eens 


Teachers catnane ob IR a eaten csectssnecs tina Le ae eee A 
Normal schools (not in secondary courses) , 


+ Total normal schools and toschere colleges... ae. 
Universities volleges, amd pRofessional sshoolsTaot Including prepar. 
n : 


Oo oan a a WN anna net name a cern wnnn ewok bene canta cniosnn nae 280, 

Industelai for delinquents, 1927. -222000 2002 

Schools for pee deaf, 1977.........--. azite . 6, 1 
Bchools he blind, 1927_-_........--- 1... eo atet OS Dk = 6,084 

Schools Hr tho feoble-minded and subnormal, i077. __ ; 


Schools for Indiana #__.-. 5 5 
ment schools in Alaska ze? 


busines schools, 1929....-....22202727771207777° Fs pT 
Total, excluding duplicates... eee wi, 
; ‘Pll gahoola in the outlying parts of the United States (not including 
~ @ ~ 


7 etait ed ee ee ee ow nw ead Oe bene we eens 


+ 1924 figures, = af , 

: Hendance; docs not include 37,730 prupits in pubito ttt tt , 
)._MiPbe rand total of enralitpente in typse ofeoliools meatioied fo ts rape 1,097,726 Bas 
Bites in To ait are gi Wien ictdens te os 
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0,512, TaBux 2.—School enrollments, ex itures, and per pupil cosls in schools reporting 
© ele-- , nances, 1925-26 , 
0, this 


Classification 


Public elementary schools (including kinderg:rtens)........._. 20, 984, 002 
Public high schools... 2.2.22 -2-2<.ececee see ee ne ectee gp et eee. 8, ae = 


200k 1 Pe SE OLS SLY RL Ta Eel Sb DS Aa 200, 893 4174, 480, 662 
total aL eee, ES a athe Thee RATE TKK ree Vedi 532, 002 4232 910, 304 
8 Teachers colleges (inclading all resident courses).....-1........ 177, B16 
li Normal schon (todudiog: all ment peere?: | 
Ings, State.....- steep hcsacenctae Lessa sa! 81.877 17, 1748, 1a 
a | 5 Ep SOR ere rH ORR Es SEER IES < DES AE 3 
1,000 4 ony + ae 2 “t 
ber Private......-.---2---c00-20- 6 SEE 18, 304 5, 051, 49 
Industrial s schools for deUnquents {1ez7) pinpony cpecwoe gtou- tet -t H &, 317 22, 303, 966 
om .- Roboow.f for the deaf (1927): . v > : 
. Bi vored uit qhaeyoch sudedpdagededthonct Sutlndesecos 13, 048 7, 787, 730 
city. (included with cod oy Pe LAE es ee be eS ener ae ne oe 
Schools or the blind” (ie77)- R atesa ee ee, 6, O84 3, Sn aot 
' ools for the blind (1927). .......-....----2.---2 22-2 
ivate | . Bebools fr the feeble-minded and subnormal, 1927;. = 
125 vet BRAC 0, oO tala es tietaleses gles a! Sala n a 17, 028, M3 
' city (Included with city schools)..........2.2.2--22----...) BA BNA Jee fee 


schogls included in Table 2, there are 5,920 students enrolled in pri~ 


cher-- Government schools for natives in Alaska, 27777772727727770772 430 306 
shers Sherine Wabnukok mei ei 5, 300 48 
unty Total, excluding duplicates. _____--, .._....._------.-...] #28, 485,04 |..-.---....- 
and 
88. ‘ Fatimaed ane pa public ach try dere ments. 

1 Based upon 14,626 students in schools reporting expenditures; 4 
mérot, ‘Bee text whieh follows, . 
or “In addition to the total enrollment of 28,485,034 in the types of 
197, O87 vate schools for the indians, 188,363 students enrolled (1925) in| 
het private commercial arid business schools, 187,828 enrolled (1925) in 
2,102 trade and industrial: schools, and 77 768 enrolled (1927) in purse- 
63, 00 training schools. Data on expenditures are not, available for these 
23,402 foiir types of schools. 


| 


32, 125 , There are cule alsd 40,076 student? i in extension courses and 


07,809 29,647 elementary students in practice and model schools in teachers 
pola cblleges; 11,174 students in extension coufses and 28,433 in practice 
= and model achoola i in State normal schools; 354 in extension courses 
87, 269 and 4,524 in practice and model schools in private normal schools; 
a and 209,454 in summer schools, 268,481 in extension courses, and 3,772 
Wont in winter short courses in colleges and universities. The expendi- 
708 tures ‘for all these schools are included in Table 2. Enrollments in 
a 38 elementary schools, ‘high schools, normat schools, and in colleges 
ae § ' and universities in the outlying parta of the United States amount 


to 1,496;928. This makes a grand total of enrollments in all. types 
“7 of schools mentioned in this sept of 31 037 4736. 
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t 5 TABLE 3.—Gifts and bequests education, 1918-1986 * | 


"Institutions 


———_— —__ 


TABLE 4.—Gifts and bequests to education, from 187% to 1926 
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Tans 6 6.—Kindergarten, elementary, commercial, senesdarss normal school, and 
lege eneellinente, 1890-1922 
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~ TaBLE 7.—Enrollmant te-terlain types of schools, by States; 1926426 
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“CHAPTER XIX 
STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1925-26 


. 
* 


This report includes statistics of elementary and of secondary schaols 


‘which are supported from: public funds. The data are compiled 


from reports made to the bureau by departments of public instruc- 
tion in the various States. In most instances the printed bulletins 
of the superintendent of public instruction were used to verify the 


’ figures and to supply additional information. More or less complete 


reports were received from every State. The financial report for 
Texas was incomplete, but careful estimates were made by using: 

1925 ‘costs, and increasing each item by a rate determined from 
county reports which were complete for 1926. 

‘The principal items included in this report are enrollments, at- 
tendance, teachers, administrators, ‘property ‘values, receipts, and 
expenditures, ‘ 4 Y 

Increases in enrollments and attendance over 1925 are very small, 
being less than ope-tortth of1 per cent for enrollments, and less than 
one-half of 1 per cent for attendance. These small increases are — 


due partly to the fact that some dup}cation exists-in earlier reports 


“which it has been impossible to eliminate until this year. The aver- 
. 4ge number of pupils in attendance daily had increased 22:95 per. 


cent since 1920. The number of pupils enrolled in what is con- 
ridered to be the regular four years of high-school work has increased 
from 2,199,389 in 1920 to 3,950,903 in-1925 and to 3,757,466 in 1926. 


CENSUS ANB ENROLLMENTS 


No recent data exist-concerning the, number of children of school ' 
age. Age limits vary considerably in the States, and there is little 


" uniformity concerning the time and manner of taking a school census.: 
“Tt seems best to’ use data gathered by the United. States Cenpus | 
‘ Bureau. The latest complete census was taken in 1920, and esti- 


mates based ppon the 1910 and the 1920 returns have been included . 
in Table 4. «These estimates have not taken into consideration the ° 
declining birth rate, the declini infant mortality rate, nop“other 


_ changes in death’ rates since 1920, nor major mayements from one “ 
- localitysto another, Applyi iA cantinnt rete of increase, the 
inthe 


estimated number of’ children’ 


d continental United States ought’. 
to be 30,064,621 for dges 5 to 17, 


clusive, on July 1, 1926,. 
~~ = ‘ 5 507 
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If the 2,438,725 pupils: reported in private elementary and high 
schools are included «with 24,741,468 enrolled in ublic «schools, a 
total of -27,]80,193 children were enrolled in fublic and private 


‘ elementary and secondary schools during the school year 1925-26, 


This total enrollment is more than 90 per cent of the number estimated 
% be of school age. "4 
If to the number in public high schools—3,757,466—there is added. 


"295,625 in’ private high schools, 55,632 in preparatory departmenta 


of colleges sand universities, and 23,402 in secondary courses in 
normal schools, the total of 4,132,125 represents the number enrolJed 
in all types of secbndary schools, both public and private; for. the 


school year 1925-26. <4 
GRADE ENROLLMENTS 


re a * 
A summary of enrollments by grades for the past 12 years is given 


-in Table 2. From ‘500,000 to 1,000,000 undistributed pupils are 


omitted for each year, but it is assumed that these omissions do not 
matertally disturb the ‘percentage distributions, since the omissions 
represent enrollments and summaries of enrollments in school sys- 
tems that do not reBort by grades. Estimates aro made for those 
years for which no data have been gathered.’ 2 

The following tabulation includes kindergarten enrollments as 
reported and excludes ninth-grade enrollments.in those few commu- - 
nities that *have an elementary school of ning years, and gives a 
percentage distribution based upon total enrollments for all grades 
for the years 1920, 1922, 1924, 1925, and 1926. The table also 


* Percentage distribution of kindergarten enrollments 


' Porcentagt distributions , } Curnulative pergsntages. 
Orades > oF 

1938 

——[————— 

Kindergartens: _...-..... 0... 2.34 2. 87 2.78 

Finks ce eee ‘ss 18. 02 19.90] 18.98 

Roget ce att ta deen! 12. 30 ai. 30.43 

TW CE bit ta, 11.72 43.13 |) 41-33 

yee SP a ate 11.05 Hh. 52 35 

ry) ae SH SS RM a Rib eb 0 Ohh 9.89 64. 24 

AISBH see cele ss eit iglaual 8. 89 73. 71.5) 

~" | “ame Sah Th Ga SR OS Ot a, 7.53 80. 70. 35 

MPTP SST STIS ee tee 6.24 86. 85. 40 

Total elementary.............| 89.04] 87.07] 86.50] B07] a540/..... 7]... |... 
First high... eo Sa deceses 
dee EP, YN 
Fourth. oe 
Total high school............." 


Infant mortality per thousand births.| 85.8 
Births pis theese ee pes 


_ STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS . 


includes the birth rate ‘for the registration area for a year six years 
previous to the year mentioned in the tabulation, This cnables 
those interested in making a study of percentage distributions to 
estimate the number of children six years of age that may be avail- 
able for entrance to the first grade in a specified year, provided' duo 
allowances are made for losses by death. Infant mortality rates are 
included in the table for 1920, 1922, and 1924. . 


files g to Table 2 shows that the number enrolled in the first 
d 


e has gradually decreased from 4,226,000 in 1920. to 3,923,000 

in 1926: Grades 2 and 3 have about held their own since 1922, 

while the other grades show slight increases from year to year, 
Total grdde enrollments have “decreased slightly ‘since 1925, but 


show increases up to that year. The reducton in the first-grade . 


enrollment during’ the past six years, in fact since 1918, may be 
charged partly to better systems of promoting children. Congestion 
in the first grade is not as great as it Was in 1920. Part of the de- 
crease May be gkarged to a reduction in the birth rate, which has 
decreased from 25,1 per thousand population to about 22.4 during 
the interval between 1915 and 1923. This reduction. in thg, birth 
Tate may be offset partly by a reduction in the infant mortality rates, 
which have been reduced from about 160 per thousand births to 
near 70 within the past 25 years." po 
The percentage table included above gives a better idea of the 
changes in distribution by gradesfor the years indicated than does 
Table 2. In 1920 approximately 20 per cent of the whole enroll- 
ment were in the first grade, while in 1926 about 16 per cent were in: 
the firstgrade. Similar conditions exist in grades 2,3, and 4, although 
the differences are not so marked. From the fifth grade on, higher 
percentages are found in later years than were in those grades in 
1920 and 1922. In the high school there is a decisive increase from 
year to year in each grade. In 1920, 4.2 per cent of the whole enroll- 
ment were in the first high-school year, in 1926, 5.5 per cent. In 
the senior year ‘the Percentages increased’ from 1.4 in. 1920 té 2.3 
in 1926. Certainly the public schools aro holding proportionately 
pase pte until the graduation year than Shey did formerly, : 


TEACHERS 


The number of teachers iny; ased, in the public schools, from 
777,915 in 1925 to 814,169 in 1 _OF an increase of 4.6 per cent. 
This is an increase of 4.4 per cent foI%she women and of 6.8 per cent 
for the men. Since 1920 the number of men teachers has increased 
45.1 cent, and the number of women teachers 15.7 per cent. 
Average salaries of teachers’ have increased $26 since 1925, to an. 
average of $1,277 for 1926, Ce ft fF > 


sa 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Data for privaté secondary schools were collected from each 
institution, and for both elementary and secondary schools from 
State departments of education, Information from these sources 
was supplemeygted by data collected by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Tables 35 and: 36 furnish a compilation of 
the number of teachers and of pupils by sex and type of school. 
Enrollments in Table 35 are not comparable with those reported in 
previous publications, since figures for private-school enrollients 
were never as complete as they arc for 1926. In 1924 the total 
enrollments in all types of private schools were reported as 1,727,246. 

' In 1926 the total is 2,438,725. This difference of more than 700,000 
does not represent the increase, but is duc to better reports. It is 
het possible to give an estimate of the increase over 1924. The: 
total number of teachers in private schools is 76,415 for 1926, The_ 

- cost of running the private schools is not included in thts report. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS 


| A compilation of the material contained in reports for night schools 
is given in Table 1} for 31 States, Data are not always complete, 
and in many instances have been included or partially included with 

the reports for day schools, Where possible,-night-school statistics 
are excluded from the other tabulations. 

, These 31 States-regort 825,651 students in night schools, 
2b,21% teachers. Costs amounting to $6,210,333 are reported from 
26 States. The amount not included with day-school vosts is 
$5,495,505. This amount is added to the total in.golumn 7 of Table 
23 to obtain the total expenditure in Table 1, thus’ making this total 
comparable with the total for previous Me a act 


4 
peat e< i. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND VALUE OF PROPERTY ' 


‘The total number of public-school buildings has decreased from? 
258,859 in 1925 to 256,104 in 1926. Replacement of one-room schools 
by consolidated schools is responsiblé for the decrease, sinoe the num- 
ber of one-rooin schools has decreased from a roximately . 166,000 
to 161,521 during the year, Wile 687 consolidated schools have been 


being nearlywice as large as that for 1920. The value per pupil was 
$112 in 1920,4129.in 1922, $154 in 1924,-$173 in 1925, and $189 in 


i . 
. 


STATE SCHOOL. SYSTEMS. , 


, 


‘DISTRIBUTION oF. EXPENDITURES FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR 
1910, 1920, AND 1926. : 


1910 el 1920 


| 
|* s.29% 
SALARIES 


$4.30% 
SALARIES 
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EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures for public chools have almost dactlea. since 1920, 
and have increased from $1,946,096,912 in 1925 to $2,026,308, 190 in 
1926, or approximately 4 per cent. Expenditures for grounds, build- 
ings, and contents, which haye been increasing rather rapidly since 
1920, decreased from $433,5 559° in 1925 to $411,032,774 in 1926. 
These figures indicate. that building programs which were held up 
during the war period, and which were resumed almost immediately 
afterwards, may have ‘taken’ care of a large part of the congestion, 
and that schodl adntinistrators are finding it possible, in some locali- 
ties, torreduce building contracts nearly to a point where they will 
take care ‘of the normal intrease in school attenda Capital out- 
lays were 17 per cent of the total in 1915, 15 pef cent in 1920, 22.3 
per cent in 1925, and 20,3 per cent in 1926. Substantial increases in 
expenditures for capital outlays are noted in Alabama, ‘Arkgnsas, 
California, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Nebraska; Nevad4, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming. Decreases are noted in Iowa, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsiny Xxpendityres for. salarieg and for other 
items beth show.an increase of about 4 per cent over 1925. Percent? 
age distributions of expenditures for outlays, salaries, and for obhgr 
items are shdwn graphically for 1910, 1920, and for 1926 in Figure 1. 


# , PER‘ CAPITA -COSTS 
Expenditures for public schools have been increasing rapidly for a 
number of years. Part ofthese increases may be charged to a reduc- 
tion in the purchasing-po ‘of the dollar, part to increases in schoob 
attendance, and part to the efforts of communities to secure better 
school systems. It is not the intention here to analyze the data to 
the extent of evaluating each of thyse factors, but an attempt is mado 
to show the trend of costs based upon the number of childrén m aver- 
age daily attendance in the.schools. School guthorities ate not ip 
agreement regarding when @ pupil is enrolled im school, but there is 
_less difference of opinion concerning when he is in attendance. In 
. 1913 the per capita cost of public schools, based upon the number in 
average daily attendance was $38.31; it was $39.04 in 1914, $40.43 in 
1915, $41.72 in ‘1916, $49.12 in 1918, $64.16 in 1920, $85.76 in_1922, 
$95.45 in 1925, and $102.05 in 1926. Thee costs are shown graphi- 
-cally 1 in ws ip 2. .” 
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Tasim 3.—Per cent of the total population enrolled in school and retio of enrollment 
’ & > & achool popwlation at different dates : ; 
= Ratio of number of children enrolled 
Per cent of total iation enrolled in public schools to population &-17 
in publlo sciols years of age, inclusive 
1909-11919.]1925-|1870-]1870-11880-| 1800-1 ips 7 
10} | 2] 71 | 80} go 2] % 
ee--OOr 
7 8  ] |} |] a 14 | 15 
—— em) —— foes tae 
Continental U.S. -..23 1) 19.7) 20.3) 20.6) 19.4! 20. 4) 21. 1/0, O10. 455 0, a4 ‘ : 
Alnbama...._.-. 19,9, 24.3) 22.41 . 40a] 490) 3 
| PLO! Sena ry Sy ae 13.4) 22.0) 1B. ‘ 
Arkatisns. 25. 3).27, 0) 28.1) , 403) . 308 
| Californfa_- 15. 5) 20.3) 22.6] . 636) . 734, 
Colorado... 2.2. a 22.1) 23,4) 224) . zs}. 
Connecticut... ._.. ‘ 17.0' 17.0) 17.3) 1& 9) 20.0) BOR . 770, . 
Delaware. 20-2277 18, 7| 14.3] 17,3! 10.4] , 900) . a52' 
District of Cotambia 1A.0' 10,7) 16.9) 14,9} 13.0) 410) asd. aT 


pry spas". Se higese eo 23.6) 20) 19.7) 28 2h 20.0) 212) 44 
WGI «adn nenn dete a nnn ena a §} 21,8) 21. 3/128. 0) 220) 119) . 462 
Idnin_. chigehey endl 17.0, 22.7] 23.4) On. 7) 22.8) . 461] . 770) . 
Minnis. 2 sce sce | 28 20.3) 19.9) 17.8) 17,4) 185) . BIO) . 746! . 
Itwllama oc | $2 2.0 244 224 '8 7. 10,5) 203] . 7a) RDM 
OW! etn ence eeee nee] QZ) M2 D8 24.4) 1) 2.4] Tol Lael emg 
RUNS  eoe-sse by, | 223 4, 28 a0. 23.7) 23,0) Ba 3] 274]. 732 ‘ 
Kentuck'y....,., 1a WAT, 2.5 232.8) 21, 7/922] 22et. | 
Laulsinna..... 7.7 3) 10.8) 14.4 WO) 10.7] 906! aM) 
Main... 4-0. 24.3) 24.1) 21,1) 180) 19.5) 17-0) 18 81,874 4 7 
Muryland...__.. 14. 6| 17.4 17,7) 18,7] 18. 41 16.7] 16.7] 47] . 6811" 004 : 
Massachusetts... .__- | 18,3) ny 16,6; 16.9) 15.9 16.2) 18.0) . 733) - 718) , Te 
Michileysy. 2: 222-0 24.0) 22 mn 420, 19, A 1R.9) 128) , 27| . 781 } . B77 
Viunosotn. 2 24.5) 23.1) 21,6) 228) 2b2. 1) m7], p) . 7M B . B44 
pifistssituih 2) 28.7] na) 2s. oF 24. of oak 2a a] 32 OF “MBe) | 613 3}. 963 
Missouri... a7) es Bl aR 21, 5; 10.8) 20.7) . 500) ..68v) 2 
Mound... tse eo] 7.5) 10.6] 129) 16.2) 17,6) 22.4] 208} 70d, as 068 
Notriskut, ..---_. 22.22 2.} 14.6) 99.51 22,7] 27,01 98.7 24.1) 21,6) . 688) . BAS & . 912 
rewind 2 aol dal iad 1E.0} 1&2) 20.3) . 540) . 707] .7 - 02 
» New Harnpwtira. 02.2227] 92.4] 18 6 168 14.0) 14.5) 15, 8) 913) . B13 } - 700 
New Jersey wo] 13) 1d] 10.9 17,0; IR. 8} 200} . O32 . 648) .€ . Al 
New Mesloo. 200] alal ao} ung 17.2] 22 6 22 Os}, O44) , oss 71 
New York. _.....02. S| 22) 20.8) 57,4 15,6] 10.6) 17.4) 830) . 771] . 5 770 
North Cnrolind. a. 10.6! 1K 1] 19-8 24.0) 27.0) 28.6) 4 912) , f60) [ae 
North Dukota.-.- 9,3) 10. 2} 19,8) 24.2, 280} 27,0) 0 393) | 417 774 
hin wnt | 26,6) 22 8) 21.7 17.0) 17.7] 19,0) «8401 . 767]. TOS . BAS 
Oklwhoma. ole eacle eee |e 25,5) 20.1) 27,7)... .J-..-}.- ray) , 890 
Oregon... tee! 20.6) 21.5} 30.2 17. 6} 19.3) 20.9] . O77] , 750 H . 841) . 005 
Pepnsylvaniu...-...-.. “--| 23.24 21,0) 10,4 10.7] 185) 19,2] , 704] . 744 716). 746 
Rhowe Jsland——_- sooo oo 18.1] 14.7] 15,3 14.8) 15, 5) 16,1) 1, 502) . 806 054) . 720 
So0th Carolina. -..--- fi.-} 9.1) 12.5) 17.5) 3 22,4) 28. 4) 26, 5] . 273] , 406 B39), 780 
uth Dakota... (*) | () | 22.7 21,6) 23,1) 229) (1) | (4) B20) . S77 
Tennesse. 10.9) 19.5) 25.3 mM. 26, 5} 26, 54, 320) . 82) . 741) 751) . 708! . B70 + 
pA) Wee eta a ee 7.3) 128} 29 21.9) $22) 22.8) , 210) !. a8] , 605) 647)" bra] — 7a] | 
Vital ge Nos ese 1A6! 16.0) 17.9 24. mil ane ~ 534] , 506) . £53] . 810) . 843) , 872 , 032 
Vermont. 22222277 thts 110, 8) 22. 6/0141, 7 18 7) 17.5) 182)..__.) .672}.-+_] e227) | waa! / 73a) °7 
Welblg. 0 Sas. ot ==} 1.5) 14.6) 20,7 19. 6} 21, 21,9)..323) . 450) . 005) 632) 643) . 7331 
Washingtan.....-. 2.0.2 e- 18 6) °19, 7] 16.0 14,0 otal 21.9}4. 600) . 724] ,. 700) . 843) . 041 
Wast Virginin..=.....-..... 16,0) 23.1) 253 22.8) 23.7) 229) . 405) , W021 753! . 780], 770) . Tes! 
Wisconsin. «222222202 --| aa 6) 22} 209 19. 0} 17,7] 18.8) . 73% . 738] 008! . 725] 24) da | 7A4 " 
Wyomlng - 2.22.2.) “de 14.0} Ie 16.0) 22-2) 21.3} 4.453) . 774) . 645) .067) . 707] . 916) , BSH 
Outlying parts United States} | * : 
AeaRS —-—scneneninse snes WN Pied Can) ho RA 5 nal en re rn i cr 
erican Samoan... 2.0... |o2.. whe Sb towel he ence en sles cat: 22 6).. woloswvsl-gspsidaeedtgessie” . § 
‘Canal Zone... or abaos 18 2|.. a-e|e-ee-|-.-0-] 854... ; 
WAM. veatit +4 wolepen tbe ent spud sib eae, 22 4). eotimsaelostydlevgesiecnse 
Tawa, oo wows] 1Q2) 183}. ff 
Philippine Islanda- ao---| #0 diab ane nnl scmoctilnag loge geloo-cdlecing 
Porta iuico np aaside wenee] LEW 144) 00 fo a ae |X MOY | 59 “ 
Virgin Islands... ee ee a lateteetied lnteietcie! lemetemeted ltoheteie Kehehabete telco’ 
es 
1 Apprdtimata « Induded In for North Dakota. 
1 Enrollment figures for 1919, ; . * Population tor De, 31,1018, | 
* Enrollment Ngures trom ropart of the Burean of tha'Oansus, * Pupils of legal school age, 
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Tasux 5.— Average daily atlendance and aggregate number of days attended, 1925-88 
Average daily attendance Aggregat@ number of days attended 
Bthte — —— tl - 
bo Elementary '| Scoondary | Total 
1 5 e ? { 
. - 
Continental United | 
Le ree TO, AAA BRD 1, TR, 242, ADA RG TT 2 | AW). Baio * 
Alabama ........0.....- | sz disor] NTS | OTL 29) AT, OMIT 
Arizonp....._..... SAAR oR aM 61, X31 ATK | 1, SA 4K 18,151,277 
Arkansas... mie2 | wmes7| asses | NRO, | BN, HAA AIS 
California... 2. -_.. 3 
Colorado. ...,......... 
Connectieut... 2-22.28. 
Delaware _. tn 4 
' District of Volumbin.. 
Goorgia .............2.2. -+- 
Idaho_........-.... 
Illinols__---- 
Indiano...... ee 
ToWW. 202320508 Ye sneaks bs 
ew hd Sates he cesentl escfe TR). SOO cease | tr te | 
Kentucky....-......... 34, 918 BSL 770 | 55, KA, B43 6, Rau, 14 | 72, 734,011 
ey Coulsiana. ‘|... ; 87,671 2m, 514 Tee | asa aT | 44) 20K 138 
Meines <s.)scicesiclleae 24,51) 131,490} Is, TAR | 4 ERM Zh, 181, M2 
Maryland......... -__.. 2A 078 24, 104 M4, 400,804) A 0 3Y, MIS, 504 
Massachusetts. ._..__._. SS, 34 122, 237 G57, 631]! OOF, 190 | 22,642, 264 118, 110, 714 
Minnesota. ....9---:---.!. 2222222 22fss-.ee eee ee. AN VT oe. Tee 70, 3X3, TRO 
6 «= Mississippi_, - 22-2...) BST, 617 M4, 44 416,101 |... 22 flee eee e--] | SO 
Mima a ie 48, 7 108, RS6 500, f22 R2.061,0464 | 18, 300,238 100, 430, 274 
Montana. _- 4-.-.-.--. 4 80, DAL 18,074 OR GIA 13,051, 41) 3,219, 30 17, 171,20 
Nebratka._..:...:......1 213, ADS M, 22a 7. 39.090,140 | = 0, ANAL10R 49, 015, 338 
Nevada......--........ ‘ 10, 74S 2451 W.214 fs 1, MN a 488. 47 2. 247.1 
New Hampshire .._.._- : 51,012 - 10,81 42,577 U7, 28 1, 7, TNO 10, SVs 078 
New Jersey. -..--..... 513, 028 7h, ROM 189, RUA 5,137,621 | 14,371,020 110, (105, 147 
New MeO, .---2entev 00, 436 fi, 70) DY ia EB ee ag a SR 11, S42, 22h 
1,424, 845 M2, ATR! 1, AMD, 228 |. ff 08, BT 
"845, 225 maw! ‘a 7hs |. Al) ego BI BR, ATR. 170 
ms KX2, 120 100, 800) 1,072. 13 14, 780,754 | 33, 05, 434 IRB, ON, DA 
NM 371, G87 72,062 | 44,340], 34, 67972, 308 | 11 ARO, fami (6, 172, 005 
% 125, 440 43, 825 24, 474, 108 
Pennsylvania __._______ 1, 328, 191 224, 083 
; Rhode Island. _-____.. BO, 814 12, 632 
South Carolina .._...4..{..----------}e--2eeeee eee] WS MOD |e 2c ec dees eee 
South Dakota....:...-..|.. stocet <2 BURL EST ISL: 
Tentiesse == 61, 207, 807 
POTN La Pac dante tcc chan | ie cdt chases jeoce te tee merge ge hacceth Refs 
‘ pe RP SRR ee os IS 16, 177,018 
Vermont. .......-.------ Jos ecneterti bye gstss ef ae ae ee SH 
Virginia... .....--__- geujestnts. Ginct Sat noodles ists SS evasanee 
Ww ington adem ate ose 36, 697, 144 
West Virginin........... 45, 338, 06 
nsin.....- 2... AG, WH, 573 
| Wyomlng..... 2.22... 5, 73H, 4580 
| Outlying parta of U. &. 
/ peer Ps atk baat ae Ket 
merican Sampa........}..-.2..-----J-e----------] 1, OOO foes e ee ef e eee ei ee- ‘ 
\ Canal Zona. ...... 222... 
+ Guam... -.22..22.:..... 
F Hawai). i 22-2 -55..-S Ae Rear Pred eee ee bees oe a 
rota “ye Islands. _....)..:.........].....-.25-2- cacaded ceedevet|ou. 52 
Porto Rico. ...--. Sal He | 82, oapcen onagabona(na-sh as hee 
Viggin Falandss = 2-2 2<2}-cco ech s faceececcccsdf | OTR Ba hoe AEE: 
. ‘Include kindergartens, ° 4? Total for Btates reporting. 
, ‘ ° 
z ’ ' 
fe ' 5 , 
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Tas.e 6.—Average daily allendance in gamentori and secondary schools at different 
. ; &3 . & ’ ‘ 


’ 


State =| 870-711 | 1s7-HO | 1880-90 | 1800-1900 1800-10 | 191p-29 | 1925-38 
ee [OI | oo 


——EeEeEeEeE———— 
x . 
ae eel LS —_———————<———_ | -_—______ 


Conunental U, 8_... |4, $48, 317 6, 144, 143 /8, 153, 635 /10, 632, 772 |12, 827, 307/16, 150, O3S |10, BSS, SBl 
Alatama...... ert indian! | 107,006 | 117,07) | 182,467] 297, AOS 416, 521 
ATWBOOR, 5S. Swe b ep eadnmmete Nysecdensns 2, M7 4, 702 10,177 61,01 
ATKANSAS... 2... ee cee 44,000 | 824,700 |) AR TE 105, 401 348, 657 
California | 100, OG | 14a, Sad 107, 305 - TTT, TR 
Colormio .__.- 12, 618 38,715 TA Pl 182, 374 
. Connecticut Ta, 46] 8, 111, 58d 05 oo 
Delaware ip ect pac ees 7, 430 19, 449 125, 300 SSB 
District af Columbia... 22. 2, (37 aM ib, 463 00, ao 
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* Included in cost of day-schools. 
“¢ Number of teachers and pupils taken from elty school reports, 
* Number of teachers taken from city school reports. : 
*Not foolad'ing 27,705 Pupils {n Americanization classes, 

is 


¥ $546,116 of amount Is tneluded in day-schoo) costs. 

'E ted from 1925 reports anu Included in day-school costs, 
* From city school reports. a 
” Estimated from city school reports and included In day-school costa, 
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TABLE 12.—Schools and school buildings, 1925-26 


‘ 
y 
1 
4 
5 444 
16 160 
238 2, 280 
ey eee Renee 6, 867 
3 Lom 
475 14, 028 
302 5, 385 
830 11, 960 
a1 0 106 
707 7, 833 
Pit 4, 250 
ap a Ge eet Craik PRE er EAR] ae 89 2, 807 
Se naaretdyscapintcvewse Cotlywsttietass hassle Geshe ts! pz) 2, 300 
Sh candi tseend coovpcncnsecblakakcboevblecssabpset 210 2, 050 
873 007 
B| ig 
4 6,347 
239 10, 090 
53 3, 644 
a ae 4135 7, 653 
52 381 
35 1,073 _ 
habeas bie ¥--30F i te uc coceds 86 2,182 
62 1,479 
BAT | cnn wcwcoclanssecwste! 101 
At +e) 
4,322 6, 0o7 
Sesue waders 4,742 . 7,975 
3, 603 6,344 
POR An. nna cece dele Seer eencsencadeenculcecnceseus 1, 613 2, 700 
Pennsylvania. ..............-.-2--.----..- 8, 298 12, 854 
Rhode Island. .___...-.-2. 2-2-2 108 503 
BH. 2, 039 4,306 
Angee tn rte aclatest bes te iett. OBB bet oe lice] gt nose 6,101 
a ee ee aoe 2 ee wee $0028 J. ace cde ee ace 6, 488 
4, 505 12, 211 305 
eraeenh aloes mdetacs i) af a= 
1, 080 1, 358 1,370 , 
3, 205 6, 103 6, 133 
(Pate Sp ees Ol LCE? 5s eee! 1,494 2, 854 8, 045 
ven fon sudenstiacahtetal ted 4, 061 6, 889 7,118 
Ran ees SENET PEERS OSES PSH 6, 655 8, 124 8, 280 
apenas 1, 184 1,451 1,491 
Oull rta of United Sfat ; 
A Faw eset chasheen’ sees “4 80 89 
15 21 21 
Pil 
2 
mpalinadsee 496 6z7 
canbe an facnscianeper dt elasadnind faaddaatorslsaadpasaae 2,227 4,321 : 
pen cental tans dn doetcetaidope latsasconne 206 283 
| Is). ie OY x 
‘1 Total for States ro * Btatistios of 1991-22. - § Statistics of 1924-25. 
4 Btatiation of 1925. * ‘Union elementary districts. « otimated” 
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Tap. 13.—Value of public property used for school purposes, 1926-26 


Value ofequip-| Value of all 


Average value 
State ment (furniture,| property used of school 
‘ apparatus, for school property 
Ubraries, etc.) Pupil enrolled 
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Continental United States....... 
AlsDaMS, 005 iio sian e scat cceee cee cts! 
Gallfpniie:'.ty 30k; 229 th a 
Colorado....-..------------ 2222-2. 
Connecticut......-.--222.- 2. ee Ae Oe) (EO OS beccs alla s Baswtaccceccu 352, 004 260 
DUNCAN 592 Sila an ent Spae setce fretted tie iedea[Leccd ott ck eee rr og 068 176 
District of Columbia. 22, B85, 000 3 
-Florida. 719 53, 370, 802 186 
863 40, 376, 087 59 
pO ee Se a eee 464 20, 807, B20 178 
Tilinofs. 22-2222. 425 322, S71, 774 24 
Indiana. . 601 135,413, 649 \ 245 
Towa.........-2.2...... 691 129, 470, 181 a 
Rome 74, 3&2, 427 176 
Kentucky. 35, 339, 705 61 
i 45, 748, 447 16 
| Ee ye es eee ane eel 27, 420, 035 ‘185 
ee er FETs acenactd peer eraeeU AGE | aim, SPI 38, 678, 684 147 
Massachusetts... ...-.--.-_.....-----.- 169, 212, 778 182, 700, 603 2 
MMI GRR a Sands Tops chededcn uweresfeudparonsemtebacletctitu. denedese 240, 017, 020 276 
Minnesota. ....._..._ 134, 104, 472 136,075,817 | | 7 
Mississippl........22.2.2.. 4 35, 816, 310 4 36, 737, 620 4 
M 124, 000, 771 = 177 
27, 190, 280 233 
66, 045, 345 202 
4, 664, 986 299 
16, 217, 312 726 
212, 243, 706 239° 
0, 516, 286 100 
625, 182, 175 S18 
B2, 764, 628 10 
SPE aire =F PH) MEME aE os PE oe PO SCE 138,052,613 | & 220 
Ohio) a hcecntaccsacete cep ebeces 2171, O83, 252 : 136 
Oklahoma. ---.2.. 2-2-2222 le BO, 857, 406 125 
pS ewegeteue daa da teh Bobictatislintasandinweoes ap SeteSdoesekecd 40, 514, 700 217 
Pennsylvania._....----22.-22.0-. eee e ee 410, 964, 289 237 
Rhode Island. .....-......22..2.22220.- 23, 131, 050 208 
South Carolina. 33, 911, 440 70 
Bouth Dakota........5.-2. 22-222. 26, 246, 471 180 
mae paecdawal mes dicen atitnainnng 40, 432, 61 62 
Texas... 146, £43, eat 120 
Utah... 26, 01 176 
VPM ONG oo ccie fase ped hace te unbe ca pdel pada easter cas lstegiste ce Mee cd 
Virginie ses eret seis eas 
Wasbington.........-2.2.2-2.-.22 22... 
Weat Virginia....--.....222. 20.2222... 
IGOONEN id np cosaznecca densa ce 
1 TT ls oa as Se eel 5 
SwUwedadsaubddicsendeveaveqnaahs 000 
American Bamve..........--------2-... 000 
em Saree Si sastaGne de cap concddupalang gavax ceive lpr eloanakSuctni iad 
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Tas.e 14.—Permanent school funds and school lands, 1926-26 
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Permanent school funds 


Continental U. 8._.'' $412,519, 990 
Alabama... | 3, 159, 39 
Arizona. ___ --| 1, 156, G99 
Arkansas. __ i 1,314, £00 
California 1 1 0,045, 356 
Colorada to .e | 7, 235, 269 
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Missourl. .__ 
Montana __. 
Nebraska... 
Nevada 
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S| See Mee eee 
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275 |. 
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} Total of States re % 
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"Statistlos of 1921-29. : 

"Not including 25 elty lota. 
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* Includes estimates of fogalties on iron ore of approximately $80,000,000, 
‘ *« 


* Value of riparian lands 
"Statistics of 1923-24. 
* Estimated 
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Tare 15.—Indeblednesa, sinking funds, and payments on indebtedness, 1925-26 


School bonds Total 

outstanding*| amount in 
and other | school sink- 

forms of debt | ing funds 


ee 


] 3 
: Continental U. 8.____'51, 895, 871, 010 
Aladeing horde ed 16, $58, 822 | a 
Arteta -* y 7 
Arkansas...--.-.. 2.2.22... SAO, TH4 J. eee, GS Vobossae Sabe 
Californins..-------. 2-2] W477 WOT i natas Kalle - HK 
Colorado................... 3 eee eee wae 486, 127 Be be 
~ Connecticut ____. 5 Vecdst QMO] 
Delawarw.. ss 45, 400 | 
Florida. ._- shananesaabe|"Se3 
Georgia. _ — , AF 
TWiiaho...--.-sescistev.2etnc 1, 092, 970 
4 
Dlingis......2-. -2..2.2....] 82,047, 702 |... 3H, 767 |. 
ee vebapitch see: sek 3, 35, 7 
* Rent Seb ade 33 Ye wae 
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Sg J Included in column 4. 4 Statistics of 1923-24, 
1 Statistics of 1924-25, at Estimated. 
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TABLE 16.—Receipts from permanent school funds and leases af school lands, 1925-26 
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dato Om oe cheiich att 
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Mingosola... ll 
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656 
854 
656 
i 370 
32, 356 32, 356 
South Carolina ?..- 3, 282 3,262 | 
South Dakota......... 776, B77 1, 304, 488 
Tennessee... 150, 780 160, 750 
Debeae SY U, -at i e 460, 320 3, 460,820 
Ute. 5 ir, ts DIETS 288, 148 292, 607 
Vermont ..2. tev 5 "9.4 70, 702 86, 001 
Virginfa... 2287 188, 618 188, 618 
Wash B34, 617 1, 116, 860 
West Virginia... 020077777 54, 304 |. A, 304 
Wisconsi: 34, 507 |.. 134, 607 _ 
Wyoming... 200000 831, 255 831, 255 
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‘Inoluded in column 2. * Btatistion of 1923-24, ‘Estimated. : 
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Tas.e 17.—Income from appropriation and taxation, 1925-86 
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oo pte named EES PL bene Se 1, edd i 2, 742, 664 
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In . sn cernenee 
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Piss a, SOEs Me be LY 
Kentucky... 9....2...2-.-042.-. 7,481, 670 1A, G4, 108 
bseeseuatasachoecaet2 Ye 2, 704, 321 16, 600, 441 
DOMINO. 6 ogee cwetudeeattss ist. eee gee] BOIS ltt, 7,044, 7.43 Y, S07, 309 
M URSA RON 2-5 Au ee 7, WA, TNS 17, 084, 289 
Massachusetts Seep a ae EEE grreedgeeh|, OOMBMY ere l oo. . Tash Fo4 77, 454, 500 
a 
. UA TRG, OAR | 57, 280, 175 72, 410, 223 
° 7, SO, 154 2, 007, 472 33, 724i, 063 43, 254, 019 
4,131, 020 4, 01K, 217 3, MK, RES 12, 30a, 108 
ROA 945 t 2m, 746 36, {34, BIT 40, 676, 905 
4, 44, 890 4, 161, 391 10, O58, S73 
319, 07) 21, (45, 888 71, SH, 959 
259, Ta 90), 5M 1, 783, 371 
- New Hampshire... 2. eee | TOA [ll 874, 103 4, S74, 380 
New Merico._.......0...22.....2..-2--__. 706 4, 407, 385 
Now York «02. 05022004 ¢25_s-554-----. 3 201, 490, 436 
North Carolina.......-. 27, 580, 04 
North Dakota...) 3 Hl 18, Kit, 49 
Blo-ti rice Fe he bt te eee . 36,058,166 110, 708, OS 
Oklaboma.__-_.....22--. TR ea 400, BOA 2,517, 561 28, 387, 003 
13, 717, 019 
leuberaonen tle 148, 445, 907 
Nbenksbseezes 41,433, 137 
14, 313, 384 
14, 763, S47 
14, 973, 625 
37,678,864 
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Tass 18.—Percentage analysis of revenue receipts, 1925-26 
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TaBLe. 20.—Nonrevenue receipts, total of all receipts, and 
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TaBLe 21.—Payments for general control, instruction, and operation of achool plant, 1925-26 
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Tate 36.—Teachers employed in private and parochial schools, 1985-26 
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CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1925-26 
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Statistics concerning city school systems for the year ending June, 
1926, are’presented in this report. The principal items included are 
the number of teachers; number of pupils enrolled in kindergartens; 
clementary grades; high schools, including junior departments; voca- . 
tignal schools; normal schools and colleges under the direction of local 
school boards; special schools, as schools for the blintd, deaf, crippled, 
and tubercular, and evening schools and Americanization classes; 


number of pupils in average daily attendance; number and. value-of 


school buildings; value of.grounds and of contents of buildings; ” 


Teceipts, as well gs the sources from which they are obtained ;* expendi- 


tures, under the eight principal headings for expenditures; and amount” 
of bonds and payments toward outstanding indebtedness. . 

Cities are classified into groups according to sizb‘of city as deter- 
mined by the Bureau of the Census in 1920, In Group I-are 68 cities 
haying.a population of 100,000 and over; in Group II, 186 having a 
population of 30,000 to 100,000; in Group III, 517 cities, having a 
population of 10,000 to 30,000; and in Group IV are 2,101 cities with 


. & population of 2,500 to 10,000, All cities in Groups I, JI, and III’ 


made a report, while the returns from ‘Group IV cities ar’ about 80 


“ per cent complete. : 


Table 1 gives a summary of the principal items for cities of Groups 
I, II, and III. Data for these cities are practically complete for 1924, 
so that direct comparisons may be made without any perceptible. 
degree of error, Total enrollments in cities of these groups show an 
increase of 4.16 per cent in 1926 over 1924. If cities of Group IV are 
included for each year, the increase is about the same, 4.1 per cent. 
Kindergarten enrollments show ‘an increase of 9.3 per cent, a little 
more-than twice as much as the increase in total enrollments. In 
cities of Group I, kindergarten enrollments increased 6,4 per cent, in 
cities of Group IT, 16.7 per cent, and in cities of Group III, 15.5 per 
cent. These increases are due partly to the taking over of soma of 


* the private kindergartens, but as no statistics were gathered for 
‘Private kindergartens in’ 1926 it is not possible to determine just’how - 


. much of the increasé came from that'direction, At any rate there is 


a substantial increase in kindergarten enrollments in city schools for - 
the past two years. ; Pita of 
Elementary school enrollments show a slight decrease from 1924, . 
® cities of Group-I the decrease is 0.56 per cent, in cities of Group II , 
: aaa 617 | 
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the increase is 0.5 per cent, and in cities of Group III the incregse, is 

. lper cent, or a net decrease for, all groups of 0.013 per cent. This 
decrease is due partly, to the growth 'of the junior high school, which 

. includes a large number of‘ pipils. from the upper grades of the elo- 
mentary school, Since 70 per cent of the junior high school enroll- 
ment is from grades formerly considered to be elementary grades, 

“growth in junior high schools must of necessity draw largely from 

- elementary school enrollments. If:70per cent of tho increase in’ 
junior high school enrollments were added to the 1926 elementary. | 
school enrollment, the elementary schoo! enrollment: would then show 
an increase ‘of 2.6 per.cent over 1924, instead of a decrease. 

The two-year increage in junior high school enrollments in cities of | * 

- these groups its 47.3 per cent. In vities of Group I tho incrense is 
43.3 per cent, in cities of Group II it is 54.7 per cent, and in cities of 
Group ITI it is 46.8 per cent. ‘There are now about three-quarters 
of a million pupils in junior high schools‘ in the cities of these threo 
groups. From 1922 {p 1924 the increase was 217,876 pupils, and =» 
from 1924 to 1926-it was 236,500 pupils: Junior high s¢hoel growth © - 
in cities of Groups I, II, and III. from 1918 to"1926_is shown in ' 

- In public high schoals above the junior high school grades—that 
is, regular high s¢hools and senior high schools—the increase in py 
ment over 1924 is 6.4 per cent, which is an increase of 9.4 per cenit for 
cities in Group 1, 2.5 per cent in cities in Group II, and 3.6 per cent 
in cities in Group III. The junior high school includes an enroll- 
ment 30 per-cent of which belongs to regolar high school grades. - 
Tf 30-+per cent of the increase in junior high school enrollments from 
1924 to 1926 were included with high school enrollments in 1926, 
the-increase would amount to 12.1 per cent instead of 6.4 por cent. 
The high school enrollment, however, grew ‘about 50 per cené faster 
than did the total public school enrollment in‘these cities, ; 

Cities in Group I lead the others in their increase in high school 
enrollments, those in Group II lead in increases in kindergarten and - 
in junior high school enrollments, while those in Group III lead in - 
increases in elementary school enrollments. . 

The number of kindergartens reported increased from 6,607 in 1924 , . 
to 7,521 in 1926, the number of elementary schools from 12,365 to 
12,938, the number of junior high sthoola from 696 to 980, and the 
number of high schools from 1,195 to 1,270 for cities in all three groups. 

. The increase in enrollments in colleges under the control of city | 
boards of education is 88.5 per cent from 1924 to 1926, This increase 
is due to the rapid growth of junior colleges within the public school 
‘system. Colleges increased in number from 12 to 27 in the two-year 
period. Normal school enrollments increased 31.6 per cent, and th® 
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~” number of such schools reported increased from 41 to 42-during the 
two years. The increase in enrollments in vocational schools is 6.7 
per cent for all three groups, and for special schools it is 0.5 per cent. 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN CITIES OF 10,000 | 
* . AND OVER, 1918-1926. 


A ly Fio. 1.—Growth of Junior high schools 


The following tabulation shows the average number of pupils per 
teacher, average annual salary of teachers, and per capita costs of 
instruction for pupils in average daily attendance for 1924 and for . 
1926 for the types of schools enumerated. F atom Fr 
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Pupils per teacher, salary of teachers, and upil cost of instruction for in 
types of schools’ in cities of Groupe T, V1, ant ITT, 1923-24 and 1oedtse 


Type of school ants 
pu 
raed, of 
a teacher | achers 
4 6 
Kindergarten ._.......-... 2. ote te 2 55.8 
Elomevtary.~ .... 22.22.22 e lle, * 3a 1 
Srambow BigG oe a easel ce es zau 22.0 
High. aD M.S 25.6 
Byecial.—_-. he Les 10.5 147 
F ONGtOnme sooo t cba tse is tose a7 28.6 
Normal -. nw ne 


a 


There is a slight increase over 1924 in the number of kindergarten 
pupils per teacher; while kindergarten enrollments increused 9.3 
per cont since 1924, kindergarten teachers increased only 6.3 per 
cent. In the otlier types of schools there is era al small decrease 


’ in the number of pupils per teacher. The kindergiften teacher leads 


with 55.8 pupils, the elementary teacher comes next with 38,1, tho 
junior high school teacher has 29 pupils, and the high school teacher ' 
26.6, .°” , ) 
_ There has been a substantial increase in the average annual salary 
of kindorgarten‘ teachers, the amount being $156; an increase of $4) 
annually for elementary teachers, $60 for junior high school teachers, ° 


© $63 for-high school teachérs,.$8 for teachers of special schools -$172 


for teachers of city vocational schools, and $89 for teachers of normal 
schools, These increases have occurred since 1924 in schools of cities 


' in the three groups mentioned. Per vapita costs of instruction “have 


decreased in kindergartens and in normal schools, and have increased — 
in all other types of schools. In 1928 it cost $53.55 to instruct each , 
pupil in average daily attendance in kindergartens, $63.50 per pupil 
in elementary schools, $86.91 in junior high schools, and $116.57 in 
high schools. Per pupil costs for the other types range from $150.68 
per pupil to $187.62. A small part of the cost of-instruction in 
kindergartens is included with elementary schools costs, as it is not 
always possible to separate it. ; ; 

While the number of pupils in kindergartens in cities of these three 


_ Toups increased 9,3 per cant, the number in average daily attend- 


“ance increaged 11.3 per cent, and while elementary pupils show 4 de- 
crease of 0.3 per cent in enrollments, the increase in average daily 
attendance is 0.9 per cant, The corresponding figures for junior high 
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schools are-47. 73 and 49,2 per cent; for high schools, 6.4 and 7.6 per 
cent; for special schools, 0.5 and 2.3 per cent; for vocational schools, 
6.7 and 14. 6 per cent;- for normal schools, 31.6 and 33.5 per cent; 
: and for colleges, 88.5 and 198.3 per cent, -The higher increase in 

every type of school for average daily attendance over that for enroll- 
ment ought to give cause for gratification to every attendance officer 
and to the authorities who are trying to make the school both more 
aliractive and more effective. 

Table 2 gives a summary by States of the personnel and attendance 
in day svhools, in night schools, and in summer schools for all cities 
having a population of 2,500 and more. The number of men teachers 
in day schools is 40,060, an increase of 15 per cent over 1924, and the 
number of women teachers is 298,770, an increase of 7 pet cent over 
1924, The number of pupils in average daily attendance is 9,694,379, 
an increase of 4.3 per cent over 1924, The number of teachers and 
other officers in night schools increased nearly 11 per cent, while the 
number of pupils increased scarcely 2 per cent during the ‘swo-year 
period. Substantial increases in night-school enrollments over 1924, 
are shown in Alabama, California, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylva- 
‘nia, and Washington. Marked decreases are noted in Arizona, Con- 
néclicut, Llinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 

The summer.schools show an increase of 13 per cent in the teaching 
force,-and of 19 per cent in enrollments. 

Table 4. shows for cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, the same 
{tems which Tablo 2 shows for all cities. The increases over 1924 
are rather uniform for all items in this table except for summer-school 
teachers and pupils, which show a decrease, 

In Table 3 is given a summary by States’of school buildings, value 
of school property, and of several items of expenditure for all cities 
having a population of 2,500 and more. Valye of school property in 
Cities increased from $2,664,283,000 in 1924 to $3,385 276,000 in 1926, 
ail increase of 27 per cent. During this time, annual expenditures for 
capital outlays increased 5 per cent; that is, to $286,069, 617, 

Salaries increased 13 per cent and total current expenses increased 
15 per cent during this period. Capital outlays represent 24.4 per 
cent of the total 1924 expenditures and 22.7 per cent of 1926. Ex- 
- penditures for capital outlays in cities with a population of 2,500 to 
10,000 decreased about $5, 000, 000 from 1924 to 1926, as shown by 
the data in Table 5. 

The remaining tables of this bulletin furnish, for pach city report- 
ing, detailed information upon the various items included in the first 
paragraph of. this publication, distributed, where possible, according 
to type of school, It is possible, with the published figures, to com- 
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. pute per capita costs for each city, and for each type of school, and - 
to perform muny qther computations in making comparisons between 
cities. Space is given here to but a brief discussion of per capita 


costs, 
PER CAPITA CO8TS 


Rublic school expenditures are generally classed under eight head- ~ 

ings. ‘ General control; or overhead, includes all costs of administra- 

. tion of the schools as 4 whole. ‘Salaries and expenses of sufferintend- 
ents, business mangers, school boards, and superintendents of 
buildings fo into general control, as do salaries of chief attendance 
officers, charges for rents, and costs of maintaining and operating 
administration buildings, 

Instruction costs include dalartes and expenses of teachers, princi- 

als, supervisors of instruction, and all expenditures for educational 
‘ supplies, free textbooks, library books used as supplementary teaching 
thaterial, and any other items that are expended to imprdve thé quality 

~ of teaching. 

Operation costs include all moneys spent in keeping tho school 
buildings open’ and ready for use. This means that fuel costs, pay- 
ments for light and water, salaries, and expenses and supplies of 
janitors, watchmen, engineers, and other building employees should 
be inaluded under operation costs. ; 

Maintenance costs include all paymonts made to keep the school 
plant in good repair, but they do not include improvements and addi- 
tions beyond the necessary upkeep, 

Coordinate activities include all salaries and expenses of field 
workers in compulsory attendance, and employees in medical, dental, 
and nurse service. 

Auxiliary agencies include payments for transportation of miipila.? 

« school gardens, savings banks, and operation of playgrounds. 

Fixed charges include payments for pensions, rent, insurance, 
ahd taxes, . r— 

Capital outlays include payments for grounds and improvements 
of sites,“new buildings and additions, and contents of buildings that 
are not replacements nor repairs. Capital outlays are not included 
with current expenses, nor have any computations been made that 
attempt'to measure depreciation or appreciation of building values. 

» The per capita costs mentioned below are based upon the number 
of pupils in average daily attendance in day schools; and costs for 
day schools are used, capital outlay and interest on indebtedness, as 

well as all other debt. service, not being included. 

In cities of Group I the average per capita cost is about $105. Such 
cities as Oakland, Calif... Denver, Colo., Boston, M 

| Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., a, Nebr., Chicago. Iil., 
| N. J., approach this average quite closely. Yonkers, N.} 
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N. Y., and Los Angeles, Calif., are near the upper limit of cost per ' 
student, ranging ‘from $130 to $150 per pupil in average daily httend- 
atice. Birmingham, Ala., Norfolk, Va., and New Orleans, La., are 
near the lower limit of cost, the range for these being from.$60 to 
$70 per pupil fur current expenses. .- 

In cities of Group II the average cost js slightly lower than in 
Group I, being about $93 for representative ‘cities. The range is 
from $40 to $40 Cities near the average are Topeka, Kans., 
Elmira, N. X., Duluth, 'Minn., Rockford, IIL; Manchester; N. H., 
and Quincy, Ill. i i aS 

Ip representative cities of Group U1 the average per capita cost is _ 
about $85, being highest in Virginia, Minn., $175.36, and lowest, 
$24.76, in Phenix City, Ala Cities ner the average are Logans- 
port, Ind., Freeport, Ill., Gloucester, Mass., Braintree, Mass., Ful- 
ton, N. Y., and Mason City, Iowa. Toes 

In Group IV_ representative cities have an average ‘of about $75, 
which is lowest of the group. averages. Dixon, Ith, Dodge City, 
Kans,, Merrill, Wis., McPherson, Kans., and Grand Junction, Colo., 
are cities with a per capita cost near the average of the group. 

Averages have been computed showing for each group the per- 

, centages of tot&l current expenditures that go to the various funda- 
mental accounts. The amount going to general control ranges from 
3.3 to 4.2 per cent. That going to instruction Tanges from 74.8 to 
76.9 per cent. The range for operation of plant is from 9.6 to 12.1 
per cent; for maintenance, from:4 to 5.3 per cent; for coordinate 
activities and auxiliary agencies, from 2.5 to 3 per cent; and for fixed 
charges, from 1.8 to 2 per cent. 

lable 10 gives a distribution of money yeceived by school systems 
in cities in Groups I, H, and III, yecording to ,the source ofasuch 
receipts; as, from the United States Government, from State taxes 
and appropriations, from county taxes, from local taxes, and other’ 
local sources of income, from loans and bond sales, from sale of, 
property, and from other nonrevenue receipts. No totals are made 
for these,items, but twtals are made for each city teporting. No 
attempt is made to compute the portion of incomé from the various 

#sources, but the data are presented in convenient form for those 
who wish to make comparisons betwoen' cities. 


. ; 
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Tasim 1.—Comparative summary of school statistics for the three groupe of cities df 
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TABLE 1.—Comparative summary of echool statistics for the three groups of cities of 
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Tasiy 1. —Com rative summary of school statistics for the three groups of cities of 
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Taste 5.—Summaru of expendilures value of school properties, and, number 
achvols and school buildings in city public school systems, 1925-26 a 
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TABLa 6.—Personnel, number of day schools and school buildings, city public day schools, 1925-26—Continued 
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GROUP I—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE—Continued 
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TaBLw 8.—Night schools and summer schools in city school systems, 1985-26—Con, 
GROUP I1—CITIES OF 90,000 TO 100,000 BOPOLATION—Continued 
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Tass 8.—Night schools and summer schools in city school systems, 1985-86—Con, 
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GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 ‘TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued 
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CHAPTER XXI |” 


— 


STATISTICS OF UN IVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1925-26 ; 


’ us s 


This report contains statistics of 975 universities, colleges, and 
professional fchools for the year 1925-26. The principal items 
included are institutions, faculty, students, degrees, property, 
receipts, and some comparisons with previous reports. nie 

Of the 975 instiputions reporting, 154 are under public control 


and 821 are under private control. Rutgers University, formerly 


classed as an institition under private control, is now listed with 
those-under public control. Indiana Dental College, formerly listed 
as an independent professional school under private céntrol, has been 
absorbed by Indiana University. Indepéndent professional schools, 
ineluded above, number 156. Including both the independent profes- 
sional schools and those which are departments of universities, there 
are 180 schools of theology, 136 schools of law, 77 schools of medicine, 
43 schodls of dentistry, 67 schools of pharmacy, 5 schools of oste- 


_ opathy, and 12 schools of veterinary medicine, “, 


In 1924, reports were received from 913 institutions, The addi- 


tion of 62 reports in 1926 is due partly to reports from new junior: 


colleges. The 1924 report includes 31 junior colleges under public 
control and 89 under private control. The 1926: report includes 47 


under public control and 106 under private control, an increase ° 


over: 1924 of 33 junior colleges. Eleven institutions, which have 

been organized in recent years, reported in 1926 forthe first time. 
The total number of professors and instructors in these 975 insti- 

tutions is 62,224, of whjch number 48,649 are men and 13,575. are 


- Women. In institutions under public control, 16,815 professors and . 


instructors are men and 4,075 are women; in institutions under 
private control, 31,834 are men and 9,500 are women. This makes 
el -cf 20,890 professors and instructors in institutions under 
_ public control and 41,334 under private control. 

*“ The total sumber’ of students enrolled in all the’ institutions 


reporting is 822,895, of which number 509,732 are mon and 313,163 
_ fe women, These totals include 33,185 men and 22,447 women i 


-_ 
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preparatory departments; 347,665 men and 247,793 women in cok 
legiate departments; 20,159 men and 12,341 women in graduate 
departments; 92,591 men and 5,822 women in professional depart- 
ments; and 23,211 men and 30,355 women registered as unclassified 
and spacial atudenta, Schools of theology enrolled 13,655 students: - 
schools of law, 40,359; schools of medicine, 19,682; schoolsof dentistry, 
11,777; schools of aharmacy; 10,815; schools of esteopathy, 1,588; 
qnd schools of veterinary medicine 537. Schools of engineering 
enrolled 59,315 students. Institutiohs under public control enrolled 
186,136 men and 104,757 women, and those under private control 
enrolled 323,596 men and 208,406 women, In addition to those 
included above, these institutions enrolled 209,454 students in summer 
schools, 3,772 in wigger short courses, and 268,481 in extension and 


correspondence courses, 
roan DEGREES 


During the school year 1925-26 the universities and colleges con- 
ferred 41,106 baccalaureate degrees. upon men and 30,423 upon 
women, These institutions and the professional schoate conferred 
7,700 graduate degrees upon men and 3,751 upon women, The proles- 
sirnal schools conferred 20,096 first irdfesdional degrees, distributed 
as follows: Schools of theology, 1,357; schools of law, 7,938; schools 
of medicine, 4,122; schools of dentistry, 2,666; schools of pharmacy, 

_ 3,497; schools of osteopathy, 393; and schools of veterinary medicine, 
123, In all, 1,214 honorary degrees were conferred, 3 of which were 
doctor of philosophy -degrees, Included ‘abovagin tho graduate 
degrees are 1,302 Ph. D. degrees, 1,115 being conferred upon men and 

°187 upon women. 


PROPERTY 


In 1926 the value of grounds belonging to universities, colleges, 
and professional schools is reported as $225,721,958;-of buildings as 
$911,498,850; of libraries, scientific apparatus, machinery, furniture, 
and other contents of buildings as $219,073,684; productive funds as 

+ $978,012,929; making a total belonging to these 975 institutions of 
a ,334,307,421, The total of benefactions received during the year 
$118,144,084. The number of volumes in their libraries is eportet 
as 37,549,463. 

, RECEIPTS 
» The total receipts of universities, colleges, and professional schools 
’ for 1925-26 are reported as $479,774,664, including receipts for addi- 
tions to endowments. If receipts for additions to endowments aro 
excluded, the total is $407,400,056. The following amounts were 
received from the sources indicated: Student. fees, $101,499,120; 
room rent, $10,274,048; board, $32,072,876; productive funds, 
$49,748,009; State or city for increase of plant, $18,355,836; State or 
sity for current expenses, $81 75.22,A82 United States © Government 
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$16,144,147; private benefactions for increase of plant, $29,473,324 ; 
private benefactions for additions to endowment, $72,374,608; pri- 
vate benefactions for current, expenses, $16,396,853; all other sources, 
$51,912,421. The total income for the year for public institytions, | 
including additions to endowments, is $176,205,020, and for private 
institutions, $303,569,644. . 


a ‘ 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Table 31 gives a summary of the statistics of 153 junior colleges 
located in 31 States. The schools under public control number. 47, 
with 953 instructors and 13,850 students. Those under private con- 
trol number 106 in 25 States, with 1,809 instructors and 22,660 
students, In all these institutions the faculties number 2,762, and 
the students number 36,510, These schools do not include those 
which offer less than two years of college work. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


° 


‘A study of Table 1 shows that, excluding preparatory students, 
121,942 students were enrolled in higher institutions in 1890; 167,999 
in 1900; 266,654 in 1910; 462,445 in 1920; 664,266 in 1924; and 
767,263 in 1926, The annual rate of increase from 1890 to 1900 is 
approximately 4,600; from 1900 to 1910 it is 9,900; from 1910 to 
1920, 19,600; and fronf 1924 to 1926 it is 51,438. The average 
annual increase in the number of strictly college students during the 
past six years is 50,786. Both the actual increase and the percentage 
increase have fallen off slightly since 1924. The incréase of the 1922 
enrollment’ over that of 1920 is 19 per cent, 1924 over 1922 is 21 per 
cent, and 1926 over 1924 is 15,5 per cent. / 

Enrollments in preparatory departments have been decréasing 
since 1922, the 1926 enrollment being less than that for 1900.. En- 
rollmenta in graduate departments increased 47 per.cent from 1920 
to 1922, 25 per cent from 1922 to 1924, and 13 per cént from 1924 to 
1926, Increases in the number of faculty members have not been 
quite as large as increases in the number of students. In’ 1920 the 
ratio of students to professors and instructors was 12.2; in 1922; 
12,4; in 1924, 12.9; and in 1926, 13.2. : 
-_ The number of first degreés and first professional degrees granted 

increased from 47,326 in. 1920 to 59,873 in 1922, then to 79,582 in 
1924, and to 91,625 in 1926. This is an increase of 27 per cent for 
the first two-year period, 33 per cent for the second, and 15 per cent 
for the third. The number of pupils enrolled for each one graduated - 
was 9.8 in 1920, 9,2-in 1922, and 8.4 in both 1924 and 1926. The 
- number of graduate degrees increased 51 per cent from 1920 to 1922, 
26 per cent from 1922 to 1924, and 24 per cent from 1924 to 1926, 

| 
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From 1924 to 1926 the total receipts increased from $388,242,587 
to $479,774,664; receipts, excluding additions to endowments, in- 
creased from $341,515,910 to $407,400,056. Student fees increased 
from $81,171,612 to $101,499,120,“and productive funds from $814:. 
718,813 to $978,012,929 during the two periods. Excluding addi- | 
tions to endowments, student fees are 24.9 per, cent of all college and | 
university receipts forthe year. Including additions to endowments, 
student fees are 21 per cent of all receipts, 


- Tasue 1.—Review of statistics of universities, colleges, and professional schools, by 


~ 


des, 1890-1926 


Items 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1934 1026 


PROFESSORS AND (kaTRUCTORS > 
MOM 2 anja Eni oat cc cbi fect Bab be 202) 2,807)' 2714!) 20s 2, the 
WI ecg pec e gee eg aent ctl caccses 1, 06 1,741 1, 568 1, 787 1,728 
Li 1 ee ers CROP See, 4,078 4, 48 4,282 372 3,017 
Callegiate departments: \ ===. x x = 
BT a cccnmasgecepbh bets sp ssn 9,014 14,051] | 21,644 28, 872 32, 605 
Worth oo sooo 52s e Rae ene elen[eee cecal | IOS 3,30 6,400 |* 9, 153 10, 721 
COME Ft aL oe 6, 108 17, 281 113| 38,025] 43,3 
pap ccpaarats [ne | a | ais | aa 
EE Ee La AY SEE aioe ae Se 12,886 | 10,603 | 13,381 |» 14152 
WOT aces cepa ae COL saree fe _ 309 312 422 861 
Totat._...........: PrapehageShis paghic a | 18, 285 | 10,915 3,803 { 14,7 
excluding duplicates: - SS ————— | ————— 
‘ MAL Se Sp cdp saantakea Reirpectendelngld 28.477] 84,111], 44,345] 48,640 
Women......... REET Re Oe oak Sade 6, 164 8,771 11,934 | «13,575 
Petal Ao 142,882 | 156,279] +622m 
STUDENTS ‘ 
Fregenio departments: 
sted aissased pontteoreresccnasencecl 38, 38, 825 33, 185 
WOME 42st et cto be ed 20,911 | 23,083 22, 47 
a 1 Se eee oe ee, 59, 200 61, B58 55, 632 
Ci te dopartmenta ——} 
PO Schnee tearasinaayébatnticces ee 212,405 | 230, SIT 347, 005 . 
OMG ce rpceapssaicbdete tani tts. 6),130 | 128,677 | 196,482 7, 78 
Obed : wecse 5 -tcksiot ence tcty, 841,082 | 486,209 | 605, 458 
Graduate dopartmants: RUE = 
ap ee ees eee y 6, 504 0, 837 18, 444 20, 150 
WOR bi 5332525 at fen Bee ee 2,806) . 5,775] 10,955 12,341 
pa Total wenen Se wereganesben tases 9,870| 15,012] 2% 700| 32,500. 
ee 6b, 63, 205 92, 581 
WOME. Wi inthe ce neck iodcmasen 6,683} 3,836] 5,681 6,82 
ee AY, ee #3011 | 68,070| 71,287 | 67, 131 | 91, 516 | “a 
Total oumber, excluding duplicates: —_ ——ae ben 
1 RC OP ees a eae | 119,860 | 162, 809 
Women...............--.__- Lo palasd 63, 831 61,385 
pict de ortted tape otal itch: 173,091 |" 224,284 | 292, 690 1 822, 805 
Btudents in certain engineering courses: = a 
ete) Mtigitioortnng oo ooo nono ot een fnce eee saclensedns at. 
* Olvil engineering.........-..0.. 1,196 | | 3.140 
he et pds nde cmucanul prop awecme oe ye 
Mini ereioering ~ tl EE THEN Pechsacohe] 3,381 
‘ Chemieal fp damp rpescpas atopic hel seis ss i ses eek ht 


1 Incind 
# Includes 1,073 men and 1,255 women ther ae 
poe tt ig in other de: , 


ea 082 Men and 1,239 women in other epartments, 
ino ts. 
law, dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary mad} 
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TaBLE 1.—Review of statistics. of universities and professional schools, by 
: ube decades, 1890-1926—Continued +t 


Se 
* First dogrees In theology, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary medicine, 
TABLE 2.— Degrees of doctor of philosdphy conferred in course in 1926 
Btate 
“University of California : ‘ 583 4 
California Institute of Technology... +2222. ooo 16 0 
Leland Stanford Junior Universitx...-.-.---- 0707 a. 21 4 
University of Colorado é 2 1 
-| Hartford Seminary Found 1 0 
Yalo Uni 65 7° 
ie bhd Se webs BJ. Oo 
Da. 0 7 
See ee HY 3 
Robert proakiogs Graduate School 10 4 
-| University of Chicago..... iL 32 
be Northwestern University 6 2 
Do. ._. University of Dlinois__. 58 2 
Indlang.__....--.-._ Indiana : a 8 0 
low 14 0 
2 0 
40 8 
£ e | 
4 
6 0 
1 6 
6 1 
7{/~ 9 
4 a. 
oe ptittb watch ae adellife C oracles aegwgalusacedtes 6 g 
Do. Clark Univorsity..........--.._...__- 6 0 
Uni ty of Michigan..-..... 2.0.02 22-22: -s n-ne asc0esee, 45 a 
Mi aks “EPL Universit of Mts hy ; e ® 
nnesoto..... 2.2... versity of Minnesota... -- 0... leeeeneee. 
Missouri University of M ; % 1 
Do. Washington University. ...-.-.-.-..1..--............ sss. 5 i 
Nebraska......-....-"] University of Nebraska. -........22277777777700 72777777 3 0 
Sc] Rilo Upon | 
Do.. 20 0° 
New Yorky...-.-.1.1:] University of Buflalo.....22227777777 1 a 
+ Do.............:-| Cornell University:..........20022277777 69 3 
1 SLE age OE 13 ] 
‘ape bsedetileseruces 6 Il 
Waal. 3 8 
Be Bo Universit 4 o- 
nyt ve one ll 
2. Be Polyteohinig if fee a? 
hy ~ hy a Th 
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TABLB 2—Degrees of doctor of philosoph y conferred in couraa in 1926—Contd. 


State Institution Men |Women 


| 


verar a Dnlversity of North Curpiinass...c 2s foe Aer 11 0 
wre oe. ox EA North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering__. j 4 
eebede Ualversity of Clneinnatl 22 ee 8 q 
odes ener sec! hio Sta » 2 
nels VETER Serie: Shes dahl a Prpey 1 0 
baditembesnencn tude ee bl tees e i a 
ropsie College......... 4 } 
bhansge University of Pénnsylyanin.. of Sie M : 
we adeioclectenmws Duquesne University... I 6 
---| University of Pittaburgh. 2020000000207 Ki t 
-| Ponnsylvania Btate College. -. 2200212722222 1 -0 
Brown Univeraity...._.__. fi 0 
MSM oc osdlideces Unirorsity of Texng...__- 2 + 0 
-] Rico Institute... 1 a 
Sa Er | University of Virginia _ 6.39% R ‘0 
---------} University of Washin PPA ES as : sa Samus ps ee Ap a 5 0” 
melentet University of Wisco ee ee 67 10 
ea’ ; a 
oy, 4 ’ ~- 
BENEFACTIONS ; 

The total amount of gifts and bequests,’ excluding Zrants A the 
United States, by the several States, and by the muni palities, 
reported for the year 1925-26 is $118,144,084. Of this amount, 
$29,473,324 was for increase of plant, $16,296,152 for current expenees, 
and $72,374,608 for increase of endowments, Gifts of. more than 

7 . x 'y 
$100,000 each, received during the year, were reported by 176 univer. 
sities, collekes, and professional schools, the total for these institutions 
being $103,428,659. A list of these 176 institutions follows: - 

. TABLE 3.—Benefactions of $100,000-or more 

Bate * Institution Amount 
Alsbama.._.__. Birmingham-South-| $131,415 |} Illinow_....... 
ern Co! 7 . - ago. : 
Arkansas, .__.. Galloway Wortan's 116,364 |) Dow... Northwestern Uni- 
College, ie + 
Callfornia._....|, University of Call. 4,318,889 |} Do... Lake orest Collega_. 
fo aia, fell §- DO, se cae McKen Collen. 
+ Do.........] Pomona Co ----|* 415,174 sepeben an North Central” Col- 

Do.._.__- =.| Loyola College.......)) 112 000 } 

Dow ue. Col leda= mess 434, BAG woeeeene=] SOGGY _Lollege.....__ 

Do... z..-| California Institute 139,667 |} Do... . 

of Technology. 
Do.....-... Leland Stanford Jun- 
Jor University. 
Do......... Dalvenity of Red- 
ands, i 
Colorado. .____ University of Colu- 
0. 
Do: 5.2 Colorado College... ... 
Do....-__._| University of Denver. 
Connecticut ___. eeren UVaolveralty 
Do...... 2. Yale University....-. 
D. Columbia.../ Catholic University 
a of Amorica. BE ass all 
Do........- Washington Do-__.....:. 
University, Kenltucky.._... 
. Do. ........ Howard University. . Do........ 
+ Do...,.... “Robert Broekings 1 
a ' 
Georgia... ..... Georgia School of 130, 000 
Technology, 

Do...... Palos College.._.-_._ 105,000 /} Do ___.... 

Do.... 2... Anes Boott College. 116,000 |} Loufslans. .._.. 

Do......... Emory University. .. ah 

Do.....-__. B Gol pacsge 325,000 |} Do. ....... 

Do.._.-.... Reinhardt C Ses 183,000 |} Malno..........] Bates College... .. 
Illnois........ Tilinols Wesleyan 248, 016 || Maryland....--| Goucher College. .... 

Dalversty Sie ee |] 3 Doge sden-5 

Do...,,.<..] Armour Inatitute of 170, 873 

Dor.......- 


Cheers Bectogea 208, 000 || Masobustta.- 


Poteeeres 
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7 TaBLe 3.—Benefactions of $100,000 or more—Continued * 


7) 


SOs Institutian 


Maraachusetts. Gordon College of 


.| Harvard niversity.. 
Massachustts [nstj- 
tute Or Techaoloey. 


Se 


Reserve 


et sway 
.-| Ca As 
peel gts el | menyan, Ralies- 


iliiams College. .-.. 
University of Michi: 


_.| Ralamnzoo College... 
-| Olivet Col " 
University of Minne 


: chccrdin College, |: 


| Catloton Coiloge......[ ‘ “"")) Pacific Collego..:.-.. rT 
ft. Olaf Col. ~y pdeds ta] 0 
ane ‘allege of St, ther- 


BRS RESRaeS 


sepepyyyyy 
me 
& SB5e88e ssegunsugas 


BE 


= 


. sity. 
ey College, : pon College... .. 251, 
Bt. Do 179%, 
Ousiavns "Adolphus P aH 
. Missi zIDp State Col- 2 aM 
Balneven College ---| 200,001 |}  Do.!.-._.__| Franklin and Mar 4 
University of Mis " 
om. 236, 
t5s-5 ] :..| Drezel Institute... 178, 112 
144,048 I Medical 205, 84 


College. 
hah an University ' pf Penn: 
000, 000 
1, Sil, 435 valve Cy of Pitts- 
begetss a, On 


41 os ; 
| paz eee || Do Y o.. 


ego 
sm a Untiver- 


5 University of B aio. 


Ua on College... 

s Bamiltcs Collage. ... --| Southern Methodist 
Cornall University... ; 

..| College of Mt. Bt. 


nosnt, 
College of | of 4 City 


Columbia Dulverstty. 
New York Univer- 


Southwestern Bap- 

ML at Theological 
-| Baylor Universit <= 473 
| Miadieb ie oe 


poked 215, 000 


Randeiph «Macon 300, 181 
University of Vir} 102, 844 
a. 

Mili 130, 000 
Led tary 30, 

Randolph « Macon 133, 499 

ester, Woman's Collegs, 

Union University..... 108,715 || . Do---....-.. Roanoke Pa arn 132, S33 _ 

Rensselaer Polytech- Waggon al Callens, 104, 010 

no Tnatute. r wan. | ike 

..| Beloit College.......*- 200, 764 

rer ie 164, 676 


. gonsin, 
Do.......-. Marquaita “Datver- 


oe? 


-| Loulsbarg C -| 184,032 
- College, os Total.....|. hie piddiede LL LL) 10a, £28, Gog ° J 
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-  ~ Tapue 4.—Professors and instructors in universities, ‘colleges and professional’ | 
se - achoolein 1925-26”. eg de 


la 


Professional | Other de {| Total number, 
partments 


| 
7 departments! ne | 
‘ ———— | 
: 1 
" E E a 
16 il fi 
10, 721 | 14,182 B50 | “BAS | 48, 049 | 135% 
132 32 12 37a] 1 
Batic GY ha aah . ---.-| 112 aT 
270) it 
18} 2865] 7a 
< 615 1 
540 72)" Wl ON sceccelveaass 713 @ 
ectse. [Soi 2. - Ba Wie hs usbconcthaeles 58 4 
_ 8) > OM p25 12 a 1] 10m] 
FA aS 168 rr 17] * 0 7 15 100] 18 
othe st hitas. “48| 30| 32 2}. 6) 2] sm] mM 
pel ee oes ee ~ 414 rx] 6t ool. 4 2} im|' s, 
Milinois...- 222... "LT 657 | 1,343. 59 %. ° 3, 300 Cs] 
Indians.........__-.- 46 270 162 1 i -6] 1,044 tm 
Towa... 2... 8. 1, 045 485 178 1 15 iw) Lea) °o 
Kansas. .......22..... OOS 327 i) MN] @ 32; Bed 49 
_ Kentudky 334] 1420) 234 8 1 26 | ps m 
Louisiana. - s{ 17] gi} ou] o 5| B70) + ny 
Maine____. 5 2» & Oy) Fe ee 21 
Marylan 005 221 595 15] . 4 1,3% |- W 
2,025 576-| + 804 31]. 2. 4 013 @ 
Michi 1, 108 T4 335 10 13 13] 1,847 m 
Min Tl |* 306 47 10] 12 16] 1164] a 
Mississippi ~ 190 166 12 Oo; 2 2B 20; @ 
Missouri 806 380 818 2%] 18 3] 1,642 bY 
Montana-:: 143 4 O }..2..-R..-2.. 185 4 
: , 
Nebraska..........2.. 440 184 262 2}; 3 37 770 mw 
Nevada.....-.--- ee} A fete X86: De atic late boidbectschd 56 16 
New Hampshire....._ 3 12 0 304 l4 18 ee eT ee 318 K 
ew Jersey._..,....__ 15 32 6 514 65 06 4]. .7 3 635 n 
New Meaioo........__ 4 15 0 pO) Sc eee Seer @ Me Be Cae 86 W 
New York............ es) m5! 12 1,037 | 218) 83] 38] 41] oss] 108 
North Carolina._._... SI) 42 05 329 A] 1 1]. TSS a 
North 1 ‘akota........ 4 25 74 33 4 9 2 262 ut 
ode Keates by 52] 98 49 > 604 6% 12| 16 2|'2,733) 78 
Oklaboms ........... 13 2% 170 121 4 9 7 512 Fil) 
a)... Seen 140 139 7] 3 8] 550 
Pennsylvanis......._. 553 | 1, 500 89; 60 4 | 4,458 q 
Rhode Isianfl_._.._... oe Oa | ee een SUES rei 196 W 
Bouth Caroling....._. 27 21 0 0 13 306 355 
+ South Dakota... 2... 9} i] 13 84 2» a 9] 20] 0 
| #  “‘Pennessse.......--... 2] 42 162] 433{ 2] 15) 48] go7| ob? 
Wet ee 87] 77] 127 535] 20); 20] 2] B7] Las] 
Utalsn css l 7 19 2 & 18 0 3 4 24 106 
Vermont............. 4 7 0 wu 51 OL epecsladiuase 251 My 
3 Lbwawed cece. 31] 18] 63 230] 258 9] 16; 4] onl] m8 
Weshington_......._. s| 47 5 19 32 2] 3 5} 50] mW 
> West Virginia. ....... 11 19 30 OL B Q 0 18 282 im 
Wisconsin. ........... 17 66 2B 263 330 18 53 45] 1,239 ur 
yoming............ 1 2 9 37 5 Te cad Haein “4 a“ 
Outlying parte 
Alpska... 2-22.00... seosmel AR) AR 13 4 
Hawall..-2--- = Boasns Jpencenecleenccnsfsusenefcestene] 4] 
Porto Blgp...222 2222 ai od RS Rea ease | 
1 Inoluding engineering. ‘ , ¢ \ 
‘Includes theology, law, medicine, denlistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary medicins. 
‘ < 
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Taste 5,—Siudenis in universities, colleges, and professional schools in 1925-26 
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TABLE 11,— Degrees conferred on women bi universities, colleges, and pro essional 
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Tani.e 12.—First degrees in certain professional courses erred on men and 
on women by yniversities, colleges, and professional schools in 1926-6 
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Tables 13.—Honorary degrees conferred by universities, colleges, and professional. 
achoola in 1985-26 
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engincering, 
« Comlmerce...-......-..-|-0----| 43] 2] 514] o71] 42] 3]...f apes 
Fs Ate nabuitngbaneteldbeeed bacdleack 
Dentistry. -...-2 22-222}. ee Be 
. Pharmacy. weamnet td een 1 ee tee he AST SY] OL co clutes 
Sunimer school (1925)..-!-.-- 33} an} oay7 | ass oe) 
"atension courses.......|...... S aA rad Hse 
Do... 2... Westminster Law 8chool_ 1] 13+ 8) a3] af yo: 
Arts and sclonces._....._|_.. 2. 1 bo selection 
Law. ..._-_ 0 sfvueuleccs 
Loretto,......... a Metyita aan 4 : Jad A 
para ory lid Ce ed ed beled 
Arts and acilences_.._____|_..__. 13 Q| 1 
Musie.................--|....-. 4 Oo; 2 
Summer (1925)... .....]...-.- 9 0 80 |....2-)- 222 /. 
xtension...........-.--}..-... 3 0 BF le5hs cc]ancoe|cecdluncklonca 
CONNECTICUT 
’ 
Hartford... _. perioed Seminary Founda- 105 97 
on. »* 
Religious education.....|_.____ - 4 86 
heology.._.-_... 22-2 jo ___. 60} i 
Tr:nlty College. -..2... 228. 24 0 
Arts and sclonoea......]..._.. 23 0 
Wadtintes oes or sepa by 1}. oO 
Special... .. 2.222. s ls 10 0 
Berkeley Divinity Schoo! 21 a 
(theology). 
Summor school (1925) .._}..___. a etl a mY A a 
-----| Wesleyan University..____. 600 0 
Arts and sclonces__.__ Avalencsls 54 
Albert “yr? nus | College | 1925, 0 
us Magnus College} 1925) 9] 10/ Of fl). 
(arts and sciences). 
alo Ugiversity............. 505 
and sclences........|:..... OM) Of G14] Of}. 
QOraduate school_....-...)...... 435 
talggtictg fof gS iccckecbte 
Mical engineering. ..|--...-}..-..-}.--.) 47!) Op epee pe 
Civil en ne mssUuveolompatalahe stein. 53 0 1] Of}... 
Electrical engincering.-|_..-..|...-_.|077 7" 41 0 4] OO}... 
echanical enginee 35 0 6} O}-.... 
Administrative engi- 181 0 pana na wal ceed 
nearing. 
Architecture.._. be 0 tea ene vlemess 
Forestry.__..... a0 i] 
Fino arts.... OS] BL) Ty] aft a 
Mudic............. 32 a ed Le CS 
Nursing....-~..2........ 0 3) Of 2f.. 
Theology. .......-......|..._-- 223 0 Ucalecsafasas 
1 Oe ne an ee bet IG 397 18 0 |.-.. 
Medicine. __.--....222 2). 222 189 7 2) 3) Of... 
Bummer school (1925)...|.-..-.|.-...|..... 154 ] a 
Extension courses......:|._.... $3) 876 7.22) 
agiiiary Ori 5 05.525 sasafoasncaleenen slopes 304 9 aS Bee SoS i Mee 
Connecticut College for} 1915 0} 52) Of 76)....)0.2. 0 
omen. 
Arts and sclences_...._..].-.... - ols lecpalamsatdces * 
"Included in arts and sciences, ‘ 
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Institution 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington.....) American University........ 
Arts and sclanoas...____.].. 2... 
Graduaté._..-.. 22.2.2}... 
Da... i... 2 Catholic Sisters College 
(arts and sciences). 
Summer schoo! (1925). -.|..._.. 
Extension courses... .._.}. 
. Correspondence courses. 
Do...-2...:. Catholic University of 


Arts andsclences........|... 
Graduate............:-.]. 


ee eed Sees 


‘oo 


448 
48 
90 
33 
0 
% 
ical Sosiueeriiig ndelacces., 0 5 0 |. 
Civil onginedring..._.. _0 3 0|.. 
Electrical engineering -- . 0 4] 0 
Mechanical engineering. 0 3 0 
hi O| -3 0}. 
0 | 1106 oO; 
oe | A oS he, Kawetie ud ate 0 1 0 
Do.........-]| Georgetown University. .... 0; 377) O 
0 81 0 |. 
WO elena Semmee lian fe 2 Lat, od FES Ss he er 
0 0} 198) oO 
0 0 43 0}. 
i:, 0 18] 0 
apie ah 2 aeeale : 38 0 
Do...---.... 2, 370 
ee Per ee ee 1, 524 
178 =f = 
|) eae eee 
ol ee Ce (> i ee r 8 4/ Of}. 
0 8 0 
F 0 6; 0 
0 8B; 0 
1] 2 0]. 
570 7) 64]. 
fae mah 77} 141) 13 
46 1 |. 
oa 1 0 |. 
Do. ......... Howard University 4........ r 60) 81 
é = Arts and sciences........|... 25| 68 
° ot Le 3/ 0 
tecture... .-,..-...]--- Ear tant 2; oO 
Education. ..:.-........].-..-2}..-...!0. 20. ath acted, 
Home economics. ._.__-.]...... 0 1 0 
: 0 1 0 8 Re rd eee Pen Bee 
4 4 4 1 6 |. 
6 0 a A 1}. 
12 0 4 vi") 1}. 
42) 2 6 M4 1}. 
18 0 2 P31] 1}. 
4 0 17 a |. 
casbitedssferscceladece 108 
3 0 0 
Deetebaduceleddes ofeunaant-sinsty Bl eccasslote soley 
68 2 127 
28 2 74 
43] 0 4 
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TMISTRICT OF 


COLUMBLA—Ccon. ve & 
Washington. ...- Hebets Brookings Graduate | 1924 15 1 wB 7 Jocceghddmedl 
Puserr4: Trinity College (arts and|1900| 17] 38 mj 365 
sciences). 
Do...-.--_-. Unites. tates College of | 1804 10) 0 O; 4] Of-...).-.. 
Veterinary Surgeons: y 
Do.......... Washington College of Latw.| 1898 2 6 155 u 
Washington| Washington Mlssionary | 1004 14 9 188] 147 
Tnhkoma] College. 2 
ark), Preparatory. : ns ed a he Pe Pn 
TR i ee ee a es aes ee a) es ee Ot ens kc feed 
De Land. ....... 
Lakeland_.......] Southern College............) 1902. 
Music ; RAK EER Me Te I 
Bl, Lao._........ Bt, Leo Collegaand Abbey..| 1889 72) OF} olf) Ofc... 
Pre tory f Ch ee ee ee ee 8 ee Cees 
pre dba Sclences.....-..[/.--...} 4] Of 4] OO] af, O|.---}----[L. 
Winter Park... Rollins Psr 1 109 PE] IS lobvcl 66 
. Graduate. -.........222.].-2...]--2-- |e Fae hae ae pee ears es Ura, | er MES 
Mitslisn i ses cvetss cts Sante 2 46 4 
Peaend ee ee CR bene Melaqese 3 
_ GEORGIA . 
Athens.......... Lucy Cobb Institute 1_......] 1888} 0] 25 O} 186 }......).....)-.-f. 0. 
: Paratory.._.........-|.-.... o| 183 Of} 308 enol tcc ee 
Arts and scienoss._......|..-... oO} 12 0 80 
AUanta......... Pte pens Pharmacy.| 1801 6 0 112 8 
Do...... +---| Atlanta Law School..._.. -| 1906 13 1 174 8) 6B) 4/....].-. 
0.2205 Atlanta Southern Denthi | 1887} 35] 0] 36] 1| 98] .0 |)... 
ege. 
DGS cnass- Atlanta ‘Pheological Seml- |...... 4 1 2 BY FB @ic.4.ksa; 
nary, 
Dp Mm babetuams AUants University ?........] 1869 ll} 18 170| 340) 9] IL |----J]----].-.. 
Proparatory.._.......-.-|...... 3 7 ABP ERB [ice calonsaafece sfootale sue: 
Arts and sciences........|...... - B 2 02} 100; OF JL |... J.J 
Letanadiigntegepeniduas Aloveceslousak 0 26 |. 22...) ..|--.fte- he 
8 school (1925)...|.-.... a1 | as] ameticticchesprcpe 
juimmer school (1025)... ./....- 4 ios 
Do..........] Clark University’. .__...---|'1870] 13] 11] agg] 231 8} 11}-...)-22. 
Pre 3 7 83} 105 J..... |... 
10 + 100} 128 8 
5) 0 7 0 8; O}-...}--.- 
| -3 416 1 40 
ll 2 157 Dine celecdatiegecleactioens 
19 1 251 S 39 
) RESTA AP MAREE ahs a) O| 8] of; 1) ORS 
13] 8 AO | 362 J. ee cone ewe wee 
4 Colored. 
= 
4. ; 
. M + 
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§ ie d * Btudents 
an 
‘ © | tnstructo 
Location Institution Ey . 
. ; 
¢i;eis 
_ a |e 
1 a 3 rt rf 
13 245 
] 115 
10 100 
> 2 0 
Oo; 8% 
2 0 
0 tet 
B| 106 
5 68 
44 
2 0 
3 1) 
4 0 
15 118 
3 32 
12 80 
Satelascebsleetis 6 
5 29 
0} 1,357 
0 180 
0 h78 
pectadape dt tt & L BS 
11] 147 
111 14 
0 “ 
edicipe ae Bs abe 0 190 
Bummer school (1925)..-|...---}...-._]..-..] asa 
Extension goursas....-_{....2.). 00) ne 
Forsyth. .._..... Bessio Tift College (arts and 15 0 
sciences). 
Gainesville. ...__ Brenau College ._........... 7 = i : 
Education. --.2 2.222222}... 1 1 0 
Home ecopomirs._._..._]..2... Q 4 0 
Fine arts...............-)...... 1 2 C1] 
Music..... 7 8 0 
laG La Cc ° 1" 9 
rangs....... range College _......... 
Arts and sclences........}...__- 1] 7]: oO 
+ Home economics ._ 0 a 0 
ine arts........ ,o] "2 0 
| Muses: -:2-22.--3.).22.. 0 5 0 
MoRao.......... South Georgia College 6] 7 40 
paratory............. 4; 3 37 
and sclencoes..._...-/...... 2 4 12 
Macon. -........ Mercer University.......... 65; 3] 3829 
Arts and sclences.._.... |... 0. . 62 2 384 
Graduate. -..-+-----s~es Gaatccladnddneisensel # eu 
oenmseren 18 0 lu 0 
Journalism. .........2.02/.-.- 2. 4 1}. 16 1 
Education. - 7 0 6 B 
Theology.-....-.-.....-|-..2.. 17; Oo 130 0 
WF ceca eaent a 0 i- 0 
19 6 235 | 170 
Do. Weal Cc is 8 H 608 
Lae ie eyan . 
“ Arts and aclences.......-/...... 7| &@ Oj; 430 
Bpectlal..........-2.2.-]...-.-[....--].-. fel 0 % 
0 1 0 46 
eles Oo; 4 0 
‘ome economics. .......)...... g a | 0 
| Fine arts, -.............-}....2. 8 0 
6; il 0 
1 Jantor college, 3 Colored, 
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Taste 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional achools— | 
Instructors, students, and graduates én 192, —26—Continued - . 
——— | a Saeed hone ene eet 


ff 


GEORGIA—Con, 


Oglethorpe Unt- | Oglethorpe University. -.... 310 
versity. . ®@ = Arts and sciences........]...... 40 
. Graduate. -.......2..2--]......,..-. I}. x 
3 0 175 
Journalism. .__..2..2222-).2 2-2. 1 0 82 
, Education. -.._- A me ane § bere 2 0 25 
Romo......2..-- Shorter College (arts and 10/ 14 0 
sciences). 
Waleska..._.__. 6) 8 72 
c 6 6 52 |. 
’ 2) 4 13} 
| 1 13 
Young Flarris.__. 9 4 
Z. ‘ 4 a 
bs 5] 1 “ 
DANO 
Caldwoll_.__....| College of Wdaho........._-_- 19 ar 
Arts and selenees...-----}.0. | 15 § 
Special.........-... podeeobe sinine 4 2 
Summer school (1925). -. 2 1 
Wesleyan...:..._.| Gooding Collego (arts and ~6/ 8 
sciences), n 
ILimwos : - 
Abingdon. .......| Hedding Colloge #:.......... 3] 90 B33 
Arts and selenices......-./. 02. Q 4 35 
1 0 7 » 
pwyesssgesaccs| 5 ao: 0 1 3 
0 3 8 
Alton............] Bhurtleff College....-.-____. 12) @ vy 
Arta and sciences........)......] m1} 4 
Special _..-.... 2... 2.22.2). 1 2; ,il 
Summer school (1925)..4..0 0) 8] 4] -" 1B 
Extension courses....__ h 0 uM 
Abrora__..._.._.| Aurora College... .. : 12 | tei) 
4 a 13 
t 8} S| 
etches tliciele ao Sontinne aiken hsetwn olen Sey fn] 
‘ 4 0 13 
Bloomtngton .. 30; 18 #48 ’ 
abe BE tea sd | 16 367 
“3 8| 0] i 
Won gars ntotwefancapalindho 
Bourbonnals._...| St. Viator College........... 72/] O} 345 
paratory......-..-.--[...._. 16} O| war 
moegeel eet’ 13 0 144 
Commerce. -. __ 4 0 “4 
Bummer school 1 0 15 
Carjinville......| Blackburn College '_._. 8 7 06 
Propuratory. a 6 25 
he, Dab AUER ERB 6 6 = 
, Carthago.....__.| Carthage College... 21) 16] 1h 
Wolo sadudadstolies loi 2 3 9 
p a] 49 Ee 15] 1} 145 
Bummer sobcol (1035) 772|-7777 ‘| 3] Bl a 
jummer scbool (1925).._)...... 
Obleago......... Armour Institute of Tech- *73| O] 70] 0 
boa pa tipstovesh[scenSslbaeecctowcse 2 0 
8 0 72 GQ 
eae 6; oO 0 
6] Oo 0 ‘ 
Af ae 4, -18) 0 0 
pane be 4) 0 0 
e 4 
eeinaccdbacctapices P| 0 0 
ovisatoon 7) 0 0 
Seeanedstcohase 32; 0 SS RGN Ne Pei Alii 


ri 

' Junior college. "Including 20 Instructors not listed by subject. a 

oO. 17830°—28-_f6 oo. sare 0 ni Pes RS, Rony: 
ERIC i ee soit a 
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ntinued 


6 72) 13) 8) Of... 
2 7 1g Ree eee 
4] > 68) 103 hee 
8 104 19) 2] a2)... 
rth 
Summer school (1025)- gf. ..... 2 “4 6 bs.s— fe cecleecslaes 
1S Ee aN Chicago-Kent College: ° 0} - 787) a1 
Do.....--- 0 Zl 8 
¥ Do_.:.......| Chicago Medical School..... 0 1s 12 
Do, -.-..--- 0 133 21) I3] 2 }....}.... 
. Do....-.-.-.] De Pau) University-......-. 27 | 1,740 |1, 
0 M6) 115 ]......]..,--]....)..-. 
P | 3) «(130 
peyee ll “4 
bncducbouaceguaresipoemmtless lances SS 55 
4 238 37 
if 90} O44 ]..-.-.}.2...).-- 
7 80} 160 
Paduccowtavesathtoelemancs 0 480 10 
12] 310} 2 
—_s 2 198 |. 
' | Correspondence courses .|._.... 0 5 34 |]... 2. 
No....----.. , 0} Bor] 2] Bly afte 
re fe 0 37 a senha 
Vogue ude bonmsacels, so33 0 39 4. eae 
eenhsaste 0 Zl 13 2]... 
TDe.... 23) 2,430) OS 30 |. 
9 23 1 ES em 
{ 16] ©6650] 201 30 |. 
1) 25 0 Q 
0 43 0 Oo]. 
0 113 0 0}. 
Home economics. . Sane 8 0 64 Seale 
Evening school.........-|...... 2) | 1,257] 000 
. Bummer echool (ies) omslsadece 3 356 | 334 
Do.......... ores University_ ae eey 14 | 2, 980 |1, 230 
Preparatory...:...-...--].-.... 0/1,015|° Of}. 
ide mode tlevasanl 7 882 |1,177 
Eegeendaebb pe Lia BSR Se ie lasass 
als scpettag syaotesp tivisse oO; 259 4 
Lact etpbeapbaceelpeonsy 6 461 17 “ 
Dentistry. .........-----]..-... 0 0] 125 
: Bummer school (1925). _. : tC Ph ee Be A 
: eapespunceneh Soares, Shs 17 |. 120 [1,040 }.....2}.22-2]-2-}... 
Do....-..... MoCormick Theological Of 17%} Of] 82) O4....)..-- 
| Do.:2,..-5%. se Theological O} W@W] Of}... LL... 
Do. ...--. Bt. Francis Xavier College 4 
“Gomme schoo " 
Do Uni oat of Chicago. voaee.-| 1800" v7 “AS [400 [336 |ia9 
a Oe AM vi y 
Arts and sclenoes_.......|.-.... 68] 3,305 }4,803'} 221 | 357 }-._]... 
Aha a deskoa(tadesehese Fat 9 4 mes a 
g 9 
~ | Boclal service adminis- |....._ 6] - 17] 17a) ly OB]. 


0, 4544) O) 4] O}-....).- 
BBW <  cdecp nats wepeeseccletoacs 0 
Medicine..,.....-..----.].-.-.. 19) 674) 77| 128] 13 ]..-.)....}. 
Bummer or schol (1925) , $-|-.-...].....-]--...] 3, 219 3,358 |...-2 2.2... 
Correspondence courses. = 
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Students 

= Loration Institution ] g 
=| 

A 3 

E 

1 + a | 


TLUNOw—oon. 


~ Decatur. .......| James Millikin University... 279 | 268 
. ’ Arts and a 122} 139 
; Oraduate. - oy er Coon bane Bae 0 3 
De aa POE Cee re Pe ey (em bind 10 12 
General eniginooring.....|....- 0 30 0 
* Commeros. .............[.-.--. 0 70 8 
’ Education. .____- 0| w32) 0 
‘ Home economics. 4 0 “a 
Fine arts. ..._.... 2 3 li 
Musto, 2. ....0..200....-]-.--2e ld 3 bs ] 
' R Extension courses.......|...---]..... |... 4 55 
Elmhurst_... Elmhurst Collego ........... 0 WwW 0 
Preparatory... .-.:.....|..2.5. 0 6 0 
Arts and Cee aes eee 0 Ws] "a 
Eureka.......... Eureka College_............. 9 100] 176 
Arts and solepogs........].-.... 7 48) 140 
Special, 2... n eagle cadfesac lube dee 0 7 
PUA fou. ce ckaacleckact. a 31 7 
~ Evanston... ...- Garrett — ae Insttutg 0}; 1) & 
Summer school (1925). ../...... 0 194 mM 
e« DOs... 20- Northwestern University. ..| 1855 36 | 5,939 2,771 
; Arts and sclenoes........}...... rT.) 813 [1,270 
Graduate. ...._._.. ae edolenenda 0 230; 161 
enbassencwencsnsclecnena|ec..afeue * ‘o st 
Commerove.-........ 1 323 25 
Journalism. ....._. 1 7 35 
Musie......-. 2.2.20... 0.Je. ene 6 35] 185 
jo ee AR ARS LeiscBsantes «8 33) 217 
| oe pedavasveiebilsabass 0 238 8 
Medictne...... 222.2222. /. 2... 5] 530 0 
tletry.c. isos aioe d.. 0 223 3 
4 a Bummer schoo} (1925). ..}...... 20 ee 063 
’ Mill | RSS aot) Se PERI DA 80 0 
= Oe. 080e, Norwegian-Danish Theo 2/ 0 m3; 0 
> ey Seminar y. ¥ 
Do... 2.25.2. Wesley Academy and Theo- 4) 1 17 Q 
: hr ee #/ 1 8] Oo 
z _ Special. ...-...-- fee ite if : 
, Ewing... Ewing College Poss ede 7) 4 57} 63 
tory....... 2/ 38] 32] 3 
Arts and sclenoes......_.|_.._. 5 1 25 2 
Eduoation........-...._])._... 1 0 17 18 
. DHURID. ein ca atnceten ale ceed! 0 2 8 18 
Qalesburg...._. saan college (arts and 3] 10] 375] 21 
Mili [styl ba SON Reed Pee Patil 195 0 
Do. -.-..... Lombard College............ 12 104 | 100 
Arts and scienoes......../.....- 10 176} 156 
Muslo.__... 2.222222 flo a Wy 40 fee ppl 
Theology....-........0.-|.....- 0 8 Blas cSacfustnsteass|tatlotee 
Summer school (1925) ...|..___. & 37 76 |... 
Godfrey........ -| Monticello Geminary 1_____- = 8 = 
paratory........-..../-..2.. 
rts and sclenoes........ pew 19 0 85 
, Greenville... Greenville College... ._. | 1893 17] #17| @ 
Tt eens Dees 3 19 25 |.....- 
Arts and sclenoes_......./..._.. 6 us} 142 
1. EET Ye Ee H 2 Kr 
‘Tacksonville..__. Tilinots College.....-._. | 317] zi 
aa Arts and sclences._.._...}...... 7 16 
’ ON” EPO RSIC Ss Seid ASD PAR a 


wos Ps esecsasere ercace 4 


4 
: . '§ Janier college, ™ Statistics of 1024, 
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4 Institution 
TLLUINOIs—oon. . 
Jacksonville... .. Tilfolé Woman's ene. 5 0 
a Arts and aeiences....._..|...... : 4 
* La Grange.......| B 6 160 
Sy 12 | } 
eee OE) | Byte 5 os netic cha le pede ag 12 
4; 0 40 
3) Ojr ® 
Lake Forest... .. 4' 2a]. 0 
0° 18 Q 
bed S wae 0 
Do..........| Lake Forest +) (arts 17 5 WwW 
Lebanon......... rhe College... |} 6} 17 
Sl ter and sciences 4 6 3 
ont 6 e& 560<6 6520 ae eeeslsee -+ 

Ee es ee 1 1 x 
Bummer school (1025). ..}-..... 8 3 2 
Lipooln._........ Lincoln College. .... 12| 7 119 
: Arts and scienoes)..__._./.... 9/ 4 71 
Muslen ccs choccccct tS lasete 2 2 3 
id NE a. se dk ee 3) 3| 4 
Summer come (1925). ..].--... 3 0 4 
Lalo... 2.2... Bt. Procopius College... 3) 0 MI 
ip ' 7 Preparatory eres open 2} Oo} 170 
Arts and sclenoes....___.}.....- : : a. 
Maywood.._...- T Beminary of the,| 1870| 8] O| 44 

FE Lutheran 

Monmouth., .... Monmouth College.......... 
dh ed woes J 
Mount Carroll. Franoee Shiver Behool 1777) iass |” 1, 2 ‘ 
’ Aria and ecienoes....-.-.)-..... 1} 19 0 
0 8 4 
set Morris...| Mount ant Morris Cilegs.. ry Aeoe itl] 4 63 
Arts and i 4 58 
Special. . pares hoes 8 
Summer schoo! (1925). 4 I 10 
Napervilla....... Evangelical Theological 5} 0 70 
ummer schiool (i Pe 1A 
Di seaescss North Centra Calne ts) 7 2 
“pe 12 772 
usi Je 3 13 
Extensi 0 .] 
Oak Park_......- Ks 0 

= solences) 

pe P mer t 6 0 
be : Re ary 5 0 
Corres he 5 0 
Peoria..........- Srey ‘olytechnic Insti- x 621 
: Arjs and selences........]..-... 2 | 20] 439 
Muale............,...-..]s2.-- 6] M 82 
Bummer school (i625). .-|...... % 7 m2 
Correspondence courses.|. 13 3 56 
Evening eters 7 13 3 200 
Roekford........ Rockford C CY. ady eyes 13] 32 0 
let clonces_......}--.-.. 8] 31 : 
Mee erat 8 
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= 
Lopation Tastitution 
~~ 
g 
a 
! a 
ILUNOIs—cantd. 
Rock Island... .. Augustana College... ......_. 37] 16 
Pre, NOUM sto cect cle cielacts 7 4 
> Arts and sciences... .__ wn 4 
Fine arts... 2.0. ..8.5.2.).-. 60. 2 0 
a mts aeblebtle cotta sh, 8 ° 
spression............. 
Theology... -. S| 0 
Summer school (1925) 4 ot] 
Wheaton. ....... Wheaton pollens ne oe dc saak H ¥ 
or 5<iziz 
Arts and éciences 10 7 
Wiis k ed hed eh 


wa: 


Bummer school (1925). _.|..... 
INDIANA 


Crawfordsville. | Wabash College (arts and 
rciences). 


Evansville_...... Evansville College. seasetay, 
Artsand 


Crowd « BE TIDR. «~~ -]-+----]--0-5-J---3- 
vil engineering. -......]...... 
Electrical enginvering...],..... 


! sos 


Sumrooe! 


Sueumer school (1935). 2)... 

talension courees.__....)..-... 

Franklin........ Franklin College.._...._.... 
‘ Artfan 


BSaxccse.iae BE 


» 
- 
- 


a 


Zu08 


PF 


aa 8 WSS SER SAT | 
Greencastle... De Pauw University... ..._ 
Arte and sclences.. ra Pi | p 
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' 
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m7 
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5 0 r) 
Hancock. ..... 6 5 34 
ewneaiteedviles ide 3/ 4 w 
eeree| ee aA 1 2 3 
at 0 0 
3 0 5 
Wiillsdale..-.....] Hillsdalq College............ 21.) 16] 2M 
; 19) 11] 208 
2 & 16 
Holland. ........| Hope College....... 25/ 10] 370 
, = 6 | ? Prinepstore.. 922.00". 7." «| 3 KS) 
15 4 318 
7] 3 pA} 
Do..-....... 6] 0 40 
Kalamazoo...... 20 8 22 
Monros........2. -1) 4 0 
"| Preparatory............./..0-.. Oo; 15 0 
1} 2 0 
ney Sesseticrs vredleta wdatelce S25 0 
rasa a 1] 35 0 
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i M 
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La 
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. 1 

Do..-....... 552 
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continued 
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Instructora, students, and graduates in 1925- 
. 
Professors 
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Location Institution 
EB 
ae | 1 5 
_ WASITINGTON 
College Plocs....| Walla Walla pole ree mers a 
Arts and eclences......-|...._. y 
* Bummor school (1025) ..-|.77777) "a ry 
Laosy....--....- Bt. Martin's Callege}____ 0 
Preparatory__.-_.--...-_].-.._- 0 
Spokane a are Saveur. _- 2... 1887" 0 
Po ween n ene Onzagh y-.. 
Preparatory....-.......-]...._. 0 
Afts and scienoes___..._| 0 
Graduate. ---.- 2 ef. 
Commoerce....-. 02. ‘@ 
Journalism_......2.0.2. |)... 0 
Education__ 2.2.0.2 /oo.._- 0 
> Mitsio =o ce 0 
LBW ec ncsss ili bens 0 
Summer school (1925). ._|_.____ 1 
; Ds a ee Whitworth College 6 
’reparatory......:....../..- woglichgestensoy 
T c liars t Puget Bout d_....)190a" H 
BOOMs... ....... ollege a on 
rts and sciances___ 8 
Mugle. Bic hs 1 
Bummer school (1925). ..|...._. 1 
Walla Walla.._..| Whitman College (arts and | 1866 9 
a sciences). 
wust VIRGINIA 
Barboursville._..| Morris Harvey College__._..| 1888 5] 10 
Preparatory -.........../...... 2 2 
Arts and sclenoea___.___| ; - 
Nethapy__...... Bethany College.....-.....| jadi 19] @ 
Arts aad sclences___ 19 9 


Elktos........... 
radus' Ape eee) (eueneee | ape palpcaas 
Harpers Ferry_..| Storer Collego 18... 7{| 9 
‘ we Preparatory.......22..02].000.- 4) 5 
“ Arts and sclences_._.....).. 3 4 
Lewisburg._._... Greenbrier College for QO] 16 
Women. . 
ne tory..... oevebbailesacel oO; 6 
Arts and sclences______.. 0 6 
Bpectal_.....2..2..2..0.. Oo; 6 
« Phillppl........ Broaddys Cc PN 9] 2 
Preparatory -....2......]...... 4 4 
Arts ‘and sclences___..._.}.__._. a} 38 
Spe fal... i. 0; 6 
Bummer sobool (1925). ..|.-.__ 2] 2 
E ON COUrHES.......).....- 2 1 
Salom,.......... ales € Oollege...... iki oat if 
‘ paratory._....-....-.f.....- 
Arta and sclences__....- |. 2... 12). 10 
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Music... 2... eee 10 | 12 
, Asbland......- Northland College. ....___.. 
x ' Preparatory......--... 2.2.02. 
_ Bololt...........| Beloit College.....--. 
Graduate... ._.... = 2 zs 
Milton.2....+....| Milton College.......... --| 1887 | 14 106 
Arts and sojences......._|.__- M4 oo 
Muaje__. 2. ---|..- 1 48 
Milwaukee. _... 
x _ Unclassified engineering.|--.---|......).-.-- OE altaes 
Chemical engineering. _ .|_ 0 20 0 3] oO 
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ree Uae n 1 19 
Do..,.-...-- 42 0 
Mount Calvary .| 8! 0 OO} = Of...--.}-.2. ‘ 
, ooh! be “Preparatory, 2..2.3231 [6.02 O71) 428°] ot 
“= At and sclenees......-.].... 2. 0 a) (DP hes yeedhce 
SE SPR On 0 35 ssdencletsszire 
Nashotsh........| Nashotah House_........__- 0 62 
A 0 82 a 
eS ee PEM 0 30 
Plymouth.......| Mission House Collego...... 0 79 
‘ 0 OL 
/ Theology.._...........-.|.....- 0 18 
Praric du Chien-.| 8t. Mar i a a 
‘ pecial. 8. 6] 4-0 
Summer school (1925) - .. 6 O} 120 J.s----}..... 
Ripon..........- Ripon Collegp....-.........- 16 {| 2M} 
. . Arts and sciences......_. Bezeee 16 24 37 
cabsbevnrenestasaclssea- 8 27 BS Yageshalintc2}_: = are 
22; oO 
Bt. Francis.....: 0} 322 0 
» |  £Preparatory.........-.-./.-.... 0 140 0 
y rts and sclepows........].....- 0 87 0 i 
* 4 O| + 86 0 ' 
Watortown...... : ‘ . 8 ch js 0 enee|---- 
reparntory....--.....2}:.:..- , coal 
* Arts and sclences_.--- ==]... o| uz] 8] _ ii a 
led ---| 225 0 
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Bound 
yore 
n 
libraries 
g 
ALABAMA 4 
Athens Colloge for Yoting Women. 8,000 | $04,000 [.:..__.....) $457, 800,|.-00 
Birmingham-Southern College___- 20, 000 160, 000 $000, 000 
How: College... --. 2... 22... 20, 000 06, 035 ,, 460, 000 
Judson College. ....- 2.2... 11, 000 134, 618 308, 462 
Marion Institute.......-..... 2... ¥ 5,000 65, 000 190, 000 
Woman's College of Alabama... _ 8, 160 48,474 190, 976 
81. Bernard College 11, 000 52,000} =80,000) 200,000]... 
th Hill College 25,000) . 120,000) 75,000} 20,00]... 60, 000 
Talladega College!__._......-.-_ 26, 000 54,000 j...-.-2 2... 218, 204 
Tlenderson-Rrown College......... 000 32,240) » 63,700) 234,027 )|._._._...__. 
Ouachita Collage... __- , 000 04, 208 87, 272 
Arkansas Collage... 8, 200 65, 215 a 
College of the Orarks_. 8, 000 33, 137 4,500} 200,500}... 
Central College. -..---. 25. 4, 000 35, 000 10, 600 
Hendrix College... ....-.---_----- 21, 800 89,373 26,100] 202, 987 |... 
Arkansas Baptist Collegal____.._- 3, 500 25, 000 60,000} = 88,000 | 
Little Rock College... ......... 1, 00 40, 000 40,000; = 730,000:; 600,000 |.-- 77 
at. J 7 ry 
VEIT Joe ceca sande dddunandecee'se 8 O00 |...-2 205. -fennascenteelsceusserenen|caseaesesse-feo-l- pn 
Galloway Woman's College....__. - 6,285 76, 000 29, 000 
Pacific Union Collego.....-.---..- 8,50} 43,083) 25,587] 24086) ato74|.. 
Lincoln College of Law..._-_...... 1, 200 SF, BOD 2 2Ltc S20) Joan one ce|-pabecebenssbbnsssie te 
College of Notre Dame____.._.... 4, 000 15, 000 40,000 / 185,000; 25,000]... 
Ber 7, 500 18, 400 20,000) = 123, 748 jo... 
Paciflo School of Religion. __..... 25, 000 76, 808 94, 000 
Pacifico Unitarian Bchoo) for the 7 
Ministry.: 2.22.02. 0:.2.2-...2. 10, 105 23, 448 |.-.--...-.2 
Fomona College.......-.......... 51,000} 200,413 | 333, 269 
ollege of M 6, 558 42,333 4,420) 146,619) 49,036 |. ——— 
Calliorale Christian College... __ 2, 807 60, 000 85, 233 
‘oll 
and Bu Sadedes-gcate detatt + 1, 000 14, 734 15,077) = 35, 188 |. 2.22 | 
Loyola College.....-.............. B00} 65,000] 120,000} son, 000 |°- 2277777 
Occidental College... 24, 000 107, 160 219, O08 
Southwestern University. 1, 700 20, 878 150,000} — 140,000 |---| 
University of Southern 84, 000 $02, 146 | -..------.. 
8t.*Patrick's Seminary_.......___ 20, 000 $0,000] 80,000} 700,000)... 
ills Col a 38, 000 230, 056 
Bt. Mary ‘s Co 17, 845 77, 875 
Californta Inst 17,885 | 439, 137 Rb, 
Pasadena College. _.-...--.. 2... 3, 600 &, 679 83,875) 32.803) 18,000]... 1. 
University of Redlands__.....____ 18, 366 181, 345 179, 135 
Bacramento College of Law._._____ i) AOD ctw geass Sbeteeet eictshiees-cocke i 
San Francisco Theological Semi- a 
NATH Ww alice oes wb eBse bene ct 100. lec aeweekndtlsinsensone. 
Chu ™ 
Patiiis <0: gC on acit ecw toe Ch a 
Collego of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (dental) ..--..........2... 8,600} 54,354} 85,000) 86,000 |... | 
Golden Gate College..........._-- 500 
Bt. tins College... 22-2 cu} 18, 000 
Ban Francisco Law School.._..__. sl A ies ek See EON Tea Serre] (RE 
Dominican College.-...-..-.-...-- Lt | ee ea) ACN MIF) ., SOG PRP SE NET Yt are 
University of Santa Clars_..___._. 70, 000 Sef aytaes sant! PO eee 
Leland Btanford Junior Uni- 
Versity___.-....----.--2.-...-..-] 390,000 | 2,473, 768 |..--.2._ 
College of the Pacific___........-.. 17, 000 
Whittier College. .oesecsscsecccce. 1, 765 
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COLORADO 
H ce 
Colorado College._......-......... $711, 100 
Colorado wee. *s College. ...... 4 
it School of ‘Theology... axes 
+  Unlversity of Denver........... 
nister Law Schoo}......._. 
Loretto Holghts College.......- ze 
* CONNECTICUT 
* Hartfon Seminary Founda’ , 
Prinlty Coblegn. 2 Et Es 
Berkoloy Divinity School..... 
Wesloyan University... 
J M Cc —-M 8. 
Yale University._......-...-...... 
Connecticut Collage for Women: 
° DISFRICT OF COLUMBIA 
* American University........__.. s! 000 
t Catholic Sisters College... : ear 
ey xeeae \E- 
n Uni ai dogmas aw, 
me Univers ty Gh ~ 
a= aS bir ul 
Redana) Univer fy Law 8 1. 00 
Oraduntener ehool|. « $m 
Wibnineroe Cogs of La him 
Washington Missionary College...| | 10.000 
' tortpa * : 
John B, Stetson University...._. 000 
Collage, Contry ono 
Bt. jae mee gad Abbey....... - 12,000 
Collega_..-..........-2-.. 14772 
GEORGIA , 
“Lucy Cobb Institate......... 0} 10,000 
* Atlanta C of Pharmacy_____.|.. 2. aed) 7 bay 
Atlante Low OS) 1,000 1,000 j.. 2220.22. 
Atlan thern Dontal College. - 1,000] 110,037] 41, 400 
Atlanta Theological Se: ----.1 ” 7,000 10, 000 25, 000 
Atlanta University !_......00 0 0 16, #3 20, 006 95, 
Clark University /_. 2... Vitis Ts 5,400] 100,000] 100,000| , 200, 
jarmmon T' calSeminary!_| . 18 000|..-........ 17, 000 40,000] fon, 
pan eal oa 2s,” 6, 500 68,900} 46,200]. 450, 901 185,000 | Bt, 015 
| Morris Brown University WAY 3, 000 10, 000 50, 350 101, 090 jo._- eel. te 
Southern, ollegs of P Pharmacy -.__ 300 By OOD as. <2 2s fb en | Bpcecncddadfp kts: 
Paine C 8,611] 18,600 110, Opa 113,946 | 123, 000 | = 30,374 
| Andrew 3, 000 19, 500 4, 160, 000 J... 22. 33, 000 
Boott 17,600} 114,005 | 184,085] 608, 234 2-777 # cai; 378 
ont Co 17, 000 25,000 |, 130, 204 208, 670 160, 000 98, 
Uni 98,000] 430,008) 837,839 8,464,167] 993,817 | 4,08, 905 
Tit : 40,000 Hh, M6 200 M7, 752] 160, 79, 
> 1 70,000} 77,000] 323; 000 194,000} 325, 
laG [eo : 7,960] 35,000| 50,000 252, 000 177, 000 1ai,} 
South Georgia College_—,. dacwate 3, 000 31, 780 15, 000 193, 000 45, 000 25, 000 
Merver University ._...._- 5 ey ~ 30, 780 75, 876 | 400,000] 425,000] 200,000} 873, 100 
W Collega.....----..--... 11,015) 105,201 | 300,000] 304m]... | 668, 000 
alegre 17,000 ). 100,000 }- 200, 000 #300, 000 850, 000 10, 000 
Reinhardt College. FST 5,000 | “60,000°|"""Bo; 000] — t80 000 "50 ono | 60, 000 
‘Young Harris BU EA be 5,000} 18,000) 30,000) 78,000] — bao0o| 125, 000 
| * mano v 
| of I enntabtganshdbics 7,000) 24,784) 21,700| 104,800]_,........0.. 608 
|< Gooding Colla] Bo] AEBS] RRO] 2M eee "20, 000 
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Tledding College. -_...... Sr OT | ee eee, (ee » 52,000 J | 
Bhurtleff College... $87, 000 258, 000 $437, 477 
Aurora Colloge.....- | AT 31, 852 , 761 201, 451 
Ilinots pa fe University... ..- 125, 900 000- » 204, 443 
St. Viator College 98, 000 282, Ve Shes ps 
* Blackburn College 31,618 223, 067 
Carthage Col 72, 000, 221, 885 589, 400 
Armour Institute ye ) 638, 000 
Bethany Bible 8c 4,080 27, 7380 104, 461 57, 038 
Chicago College of Osteo 1,300 25, 733 188, 467 Pe ha PE 
cago-Kent Colle Sk SAA | Late he OE ee 
Chicago Law Behool_ 2. 3,500 1 T ae San ha 
Chicago Medical Bchoo).......-___ 1,000 25, 000 100, 000 
Chicago Theological Beminary_--| 60,000} 30,000 330, 000 
De Pau) University......... 15,000.) 120, 000 850, 000 
Jobo Marshall Law 6chool....___ 4 4,100 6,000 |. ey | 
Lewis Institute .....2,....7-7-221] 2800] 90s, 890 443, 333 
Loyola University. .--°---"-7777""] so7;000 | 980" 000 2, 200, 000 
McConnick T Seminary. 65,040 |. BAS, 100 
Meadvillo Theological School... 40,000 225, 000 
t. Francis Xavier College... x 17,800] 61,200}......._... 1p113, 49 
University of Chicago... _. ---| 739,213 1), 232, 815 
Jamos Milikin University. x 19,618 AGS 718, 200 
Elmburst College... 12,000 81,707 435, 000 
Eurcka College... 18,000 | 116,000 262, 000 
Garrett Biblical Institute. _...... 216,000 4,310, 360 
Northwostor University. .._..___ 803, t00 1, 084, 500 
Norwegian-Danish T 
alt Ae ee | ae en ee Pa! fra 
Wesley Academy anil Theological 
1 Hint F Sawbisatc Ge Ke 12, 500 | | 75, 000 
Ewing Cofluge...-- 000 TT 6,000 65, 000 
Knox (ollege....- BS, 441 O58, 733 
bard Collego..-..-.... 7777 00, 017 232, 630 
Monticello Seminary 222222222277] ogo |. | 2, 000, 000 
Greenville College. 31, 008 143), 197, 70,000} 118, 
inols Collegy. 2... 69, 025 210, 300 74,000 | 1, 105, r 
Illinols Woman's College 130, 837 088,033} 275,000 600, 
Broadylow Collogn..._._. 46, 725 213, 720 156, O78 }.,....--. aod 
ory: Falls. id, co bee 6, 600,000 |........... 400,000 |... eee euull 
Lake Forest Colloge...-... || 37, 146, 719 52a, 050 323,500.) 1,511,319 
McKendree College... B, _ 2,000 108, 000 100, 000 368, 962 
Lincoln College... 2... ce 3 23, 100 154, 712 12,000 300, 000 
St. Procoplus College...» || 000 161, 6a 890,107 |e. fe eee nee 
Theol ecnipery of the Evan- 
gélical Lutheran Church... | 15, 000 20,46 313, 104 71, 274 323, 801 
fonmouth College... 48, 000 BS, 600 702, 100 185,000 | 1,060, O00 
vances Bhimer School. 6, 005 33, 283 360, 684 187, 688 130, 000 
Mount Morris College...-_ 20, 000 27,075 305, 000 65,000} _ 236, 133 
Evangelical Theological Seminary. 6,248 10, 000 ase demonna 161,928 |...-.-2 2 ie. 
orth. Contml College. ........ 0 20,000 102, 423 736, 504 118,268 _ 613,485 
Hovary | Pe RST a 14,000 }* 14% 28 1, 086, 767 }_.... 202, 323 
Bmdlo iytechnio Institute... _. 20, 000 225, 000 600, 000 | 1,70 | 2,745,000 
Rockford Corer Ri abaso se Gests: i XA 16,000 117, 862 ie ea 463,158 |... qedae a ie 
Augustang College. .............. 40,000] 37, 046 i} 006, 290] "940, O40 
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TRDLANA ‘ 
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+ ae Bhp igen aire inks] ape] Mea) oR | 
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Butlor College. _...-...-ceespeesc] «OM 76, 000 |" "508; 600°|""” {Goa * 
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: 2 Th Py a 
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Kendrick Theological | OC 
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Bloomfield Feeciogical Seminary 6,514 7,452.) 100, 000 130, 000 
of St, Rlicabeth. 00. | 5,000 | = 271, @25 38, 008 + - 1; 224, 355 
Stevens Institute of Technology... 13. 000 200,000 | 73,000] ), 025, 000 
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Jamestown College....__..... maze 9, 000 79, 420 49, 100 6 000 685, 491 
Daiversity 12,000] 190, 000 85, 000 000 J... "S04, 228 
Moun fou Unig Col 30° O00 202,705 | 143, 922 744,048, 
exe. 8,000} 42,500} 34,000 300, 000 
faders College 34,000 | 157,005 | 140, 000 1, 156, O64 
Bjuffton Col : 8,000} 66,745 | 100,823 225, 000 
Cedarville College... _. , 8,000] 12000] 10,000 183, 000 
Olpelonatl Co oo Sot “Dental 
exsist Sle 650] 15,000] 22,000 
Cincinnati Dolkees ox Pbarmoacy..: 3, 000 16, 000 26,000} = 12,000 |... 222. 
College of the Sacred Heart....°--| 000 | 198,000 150 000 TERE na SSN ENTTET 
Eclectle Medical Collen ey ae 1, 500 6,000] | 7,500/ 86,000 |....__....-- 60, ‘ 
een pion College. 2302 aan 68, 000 | 1,200,760 |... 2 O70, 231 
cal Raminary i. 72,000! 19480], 638, 186 
Mount beol ary’s Seminary of . 
Wet icti ee, 20,000 100,000 | 60,000 | 31,000,000 |... 2-2. 
Bt. Xavier Colloge-......._.....- 57,000 | 120,000] 300, 000 201, 100 
Case no} of Appi Science. ues 10,544] 348, aN 473, 308 3, 410, 483 
. Tohn Carro 40,000 | , 150,000] 750,000} 180,000 |---| 
of tow Lady arthe age. 40,000} 160,000 | 200,000 | 1,000,000 222720777777) ttrr ttre 
Ursuline Co cies: oe 6, 000 000 | 100,000 | 0, 000 }. 22 
Wi Reserve University 290, 000.| 912735 | 1, 750, 386 7, 633, 055 
Capital University... 10,000] 75,038 413 a00 Mb, 105 
Bonebrake Theological easier 8,000 |. + 96,237 | , 107, 161 mig tne 
Central Theottigieet cal Seminary of r 
Heformed Church in United 18, too 18 00 42, 000 187, 028 
Universit of Doyton.- celyestsee--| 18, 500)1* 285,000 | 927,000 L beeoat 
Deflance gd. - i 11,38 61, 924 77, 500 40, 733 
Ohio Wesigyan t Univaraity-—-- 140,000] 306,705 | 125,43) 1,957, 970 
Findls eeevten-es-eee] * 9,000] 12000 23 000 277, 
Kenyon 45, OW 4, 000 000 1, 647, 811 
Olondals College 2,600} 10,000) 48, 000. "40, 
Deniso 60,000} 337,005 |.........] 1, 7k 003 | 3, 100, 570 
Hiram Collegs 27,000] 95,876| 31,880 1, 367 
Marietta Co! m0 oop "77,000 | 128, 1, 253, 017 
agam College........_...... - 12,000) 182,970 in 687, 700 
io Collage... - 2-22) 7277777 18 a AT 49) ioe, ona 13, 052, 842 
ford College for Woman. ......” 2371! 768,000 ot 009 eeteeceseet.| 198,000 
en Co ape omen._._.. 25,872) 130, 635 50, 35, 260 589, 185 
Lake Erie Col'oge................. *19,000/ 99,508] 192 000 180, 909 728, 204 
Witennae Sanat ade seba ay wt 2 "4 ‘ 08 sik 28 ane 382 1, 60, Oa 
Heldelbore Co an ot 061 | 110, 000 280, 000  ; "954, O78 
25, 000 000 | 290, 000 } ee Tey «-.| 4,000 
bein C: 97,007) 83,323] a8, 034 “* 86,871 |  D5K,003 . 
10,411 | 226,q00| 98,000 895, 000 M4, 
‘3 eh 0 sit 60 =e ane 
6s, mate | BO, B57 “ 7,00 1 ie 
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Tass 29.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schoalsa— 
Property, 1925-286—Cont ued ‘ 


I Ss ee Ces Cece ree | pee er 
al . 
Bound 
Institution - | oe 


1 | 
: ” ORLAHOMA 
Bethany-Peniel College. __...-._.- 3, 500 
Oklahoma Christlan vg Ey 2, 000. 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College : 
for Girls...... 22... eee eee 243 25, 000 
Bailes University......--.--. 10, 600 126, 650 
Catholio’College of Okinhoma for > 
Women: -5 -- 22 cos netecen ase 11,323 | 8,000) 100,000 |... fl 
Oklahoma City University........ 5, 000 |' 64,023} 250,058 | ....... 2 141,486 
Okishoma-Baptist University... .. 6, 000 BO, 000 m5 C«~< 
University of Sasa ppt oh aban 9, 000 133, 083 B50, 000 
‘ ‘OREGON : — - 
Albany College... ,...-.......-._.. 11,009 41, 700. 223, 42 
Bugene Bible University... 7, 000 133, 783 156, + 643, 264 
Pacific University...----.....2.__. +22.000) 60,000 f...... 22. 36, 500 |... 197, 440. 
Linfield College____.. prnn enon -nee- ‘10,000 40, 000 100, 300 478, 187 - 
Pacific College... F222. 6, 500 11, 600 58, O04 238, 178 
Columbia University... ‘ 4, 000 176, 000 140, 000 ence Oceiea 
North Pacife Oollege__. Di 1, 450 30, 000 200, 800 |... 
« Reed College!....2......... os 30, 541 197, 670 633, 401 1, 607,48 
"Be. Marys College... 2.222.222 6,900) wegen st] aw asndss Anas phe bit tometer le kowedlce 
Kimball School of Theology... ... 6, 600 15, 000 25,000 |... 2... 83, 000 ° 
Willamette University oy as Man 16, 000 250, 000 383, 500 883, B85 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
“8, 800 110, 770 267, 816 13, B04 
40, 300 600, 000 B08, OR |... 838, 025 
8, 000 34,000] 237, 700 _ 3, 48 
ff ooo \ * 90,000} 1,800,000} 250,000 |... . 
4, 000 10}, 000 644, 000 
115, 784 353, 417 4, 431, Oat 
22, 000 78,000 | 370,000 |... 202, S41 
000 51, 650 F 
41000 ‘21, 608 Giga 
112, 136 500, 000- tis 400, 000 
40, 000 101, 005 _ 729, 000 
i 2 S| Seto |i rt 
Pennaylvania Milltare Coll 2, WOO 200, 000 ion 000 SS cammi bed 
Ursinus College.......... 10, 500 101, 605 40) 4d 816, 016 
yotte College._...... 64, 939 7,885) 2, 085 000, 
Elizabethtown College 6, 100 46, 381 151, 484 i 
Teele Colloge.... 2... -2..... 47, 000 150, 000 008, 542 318 
00 
Bynod. of 
Lutheran Chureh......-.-. 42,000 |....-...-.. 180, 000 824, 000 490, 00 
Beton Hilt Col Pee - 12,000] 195,771 | 168,000] 1,476,348 |... 000 
Thiel OCollogo........ Bas 48, 040 33,840 |}. 321,300 115, 083 
@ Grove City College. ......... 800 56, 820 85, 438 ATS, B87 | B71, O27 |onn ca aqenne 
Haverford College....7..........:. 101,500} 325,000 | 1,250,000 | 1, 840, 000 4, 68S » 
q fn Colloge.............2222.. 76, 000 175, 000 68, 000 407, 500 , 123 
Villa Maria Co 30, 000 45, 925 126,650 | 2,872,424 eed a> hAmcmin 
Hoaver College. -....---.-.-.2.2. 24 8, 000 60, 000 18), 000 320,000.) 29,000 |........... 
F 50,000} . 160,000} 200,000 | 1, 009, 000 881, 000 
Theologi ‘ . 
formed Church.._-.. 2... 33,000 )...- 2.22. -}ceec..--.] 800, 000 600, 
Ee vant iis] “sea | “a Le +r 
' Vv 
8t. Francis ~ 7,000 60, 000 ay oe 2h ee 600,000 
{bebeny wie a fo 21%, 650 ue toe 1, 20) 607 
Albright C 14600] 51,000 |" “45,000 | 458, aad i, 
Westminster allege fon. - 18,000} 49070]  78,680| 880,300 OT 
v ool oO x 4 a} , 
‘Ep ty aod fh ou0 fd My, +, On. . 
Fephcictissiteepte Sia | aco ene vest 10) 490-Nicacasaceoas moo ¢ 
.- |) 1Oalored. . 2 Btatistlos of 1924, “4 
17836°—28 —40" Sk i ae Ge op yi aise Me, ae 
— Ne RRs ee eee ie toe med oe spire us oe 
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* 
Taste 29.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional echools— 
Property, 1925-28—Continued 


. 
Valus of 
Wbruris. | Value of Value of | | Valuo of 
ULE ngs 
a Tene Sfngehin. | ncluding) (including ty 
ery, and dormitories), 
furgsture 
: | “ 3 4. 7 
FENNSYLVANIA—Continued ' ag 
Jefferson Medical College... ._.. o. $800, 000 |........-_. $5, 7a LePage a 13] $1, 675,000 
La Sulle College.-_ 2... 2.2.5... 109,000 | $200, 000 WOOO: [occas ace stes| ec ccee ee 
Lutberan Theological 8em 100, 250, 000 400, 000 520, 441 
Philadelphia Collegeof Osteopathy. Dg ee Pe ae eee see ee eee 
Rallavelphia Collego of Pharmacy 
d Sclenoo...... 2.22 2--- 2. - 100,000 150,000 | 200,000 |.......... 60, 000 
Bt. Charles Seminary? _-...-..-_. me Hoek UES $A....| 2,000,000 [77 TTTIIT Tg 
8t. Joseph's Callegs _........2.2.. 150, 000 380,000 | = 785,000 |... 5,000 
Temple University.-.-............ 242, 971 |...---_--.. 1,786,002 | = 130,010 |... ne” 
University of Pennsylvania. _..... 6,413, 783 | 4, 730,155 | 13, 073, 805 14, 300,074 
bib ‘ Modical College of Phil- ; 
adelphin- __.-....2-2- 2. 47,570 |... 2... 479,143 |. 572, 131 
Carnegio Institute of Technol ), 009, 243 | .-...._..- 5, 113,016 441, 530 | 15,134,253 
are University of the 
Sa eee Gre OR Suey 35,000 | $42,000] 585, 000 865, 000 
Pennsylvania College for WesenS 10, 000 103, 003 27h, DOO 382,243 |... Ll. 
Pittsb 16,000 21, 518 30, 000 90, 000 
Reform , 
ical Seminary ?_.. 2 SS 15, 000 40, 000 40,000 |.....-.... 
University of eisbsargh Bee are § 105, 1, 214, 460 | 2,550,432 | 4,262,0v0 |_-.- 
Western Theological Seminary _ _ 43,000 [.0..-02.---;-enn sont B17, ASB] sess. 
Schuylkill College .........--...- 4,264 |” 31,030 | “Goo, 96$ 000 |2222>==77* 
Rosemont College.+. 7,000 104, 213 200, 70, 000 
‘ood Coll J 17, 800 60, 000 605, LCT RSS REET en Oe) 
Busquehanna Un 20, 000 30, 000 000 600, 000 
Bwarthmore College... .. te (4, 000 350, 000 $28,803 | 1,335, 18 
Villanova co ee ets feo 15, 000 110, 000 275, 
Washington and Jefferson College. 38, 104 47, 285 151, 700 301, 116 
Waynesburg College. ........- Fae 10, £00 65, 250 lL, 325, 
RHODE LAND ; 2 
Bréwn Cay - eesesensdpeseces| 850,000 |_sc--.<<505 900,000 | 3,664, 000 
Prowden 40, 000 200, 000 750,000 |......,-..-- 
Rhode Is necol lege of Pharmacy |. ‘ °° 
and Allled Sclences.-.......... 20, 000 15,000 85,000 |.... 522.222. 
SOUTH CAROLINA i 
Anderson Co ne pEewehGSS—s=35 32, 319 32, 000 106, 624 
Preyer Colles of of 
6, 521 630, 54 
100, 000 221, 140 
125,000 |) - 113, 000 
ae a pautiby wae iC 2 
BA, LO) 06,413 ows 
6,000 00, 
35, 600 172, 10 
25, 000 167, 735 
20, 000 600, 008 
Z30, 452 924, 758 |........... 
125, 000 513, 676 
56, 566 ~* aps aks ein bre 
100, 000 , 
Societe tenalsaberaid =< 435, 000 |.---..2 22. 
180, 000 087,705 
200, 000 435, 
. 
. 
160, 900 370, O71 
aie | 
, fT: |) en 
37,000 TSO, 81 
&, 400 80, 
91, 900 306, 
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Tau 20. —Privately controlled univeraities, coll 


volumes 
Institution in 
libraries 
° 
1 + | 
TENNESSEE 
King College...__.- Mesbt wade Sebeds 000} $14,900 
Chattanooga College nf Law... ..- 18 be 
University of Chattanopga.__.._.- 14, 000 83, 500 
Centenary ( bu Rbecneteckocts: 4, 000 4,100 
Rryaoo Collego_......-.--_2. — 3, 000 10, 090 
mwum Co 10R maps so Saeco 10, 000 69, 500 
10, 000 58, 083 
Kono | 23000 
12,080 26, 554 
a] 2a 
em] 4na7 
15, £00 80, 320 
7, 600 12, f13 
9,000 15, 41 
27, 297 83,916 
10, 000 25, 000 
20, 000 78, 185 |. 
» 6,000 43, 000 
a 
ennemes College....--.-......-- 6, 500 
Fisk Univorsity how enreas 12, 000 
Mehare Medical nae Bhan. at 1,200 
80, 000 
7, 600 
2, 500 16, 
42, 000 212, 515 


nee Christian College,....-... 12, 000 |....-..2... 
Bimmous Cflegs.-2.222 27 see 
Austin Presbyterian Theological ‘esi 
Bt. Bey University. .------"" 17, 500 
Daniel Bakes Cath Col 8,000| 34, 
Bow Rondel: Payne Lt, 042 80, 
ph Junior 2, 06 8, 
cao on*College......2.....2.0. 9, 000 25, 
8t. Mary's College... ous 4,733 40, 
Buuthern Metb Tintin es f 45,000] 949, 476 
University of Dallas....:...7...] +» & 300 26, 700 
2, 000 7, 000 
35,000) 170, 161 
13,000] 72,300 
28,000 | 157, 200 
8, 000 12, 000 
3,870| 29,125 
- 6,000} 34, 700 
ibd Wd eT, sb 
stare ieee cig], ms 
Collage Seccsgtcbscesscdadrs 880 | + 63,300 |. 
ale of Marta «9 Sa 238 
Mot jan Co! NOB onan cane § 18, 000 
Tors Preshyterian College 000 / 50,000 
mace College. - ‘ sao uy Bio 
ord Collage... 10,480 }....-...-.- 
“Our La Tady ofthe kako College... 12,000 | 16, 247 
“Boutin tetera. Bap plat ho coat eer 4,000 40, 737 
. Bem won petabesobaiissniantens! 2, 001 57, 668 
Austin ¢ Oe ee eh! podenees . 16, 000 ; Le ’ 
. . a 4 
” P. 
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cetbebatebebeed Ot ttt eae Cees 


and professional schoola—~ 


buildings dorm tories Pro~* 
ductita 
(ineluding (included in funds 


000 
28 
200 
180. 160 
3,000 |: 
16, 000 
47, 237 
45, 201 
25, 000 
53, 609 
57, 300 
"R000 | lat 
101; 386 $29 
“Bah, 44 | 1, 198, 
30,000 | "390, 
20,000} 113,571} 407,071 |... 00, 
101,000 |" 214,217 |. 1, 205 - 
76,651 | 408,020 | "30a, 00] —-zo1' B48 
“Ga Ba] 4, Son 8 cr a 173 O00 
pee ced eee ee 
121, 204 766, 713 ae 108 1,300, 354 
mt ‘mlseiast 
150, 000 120, 000 |......2.._-, 
o000 |  aairgoo| a ia 
132,000} 662,208 | 210788] 4501 000 
000} 125,000] - 
254.000} oro] xan pom} 3a 000 
oe etd 750, 000 412, 376 
136,240 | 322,983 |*""p5,000 | 40, 660 
20, 000 95, 000 23, 000 |=_..... etek 
000} 380,000] | 100,000 |---77- or 
aees| i) me dee 
OO | OO enn aaa b ones 
000 
11g 200 33h 166 S51 
1g, 038 Jon toe nh | gees 
IO, 050 644, 000 180, 000 417,914 
16 160 eat ety ~°" a 000 
877,000 | 2, 300, 000 “or 0 10, 000, 000 
“a5; 000 | “82000 [27877277 eC 
24,000| 78,685 | 07,317 6836 
11,000 | 194 f49 306 162 782 
100,000 287, 179,000.| 13, 
150, 4 110,142 }000 |...... oor 
10-000 | 100, 000 49,000 [752-2202 ” 
30°00 | 300,000 |... ito, 
126,000 | 175,000 |" "a0; 000"|.. 
21,482}  122,000| 75, 000 |--.-----.. 
475,000 | 1,062 600 |... ptr in 
82, 600 | 1, 202, 000 |. 12.773 --rorstrres 
62,908 | 946,410 At) eeeeeenen 
480 | 1,150,010| 900, 000 
ter yen ph 000 et 
* Biatlellat of 1M, 1s hg 
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Taste 20,—Privately controlled universfies, colle es, and professional schoole— 
Property, 1926-—26—Continued 


. 


Value of 


libraries 
‘| Valueof | Valueof | Valuaof 
scientific 
para' ds | buildings | Uormitories 
OOo hin’| (including| (including |(included in} ‘tetlve 
> | ,farm) {dormitories)| coluinn 5) | ‘ads 


of 


4 
TEX4s—oontinued 
~  Carr-Burdette College:..1...-....- > 3.000] $30,200 000 
Kidd-Kay <r Collies ap Se eee 3,240 48, 750 it | 
Westminstor College. ._......-____ 5, 034 14, 000 20, 000 { 
+ Texas Military College. .-...-_-- “ 2,500] 10,090} 100, 000 
Thorp Spring Christian College’: 4,135 2h, 245 13, 000 | 
Baylor University.....--.% 2.22... 47,032 | 78,713] 224, 200 
nity University.....-.... 2222. — &500 4,7 16, (124 
Weatherford Univ oreity. fa eee dd Br 3, 200 5,000 J... 22. 
P 1 
UTaH . ‘ i 
eshte ae. Sates ie 44, 000 5,000 } 
Brigham Young Collega........__. 10, 412 BA, BM fo. C 
Weber Colloge. ..__.__ i Bis ee] 0 18, 508 |... } 
Brigham Young University....... dl, 250, 000 40, 000 I 
Westminster College... ....._ poses 0 ‘ WH, 432 34,773 g 
VERMONT : . ; 
" - , § 
Middlebury ollege..-....--..--.. 50,000 | 247,016 | 30,008 
Norwich 7 Notes pind bd uimmmiipe 25, 000 100, 000 24, 200 4 
&t. Michael's CoWege.-.---....-... 15, 000 30, 008 : 15, 000 y 
’ C 
VIRGINIA > J ¢: E 
<Martha Washington College !__._. 1, 500 8,861} - 40,1 6 
Btonewall Jackson Collego........ | 2,09 27, 204 te d ES 
Randolph-Macbn College......._. 15, 000 26, 705 |--.--.-_... 
Blackstone College for Girls... 2, 670. 13, ASO 25, 000 
Bridgewater ay ec detelecinnka 12, 000 43, 077 41, 430 
Bullins College. _.--.---. 222 5, 000 70, 000 50, 000 
Virginia Interment Collage_.....__ 5, 250 25, 000 50, 000 
Averett College.._......... * 2,050 30, 000 35, 000 
Stbensndoah 0! arises cguteced 4,000 20, 000 10, 000 
Emory and H 12, 000 45, 021.}.......-... 
Hampden- ‘Sidney Colles: eS ‘|, 15,800 60, 000 23, 178 
Hollins Colloge.—.....----2.. 2... 12,000] 233, 920 , B56 
, Washington and Lee University..| 60,000 | 283,141 000 
Lynchburg College... .--....._. 9, 44 61, 090 120, 868 
Randolph-Msoon Woman's Col- é « 
Virginia” ‘Theciogical™ Saminary | 7" | 47840) 100,000 
and College 19.2... 4,000} 35,000] 20,000 
4 ion J Colloga............ , 2500 25, 000 60, 000 
thern College #_*_ 2.22... 6,000} . 10,000) 25,000 
Union Theol Seminary... ... “ 38 495 71,611] * 00, 509 
University of Richmond. .._...... 35, 128, 002 ed 
Virginia Union University !_...__. 14,000 30,000] 250, 
College 4, ect ins, , 3, 00 40, a 460, 000 
Col | 00) os 31, 44 
12,054 | “134,000 | 20,853 |< 886, 227 | 
35, 000 65, 000 25, 000 
7,000] 57,928] 48, doo 
6, 260 $7, 000 60, 000 
10, 000 oi fo 100, 000 
6, 000 | 400 30, 000 
8, 300 62, 220 141,023 
_ 40,000 T . 154, 800") 225, 000 
000 81,000 | 300,000 
pebae-sen-psnsaase 1 91,600; 107, . 
ee Vie Weis Gallego: 109 76, 047 74,985 My ( 
= Pf ume) (POdloewds sy Se taetdan of tad, 
ra) = : 4 4 i tes pig “4 ‘ 
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TABLE 29.—Privately controlled universities, c , and professional schools— 


: of ee ‘= 
¥ , Bound Vahpof4 Value of 
\ scientific -Pro- 
volumes 8 |, buildings | dormitories 
Institution in [SPparatus,| (eluding | (focluding {(iseluded tn ductive 
libraries ery, and |, “#rm) torics)} column 5) * 
1 
, WEST VIRGINIA—continued 3 
Davis and Elkins College.........|" 8,500 $35, 000 | O c:so.008 . 
Storer College !. 2.2.2.2. lle. 8, 000 25, 000 100, 
3, 200 48,000} = 360,000] 225000 |... ‘ 
‘ 5,000 0,000} 350,000 |.......| 15, 000 
6, 000 15, 009 131, 216 


45, 000 215, 574 127,201 | 926, 1, 572, 181 
11, 000 48, 040 222, 744 204, 000 om 153, 
- 75,600 300, 000 150, 000 600, 000 --.) 2,211, 110 
12,000} . 35,008 8, 000 100, 000 275, 
1, 500 75, 000 |... 2... feel el sthchotetheaas 
48, 150. 792, 250 | 1, 182, 800 2, 420, 821 . -| 2,004, 761 
22, 47 116, 797 336, 200 | ~ oe 1, 133, 500 
15,000 | , 10,000] , 5,000 150,000} 40,0004. 000 
22, 000 25, 000 25, 680 OZ TED fo Sccneule Goan 250, 
12, 000 2), 000 15, 100 2235, 000 80, 143 
sivoz| iseast| esere | soc aan (ieee Toc aae, 
35, 000, 100, 000 200, 000 G00, 000 |_.-.---2---. fee 
12, 880 58, 000 230, 000 360, 000 102, 000 
16, 200 55, 000 40, 000 470, 000 657, 
. 6,500 10, 000 }.....-...2. O00 j.-.-.---- 2 feel 
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TABLE }1.—Statistics of junior colleges, 1 926-26 -| 
(Included in other table) 
Under public cantrol Under private control 
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STATISTICS OF TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL 
'  # SCHOOLS, 1925-26 ; 


Statistics concerging the training of teachers are given in this 
report. The major items presented’ include total enrollments; an- 
rollments in teacher-training courses; instructors; graduates; receipts, 
including sources of support; expenditures; and detailed information 
regarding demonsttation gchools and practice teaching. The greater 
portion of the report is given over to summary and detail tables 
showing the activities in 402 institutions engaged primarily in teacher 
training. Supplementary data are presented showing the extent of 
teacher training in secondary schools andy colleges. 

Of the 402 teacher-training institutions, 101 are classified as . 
teachers colleges, 102 as State normal schools, 27 as city normal 
schools, 108 as county normal schools, and 64 as private normal 
schools. Reports were received from every institution, but, whan 
data were incomplete, information was taken from catalogues of the 
institutions and from the 1924 records. Thé following schools, for- 
merly carried on the State normal school list, have been transferred 
to the teachers college list since 1924: Tha State Normal School: 
and Teachers College at Murray, Ky.; the State Teachers Colleges 
at Moorhead and Winona, Minn.; the State Normal School at 
uffalo, N. Y.; the State Teachers Colleges at Mayville and Minot, 
N. Dak.; the East Tennessee State Teachers College at Johnson 

City,-Tenn.; the State Teachers Chllege at Murfreesboro, Tenn.; 

the West Tennessee State Teachers College at Memphis, Tenn,; 

and the Humboldt State Teachers College at Arcata, Calif. The 

Cleveland School of Education, formerly on the list of city normal 

schools, is now on the teachers college list. The teachers college 
_ list includes those institutions which offer four years of work abpve 

high-school graduation and have authority to grant degreés, and do 

grant degrees corresponding to first degrees granted by colleges. 
One striking change in the teacher-training situation is in the 

; hie of teachers colleges. In 1920, 4 teachers colleges taken from 
e college and university list, 4 private normal schools, Brigham 

Young University, and 37 former State normal schools werg-included 

in the teachers college list, making a total of 46 in 1920. In 1922, 

the teachers college list was increased to include 80 institutions. In 

1924, 88 institutions, and in 1926, 101 institutions were on the 
'« teachers college list. 
= At the preset time eight institutions which have not yet been 
added to the teathers college list have the legal status of a teachers 
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In 1920, 40,4 per cent of the students in teacher-training courses 


BIENNIAL BURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1924-1920 , 


in normal schools and teachers colleges were in teachers colleges, and 


in 1926, 62.1 per cont were in teachers colleges, including summer- 
school students and excluding duplicates. 
A summary of statistics concerning teachers colleges and normal 


“schools from 1900, by five-year periods, to date, is given in Table 3. 


In 1924 there were enrolled in teacher-training courses 245,669 
students; in 1926 there were enrolled in such courses 270,206, or 
92 per cent of the total enrollment, an increase of about 10 per cent 
over 1924. This is an increase of 27.6 per cent for men-and of 
6.3 per cent for women, The increase over 1920 is 99.5 per cent, 
which is 183,7 per cent for men and 85,7 per cent for women, Total 
receipts for 342 institutions amount to $64,693,494 for 1926. Forty- 
two county normal schools and 18 private normal schools did not 


_, Feport receipts. / 


The fellowing tabulation shows, the distribution of teacher-training 


students in the United States by sex and type of institution for 1894, - 


1910, and-1926. ’ The record is quite complete for these years, and 
the periods happen to be 16 years apart, just the regular time 
required for a child to go through the elementary school, the high 
echool, and the college. In 1894, there were 80,767 students of all 
kinds training for the profession of teaching, and there existed about 
450,000 teaching positions of all kinds. One teacher was in training 
for every 5.6 positions. In 1910, students to the numbér of 113,685 
were training for about 630,000 teaching positions, or ons prospective 


teacher for every 5.5 teaching positions, In 1926, teacher-training 
students numbering 494,290 were preparing to take over about 


960,000 positions, or one prospective teacher for every two positions. 
The period of training has'increased somewhat during this time in 
the normal schools, but this has been offset slightly by tha increase in 
teacher training in high schools where a one-year course predominates. 


Distribution of teacher-training students in 1894, 1910, and 1986, by sex and type 
- of inslilution allended 
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A marked increase is notédtin the 32-year period in the proportion 
of students taking teacher ‘training in schools under public control. 
In-1894, of those taking teacher training in normal schools 57.5 per 
cent were in public normal schools; 89.5 per cent in 1910 were in 
public normal aghools; and 93.6 per cent in 1926 were in normal 
schools and teachers colleges under public control. For those in , 
training in high schools, 53.7 per cent were'in public high schools in 
1894, 77.3 per cent in, 1910, and 94.1 per cent in 1926. In colleges 

and universities, 15.1 per cent were in public controlled institutions 
in 1894, 40.6 per cent in 1910, and 45.6 per tent in 1926. 

Another marked change since 1894'is in the number of men among 
teacher-training students. In 1894, of the students in public normal 
schools 38.6 per cent were men, 21,4 per cent in 1910 were men, and 
20.2 per cent in 1926 were men, although the percentage of men 
has been increasing since 1918. In private normal schools 50.6 per 
cent in 1894 were men, 29.7 per-cent in 1910, and 18 per cent in‘1926, 
In. teacher-training courses in publio high schools 27.6 per cent in — 
1894 were men, 15.4 per cent in 1910, and 14.8 per cent in 1926 
were men. In smi courses in private high schools 46.2 par cent 
in 1894 were men, 27.9 per cent in 1910, and 16.3 per cent in 1926. 
Students in teacher-traiping courses in colléges in 1894 were not | 
reported by sex, but the commissioner’s report for that year says 
“but large proportion of them were males.” | In 1910, 37.4 per 
cent were men, and in 1926, 26.3 per cent were men. In 1894 
approximately 40 per cent of the teacher-training students were 
men; in 1910 this had dropped to 22.8 per cent, and in 1926 to 21.7 
per cent, although the proportion of men has been increasing since 
the war period. In 1924 the men were 19.5 per cent of the total. 
For 1918, 1920, and 1922 complete Jets are lacking, but in the nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges 12 per cent in 1918 were men, 
141 per cent.in 1920, and 16,8 per cent in 1922, 

_ The following table shows the number of public normal schools 
and teachers colleges and the number of students enrolled in teachar- 
training courses in these institutions by two-year periods from 1894 

1926; the same information for private normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges, and the enrollment in all types of teacher-training insti- 
tutions for the same period with the exception of the years 19]8, 
1920, and 1922. — ~" i x 

-The Iowa State Teachers College was transferred to the college 
and university list in 1911, the Colorado State ‘Teachers College at 

reeley was transferred in 1912, the State College for Teachers at 
Albany, N. Y., in 1913, and the George Peabody College for Teachers 
at Nashville, Tenn., in 1916. These institutions were all transferred 
to the teachers college Mst in 1920, The enrollments in these insti- 

tutions during the years they were on the college and university list’ 
_ have been included in this tabulation, ‘ 
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Enrollments in teacher-training courses in public and in privale narmal schools and 
teachera colleges, and in all types of institutions 
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A greater part of the fluctuation in the number of privata normal 
schools, and likewise in the enrollment during ‘this 32-year period, is 
due to changes in classification at different times. There had been _ 
considerable fluctuation previous to 1894. The report of the Com- - 

. missioner of Education for 1894 says, ‘Many of these schools again " 
appear as normal schools.” , 

The following graph shows the percentage change in enrollment in 
public normal schools and in private normal schools ‘since 1894, 
taking the 1894 enrollments as bases. ‘ 

Table 1 gives a summary by States of the number in teacher 
preparation in the various types of institutions, Table 2 gives a , 

‘part of the same statistics for high schools and for colleges and ; 
universities classified as to public and private control and enumerates 
the enrollments by sex. ' 

Students in teacher training in public high schools are reported’ 
from every State excepting New Hampshire. State laws recognizing ' 
such training are either lacking or not enforced in Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idahd, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Washington, yet the 
public high schools in those States reported about 21,000 students in 
teacher-training courses in 1926, While the States mentioned above 
dp not grant teacher’s certificates for work done in high schools, * 

_ teacher-training courses are no doubt designed to enable prospective 
,  eachers to prepare for examinations offered to rural and- other ‘ 
| grade teachers. In inany instances these courses are preparatory « 
|: * to entrance to State normal schools and other higher institutions : 
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engaged in the preparation of teachers. In some schools share i is_a 
tendency to include review courses in grade subjects, elementary 
psychology, and cadet teaching, and call such courses: teacher- 
truining work. This latter tendency is not coffined to’ those States 
that have no legal recognition of teacher-training courses in high 
schools. Teacher-training’ students were reported froma 3,191 public 
-high schools. 


MAND TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1894-1926. 
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Public high schools report 17,750 graduates from teacher-training — 
courses, 5,144 of these being in States that have not legally author . 
ized the establishment of teacher-training courses in high schools. 

‘In Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Ver- : 
mont, and Wisconsin the teachertraining. -work is given after grad- 
uation from the high school. 
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No data were gathered in 1926 concerning teacher-training work 
in private commercial and business schools, but 85 schools in 1925 
reported that 346 men and 1,488 women were taking worl# prepara- 
tory to teaching. Out of 81 of these schools, 5 have no entrance : 
‘ requirements, 6 require a common-school education, 69 require high-. | 
school graduation, and 1 college graduation. The average length of | 
course is 12 months. - 
i ee. y ‘PROPERTY 


‘ BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1924-1926 


N 


‘The total value of all’ property belonging to normal schools and 
teachers colleges reporting is $202,630,512. Of this amount, 
$21,934,639 represents the value of libraries, apparatus, and ma- 
chinery; $161,270,760 the value of grounds and buildings; and 
$19,425,113 tho valuo’ of endowments. Teachers colleges have 
endowments amounting to $3,152,848, State normal schools to 
$882,027, and private ngrmal schools to $15,390,238. _- 


‘ 


e. ‘ OTHER TABLES , . 


Instructors -are summarized ‘by States for teachers colleges in 
Table 4, for Stato normal schools in Table 9, for city normal schools 
in Table 13, for county normal schools in Table 15, and for private 
normal schools in“Table 19. 

Students are likewise summarized in Tables 5, 10, 13, 15, and 18. 

Property is summarized in Tables.6, 11, 14, 15, and 19, 

- — Receipts are summarized in Tables 7, 11, 16, and 19. It is not 
possible to obtain a complete report concerning receipts of city 
normal schools, since the funds are collected as a part of the income 
of a city school system. | ew, 

Expenditures are summarized in Tables 8, 12, 14, 16, and 20. . 

» -Table 21 gives, for each institution reporting, a compilation of 
-the number of full-time deans of women, of part-time deans of 
women, of resident nurses, and of resident physicians employed by 
the institutions named. This information was requested by the- 
American Association of Teachers Colleges and is submitted juat as 
the items were reported to the bureau. * ay 

The remaining tables, 22 to 35, give information in detail for 
each of the 402 institutions known to be engaged chiefly in the 
business of training teachers for service, , 
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TABLE 1.—Number of students in teacher-training courses, 1925-26 
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TaBLe 3.—Reriew of slatistica of all teachers polleges ond normal schools, {900-1926 
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74| 140 9 68 5] 07] 33 
268} 422] 191 198 258 405 |2,448 | 165 
85] 61] 26 2 33 30 | 448 3 
18] 21) 1 18 18 14] 133] 25 
253 | 232] 183 200 200 407 |1,941 | 207 
#6 | 123] 71 82 a6 106 8 
36) 382 8 17 17 5] 35] 
75| 122/] 53 42 15 2] 21) 28 
15] 38] i 13 15] -38 |... 167 o; 
67| 101| a8 50 68 14] s22] 18 
00.428 72 99 |- 55 1,311 | 73 
: 152} 114 210 232 879 (2,337 | 115 
12] 63 B 9 12 3] M42]. 4 
44/ 41] 8 7 15 Tit 88: ea,..t2.2 
101] 117] 64 7 07 a} 680] 28 
157 | 126] 93 157 157 18] oO] ow 
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119} 96] 62 59 0 20} 820] 60 
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Tasux 5.—eachers collegee—Students, 1925-26 


Resident 
,_ Students in 

all courses, 
excluding 


Private teachera' colleges only 
(included abore) 
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1, 105 
208 
1,845 
0 
376 
Bil nelg: oe 5 acces denen detseus 3, 635 
Bpidariaie sc oce lee clievete tat p BAB 
: 6, 1, 649 
6, 1,288 
4, 733 
1, 846 
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3} 1,166 on | 
9,2 1, 630 
4, 1700 
4 1, = 
3, 
3, 
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Tanie 6.—Teachers’ colleges—Property, {peat ; 


Value of property 
Behools| Bound 
Btate report-| yvolumesin| Library, Total, in- 
ng y | apparatus, uding 
‘ 2 endow- 
t ments 


be 


} ? 


2 31, 642 1, 400, 000 0} 1,710,000 
1 10, 000 500, 000 0 B81, 
i] ae ee 
- 2 22, 328 1; 100, 175 15,000} 1, 206; B67” 

68] 167, 905 4, 625, 440 1,600 | 5,487, 676 
4| 137,700] 619.425] 3.180, 998 25,728 | 3,735,151 
i] Sat] Stee S| saad] Banig 
3 38,280 | 399,979 2,205,746 0} 2665, 725 
1 708 002} 757,201 Oo} 1,117.28 

£6 ir oas Ter on 1, 683, 573 O| 1,844.573 
5}. 159,389] 898938] 4°B09, 914 g 5, 708, R53 
2|- 30,846 32, 500} 1,424, 855 1, 487, 355 
1 6,700 83,353 | ‘678, 043 |.......... --| "700,390 
7 186,262} 616,838 | 5,746,558 |._.......... 6, 262, 306 
4 71,279 | 460,000} 3,006,000 |..72-7777777 3, 626, 000 
i] es eR hag fe ae 
1 7,000} 122,452] 1,831,602 |.-...-..-..-] 1, 954, 044 
3 671 990 | 2,128,862 |.......-.._.]. B01 
3] arsr|  saaso0 | svar ors tse S00 
|] wee] gas] eke] 8) aa 
1 3,000| 135,200] "29,100 |»........... 764, 300 
4 278 434] 1,702,200] 375,000 462, 634 
4 Tae a4 08 see aoe 2, 485, 420 i aan oe 
B} 100.557] 1,141,715 | 4.515, a68 0} 5,657,583 
4 39,053 | "302/500 | 3,040, 000 0} 3,432, 500 
4 40,238} 201,600 | 2,501,000 |.........__. 2, 792, 500 
1 3,600 3049) “7477 |2222777277 1,081, 420 
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TABLE 7.-—Teachers’ college Recep, 1925-26 ° 


From public funds | From students’ fees 
Bchools| From |— 


Btate nape dtictivg Forin- | For 
crease current 


ee United 


287,406) 11,220] 190, 381 14,519 670, 4 


124,000] 28367] 27,116 
1,096,351} 20381] 1,78 uae 
452,763] 184,527| 43,345) 7, 747 062 
172,100] 15,661] 124,041| 34012) 337,714 
1, 20,468} 197,972 911,754] 881,457| 2,814, 881 
574, 818 337, M8 5, 43, 337] 1, 177, 690 
fen ies) anita) Weave) | Veo Marcon 
. 711,414] 102498] 180,270] 152,730] 1,416, 980 
231,000, 88, 628 182, 18,060, «531, 468 
BS4| 29, Bae too 747 Soe 985, 087 
2, 180,340} 102, 0} 22347] 3,500, 830 
272, 000 21, 650 82, Oo) 7, D0 362, 
93,882) 23, 314 | 12.666) _ 120,802 
1,232,914] 31 ; 7,656] 1, 
toe 200 in 60,010 15, 364] "1, 053, 354 
165, 485] 1 1] 16,000 
* 365, 168 Of 00,017] 404.441 
131,72) 3 146, 3, 8 


336,412} 183,907 113,082} 88,378} 727, 027 


66, 312 }, Tab 1, 235, 776 
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BH 161,245 
26, 008 1, 068, 420 
f 174, 175 1, 211, 530 
0 223, 702) 2, 862, 431 
88,804) 504, 180 1,183, 152 
1,8 143, 367; 1, 065, 662 
54, 564 313, 614 
Pricate teachers’ colleges 
only (included above) . 
120, 500 555, 843 
, 45, 489 208. 400 
27, 821 735, 740 
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TABLE 9.—State normal schools—Inatructors and graduaies, 1925-26 


: Instructorsin 
“ . courses, Dates 
excluding Total, In 1926 
tate [reports | duplicates | Regular [| fummer |g rig 
Dg licates 
“if . 
Wom- Wom- 
Men en | Men en Men 
ame ee ——— al ae 
: 1 2 3 | als 10 {| 11° 
Continental 
ted States../ 102 | 1,490] 2,093] 10 913 | 1,224 2,333 | 1,878 
7 104 34 73 71 & 130 86 
1 20 6 4 3 9 9 2 
“4 152 il 146 0 0 146 |s..2... 
3 31 17 12 12 12 ry 15 
a 48 20 37,] 2a]. 3p 46 48 
2 32 20 30 20 19 21] +-32 
1 18 1 "4 1 4]- 4 1 
6 89 2 60, i4 au 77 64 
4] 108 10 85 8 7 108 42 
5 177 29 91 32 110 38 
4 11 4 7 86 106 rt 
2 16 |‘ 8B 2 8 3 
1 60 13 14 30 45 13 
2 43 16 23 12 33] .212 
5 157 21] 134- 18 | 14g 4. 
1 7| 3 2 r “3 2 
9 24 71] 9206 - 80 238 83 
5 “3 82 1] -28 41 - 85 11 
2 36. 16 2B rs) 37 2 
1 13 5 a 8 10 2 
1 86 13 44 66 68 41 
14 ' 472] 180] 362 256 445 | 3a4 
1 20 9 14 20 20) 41 
1 5 17 13 13,422.32. 
1 2 Bhs, 8 1 
1 12 3 
a. 60 105 ot 1, 48 
‘ Py] 1152 


4 6 2 13 10 
6 4 8 9 2 
8 4 15 10/* 4 
8 15 10 16 4 
1 4 1 4 1 
P] 5 6 8 6 
12 17 31 37 “2. 
ry 3° 25 10 2 
2 6 2 6} - 1 
19 14 27 40 4 
12 24 BK 5 
4 4 13 2 
8&8 90 
8 a7 
26 193 
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TABLE 10.—State normal schoolx—Students, 1985-26, 
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Location Tostitution i of 
zh 
. 2 sla 
Bri " Normal Behool... |. #0} 2 
Ww D.C.) 43 Wilson Normaaj %] 2 
DBiinsassceaces M la Miner Normal Schoo! ', 3M] 2 
Atlanta, Ga........] A Chienge Neral College | 33 2 
coieene, Tbe cascne's Chicago Norma) College........ 4] 3 
Bloux sy. rowe...| ous City Normal Be Ye. im : 
New Ove ia” ew Orleans Normal School. ...| 38 | 2 
- sy eee Mteped m ‘Training School " 3 
Boston, Mas...-.-| Training Bhool for ers of Saal 
Kansas City, Mo.. Teachers Cais of Kansas Cit 
St. Louls, Mo.....:] Sumner hae eras: 4 
foxy Gig Ai] Raa Raeeemaey |B 3 
Brooklyn, WN. Y.._.] Maxwell Training Bohol for” 3 
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Teachers and students 
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TasLe 17.—Private ‘teacher-training achoola—Instructora and graduates, 1925~26 
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: a; Instructora | 2s*ructors 
’ in all 
courses, 
excluding | Regular 
Btate duplicates session 
7 s 


New Jersey. 30 13 16 
New York...... 06 | 122 70 
North Carolina. 47 60 4 
Ola. cc osee ated 6] 64 1 
» Oregon ss ste tied hoccs ccna canantzs 4 34 4 
Pennsylvania. - 9 17 9 
South Carolina 2 11 0 
South Dakota. 18 25 9 
23 19 Q 

13 12 12 

75 13 

20 0 


1 1924 figures. 
1 Duplicates probably included, 
+ Most of the faculty of one acbool are on a part-time basis, 
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*TaBLe 18.—Private teacher-training achools—Students, 1925-26 
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: excluding 
Btate duplicates 
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Men men Men 
i 2 3 
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0 222 
153 24135 
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Q 10 
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09 350 
89 70 
40 0 
2] 1,607 
nesota 18 se | 
er Nebraska... ..... senecene 275 45 
Now Jersey............--]| 798 937 
New York. _.......-.._- 3643 | "1,602 
North Carolina..._..___. 153 | 2,002 
Ohblo_... 222.2) Parte’ 625 
Oregon........ Sdesvadecas Qo 432 
Pennsylvania. ..._. ’ tS) 257 
th Carolina. 125 125 
South Dakota. 169 408 
‘eri nessee_. . -. 204 384 
gsetwoneas 93 106 
Virginia................. 710 | 1,163 
Washington.............. 0 
Colored only (included ’ 
pce 
020 451 
* 103 169 
125 125 
149 201 
710 | 1,163 
1,716 | 2,100 
1 Regular seaslon only. 
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TaBLE 20.—Privaie teacher-training schools—Expenditures, 1925-26 - 
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Realdent students in normal courses 


TanBe 24.—Teachers colleges—Students, 1985-26—Continued 


Realdent stu- 
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Location (for name of inst!- [OOUrsss, exclud- Total, exclud- 
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. Men |Women| Men |Women| Men, |Women| Men |Women 
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Edmond, Okla_. 575 465 290 576 | 2,405 
uoh, Okla_ 1918 | 21,482 | “075 9880 | 21,410 
Weatherford, Okla. 4%] 1,216 05 300 879 
Providence, b.) 13 27 766 
b 388 610 40 40 100 
Aberdeon, 8. 401! 1,533 251 362| 1,501 
Madison, 8. Dak_.... 129 Fs ‘$1 1B 625 
, 8. Da 98 87 62 416 
Springfield, 8. Dak 108 327 40 61 270 
Johnson City, Tenn 235 | 1,028] *t90}........) «923 |... 235 | 1,028 
Memphis, 182} 1,152 137 * 182] 1,152 
Mortfreesboro, Tenn 450} 1,054 255 *450| 1,054 
Nashville, Tenn 732 | 2,427 29 732 | 2,427 
Alpine, Tex... 127 385 88 127 346 
Canyon, Tex... 1, 220 219 358 | 1,220 
Commerce, Tex. _ 1,074] 2,083 568 1,074 | 2,083 
Denton, Ter. -..... - 074,080 j......_. $1,585 |....-..] 82,112 fo. 693,607 j...-.... 
untsyille, Tex 667 {1,201 | ‘333 |" 468 667 | 1, 201 
hes, 441 856 338 6a 441 , 856 
Prairie Vibw, Tex.3._........ 438 | 21,822 201 560 2410 | 21,270 
Tex 634 | 71,992 <7] 891 1634 | 71,902 
East Radford, Va 85) 1,867 0 550 80) 1,417 
pemvile, Va 8] 1,361 0 908 8} 1,327 
ricks Va. 8 766 0 482 8 766 
periaontnt b4/ 1,434 0 7 64] 1,434 
Athens, W. 220 629 66 180 500 
Fairmont, W. Va 345] 1,046 196 554 641 3465} 1,046 
Huntington, W. Va 266/171, 921 63 684 1, 058 9224 | 21,742 
Institute, 278" 530 2 70 21 y-4] 241 
Menomonie, Wis 465 366 266 24 156 465 366 
* Duplicates probably included. : , 
3 Private institution. ' bd 
§ Colored. - 
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TABLE *7.—Siate normal achools—Sessione; entrance rayeithanseta graduates, etc. 


_ Alabama: 


Dophme...... «-| State Normal] School... ....___ 
_ Florence Jetted State Normal School... -...-.... 
Jacksonville....) State Normal School... 2.22... 
Livingston._...| State Normal School_....._.... 


D Montgomery ?.. Btato Normal) &chool..____. 
Normal ¢ 


Lt Stute ee, Ss and Me 32 6 
: chanical Institute. ¥ 

« PlOVccnecccueis ate DOr RO sett 
Arkansas: 

Pine Bluff ?__.. 

Normal School. 

Connecticut:* 

Danbury_. .| State Normal School.._......... 

New Britain. | State Normal School. _........_. a? 
*. New Haven....| State Normal SchooL........... | 

Willimantic... State Normal School_....:......] 40 
Georgin:  * : 

Ibany ?....... 


Bowdon...._- a ate 
*statesboro.....| Georgie Normal School....-....- 
Hawaii: ry 
Honolulu......) Territorial Normal uod Train- 
ing School, 
Idaho: 
Albion... ....- State Normal Sehool.. .--..| BA] @ 2 
' Lewiston.......] State Normal School. *—....._. 4) 9 2 ‘ 
Kentucky: 
Frankfort 3... eptieny StateTndustrial Col-| 40) 6 3 
ego. 
Morehead... .... State Normal School oe Cee 30 | 12 2 
Doulsiana: } 
Beotland villo’,.| Southern Universit and Agri- | 36/ 6 2 
cultural a ochanigal Cul- 
logo. Y . 
Majne: ; 
. Castine........ 38 |... 2 
Farmington. ...| Stile Normal School.........___| 38 |* 6 2) 15/ 48 1..... 
Fort Kent_.....] Madawaska Training School 3.__|-36 |.... 4 I 
Oorham.~......| State Normal School.... 2.222... 3} GO] 23 1 
Machias.---.... Went wo Btate Normal | 38) 6 2 1 
100) ; 
F | a Us Lale....| Aroostouk State Nonnal Schoo].| 38 | 6 2 4 
ay nd: - 
owle 2.7.2.2 MMarviand Jiomal'S Behpol......"] 36 | 6 2 IP 
Frostburg. ....- State N --..| 36] 6 2 1, 5 
isbury.-....| Marylund State Noniiaiimaiaar 36 |... 2 1,P)1,P |...... 
OWSOD...T.... Maryland Stato Normal School.| 36°} 6 2 1,P 
Massachusetts: ; 
Fitchburg..---- State Normal 8chool.. 39; 6] 33 P 
Hyannis .} Btate Normal Bchool._- oy} 6 2 4 
Lowell...._._-. State Normal School... i! P 
North Adams. .| State Normal School... -| 3} 6 2 P 
Westfield +.-...| State Normal School............ 36 |.... a LP 
Minnesota; 
Bemidji........ Btate TeacheraColloge-......_.- 36) 6 2 I 
Duluth........ State Teachers Callege.......... 30] 6 2 I,P 
Mankato..._...| Btate Teachers College... ..._- 36] 6 2] 17 | 22}... 
Bt. Cloud. ..... Btate Teachers College... ........ 36] 6] 2,3 
Misalssipp); ' 
Aloorm #.......- Alcorn Agricultural and Me- | 364 6 2 
* Montana: 


41, maintafhed by instltutton; P, publfo schools used. oe aK 
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. » Continued ‘ 
’ 3 
8 i 
= E as 
Looation _ Institution az) 8 
—_ oc 
32 Ee 
re E 
: 3 3 23 ‘ 
es] yy 
aS ee | a 
1 > <e ‘ ll 
= ee eee eed ees —_—- 
New Hampshire: 
Keone-....-...| State Normal School......__..__ adeccs 
Plymouth... .. State Normal School_.,s_.-..._- ede OD j---... 
Now Jersey: . 
Glassboro. - Now Jersey State Normal Scheo P 7 
Montclalr......] New Jersey State Normal Bchool. b 121 
Newark... 8tate Normal | tl bees sun's I, P] 600 ]-..... 
, :..----| New Jorsey 8 Normal School. P| 645 j...... 
Trenton -y...-.|. New Jersey Statd Normal School. I,P 219 
New Mexico: : ' ‘ 
EI! Rito.....-.-] Spanish ~ American Normal I mi 
Now York : *, 
Brockport......] Btate Normn] School.........._. I 206 
Cortland.......] Btate Normal School............ Pel r= oe 
Fredonia. -]| State Normal 8chool..-.__....__ ,P 448 - 
- Goneseo.. State Normal School..._.....-_- ,P BG 
Now Paltz State Normal School........-___ I 646 
mta....... State Normal School..._.___.... I 620 
seqececs and Training I 367 
Plattsburg.....| stave Normal School............ I 214 
Potsdam .._. >. State Normal School...._....._. i I 850 
North Carolina: 
Cullowhee.___- Cullowhee State Normal Schopl_ 1, I 300 
Durham ?__.._- evs Carolina College for P.| 120 ]...... 
Elitabeth City) State Normal School... ent I 474 
Fayetteville *__| State Normal:School_.....__.._. t 120 
Winston-Salam'] Winston-Salem Teachers Col- P | 4 382-1...525 
eg. 
Dakota: « 
Dickinson.....- State Normal School.__..._..___] § I, P P 703 
“Ellondale...... Btate Normal and Industrial P/; P tetsce 
a 8¢hool, 
. Langston # Colored Agricult: dN [ 1 8 
psLas| and Nor- 
Orego mal University 
on: ¥ 
onmouth.-..] Oregon Normal School.........- 2 653 
Pennsylvania; : 
B urg:..-| Bloomsburg State Normal School 2,4] 16 1, 450 
California...... Btate Normal School....._...... 2,3 "14 1, 501 
Cheyney *__. The Cheyney Training School aj neneee) 354 
lor Teachers, 
Clarion ........] Clarion State Normal School... 33/ 6 30K - 
‘ out Bent Stroudsburg State Normal 2,3) 56 785 
ur. r 
Edinboro... ... ( Edinboro 8tato"Norma] Schoo) 23/13) 209) PJ P] a7o}...... 
~ Indlana..,..... ormal Scheol....._---... 2-3 | 33 365 
Kutstown..... ‘Keystone State Normal School. . 2,3] 44 um 
Lock Haven. _.| Central Stato Normal School... 2.3) 48 508 
. Mansfield, ..... ansflold Stale Normal School_ 24 | 40 500 
j Millersville...) M tile State Normal Bchool 2,3 | 23 355-+ 
Shippensburg..| Cumberland Valle te Nor 23 | 34 635 
* Slippery Rock } Slippery Rock Normal | 36] 9| 2,2) 20} 182 |...... 7. 
West Chester..| State Normal Bchool...:_....... 2,3/38/4%/ P| P| i60]...... 
Phill © Islands: ‘ 
-.---| Philippine Normal School 4. .... 2 jit 513 


tc i a 
1 Comp th requ f trance to teachar-t cours), ~ 
td ad ara agus upon epi of to as ot Rg eb and to two ye 
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= 
ba 


Castleton ......| StatNormal Training School...| 37 


Ettrioks ?...... Virgint Norma] and Industrial | 36 I,P 
i ingtan: 
wa gham... ashington State Norffial Bchool] 36 i) I RI 530 
Chater, --y---« State Normal School_........... 36 135 | 653 I I 
wy eles ure ee Washington State Normal School] 34 36 | 212} 1, P P Pe 
est nia; 
Bluefield ?....- Bluefield Institute s_.....-...... 38 2] 8 P i I 43 
Glenville....... Btate Normal! School #_.......... 36 30; 48] P P 223 
Bhepberdstown | Shepherd College State Normal | 36 33 | 107 P P eoccua 
West Liberty..| West Liberty State Normal | 36 87}.....| FP P aanpee 
Wisconsin: . : 
Ean Claire.....) State Normal School........ 36 33] 84 I 280 
La Crosse.....- State Normal Bchool........ 36 31 | 126 I,P - 
Milwaukee... ®tate Normal Bchool_.......-.. 36 20 | 334 1P ‘ 
y Oshkosh....... State Normal School. ........... 36 62 | 186 1,P 4 
Platteville.....| Btate Normal School_........... Ki) 85 | 224 1,P 1 
River Falls_...| State Normal School...:......-. 36 409 | 125 1,P 210 
Stevens Polnt..| State Normal School: ........... 36. 40 | 132 1,P 204 
idl: .---.-| Btate Normal School. ..........- 36 37 | 253 1,P 291 
yhitewater..../ Stato Normal School. ...,4..-.-.- 36 M4 | 161 LP 378 
! Colored. 5 Btatistics for 1024, *Moenand women, .: 
4 
fy s 
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Total, excluding 
duplicates 


3 4 n 
8 74 03 
8 16 18 
1 
at eats lah & 

7 ~ 2 

6 ik 

2 a] ° 

r 4 

1 1 

4] ogi ste 4 

8 15 

ah pe hed WAS, aol 2 

7 113 

8 90 

8 16 
12 13 

8 10 
12 18 


ant | 1 
3 Sie AB LeccSeccclheoos ocd 3 
8 4 4 8 
6 4) 8 2<h..452558 -4 
7 5 6 7 
ry : : i ee 
Maryland: < 
, wiet. 2 Bewecked (Stare 16)° 2 3 16 5g 
Frostburg........... nightie sto seteble’ 3 3 2 8 4 
Galisbury..-..............----.-. 2 ee ee oe ee 2 
TOWOSGT:.. Boe ceccc pence ncneae 7 3 3- 5 6 
Massaachuset 
Balad PRR EONAR 4 3 { 4 
Sama ei sel og a) arte that. cx b| 8? 
North Adams......-.-.-....-22-. 12 5 12 33 
Westfield... ae Te 4 4) ©The 4 7 
Minnesota: © j 
1771p 1s OVO . B 6 8 19 
path For oes ob can 10 7 ‘10 13 
+ 10 9 10 M 
4 13 pC) 40 
19 af o| . 2 
5 6) = “6 J... 5 6 
0 13 bt] 45 
17 10 il "23 
7 6 wt ll 
babel sdetubcotediecsusee 110 4 210], #36 
 Shuebedecbabatezceabsta 4 4 nnagcaaplanmadae 4 31 
Fe ae a ee. 8 Ze 5 6 35 
cohadenkdubsabanaioncaabel 2 1 athbaataane 1 H 
cetieGevunenabpeoneurte ony! 10 }- 7 Pel aes ye 7 3 
‘ Msg ; hi 
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6 6f- 6 
7 7 2 
il 13 19 
162 6 i 113 1383 
YI 6 6 1) 
42 rf 5 4 42 
33 13 30 a2] -'s 
2 13 T Ft) 2 
45 ‘ F 3 | 
18 9 N 7 “4 “10 18 
bn eA - ‘ 6 ‘ ee 
Fayettovillet. 2. ogo ado STS 12 17 
Winston-Salem Com, SR ark Waa pb H 5 " rT 13 
Nertb Dekota: ’ . 
ae 4 12 16 pb 23 
Ellendale. ...2...2 202s. 18 15 
Oklahoma: ® ‘ } t 
Langston t.......2-.....-22--...- 3 3 8 35 10 
in: 
fonmouth................2..... 17 
Pengsy! ia «4 . 17 86 a . 06 
oomsburg...:_. 1 1 
CabiieyO sr. . co fsa cease ncubsees es HH iu 19 3 
ob RHR a am 4 Dhaest vw] os 
East Stroudsburg................ S ~ HH a zB “4. 
AiMNOGO.. 2 cee cecesc seen sence ZB 16 14 10 r 
Tredleme 5555: sopedlce-. oe ecoue TY 37 20 75 
, Mutatown.....-.-..... 22.22.22. 16 ¥ 2 Q 3 21 
 natnn ch eighne’y ote ta 8 2 8 2 8 2 
26 33 gw} - 2 2% “4 
bP gtocediimpl le, dad 16 2 18 14 16 25 
23 20 16 19 ; ee 
Py] Il 16 15 2 2 
- i? rT) 11 15 a 
so . 
>] pS eer pee 3 3B 
Suededevec deo steaal; “27 4 2 2 q7 x 
mpeptatressrcet 2 13 17] 1g] 9s 19 py 
2 8 Ge cnscsn ch tuecc 2 8 
= * 
cdeustsbebppetat someta. % 45 9 16 
Wash! j ~. 2 
op prt ee 3 48 2 5} 46 Tt ‘3)- «Bl 
— B] iB) <8] Bl a 
West Virginia a . 
Bluefield !.......-..22020222..22.. 4 13 9 18 Q 
Glenville ¢. 2.0.02 ee ele ? 6 5 1b we," 
fae cg et 9 8 10 8 10 . 
Uber Y- -..-20--eneennnnnes 7) 910 17 10 ‘7 
TR ie Ae A A 3 ig iH M 2s 
Milwaukee. 7 19 xu &2 a7 
Oshkosh . .. 13 14 12 a7 18 
Platte 16 18 il 17 16 
River Falls. 2 21 2 21 2 
rel 19 20 PT} 32 
-Buperior......22.0.-...----...e 36 13- zw 21 a 
eal) st om Bi 
/ 
: Colored, . +} Bammer session, 1938, , S 
1 ' 4 Duplicates probably included. * Statistics for 1024. i he ; 
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: mn . Regident sta- Resident students {n normal courses | 
+. dents in all 
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ry THOY -~-2-eeaneseeen eens 
* Pine Bluff! Be = py a t. 
- Connecticut: i+ 


> 


$ehs 2 By $8 3 ust HES - 


ween —~ B= £4.8 88s coco wo te kNESM 


119 ow 
¢ 120 TH 
70 ms 
‘ 137 382 
402 | 813 a 
138 486 1 
17 mm 17 
46 ‘au 46 
TA 133 3% 
% 605 4 
95 372 140 95 
18 206 . 
. 4 121 21 4 
32)- 274 » 3 
3 .101 re 3 
‘ Ja\ 1,086 él 73 
100 im 


— we — 7 ; 7 2 Sie of ) 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS: 


Ww Men [Women| Men |W. 
(i 
3 4 5 | 6 7 
se} 190) see]... ]..W 120 
0 9} 680}.......|- rorhoglte 0 
613; 4%41| saa 31; 3] tn 
"778 414 29) 304] 8 BR 
™| 12 5) = 12 
' nsatetiwel 4s 1 
1s ‘| Sa] «} ap 
376 4) 14 a 
LO! 1a} 510 | 400 o 
412 77| vol * so] aw: 8 
971 |...-.:..1 16 3] «18]. wD 
- ww 1 MB Me veccoculeqecters 1 
Ts ee | o re Si a5 
wl 3) oe | wm rT 
a2 ss) 4 30) 30] 107 
+3 | on | 2 7 
-o] 7) 15) bv] sme] 
1, o08 so; 9m 31] 0, 102 
41,007] 14! eo! 106] 4s]. 
91,710 77 ba] mA OL 187 21 
2 Lt] . 19 fs!) do sadossieccvcces 10 
175 40} m5. 23] B8l 138 
-870| #171! sa] 109) «0! an 
O48 Tl| = Bn? 73 | 404 143 
L163] 120] 078] «6130] 1183] 50 
7 “OS 375 % m1 “100 
733/48 35a| 190 
es] 160) a7] 103] 370 
818 ' @ 475 8 307 160 
7o7| =153| a4] g08| 408] Bsa 
1,039 62} 400) 107] eo] 487 
Laz] 18] ‘om am] (138 
~ OO) MT), BO)... | 7 
peondpene 4204) , °°) 100)" 18] bom], 203 
a enw es 1433 75]. 2007 . 23] 100) *100 
bby eahle ee, 145 VS ee Ae ee ‘ 
1,43 | 20 54] glo] a 
¥.671|. 233] 1,099 133] 1,141 ‘330 
L 20) 705) 18] ass] | (380 
97): B01 86 397 153 
B CEM REA 3 1S-|* 37 30| 1% 45 |- 
pbiodcRaens See 230} 100] 180 49; 142] 149 
mat = sa 4) (143 63/ 30) | 
Pad ee | 830 13] 105 a} 3M =] 
: - ‘ 
o20 1 aw so; 340]. 20 
sLencdandugobal ga3 | - ** 300 43} ° 174] 239 
Lda dvonans site 1,04 300 | ¢:870 71 @ 35a, 
733] Mi] gna] - 76 317 
418 | 180 | 9; 62] -23| 27 
M3/ (187): _@| ol, a 
1462) 143.14) & eh} = 43 |’ 107 
os] 198 |X bo0 7% | 483|° 284 
305 | 01 s7| m3) O37 
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Tasix 30.—State normal schoole—Property@hd receipts, 1926-26 


Location (for name of inst!- 
tution, se9 Table 27) 


25, 
27, 
25, 
50, 


SB 


~¢ 


12, 000) 
ri) ema 


Colored. 
Haase mv funds, - 


= 0 an endowment fund amount of which ds uridetermined. 


Tapes isa Fecnber ot to to ) November, 1926, fotuaive. 
ve ondow mont, ‘yaa Of 9209,871, 


% * ‘ “ “+ ro 


’ 


- ——--—————- = 
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TABLE 30.—Slate normal schoole—Property and receipta, 1926-26—Continued — 


Publlefunds 
+ | cntpie 
Location (for name of {nsti- Total 
qutlon. eee Table 27) Tncease| Current om alt recaipts 


7 8 & 10 


New Mexico: - 
BLRitdivcn 22:12 ce ; $6; 100) * $4,255) $36, 073 
y New Yorks 0 800, 108, 
tee tw ewe wee i - Old Ce eed PHU). ceemeee 
Cortland. ----7-7"=""7"] 35; 000] 175, 000] 1,125, 000... 144, 300|..---..- 


~ Fredonia..._..... 2... 


debit CEL tt 


ees ee ee 


Potsdum......--.....| 7, 500) 80,800) 700, 600)... |... 
* North Carolina: 
. OS 40, 
38, 
4l, 


= s5 


8 


34, 563) 168, 
61, 085) 103, 
6,405} 29, 
853, 14, 466] 83, 
34, 620) 183, 
417, 0, 542) 78, 
oe 1,362, 74, B42! 307, 
Kutztoypn. 2.2222... 647, 20) 018} 131, 
Lock Haven.e_._.._... 1,129, B31} 14, R34) 98, 
Manafeld.- 02220. 28,000) 2,028, 750| 88, 196) 156.1 
, Millersville... (1, 040) By, 440] 1396, 
Spey yh (188, 14, 803) 120, 
Slippery Rock___.. 2. 724,577! 37, 407) 140,712}. .>._.._| 377, 880} 76, 792) 800 
~Woat C (on ea RBS 465, 130, 905) 220, 709) 160, 668) 214, B66/....--.. 28 
Philippine Is)ands: 
Manilu......--se<----- 400, 000). cee anlesseesenfese-—s.:] 113, 400)...-_- «| 118,400 
Tennesieo: 
Noah ville 1, .-.2. 4. 418, 18,167) 55,928)........ 70, 000} # 14, B50} 168, Os 
@30a8: : 
Kingavillo........---.. p 978,140), 4B4)..-..22 2]. 132; 204) 2,864) 144, 113 
Vermont; 
Z Castlaton.........--.u. leita Cee td eee CP ee eee Siete 
Virginta: ‘ 
¥ Piteioks t petdededesudas 3 10885, 134) 17,477] 113, 007] a2, 646), 67, 905) * 78, 448) 330, 003 
ashington - ‘ 
Bellingham... .....-_. i 73,253) 69,712) 20,000) 247, 904),.._....] 420, aao 
- Choney.....- 2-2-2... 600,402) 60,277) 103,840} 22, 041/ 107, 901 4,000) 897, 125 
Ellansburg._......-.- -| 16,604) 7 504,705) 9,860) 78, 514)... 142; ag 500} 231, B74 
West Virginiat ‘ 
Bluofiold '... 2... gases) 350, 
CSN ee a 
pherdstown...... ée 
West Liborty.........- 200, 
Wisconsin: 
Eau Clatre_.-- BR, 
<< BOI, 
Miwoukee... 803, 
ah... 7TH), 
Platteville... 22.2... 4M, 
River Falls,....-...... BHO, 
Btevens Point. ....... . 
Bupertor.........2. te 
Whitewater. ....2..... BBG, O90) oar ar lenecuees 626)... -wee«s 130 
| 1 Colored, J There is an endowmant fund of ¢x60,000, P 
* . » STneladoa Foderal funds, oe ondowment fund of $172,160, = | 
ed ig t To Statet or cm pie 
*Thore la a alend allotment = = 
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aa2g [7] i; 1] 8 gs G1] a ake hee 
Saar PH TE ARO Lad ag 
Ehiet hy ais ae iii: 389 i 
S83 £182! 822! 28 @ Ge BRE 8 & ann pe A 
ae i , eit | eit oe Se toh TE ht “9 8 
et 3 ESE RER: FH 
Sean Beaee mane le Sn ean en nes weg Fs 
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School in Alabama 


School at Cullow 


SERGE S588 82 


“is dede g 


Industrial Institute, 


ee Ee 
. $888 S28%5 Gg8k 82 8 88 E8298 a 8 a8 gee 


te Normal 
Normal and 
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State Normal &¢ 

8chool at Sli 
‘These amounts are not 
salary of assistant. 
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Teport 
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etre F£-W ts Tt ib t 
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e021 btw 
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eee hernenvs 
CLR Poh T0-8 
oer etet pas 
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er ee ee ee) 


sopae 

lored. % 
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New Haven, Conn... 
Wasbington, D, C_.. 


Ohleago, T..........] A 


, . 


oer Ce Eel 
Indianapolls, Ind_. 


ones eee ew nnee 


New York, N.Y... 


Los pos Angeles Calif... 


Cambridge, Mass... 
Minneapolls, Ming... 


Otnoinnatl, Ohio... © 
Cleveland, Obio...... 


1, Physteal treining schools, 
New spare Normal School of Gym- 


The | Marjorie Webster Sthool of Ex- 
abe po Physical Education. 
ollege of Physical Educa- 
tin, 


omeed ioral Bchool of Physical 


columbia N Normal 8chool of Physical 
-.{| Normal ormal College of the American Gym- 


prin School of Physical Education... 
The Bouvé School 


gered Banoo ao Physical Educetlon. 
ormal School of Physical 

WT deiin and Hygiene. 
Conservatory and Afillated 


ools. 
Central School of Hygiene and Phys- 
ical Education, 
Bavage Schoo! for Physical Education. 


Tl, Nurtery, Eindevgerten and primary 
@ training as La 

Miss Fulmor's Sehool__........ 6 

Repedones I Kindergarien: «Primary 
nin 

Connestiont Rrocbel Normal School__ 

The Fane A. ja Buetts Kindergarten 
ning 

Calver-Gmlth Kindergarten Training 
8choo 


- win Froe Kind 


era ‘College... 
> tani lel's Bol jaerearten Primary 


inergartn Normal Schéo). - 
dergarten Training 


Wott ee eee www nee ee we ee 


T 
Wheels 


Normal Train Department, Ethical 
Culture Schoo! 
Child Education Foundation Traln- 


in, 
: Hunter Kindergarten 


The Jenn 
Train 
tte Melissa Mills Kinde: 


The H 
‘arten- i Training Schoo! 


ona 
Cloveland - Lr 
Training pepe. 
chool fet ol ot Kine 


main- 
on 
s 


=* 


modei an 


Practice 


Practica schools 
tained by institut! 


in teacher-train 


courses 


Enrollment in 


Weeks in year 


Hours of 


°|| 


i] 


‘= | 


—_|—__. 


WH) leas] Bis 4] pol 
8) 6) Bf) 8] 108 | 
36/6) 23{ 2] 64] ool. 
42 te 
ai} o) af al* ant ool. 
36 12 
Pr A 
as en i Maes re Te ee 
fens] Sey FO] ag circ 
190 [2] 8 Jee." 136] 920]. 
ba “180 
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» “Tapun 32.—Private feacher-training schools—Sessions, graduates; etc, 1925-26—' 
: Continued : 


mS te 5 
Graduates a {és i 
5 * from teacher- | 5 
A: training Es : 4 
i courses “n 18 
. O —e ~ 
Location Institution ._, 43 PE 
fs a 
- sab d : 
ry Ss SF | 25 
g : = 17 5 
bf > 2 6 7 8 | +) 
a : Ill. General Training Schools 
Tuskegee Institute, | Tus! Normal and Industrial|36]12) 4/...... $25] 761 378 
Ala. Institute.* 2 
«Denver, Colo. -......| Central Vocational Collega,........... F ot Avene vertlascuctey tata 
Rexburg, Idaho......| Ricks Co watigeet eset LOR, siged 36 417) 6. 60 
River Forest, Dl... ._ Concordia Teachers College... ee ee ee 2 2. 120° 
, Angola, Ind... ._._--. Tri-Btate College... -....._- . | 
Waverly, Iowa_...-.. Wartburg Normal College... - -} 3 j----) 2 fee) tS] BALL 
Ammendale, Md...-. Ammendals Normal Institute..._..... 12 2] 16 }........ #0 
Hoston, Mass. .....-.| Worcester Domestic Science School... |eeeeee} SY 60 )--.... 
New Ulm, Minn... Dr. Martin Luther College.....-.--. a7 
Seward, Nebr......-. Concordis Teachers College... _.......| 36 60 
York, Nebr..22.2...- at. Ursula’s Academy and Normal Bic 60 
ollege. 
Trenton, N. J_....--. Rider College. .....................-2- Seen dlebadam 
Asheville, N, C_..... peeve ormal and Associated | 36|....| 24 ]...... sate de. 
ools. 
Raleigh, N. C_.......] 8t. Augustine's School #.............--)35{/----) a] oa] 16)... 181 
Dayton, Ohlo......_. Normal School of the Precious Blood_. G{ Aihannss 
Mount Angel, Oreg..| Mount Angel Normal School. teoo] 36 |--5-] 2]... 355 
Oswego, Oreg........] Marylburst Normal School ._ --|} 36] 6] By... 180 
Philadelphia, Pa..... Gratz College. -.............. -| 36 |. 400 
Charleston, 8: C. ....} Avery Institute #2222022 2 aa i} oa i 
Canton, §. Dak_____. Canton Lutheran Normal School.....) 36 |....| 1,2]  B6| 69) 120 |-..... 
Sloux Falls, 8, Dak... qgeatata Coll and Normal Schoal. ) 
Martin, Tenn_...._.. Hall-Moody J Me allege se an—-* 12 72 - 
Morristown, Tenn-..} The Morristown Normal and Indus- | 36|....| 2|.-.... 28 
trial College.‘ ‘ 
8t. George, Utah.__..| Dixie Co wenn iae nen eee en se eeenene| BO ]L..] 62]. 4) 68 T 6100 JL. 
Hampton, Va........ Hemi ; orga! and Agricultural 363 
‘ nstitute. + 
Seattle, Wash........ Holy Names Normal School... ....... ; adh Inecead 230 
Spokane, Wash_.....| Hol re Academy and Normal | 36|....) 234...._. ‘Bp 


' Colored, §1924 figures” ‘4 Continuous session, 1 One year practices, one year observation. 
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Tas 33.—Private teacher-training schools—Instructors, 1925-26 


. 


; cluding 8 Total, ax- 
J wt u cates nd clu 
. " Institution (for location see Table 32) ~~ ° Seaton, eau duplicates .. | 
om: 1 —e : 
4 é ‘ : 
r Ee 
' -—— — 
: . 1, a + | 
I, Physical tratning schools « if 
New Haven Nornmml School of Gymnastics._.......-- » Pro 
The Mai fet ly Mad watertt Bchool of eee ciel 
American Col a College of Fi ¥ 
°c 16 
Normal Co! 6 
Bo Ml 
The Bouvé 8 . 2 
*  Pogse-Nissen School of cal Education....... wehe 10° 
Sargon Seboot for Physic Education ........-.....- 12 56 
met be = age Sebool of PhysleaP Education aod 5 M 
It tservatory a ’Aiitiated Bohoois 777-7272"! 45 33 
seen ier cenod Physical Education *. tS 16 
, Savage Sohoat for Physi cal Education. guedunestebneuls 33 Ia. ¢ 


* 


- 


@ 
4 nD Tre Bchool * 
Tbe k {arrleite Melissa M Redcauie Bchool. ha 
Training School... 5. ..555 252.2220 n cer ecennensees 2 7 
Cincinnati. M isslo: Training School ............. 3 
. Cleveland Kin n-Pri hood wees annem 1 


Froebel Kin ¢ Soho tor Lidesabosrcodstlaeneyes 
Miss Illman’ 's Training School for Dindecpaiten and r 
* ‘Primary Teachers 


Schendeubabwncwn mauen Ope ee eee ret seen 


& shoso vasabes BoeSctad wrmols 


: ; 
| » Camp tustructors are oa. s part-time basis. 
| * Mas tach loa the doparent of pay! edoraten. 
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+ * TABLE 33.—Private teacher-training schoole—Instructors, 1926-26—Continued ’ 


IIL. General Training Schoole 


ean Normal and Industrial Fhstitute ¢ 
peered College. 


36 
1 
1 
3 
I 
5 


« 


SSwaann 


Holy Names Aone and Boral Bchod) - 


4 Colored. . 
51024 figures. . ; 
* Duplicates probably included, 4 
ae 
‘ ' ‘ 5 
} = . 
LJ . 
‘ 
‘ ‘ a 
»! .f s ce 
\ 
e 4 
¥ 
- t P 
o . : « 
| . , 
a a8 
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.  TawL 34.—Privgte teacher-training schools—Students, 1926-26 


*) Total res!- 

F dent stu- 
dents In all 

cnurees.: 


excluding 
Institution (for location ses Table 32) duplicates 


Resident students in teachertrain- 
ing courses ~~ 


© 


In extension and corre 
spondence courses 


z Se | 


I. Physical Training Schools - 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnasties....1 30 | 300 
The M 


> and Physical Education................... o|...-..] 10 pentgafcvenealecosst]) -O8 Le secas 

Co of Physical Education....._. Bl} 118 60) Bl] 195 |... 

Chicago N &chool of P cal Edu on.j......) TO 220 |...... 
Columbia Normal Bchool of Physical Ed 


Fe ee ROE ee 14{ 1% ccasee 
Norma College ‘of the American Gymnastic ios 
on School of Physical Education. ._--77"7" 139 
Tbe Benes Ge eee pe peer eee J ee eS FS a as PRAT Dt a 
Posse: Niseee 5 Bchool of ah of Physical Bea Eduéation.-- 220 
Farenat School for Physical Education........-|._..-. 425 
pose by Pb Bchool of Physical. Educa- , 
RTT aerated ae ben 
Central School Schoolot Hygiene and Physiol Edu-| | | | Pn] 8 beeen 
Pa School tor Physical Kaucntien 27777777 “108"| 103 UA Bi 
Il. Nureery, Kiaterperics, ond Primary Tratn- | ~ 
‘Miss Fulmer’s School...................-.---00|...-. 100 J... 2) 100 Jee} 00 fee 
Pur Pee Primary “Training tn $ 
Contents cut Froobel bel Normai School... -2°77777}'"777"] "4g | 
The Banaue re ‘Bmith Kindergarten Training 
ne Ee ae mm Da 0 eee MO 
yar Dep t of the Kate Baldwinj | 0 fO}  ereefenmneprec ese] inateee 
men 
Nom Kin mtlon....-. se! 90 ffs] 10 |. 
Ohicago Teachers College... ...-...-.--otccncfoccce| Bt fic) mb peo] ae toc 
Froebel Teachers College... 222221222222] 90 (T2222 aag TTT] 000722 
Miss Niel's yin Wns Pri 
Perry Kindergarten Normal ints 
Wheelock Kindergarten Tralnine Bobet eof QO 2) BOP aso. 
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Tasiu 34.—Private teacher-training echoole—Students,-1925-26—Continued — | 
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Institution (for location see Table 32) 


Ill. General Training Schools 
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*, CHAPTER XXIII | 
PUBLIC HIGH SGHOOLS, 1925-28 * ~ 


OontENnts,—Introduction—Reorganized bigh pehools—Size of high? school—Administratarg and super 
; visors—Teachers—Puplls—Survivals—Holding power—Qraduates—Puplls in teacher training— 
Military drill—Property and expenditures - : 


- 


' INTRODUCTION f 
‘ This report contains statistics of public high schools for*the school 

year 1924-26. The principalitems included are .these: ‘Number of 
schools; administrators;~Supervisors; teachers; pupils; graduates; 
enrollments” in :teacher-training « courses; number taking military - 
drill; sizeof libraries; value of grounds, buildings, and contents; and 
expenditures for new grounds, buildings, and equipment. 2 

Table 3 contains a distribution of 21,700 public high schools b 
States, as well as a distribution of 17,710 public high schools which 
sent in a complete report in'1926. A total of 926 schools sent in 
reports that were vither incomplete or with an insufficient number pf 
pupils to be included in the tabulations. ‘Schools with less than 10 
pupils have generally Been omitted from the statistics of public high' 
schools. In 1926 reports were received from 447 schools which had 
fewer than 10 ‘pupils. No repotts were received from 3,064 schools 
that are known to be in existence, most of these being small schools. 
Eighty public high schools are located in the outlying parte ‘of the 
‘United States, and reports were received from all of them. | 

In 1918 the bureau had a record of 16,300 public high schools, in’ 
1924 of 19,442, and in 1926 of 21,700. A large portion of this increase 
comes fram the organization of junior high schools. - ! 

Previous to 1926 statistics were ‘gathered showing enrollinent’ in 
high schools by years, first, second, etc., without regard to wHethtr _ 4 
the first year was dn eighth grade, aa it usually is in seven or eight. 
States; a ninth grade, which is an almost universal custom; or a, ; 
tenth grade as if is in a few cities in two States.’ In this report, data 
concerning enrollments were gathered by grade, and separate tabula-~ __ 
tions wweze made when there were a sufficient number of-schools to. _ 
=... 17886° 28-86 :  ¥* -1087 


_ and so on. 
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present a particulsr type. The enrollment in various types of high 
schools is shown in Tables 13 to 44. The consolidation of enroll- 
ments according to year of high school is shown in Tables 13, 16, and 
26. In these consolidated tables, statistics of grade 8 in those schools 


_ having only 11 regular grades are compiled with statistics of grade 9 


of those ‘schools having 12 regular grades, and with statistics of 
grade 10 of those schools having 13 regular grades. This puts all 
first-year high-school pupils together, then all second-year pupils, 


x 


REORGANIZED HIGH SCHOOLS 


The term “reorggnized high school”’ is applied i in this report to the 
various types of junior; junior-scnior; senior; and five, six, and seven- 
year undivided types which have arison from a reorganization of the 
traditional or regular highschool of four years, preceded by seven, 
eight, or nine years of elementary mek and often by a kindgrgarten 


‘ as well. Because of the various definitions of a junior high school, 


w 


= 


- it is not definitely known how many have been in existence at different 


times. Briggs ' shows that 1, 2, or 3 junior high schools were being 
organized each year from about 1900 to 1910. From 1910 to 1916 
the rate increased to about 70 per year. The Bureau of Education 
received reports in 1918 from 557 so-called junior high schools, and 
in 1920 from 883. Many of these, however, were junior departments 


. of junior-senior organizations, and no aftempt-was made to compile 


data from junior high schools organized separately. In 1922 reports 
‘were received from 387, junior high schools which had separate 
organizations, in 1924 from 704,’and in 1926,from 1,109, of which 
number 27 are for.colored pupils. ~In 1926 the three-year junior 
“high schools numbered 846, of which number 17 are for colored pupils. . 
Reports were receig@d froth 185 two-year junior high schools, ‘of 
which number 2 are for colored pupils, Likgwiso there were 78 
four-year junior high schools, & being for colored pupils only. 

The senior high school is more definitely defined than is the junior 
high school. The first attempt to analyze and classify high-school 
organizations, so far gs statistics are concerned, was in 1918,;when 318 
senior high schools were represented. In 1920 there were 402 three- 
year senior high schools. In both years, however, many of the senior 


high schoolsthad a junibrdepartment which was a part of the organiza- 


tio 1922 reports were received from 91 three-year senior high 

ools organized separately, and in 1924 from 181. In 1926 reporta 
were received from 411 senior #igh schools, of which 4 are 6 for colored . 
pupils The three-year senior high schools, numbering 284, are 


_ Preceded. sither by a two-year or a three-year junior high schogl - 


"organized separately. The four-year sénior high schools, 127 in all, 
: hada 


%, . WBrigpdy Tho Junior High Sebool, p. 22, Houghton Milin Op. 
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differ from the four-year regular high schools in that they are pre- 

- ceded by two-year junior high schools organized-separately, tos 
No separate statistics were tabulated for junior-senior high schools 
untilin 1922. In 1920 the senior portion of a junior-senior high school . 

organized on the 2-4 plan was included with the regular high schools, 
In 1922, reports were received from 1,088 junior-agnior high schools, 
and in 1924 from 1,316. In 1926 reports wete received from 1,949 
junior-senior high schools, of which number 53 are for colored pupils. 
The number of these schouls organized for six years of work is 1,797 
and for five years of work, 152, For the number of schools organized 
on the 24, 3-3, five or six year undivided plan, see Tables 36 to 41, 


BIZE OF HIGH 8CHOOL 


The average number of pupils for 17,710 schools is shown in Table 
1 to be 211.2. It Table4, however, a distribution is made according 
-to the number of pupils, in ¢lass intervals of 50,.Jor these 17,710 
schools, and for 947 others that reported enrollments, but which were 
excluded from the body of this report, because of lack of other data 
or because they had fewer than 10 pupils enrolled for the year. The 
- Average number enrolled in 18,157 schools is 211.6. . Table 5 shows a 
distribution -according to size in reorganized schools. The average - 
size of these 3,526 schools is 438.5, and for the regular schools of 
four years or less it is 156.9. A further diéttibution of 767 schools 
having more than 1,000 pupils is given in Table 6. The largest, high 
school, the DeWitt Clinton High, School of New York City, reported : 
an enrollment of 8,611. : ; 


' ADMINISTRATORS AND BUPERVIBORS =. , 


” Date were collected for 1925-26 showing the number of principals 

and other administrators giving more than half time to administrative 

duties, and the number of supervisors of various subjects. giving 
, more than half time to supervision. In Table 7 these data are given _ . 
by sex for regular high schools, and also for high schools distributed _ 
by States. was no opportunit# to check the figures returned 
by the schools reportirig upon these two items, but, they were carefully 
examined and are submitted in Tabl¢ 7 of this report. This com- 
pilation shows 10,769 men and 2,333 women engaged more than half 
time in administrative work, and 7,318 men and 1,844 ,women ‘ 


x 


? . 


engaged similarly in supervision of instruction. . 
| + TEACHERS 


- Tables 8 to 12 show a distribution of high-school teachers sccording ¥ 
to sax’and color; also, ‘accdrding to types of organization, and State. 7 
Tho total number of teachers, 163,555, is an incraase of 30,160 over . 
the number reported for 1924, and 65,901 over those for 1920. Since . 23° 
. ' ‘“ re ey Fast | i - Shi or ae we elke aon .— pear 
QO. ‘~. ee et Tete & a) be MRT) PRM ae. GA ree ECan wT Bs DS 
ERIC eo . ee ee ae 4 id 2)" “Vaile. - i 


"ftom year to year generally increases considerably. The increases, 


* may 


- regular high-school years’ of 2,538,388), while reports from State 


’ increased '56.6 per cent. Since'1924 the number of beys enrolled has 
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1920 the number of men teachers has increased 70 per cent; and tha | 
number of women teachers 6@ per cent. Since 1924 the number of | 
"men teachers has increased 21 per cent, and the numberof women 
teachers 23.6 per cent, The greater increase in the number of women 
teachers since 1924 may be attributed partly to the increase in the 
number of junior high schools, as these eniploy greater proportions 
of women teachers. The ratio of men teachers to women teachers in 
junior high schools is 1 to 3.5; in’ junior-senior and in senior high 
schools it is 1 to 2; and in regular high schools, 1 to 1.6, For 1926-- 
the i Soe of pupils per teacher is approximately 23, and, while 
there has been some fluctuation in this item,since 1890, the present 
situation is about ap average of the numbers in previous years. t 


, ee PUPILS 
The number of public high-school pupils reported to the bureau 


however, can ‘not be taken as exact criteria of the growth of ‘public 
high schools, because reports are never complete, *-In 1918 reports 
were received from 85.6 per cent of the known high schools, in 1924 
from 76.3 per tent, and in 1926 frofm 81.6 per cent. The schools 
thatyfail to report are usually small schools, but 3,000 sal ol 

‘catia considerable fluctuations dn student enrollménts, In 
1924 reports from the high schools showtd én enrollment in the four 


departments of education showed * 3/3 4,878... Stute department 

reports showed an enrollment in-1925 of 4,650,903, fn 1926, reports 

from high schools show 3,065,009 pupils, while State departments 
show 3,757,466. a +, mre s 

Including junior high-school pupils in 1924, enrollments.of high- 

school pupils are feported as 2,950,408, and in 1926 as 3,741,073. 

The number of boys enrolled in the four high-school years has 

increased 75.7 per cent sinoe 1920, ‘while the number of girls ‘has 


increased 22,2 per cent, and the number of girls 19.5,per cent. 

_ In addition to the entollments accounted for in the'previous para- 
graph, mention should be made of 27,556 pupils enrolled in special, 
part-time, adult, and evening classes 4n six large high schools in. 
Chicago, Fresno, Los Angeles, and Sacramento. It is not possible 
to-dnelude these enrollments in the tabulations because they are 
unclassified ‘as ade, and in one instance thty are not reported 
by sex, These pupily, however, are enrolled in high schools supported 
by. public funds’ should be mentioned in this report. . . . 
‘The:E. L, Snyder Contitiuation High School, Fresno, Calif., repo 
16 males and 391 females in special clagpes. - The Central Eyening 
* a wi ty . Chi pus ‘ ; : é 
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High School, Los Angeles, reports 1,654 men and 1,051 women in 
- special adult classes. The Polytechnic Evening High School of the - 
same city reports 8,967 enrolled in that school. The Metropolitan 
«High School of Los Anieles reports 3,384 males and 2,023 females ix | 
special continuatign classes. ,The Sacramento (Calif.) Part-Time 
High School reports 668 mates and $64.females in part-tinie classes. 
Phe Englewood (Til.) Evening High School repofts 1,546 males and 
1,504 females in evening classes,-and.3,195 males and 2,293 females 
in day divisions, these latter - figures including 794 males anit: 226 
females in English classes for foreig@ers. 


le ey 
- .  gurvivefe  ¢'.* - 


In Table 2.a summary is given of student, mass wa years of 
high school from 1908 to 1926. ‘Two sats of survival percentages - 
are computed, one which shows the percentage the enrollment for 
each high-school year is of the total enrollments and the other which 
shows how well the enrollment of-the first year of high school in a 
given year qgnipares with the tnrollmont of the second highschool 
year,one year later, of the third high-school year two years later, and 
of the senior year three ' years later. For-example, 464 O25 the 
number of pupils. in the first year in 1913, ig divided into” 325,960, 
the, number in the second year in 1914, tg. obtain a survival rate of 
ae per cent for the second year in 1914. This same 1913 base is 

divided into 245,380, the number enrolled im the third year in 

is obtam a survival percentage of 52.8 for the third-year pupils 

in 1915, ‘then into 205,888, the’ aumber in thé fourth year in 1916, 
.» to obtain a survival rate of 44.3 per cént for the senior class in 1916. 

Considering the first .method,.J1:7 per cent of the enrollment in 

1908 was in the fourth year, 13 per cent in 1912, 14.5 per cent in. 

1918, 15,7 per cent in 1924, and 16.5 per cent in 1926. This increase — 

in the percentage df fourthyear pupils, and in the third-year pupila — 

as well, and a corresponding decrease in the percentage of firstzyear — 

pupils; from year to year, indicated that the high schoo\gih ave , 

materially improved the holding nower within the past 18 ‘years, 

-In considering the second method of compufing survival rates, 
notice must be taken concerning-completeness of reporting from yeat 
_ to year. If the percentage of schools reporting is a constant factor, 
as rcentage of ‘pupils remaining in high school for the sec nd year 
ork has increased rather consistently from. 64.4 per cent in 1908. 
$3 80.6 per cené in 1926. In like manner tho number remaining in 
“ school for the third year of work has increaséd from 44,3 .per cent An. 
-\ 1908 to 65.5 per cént in 1926. ‘The best increase is shown in the 
' number remaining for the fourth year of high-school work. | In 


| 1908 the number enrolled in-the fourth vent 3 was 30.9 per opie the . 
a4 yal}. 4 
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' Tate increased to 40.1 per cent in 1914, 44 per cent in-1918, 49.3, 
per cent in 1924, and 55.9 per cent in 1926. * : . 
, The data included in Tables‘ T and 2 show that the public high 
school is confinuing its rapid rate of growth, that it has materially 
decreased the congestion in its first-yeir enrollments, and that there Sl 
is a manifest increase in the proportion of pupws that femain in | 
schoo! for*the full four years of work. It is not possible to show just 
what portion of these improvements is, to be credited to the reor- 
ganized high schools, because the changes began to take place before 
the reorganized high schools could be considered an important factor. 
Grade distributions for different types of high schools are considered 
in: the next section, ‘4a te : ‘ 
Cte s+ HOLDING FOWER , Perse 
-— \ It-is not possible to determine at this time the holding power of 
these schools in a ‘definite Way, because many of the reorganized 
schools are still new, and the effect,, if any exists,shas not had time to . 
materialize. It is quite possitig.also that the mare progressive com- 
jinities are the first to try out:the reorganized. high schodls, There - 
is also the~problem. of growth in population and the movement of 
. pupils from the smaller schools to larger schools before graduation. . 
In cémmunities where the organization of junior high schools is 
- incomplete, the regular high schools will have al small enrollment in © 
the first year, because the jnnior schools retain the ¥itst-year high- 
school pupils in their last year. .For egample, the five regular high 
schools in ‘Washington, D. C., for-whité pupils report 2,274- pupils . 
in the ninth grade, 2,643 in the tenth grade, 1,774>jn the eleventh 
grade, and 1,623 in the twelfth grade. * The,six white junior figh 
schools of that city report 1,468 pupils in ¢he saventh grade, 1,464 | 
in the eighth grade, and 1,191 in the ninth gr§de.’ Many elementary’ - 
-pupils in Washington do not have access to if unior high schools, while - 
& completé reorganization may be expected j@mpdtuce the regular high 
schools finally to three-year sehior high.schobls. These BamMé con- _ 
ditions exist to a greater or less degree in many places, TRL 
With these factors in mind, thie following tabulation is propented 
‘to show how many gtudents are required:in each-type of gchool in 
” order to retaiti 1,000-geniors. _ re De rem Sine 
> ® wa ne EN ae Mie Ne cae: i 
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white, 12 grades. .....,... ee 5 ha Paededosmane 1,8) 1,42 1,428 1,000 + 
a3 white et Cre ee ae Se ee eee 74] 71,001 1,075 1,3 100 . 
4-eonior, White 12 grades... -...-.--.--...--4-+-0---2 2, 000 1,514 1,192} - 1,000 * 
G-undlVided, white 12 gradea.._........-...-.-..----- 2, 108 1, 627 1,47)" 1,000 
Bundivided, white #1 grades..." .........-....-..... 2123 1,765 a 1,00 - 
Gundivided, white 12 grades.. dep ew ce Jade goquicaepilddamd 100 2212 1,7 1, 1,000 < 
3-3 colored, 12 grades BIA Lot ahs we decbsdacrebales: Zai1| 2004] 1,300/, foo , 
. feundivided, white 11 grades......---...-----.-..... 21 2, sad 1, 800 pis , 1,000 ‘gg 
é-undivided, colored 11 grades... ..........-...-0---.-- 2, 407 1, 039 |, , 902 1,08 _ 
4 colored, 12 grades... seisblettsddali tele | IS 2747] 1,630 1, 144 4, 
feundivided, colored 1 grades.. Wad. scagassascotetenes 4), 315 2, 20 1,750 1,000 
Hund yided, peueed 12 grades......-----------.-2-:-. 93 3, 140 210) 1, oy 1,000. 
4-80 colored 1 2 grades_.__.--...2 Joie x lelate habe minim aimanse 6! 61 4, 076 2,215 2 Lo 
daenlor, cea prades.g .__-.--------- 2-22 -- enone 2 je.-:--1--4] 1,480 1,21) 1, ” 
Seenlor, white 12 grades... - pian DOL |. #-..-.-- * 1,627 a 4 1,000 
4-regul hd te Vib taille lato) denes cya ce 5, sas To A aT 000 
ar, W te TS RTAGOS ~ . Ws 2b 5 ccc ec ene penadege+-e<e . . 6 
colored 12 gradas..............-..---.------ 1, 133 2,853 2 Ont 1, ¥S 1,000, 
4-regulor, wanedt Erie Sats pekebeeses babe konasende 1,781 2,013 1,427 |- 1,72 1,000 ° 
> 1 grades... abe cai Thatetatepundeteanas 2, 42 1,777 4,3 1,000 
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-. In the reorganized high sthools, the 2-4 type with white pune 
* and a total of 12 years of work makers the best showing. In this . 
type it takes. 1,896 pupils in the first year of regular high-schoo} work, 
ts namély, the ninth grade, to rethin 1,000 pupils in the twelfth. grade, 
or senio# year, *The 3-3 white 12-grade type comes next with 1,901 
A pupils, and the foyr-year senior white 12-grade type next with 2,000. 
_ The six-year updivided white 12-grade type follo#s with 2,103 pupils. 
All these types have’s sufficient fumber-of schools, and of pupils as 
_ well, to make tho rates reliable, excepting for the factors mentioned — 
above, The poorest type of reorganized high school having four, 
years: of work fs the four-year senipr_colored 12-grade type, which 
"* yequires more than Squr-beginners in the ninth grade td retain one - 
. senloy pupil. The iotbet of schools, however, is small, and only bi 
_- 739 colored pupils arg enrolled and can, be vised jn determining the: 
tates. In the above table, many of the: ted {4 colored \.. 
~ pupils are duplicates of schools listed for w also. In this |. 
-particujar case‘only 1 of the 61 “schools’ id fer brad “pupils only," 
Reference to Tables’13 to 44 will be valuable {6 ‘those interested i in: Pf 
‘thaking f further analysis of the figures.. of oR Ss 


> 


a ees regular hj h: schools and ‘three-year senjor high schools are. to via 
fat included i in 's further comperison, the number of Pecos 
* pupils should be examined, The 2-4 ‘white 12-grade type again’ 


.- makes the best showing, as, it requires 1,428 second-year papi ho" 
retain - 1,000- seniors: . .The | three-year sénior white 1-year type. 
: 7 Somes next with: 1,489 second-year pupils, t bh four-year, eenior™ 
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~~ white 1]-grade type with 1,527, and by the four-year regular white | 
12-grade type with 1,572. The poorest white type of any size is the | 
five-year undivided -12-grade type, 100 schools with 39,114 pupils, | 
which requires 1,795 second-year pupils to retain 1,000 seniors. | 
These data will lend themselves to further saflysis and study, _ 
_. but with the known limitations, and the difficulty of eliminating | 
influencing factors, it is not possible to state in exact terms what the 
holding power of any particular type will be when such factors ara 
held constant, nor to say whother or not a particular type is the best 
that can be put into practice in a particular community. 
; ' f — GRADUATEB . - « 
During the school year 1925-26 a total of 434,539 pupils were 
graduated from the public high schools. _ Of this number, 190,054 
were boys and 244,485 were girls, This is an increase of 203,637 
, over 1920, and of. 72,303 over 1924. The increase over 1920 is.110° 
> per cent for boys, and 74,2 per cent for girls. Tho increase dwer 1924 
is 22.1 per cent for boys, and 48.4 per vent for girls. In 1926, only 
graduates of schools having fogir years of high-school work are in- 
cluded, In previous years a few’ graduates of thrée-year schools 
were included. | 
‘For 1925, 12,445 public shigh schools reported 396,003 graduates, 
of which number 126,782 went to college in 1926, and 54,246 others 
. att8nded somo other institution, The datd. given in Table‘45-show 
that 37.4+per cent of the boys reported as 1925 graduates attended 
some college during 1 926, and that 27.8 per cent of the girls graduated © ~ 
in 1925 entered cpllege the next year. Tables 46 to 50 show facts 
regarding graduation and as attendance’ for certain groups of * 


high schools. & <— . Ts 
The percentage of boys gradu ing in 1925 from regular high schools 
attending college in 1926, and the percentage from reorganjzed 
schools are exactly the same, 37.4 per cent, and the percentage of _ 
girl graduates from these two major types attending college id prac- - 
tically the same for each type. In regular high schools, 9,6 per cent 
“of the boys graduating in 1925 attended some other institution in 
4926, and ih reorganized high schools, 9 per cent attended s0 
othemsnstitution, The-rates,for girl graduates are 6.7 per cent and - * 
6,2 per cent, respectively, In‘places’ under 2,500° population, 29.8 - 4 
went to college in 1926. , nl 
The percentage of 1925 graduates who started to college in 1926 
varies considerably between States. In South Caroline’ the rate is 
| 54 per cent, and in Maine 15.4 per cent." The rate for Mississippi i 
| ‘2 per oént, for Florida 49.5 per éent, Texas 48.4 per cent, No 
Worotnn | 46.7, per cent, Utah 46.2 Par cent, Delaware ‘Jia 
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and for the District of Columbia 44.1 per cent. Other States witg a , 
rate of 40 per cent and over are Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Ken- ‘ 
iucky, Louisiana, Nevade, New Mexico, and West Virginia. The 
rate for the United States is 32 for those attending college, and 13.7 

- for those ‘attending some other institution. Data published in, this 
report do not show it, but as a general rule, those States with a small % 
percentage of students enrolled in high schools have larger percent- — 
ages of graduates attending college. \ 


\ 
\ 


PUPILS IN TEACHER TRAINING 


In Table 45 is given a summary by States, sex of pupil} and type 
of school attended, of those taking teacher-training work in public 
high schools. The regular high schools enroll 37,229 of these *° 

’ prospective teachers, and the reorganized high schools enroll 10;979. 
Every State, excepting New Hampshire, reports teacher-training 
pupils. ~ State laws recognizing teacher-training work in high schools 

. for purposes of certification are either lacking or not enforced in 

. about one-half of the States, where 21,000 teacher-traiing ‘pupils . 
are enrolled. The courses are offered, however,*to enable pupils 
to pase examinations offéred to teachers, or as preparatory courses 
for-entrance in a State normal school. In: Miehigan, Minnesota, 

New York, North Carolina, Ohio,,Vermont, and Wisconsin the 
teacher-training work is offered after graduation from high school. 
A distribution of 17,750 graduates from teacher-training work is 
shown in the table. * eat . 4, 

‘ MILITARY DRILL ‘ 5 


& > 
The number of pupils in military drill is given in: Table 7. ‘In 
1914, 82 schools offered military drill to 9,532° hoys. , In 1918, the 
. Dumber of schools offering military drill had increased to 1,276, and: » 
the number of boys taking drill to 112,683. In 1924, 300 public - , 
high schools were offering. military drill to 55,964 boys, and in 1926,. 
314 schools were offering it to 51,318 boys. 


: ? : : ; ; # 
P ‘ ', PROPERTY AND EXPENDITURES : 


In previous ‘years, data” regarding libraries, grounds, buildings, 
equipment, and expenditurés for capital outlays were gathered. from. » 
all schools without regard to whether or not elementary grades were 
housed with the high school. Frequently, as is the case in smaller 

_ communities, the high school occupies less than one-fourth of the , 
whold building. Values and expenditures concérning such schools 
do not represent true values and expenditures "belonging to high | 
schools only. In 1926; data concerning property and costs- wore 

' collected only from high, schools housed separ from elamentary | 
7) = | ae “Lie owe - eee Aes cM BLE le + eg 
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grades. The summaries, therefore, fall somewhat short’ of similar. 
summaries for prévious years, and the data are not comparable, . 
because they represent entirely.different conditions, 

In 1926; & total of 4,873 high schools, housed separately, report 
8,050,070 volumes in the libraries; 4,96%€chools report grounds and - 
buildings with a total value. of $1,166,771,911; and 4,973 schools 
Teport contents of buildings valued at $110,225,793. During the 
school year, 2,193. public high schools spent $87,672,504 for sites, 
. buildings, and improvements. This is an average expenditure of 

_ $35,869 for each regular high school reporting, and $47,564 for each 
reorganized school. Tables 52-54 give all these items by States. 


~ 


i, SUMMARY 


In review it mar be.stated that the public high school has had a 
wonderful growth. Although only a century old, its enrollment has 
Teached approximately 4,000,000 pupils. Estimatifig the number of 
persons in the United States of high-schooltage (those of ages 15,16, 
17, and 18) ‘as 7,779,670 for 1926, these schools have enrolled 48.2 
per cent of those who. might be expected to attend high schools. 
. Priyate high schools and preparatory departments of hightr institu- 

tions enroll another 4.8 per cent, so that 53 per cent of all pupils 
of high-school age are now enrolled in secondary schools. -The 
public high school will contifue to grow, but probably at a rate 
more nearly that of the growth of population. ’ — 

The reorganization of public higlr schools into junior “and senior 
units and the coordination with juniof colleges are now occupying 
the attention of secondary school interests to a marked degree. The 
reorgamization and enrichment of curricular material and.the cop- 
struction of buildings suitable to the needs of reorganization are 
‘being pushed forward at a rapid rate: All this is done in a serious 
attempt to make the secondary school better fit the needs of the 


pupil and of the community as well. 
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Tastp 1.—Review of statistics of public high schools, 1890-1926 
: of elementary grades in junior high schools) - 
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' Includes those not reported by te 8 
"Includes 1,361 men and 5,069 eons. teaching in junior high schools. 
' Includes 5,238 men and 18,444 women teachers in junior high schbols, 
4 Data for 1922, and includes funlor high schools. 
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‘Included in buildings and s =f. 
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Tavun 10.—Teachers in regular high schools for white pupils, and for white und 
colored pupils, classified according to population of district, 1925-26 - 
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Tasie 32.—Pupils enrolled in forur-yeat junior high schools (12 grades), 1925-28 
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TaBus 40,—Pupils enrolled in four-year senior high schoola (12 grades), 1925-86 
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Taste 41.—Pupils enrolled in junior-senior high schools (11 grades), 1925-26 
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Taste 42.—Enrollment of white end colored pupele 
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Taste 44.—Enrollment of while and colored pupils in reorganized public high 
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CHAPTER XXIV : 


STATISTICS OF PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS AND, 
ACADEMIBS, 1925-26 


This publication contains statistics of private high’ schools and 
academies reporting to the buresu for the school year ending June,: 
1926. Reports were received from 2,350 schools, an increase of 
226 over the number reporting in 1934. This increase is due to a 
larger number of complete reports rather than: to an increase in the 
number of institutions. ° 

_ Aside from the larger number of reports, diane are few significant 
changes over 1924. The increase in number of students reported 
amounts. to 14.6 per cent, which increase is about equally divided as 
to sex. The increase tmnumber of teachers is 15.5 per cent, which 
is 11.9 per cent for men and 16.7 per cent for women instructors. 
Fourth-year students increased 21.3 per cent, which is equally di- 
vided-as to sex. The number of graduates increased 18.9 per cent, 
which is 11.8 per cent for boys and 20.3 per cent for girls. Of the 
boys in the fourth year in 1926,°85.8 per cent were graduated, and 

. of the girls, 92.3 per cent were graduated. 

In 1924 reports were received from 111 schools for the Negro race, 
which enrolled 10,891 students. In 1926 reports were received from 

2103 such schools, with an enrollment of 10,261. sa 


TABLE 1.—Review of statistica of private high school3 and academies, 1890 to 1926 _ 
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Tasis 6,—Graduales in private high achools and academies and graduates com 
tinuing their education, 1925-26 
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TABLE 9.—Fout-year private high schools and academies Schools, tnatructora, 
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Tape 10.—Distribution, by years, of students in four-yeor privale high sehous and 
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that year 903 institutions had an enrollment of 336,032. For 1925 


. Teport in 1925. ‘ 


‘ commercial courses.. In 1916 the enrollment in commercial courses 


4 CHAPTER XXV 
PRIVATE COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS, 1924-25 


This report contains the statistics of 739 private commercial and 
business schools for 1924-25, and of 20 public’ commercial and 
business high schools for the same year, 

There has been a considerable decrease since 1920, both in’ the 
number of private schools reporting and in the enrollment. For 


the 739 schools had an enrollment of 188,363. While data for the 
two periods are not quite comparable, because of incomplete returns 
each time, the differences are no doubt representative of the whole 
group. The reduction in number of day pupils is about 40 per cent 
and in night pupils 51 percent. In 1920 the enrollment in 258 achools 
was 100,682, and in 1925 the same schools enrolled 85,289, a decrease 
of 15 per cent, At least 275 schools reporting in 1920 have ‘Borie 
out of business since that time. About 375 new schools sent in a 


ith the decrease in total enrollments, the enrollments in book- 
keeping, stenographic, combined bookkeeping and atenographic, 
accounting, wire telegraphic, and salesmanship courses have decreased 
also, the rates of decrease ranging from 32 per cent to 61 per cent, 
The 20 public commercial and business high schools enrolled 
35,120 pupils. - In bookkeeping courses 12,535 were enrolled; 16,004 
in stenographic COUrSeS ; 10,771 in combined courses; 969 in acecount- 
ing courses; 1,670 in secretarial COUTEES ; 1,015 in salesmanship 
courses; 284 in courses of business istration; and 1,726 in 
courses of instructién in the operation of computing and bookkeeping 
machines. Other public and private high schools offer commercial 
subjects, and still others have ‘commercial departments. In 1924 
a total of 3,742 public high schools had 430,975 enrolled in com- 
mercial courses, and 740 private high schools enrolled 11,941 in 


in 2,844 public high schools was 243,185, and in ‘1918 it was 278,27 
in 2,953 such schools.. The reduction in the number enrolled in 
private commercial and business schools can be\accounted for partly 
by this increase in enrollment in commercial courses in high schools. 

An attempt was made to find out. what the private commercial 
and business schools were doing toward the training of teachers for’ 
commercial Sates Of the schools reporting, 85 were. offering 

2168 
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courses and 346 men and 1,488 women were enrolled, 


teacher- 
Entrance requirements for teuchertraining courses and length of ~ | 


course were reported for 81 schools. Of these schools, & have ho 
‘entrance requirements, § require a common-school education, 
69 require high-school graduation, and 1 offers courses only to 


college graduates. The average length of course is about 12 months. ° 


OF the 69 schools requiring high-school graduation for entrance, 
27 have @ course of less than 9 months, 23 have from 9 to 16 months, 
17 have 17 to 24 months, and 2 have 4-year courses, i 
Machine-operating cqurses were pursued by 9,163 students in 
private commercial and business a&hools. These machines include 
those for computing, tabulating, posting, bookkeeping, duplicating, 
dictaphone work, addressing work, and for shorthand, 
_ A distribution of students by cdurses, and classified by nex and 
State, is given in Tables 6 and 7, and enrollments by subject in Table 
8. Table & gives certain details concerning the schools that reported 
in 1925. 
Table 2 gives the entrance requirements for-vight of the principal 


_ courses offered by private commercial and bysiness schools. In each 


course there is a large number of schools with no specified educa- 
tional requirements for entrance. The typicalschool requires its 
students to have compléted the work of the elementary school course, 
and # number of schools requiré high-school graduation for entrance 
to cach course. In Table 3 is a distribution of schools according to the 
amount of time required to complete the bookkeeping, stenographic, 
and combined courses. Tho average time in the day courses required 
to complete a bookkeeping course is 8 months, about 8 months for 
the stenographi¢ course, and 12 months for both courses. combined. 
In the night courses it takes 14 months to complete the separate 
, Courses and 22 months to complete the combined courses. * 
The data-in Table 2 indicata that 109 schools have no entrance 
requirements for the stenographic course, while 394 require graduation 
m the common schools, 8 require one year of high school, 9 require 
two years, and 58 require graduation from high school. One school 
requires one year of college for entrance to the course in salesman- 
ship, while 69 schools permit, students who have graduated from an 
_ elementary school to enroll ior the course. Other phases of the 
| table reveal a wide variation in practices regarding entrance 
requirements, © . ; .. 
Table 3 reveals fully as wide a range of practices regarding the 
number of months required for graduation from the day and.from the 
night courses. Two schools require only 2 months for graduation 
' froth the bookkeeping course, while two other schools require 30 
| months; one requires 2 months for graduation from the stenographic 
‘course, while pnothier requires 30 months. One school requires only 


a 2 


loi 


2 
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3 mifithe 6 graduate from the combined stenograpbic and book- 
keeping course; while two schools require 30 méaths, or a period of 
time 10 times the length of the former. 

The following tabulation is made so that the 446 schools shown 
in Table 2 as having no educational requirements may be compared 
with a like number requittag high-school graduation for entrance in 
the matter of length of course after entrance: 


Number of montha in the course 


Book keeping. ««: rns Sate ores ee eee 
phio be Bb B26 = see was malate 
Content aa223 Shetiae Gres. to Be eo: 


& 

; 

, 

, 

. 

‘ 
© | cow a Baw 
@!' Sore eee 


@ | CSooervew= 


One school with no entrance requirements has a-tombined course 
of fram 25 to 32 weeks, and onc requiring high-school graduation ‘for ' 
entrance has a secretarial course of more than 33 weeks in length. 
The average length of course for those requiring high-school gradus- 
tion for entrance is a little over 10 months, while for those having no 
entrance requirements it is a little less than 9 months. : 


Taare 1.—Summary of statistics of all private commercial and business achools 
reporting, 1900 to 1925 . 
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Tas. 2.—Enitrance requirements of private commercial and business school, 
according to course of study y 
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; TaBLE 3,—Distribution of private commercial schools according to number of months 
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Tisue 4.—Instructors, students, and attendance in all pri commercial and 
business schools reporting in 1984-8. 
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Taste 5.—Students in day and night courses and average daily attendance in all 


private commercial and business schools reporting in 1924-86 
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Taste 6.—Day school enrollment, by course of study, in all private commercial and business schools reporting in 1924-25 
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T4ELB 6.—Day school enrollment, by ‘course of study, in all private commercial and business echools reporting in 19%3-25—Continued 
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Tasis 8.—Total number of students pursuing certain subjects in private commercial 
> and business schools in toss at 
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